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BOOK SIXTH 


H L1 5 (Ow/iiTirrtif) 

1. I. statqra - wliether at2il«teB or not. Among tlie men 

whcs without being athletes, had statues at Olympia, were the sooth- 
Thrasybulus 2. 4)1 Lyaonilcr (vi. 3, 14); the philosopher 
Anseoue {vi. 4. 8)j jVnrhidaiiius, King of Spart.i (vi, 4. 9)*, Philip of 
Maecdon, Alesandcr the Great, Seleueus, and Antigonus (vL (t. 1; vi, 
16, 2) f Areas, King of Spam, and Arntiis (vi. ra, 5>i Pyrrhus, King 
of Epcnis (vL 14, 9)f Hienj, tjTant of Syracuse (vi t j. 6)j Demeiritis 
Pohorcetes and his son Antigonus (vi, [ 5. 7 ); Ptolemy i l., Philadelphus 
(vi, (7. 3); the rhelon'cUn Corgias (vi. t?. 7), and die histarton Anaxi¬ 
menes (ri. 18, 1). 

1 . I. There are not atatnes set np of all tJw Olympic vlcton. 
Plmy on the nther hand asserts that at Olympia it was the custnm to 
set up statues of all who had won pntes b the games (Ah/. Arh/, amiv. 
f6). The truth seems to have been that every victurious olthlelr 
received pemussimi from the Elcans to set up a statue of himself (cp. 
Paui vi, 3- 6. vL 13, 9}; but that, as all the expense .and tmibte of 
making, tnuisporting, and setting up the statue hod to be bnme by the 
atblcte or his friends (cp J'aus. vi. 8. 3, vi. 14, 6), many athletes were 
prevented by poverty, death, or other cause from availihg themselves of 
fte peimissioti. See Dttten burger and Purgotd, /Xt Intdirifitn van 
p. 335 ly, Pliny fnrtbcr tells us {/,/.) that only those athletes 
who had won three victories were allowed to set up portrait-statues of 
themseh-ns. If he is right, the statues of the others would seem to have 
“ gMcial pattern or a few such patterns, without any 
inili viduaJ lifceacss to the nmn in whose honour they' were Mt up. Doi 
to the niJo hid dowTi hy Pliny tjitre seems to have been ocajinually 
&t Itait nti eK[:cptloii, since we hear of a cotnpetitor (XcADcpbroLus by 
name) who had a fumrait-statuo of himself set up at Olympia after a 
single victory io the horse-race {iMe tw Ofymfiin^ No. 170; 

see note tip vi 14. 13), No statue of m victor mijj^ht be lax^niT than 
life (Luemn, 1 1% but this ruEc would seem not to have 

been xi^dly enforced {see note on vS^ 6, t ‘ Cailias of Athens ^ Cp^ 
Chf. Scherer, O/ymfiipjufamm (Cbttin^en^ 1B85), p, 9 
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^rjrt/£ OF TFOIAUS 




For Vi^ts of the OI)Tnpk vi-ctors^ so £ar ihty Otn be tmdt out Ittun 
aAckttt writrrt nnd inscriptions^ see J. M. Kraiiiev OfytnJf£a {Wien^ 
1838), 236 G+ H. Forster, Die Sieger ta ^fympiji^Atn 

JFjftirJtJt (two pnrt 5 , Zwickau, 1891-1592];, 

1. 2. maiL^ 3 i&Te won tlie wild oUt# by the aecldent of the lot. 
fn the campetiticicj In which the athletes contended in paits (as in 
betting, wrestling, and the panciaiinm) lots were drawn to decide who 
should contend with whom. If the number of competifors was unei'cn, 
one man bad to be left out of the first heal i and in the second heat he 
Eiaturally enjoyed a great adirantage, since he was lresh+ while his 
antagonist was rirtd. Hence it was jnrasiblc for nn inferior athlete, 
who had the good luck to draw a bye (aa wt sbniald say)p to win ibc 
priie Over a better man “by the aeddent of the lot,-* ns Fausanlas says. 
See Lucian p i|Op where the mode of drawing Jots at the 

Olympic games Ls desctibeii Lota of the siie of bean*, inscribed with 
the letters of the alphabet^ were throwm into a silver tim. Two of 
the lots bore the letter A ; two more ihe letter B; and so cpil The 
competitors who drew the twt> A's contended together, and so with the 
resL If the number of competitors wos uneven, one letter inscribod 
on a single lot onJyp and the man who drew it (the fpAedmt as the 
Greeks called him) stood out of the first beat- See J. H. Krausep 
Ofymfiiaf p. if>9 

1 . 3, Alypufl - a pupil of Hancydea. As to Alypus see vL £. 

$ ; X. 9. to* He is known only from Pausauta*- As to Kaucydes, aee 
note on ii. 33. 7. 

1 . 4 - from his ovit Btnd. Cieogeii'ts tticjmt that the hor^e was 
bred from one of his own mares by cme of his ow-u sullions. So the 
Spartan Dumonon^ in mentiouing a victory which he had won in n 
chariot-race, says of the horses that they were in tuv wotu unruv jc^h 
Tu aki^rjAi,^ [rirro]: /./. got by his own ^taHion oui of one of his own 
manes (Ko^, /. G. A. Na 79), See note cm vl. j. 1. 

1 . 4 ' a^iothw of TfuiliiB, This statue, bj Fausantas telLi iis in 
the neit section^ was by Lysipims. The inscribed btonji! plate^ which 
was fastened to the base of the statue, was fouad in the northern part 
of the PrylMeum at Olympia, 6th June 1879. On the under aide of 
the plate there art two clamps to atlach h 10 the pedesmh The in¬ 
scription nins thus: 

EAAtjruF Tore "^OAr^iTiy, iJviku fmi Zcl^ 

PEJc^cmi Tpitfrur 'OA rftTluSa 

iR-TDEf a^Au^poi^, ri £f a^ris 

linroit. laifi 8' TpwtAof ^AAjtJidov. 

» I was the first man tn Greece ’’ (literally “1 ruled the Greek* ™) 
that day at Olyinpia, when first Zeus aUowcd me to win an Olympic 
victory with priie winning steeds i the next titne< l won the victEpry> 
with horses again'* ( 4 e, a chariot and horses). "^Arvd 1 Trodus was 
the son of AlcLnoiLS.^ The sculptor Lysipptts protiably run'ctl his 
nmne on the stone ^Kdestal which has nut been found. The victory" 
(presnmahly the frrsrt viaory) nf Trodos was won Ol loa (373 b,c.)| 








CIL I 


srjTt/£ o/- cvj\riscj 


hut fh>m the thanicter cif the Inscription It is judgod that the statue 
was not made till some time aftenrarrls. This statue is supposed to 
been of the earliest woriw of Lysippus, it must have been in 
□roiue, US Lysippus worhed in raetoJ exclusively. 

jj Zii/uac^ jt 

rY, lKSf^n//tn Xn. E. 

No. jSz; Enmiij GtFcA. ^dnifUr 

i. 140, 

1+ 5 ' Cleon, a SiicyocLliiiL See note on v+ 31. 

1. 6. the lineaga and Olympic TlrtoriuB of CyniBca. See lii. 

S-. I. 

1 . 6. <m thu baBememt there is -— a statue of Oynlaca. A 

piece of what seems to have been the pednul which supported this 
stetye was found (not in Its onginaJ position) in the northern part of 
iht pT>taneiim ar Olyinpia, nth Jane 1S79. The pwiestal, of which 
only about a third is presened, is of black limestone and round 5 it 
appears to h^ve been about 3 f«t m diameter. It bears iwq mscrii^ 
nona, namely an epigram on Cynlsca on the rdund top, and the icnlpior's 
“"fThe epig^ram^ to which Pausanias has already 
reiened (m. S. 2% is preserved aJsq in tlic Greek Antholorgy {An/M. 
/yiiit xiiL lb), from which we can restore the ttiniilared inscripiloa on 
the pedestal as follows : 


S« Jtif /oaArtftm rait Ofyi 
(«8m p. i 45 Jy-. Wot leS; Loe* 
Hoflnmnnt Sj/tl^ ef^gram. Cf^t, 
1. (It ; OvET^k, CiifA 


& us-iwoSwr fllTriiiv] VtKiUcro Kvr^jca 
fiJC-Qi'fr Travfi l^iirTuira. ■ j di pt y ui'ai-^tiiirt!' 

EAA^iOos f*f “■•uTas' ToflQAt Aa^rii!- i>ov, 

" My fathers and brothers were kangii of Spann. 1 , Cynisca, cnnqijer- 
ing with a chariot of fleet-footed itetds, set up thU stalut And 1 say 
that I am the only woman of all Greece that ever witu this crow-n.'' 

on the i-ertical side of the base is this: ^Aif^AAfas 
KakXiKksavs Kw 6 jpr€, “ApeEleas, son of Callkles, made (it>” Behind 
the on eJic top of the pedestal, there is the tiacc of a rootpnnt 

Prnhably the pedestal supported only the statue of C>Tiisca^ not the 
chariot and horses ^ for the expression used by PaTisanias 

+ a basejnent of siooe is more appllcabJc to a long^ pedestal 
than a round one ; he would probably ha^-e called a pedestal of the 
ialtw sort 0 xlmv or a Emf At;. Or onr pedestal may have formed a 
semicirculax projectloa firun the long pedestal which supported the 
charroE. 

From ihe fonns of the leltcm the mscription is judged la date from 
first flii^ of the fbuith «iitury p.c, Tbij nigrees tdtb the date of 
Cynist:a, whose brother Ageshms lived about 445-361 fi,c. The 
sculptor A^lJas (or Apelleas, as bis name should be spelt) is meatioaed 
by Phny (A^/. AtW. sxxiv, 86), who says that the sculptor represented 
ptaying (adorn/ftet, aot miifrHaif/a is the reading 
M the MSS.) Perhaps Cyntsca was so represeated by him. See the 
following note. 
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T’/r^ /AAf/DS 


KK- X'L EOS 


S« Bie faicAn/t^n cmw Ofym/ia, Nd^ t 6 a % Ze^vm^y 57 (1S79L 

p. 151 jf.p No. jot ^ Ldcwvp /tu£Mri/f^ grmA. /SiMAa*i<r, Na 99 ; E- Hu^uiLtili^ 
Grai£. No. jSi j Bnwn, d. grtffA. A'^fui/tr, !. p. 2S7; 

m SOzum^AmcAli Sh« B^vtirian Acmlctny (Munich), PMInt-pkilotog, CL, 
p. 4 SLf- 

7. 11 lepreieDted prajlnif to the g:oiL Cp. v. ^ note. 

Mr. Chr, Scherer ^r^uea that many of the wetDrious Eithktes li'trre thus 
represenied OljtfffiiffmarrMtfi p, 31 

i. StTAtOL In iSg 3 Mr-JouJjin eKcarated an indent Greek 
[empfe at Stratus in A-camaniai Tbc tcinple b peripteml and of the 
Doric oitjer; it measures J4 metres by iEt.20. Tbc whole of the pavc- 
ment, with tlse lower portions of most of the colLunns, is presened. 
A btrKc aJtar wa^ discovered to the east nf the temple. See AfATcuir 
upXaraAoyurok^^ iSgj, pi 39, 

S. t . thn LaeidiisnianiaitR wero keener bre^den of hones tic. 
tlie Lacediicmonian passion for horst-brcciiinjj- and horse-rnong is well 
illustrated by a lonjf inscription found at 2MtJfra, near Sparb. It 
TxcoTds the victories won by Dainonon in chariot-races arid horsc-racta, 
See Roebh /I G. A. N^o. 79 t ftoberts^ Gf^ieA ^^o. 2414. 

2 . 2. LF-cions hf ought foals to Olympia tic The race between 
chariots drawn by foals was not introduced till OL 99 (3E4 n.C-) (sec 
V. fip 10)* and the great sculptor Myron flourished in OL So (460 h.Cl) 
(Pliny, jViif. A£s/. ^xdv, 49). It seems LEnpossihle, thetefore, that 
M>Trn can have made the smtues of Lydntas. H. Braun proposed to 

over the dilhcvslty by an altefution of die tert (see Critical Note, voL 
1, p. 5S8). Jf we accept his cmcndnrionr the stnlucs were made by 
^[yrt^^l, not fnr Lyihnus, hut for Arceailaus^ who must have been a con¬ 
temporary of Myr<Mi% since Ms son Lidias was alive in 410 at (see 
Bell note). iiAnuthcr solution would be to suppose that there was 
another and Later scutptof of the name of MyrcMi; and in (act there Is 
other evidence which might be held to point in this direction. See note 
on 3 . 351 ^ Philip, an AzanEELn.* 

2 . 3. entered hift hhajtot ill the name of the Thebut peeple etc. 
This was in OL 90 (420 B.C) Lichas WRi an old man at the time, 
See Thucydides, v. 50. 4 i Xenophtm, /M/rmoM^ liL 3. 2f. 

2 . 3, the Lacedaemanlajif - marched against the Eleans etc. 

See iii. tt, 3-1 3 V, 20-4 : w 7 j. 11 note. 

2 . 4. the lamida. On tbia lainlEy of diviners, see Bcrtichc-Leclercq, 
//i.tiffirsr d£ la dh^ffaH^^n dam 2. p, 63 sqq^ A sdiolnist on 

Pindar {Ofyutfi. vL tii) gives some details as to their mode of didnlisg. 
He snys ; There wrn* an oracle at Olympln, of which the fminder waa 
Lunus, who divined by rncmis of burnt DfTerings, which nianner of 
divinarion is still employed by the lainlds. For taking up the skins of 
the v-lmms they plate them on the fire and so they divint Birt strme 
say that they divaned by cutting the skins; for they took and rent the 
hides nf the victims, and they divined by ohserrfng whether the rents 
were straight or noiJ' For the latter statement, the audiofity died is 
** Heradides iu hts book Oat 

2 . 4, About which I aholl have more to aay etc. B« viiu 10, 
5 m- 




OL J1 


By TJf£ l/feb 
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2. 4. ft lizsjti ii cr&eping towArd Ma ri^ht &1i{)ulder ett 

TbJi kind of Wizard (odlcd by tht Greeks the jf«/i'o/^.rp said to be the 
K«ko] appeara to ha^^e beta especially obsenned by diviners; for in 
Sidly there was a mne of divincm oJIcd Galeotj^ (raA^eTn^i or PnA^oi), 
who tiifly have derived cbeir natne fmm iho reptile. They daiioed to 
be descended fitvm Gaiens^ a son of Apolto; but is only 

another foim of ' a spotted lizard *; and time the lizard stood in 

same dose mythicaJ relation to Apollo stems proved by the staLue of 
Apol [0 the Liaard.KSTIer See Stephnous Byz.. s.t/. TuAt-^ 

nil I Mtsyehius, s.v- raXtoi; Aelhm, nmm. xli 4^; Cicero, Br 
L 30 . 39; Boudnf-Ledereq, //isf. ak fa divi/ta//fln i^tni 
3. p. 74 Cp. WeldcerT I. p. 40^ 

The lizard is especmlly observed In divination by the Polynesians 
and Malayi. See Meyners d'Estrey, in L'JnMrf^fagfg^ 3 (jS93X 
pp. 7 *^-*" 7 I 9 '' Prof Hnddon tells oit that the lizajrd is also ust^ 
in divinalion by the natives of Torres Strait. For another possible 
derivation of the name Galeots^ see note on v. zj. fi. The two deriia- 
tions uiiirht be reconciled liy supposing that the ancient barbarian 
inhabitants of LiiEie Hybln had the llmrd for their totem, in other wordsT 
that they tailed themselves Lizards^ and regarded lizards as sacred 
or as their kinsfoLfc Similarly a tribe in Lih>^ caUed their towns or 
kr^saa well as themselves after apes, and apea lived In the houses, 
being regard^ as gisds by the people fDiodorus, xx. 58), There were 
various families or iribea in antiquity who cnhcd themselves Snake- 
bom and treated snakes as their kinsfolk (Pltny, AW. 

*iviiL 30 J|y. : Varro, In Priscian, 33, voh i. p. J34, ed. Keil; 
Strabo, idiL 14; .Adian^ jVat aij. 39). Cpi J. G. Frazer, 

Ta/^ifasat^ p, 22. 

2 . 4. a doff - cut in two with its liver erpoeod. On divina- 

tioo by inspection of the liver of animals, see SchoL on Aristophanes, 
jVitjfis, 031 ; Ctcera, Dj il 13. 32 : Artenddoros, Om'rvt.'r. 

IL 6g ; HesychiiiB, j.v. pt-ntt j hjlppolytug^ Jie/a/, /infm. iv, 40; 

Bouchc-LccleTcq, //^A dV /a jAh^, t. p, 17 1 This mode of 

divination Is sometimes depicted on Greek vases; the hero, about to go 
fonh to battle, is consulting a liver which is presented to him by 
a naked yumh. As to these and other repiesentitions of the subject on 
ancient monunieoi*, ^ee Fr. Lenormant, In ^ri Mflag^ur^ 6 

(iSSoX PP^ 303-315. Lenqimanl published (iy>. dA plate 34) a Greek 
bronze statuette representing a yuimg man holding 0 kiurel hmnch in 
his right hand and what Lenormant look to be the liver of a young lamb 
or Idd in hts left The figure, acemding to Lenormant, is that of a 
divfncr prcsenlmg to the god the liver after ascertaining from an inspec¬ 
tion oT it that the Omens were fiivoorable. This presentation was w'har 
the Greeks called NwAAuprri-*^ and the Latins fifafY. I 3 ivliiarin-n by tneans 
of the liv-er has been practised by other peoples, as by the Chaldoeans 
and AssyriAI 13 {F r. Lenurmant, Ar ifi’dnn/tff/f Ut p. 5 5 

When Coh Dalton visited a tdllage of the Abors in Rastem 
India., a pig's lii-ner was brought to him on a tray, and he was asked 
what he thought of |L He said he thought it w-aa n gpod, healthy. 
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TMi: roxrir/i,^ of A/^riocff 


MSL TI. m 11 


looting lister. “ AW* they nnswcrcdt ** bui whax doca it tevcai in 
rag^iid 10 your ipicFitlaiis in Aisitiiig us ? AM when the colonel 

5u^ge$ted that they ahotild try to find that out iroci his words And lnoks„. 
they slated that the words and looks of Tnen am ever Mtaeious, hut 
that png's liver never deceived them (Dalion, ^ p. 

55). The TmmitHLliih bribe of Mmahasa (notthem Celebes) divine by 
meatij of a fow^Fs liver (J. G. F, Riedel, in ArrMtr 

S (iSgs), pp, 95, 97 t 99)^ As to the samlice of dogg, 
see note on iv. l ij- p 

2. 5 . PiadAr-Bays that ho was a son of Apallo etc. See 

Pindar^ 01 vi. gS f?f- 

2 . 7- Entychides, a SicyonJazL According to Pliny (ATj/. Atsi. 
xjLxlv. ^i) this sculptor Nourished in ±e lu ist Olympiad {;l96-293 B.-cxJ, 
a date which agrees with the statement of Pausanhu that Eutychtdes 
was a pupil of Lysippus. Another sadptm- of the fame namcj who 
flourished alwnt the end of the first century B.C., is known to us frotn 
the in^ribed bases of statues by bitn which have been found at Delos 
(TR HomoDe, in Ko. & (1^79;, pp. 38-43 t in 

Sai/^/sn dSf, Cpfr. 18 (1894)^ p^ 336 jf. ; L^wy, /nuAnfi^n 

grjtck. Nos^ 544-^49), 

2. 7> AO inmge of foitime for the SyriKiu on the Orontes. 
This is probably the statue of which the Byianiine histonan John 
Malala given a descripntm (CAfVfr&jr- xi p. 3765 ed. Dindoif), It 
w-aa of gilded brcmic and represented tlte Fortiuit of the oly of Antioch 
seated above the river Orontes and in the act of being crownM by 
Seleuois and Aniiochus. It was placed in the theatre of Autioeb 
by the emperor Tnyaiu The statue is believed to be figured on coins 
of Antioch, and there is a marble staitie In the Vatican which is un^ 
doubtedly a copy of the same statue which appears on the coins. It is 
probably, therefore; a copj- nf the one which Eutychides made for 
Antioch. The Fortune ik tlie city is repxesrEitcd as a draped woman 
seated on a locki Her head is adorned with a mural crown: her left 
hand rests on the rock+ her right holds a bunch of cars of corn. At 
her feet the river Orontes, represeiated as a youthJul male figure, is 
rising from the waves. The statue is graceful and pieasbg, but lacks 
the austere dignity which setdptors of the best Greek period imparted 
10 their images of the gcxls« 

See O. Millleft aaticpiUiLUlitj^ Andocheubp' b bU AVjtu^rr 4 Hv%rrr^ 
JFrr^, ^ l?‘ * MldicrAVias*ler+i 3 fAf 4 »jy^^ l, laf. xiui. mo^ bed c f; 

MiehMlbx in AnAaf^f/ffpirAa it \ tS 66 ;i, ptl 155 *S 71 H. Btunn, OesiA. d. 

g*r$ffk I. p. 41a jf.; OvErheck^ d. j^ruiA. 2. pw 17J 

rg* I A Mnrray, Jiiii. ^ x, 354 j \V, Helhigp 

jriArr die anN/nnriik-Ai p. 2^5 ; P. Gardnerp Tyfet ^ 

fTmi p. 197, with pL xv. ja; rn/eurm/ tf/Neilenu 9 ftSSSf, 

FP- 75^77 1 liawoiristar'i DenAmaUr^ |I9, tig. 5ea Cp. note on iv. JO. 6, 

2, 8. Timom This victor in the chartot-race is mcntinned ag^r^ 
by PausatuaiJi (vi. 13. 6)3 from die tatter passage we leam that his 
Withers rtajne was Aegyptus. He is to be distmgmshed from Timnn 
the penlathletc (v» 2. 5 ; vL t 6. 2). Cp, Krause, O/jmfiiHj p. 390 Jff. 
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2. S- a Sliz^-omlm The :?taiciufuit of F^itmitios thoi 

Daedalus made die tjrt^hy camraemorate the victory of the Eleana 



over ihe LacedaenvonLaiis fixes the date of the sculptor to about DL 95 
(4D]'399i the date of the irat {see note do v, 17 ^ tl)- Hu 

date is fiirther delemimed by the fact that be made statues of KupuJe- 
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miiK iind ATi^EJodciitu^ OSjrmpic victors m the years 396 B.C. sSfi 
&,C. respectively (Paus. vl 3. 4 and 7^ vith the no^es). He sejems to 
have been at work as late as 369 Rc, (Pans. ^ 9, 5 with the nates), 
Twd Or more |iroba.bly three inscnplJooa of statues by him havie been 
founds one at Ephesus^ and one or rather two at Olympia. They 
confirm the statement of Pausonras (vi 3, 4^ that the snilptor^s father 
wuH named PtiimcdcsL Sec /Jj> /Hst'AFiJ/^n Vi^rt Ofyurfi^h Nos- ldt + 
63^ I 37 {1^79)^ pu 45 No. air j Loew^^ 

/ruA-AhJftrn BiMAirntr^ Nos. 8^, 89; OvcTbeck, SfAnfifitfilefiy 

^ 987-994 I tL Brunn^ d- grief A. JCifnsiier, i. p 278 jy. ; and 

the note oo vL 6. i , " Naiycidas.*^ 

2 , to. at the Olympic featiTal, ^Mch vbiS held tn the yeitr after 
the fotindatLon of Mesaene ett^ Messene was founded in OL 1 oz. 3 
or 4 (369 B.CL) (DiodoTcs^ mv. 66) s hence the victory of the Messenian 
boy Damiscus must have Gillen in 01 . E03 (36B B.C.J 

3 . t. Ptolemy calld himself a Mscedoniaii etc. Cp x. 7. 3 . So 
in an inscription found at Delos the Syrian Kin|* Antiochus the CiTcai 
[213-187 fta) oills himself a Macedonian [Dittentserger^ iiyihgt Imer. 
Grutc. No. 20 |), Nd doiiht the descendants of the Macedonian con- 
qnrmrs long despised the subject races among whom they Hved and 
clisclainicd any binod relationship with them^ muiih as the Nonnnin 
looked down Oq the conquered Sai^ans- 

8, I. AsterioiL, ms of Aoschyltu. Nuthing more is known of 

tliid sculptor. 

3 ^ A MoM^sian boy^ Bophiw A ffagTnent of the pedestal of 
his litatae was found al UEympia in tire bed of the Cladcus in rSS^^ 
after the close of ihc Gcrtnan excavatioqa. It is of grey liLi[|cstii;nct and 
beai^ CL mutilated Inscription which^ as restored by Messrs. Dlttem 
bergei* and G. F6Tstcr,i runs thus 

[MrJtmifitJS 

[TniijSt kAiJu ViS^jK Mqitr[^VgOir Of wrtT^ 

[jrp^rt'o? rai^ OT^ii&toir ^ti^ios]. 

^'Sophltis^ a xMessenmjL I celebrate the victory nf the Messctiuui 
Sophius, whE> was proclaimed first m the bojV foot- race," The 
inscnpcion apparently belongs to the second half of the fourth century 
D.C. It certainly cannot be earlier than Ol. 104. (364 n^C-X since the 
victor in the boys’ foot-race in the preceding Olympiad was the 
Mciseiiian Damiscua, before whom no Messenian, ttH(h the excepiion 
kif Leontisens and SymmachusY had gaSoed an Olympic victory for 
centuries (Paus^ vi 2. 10 Sec Die /miArifieM r^^pir Ofympiii^ No. 

173 ; G. H. Farsteri Dfr Siegrr^ Toil t. p 3a 

3 , 4- a wrestler^ ArlffbodoniUfi - of Slla His victory in 

wrestling at Olympia was won in OL 98 (38 8 B.C,) (Eusebius^ CArifnif. 
ed. Schbne, vul u p 506)1 

3 . 3^ DmaocittnE, a Blcyoniitii. An inscriptinn with the name nf 
this sciilplor was copied by Spnn at Rome; it was from the pedestal of 
a portrait-statue by him (Loewyp /nicAnJi^ griicA. BifdAaatry No. 484}^ 
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'Vh^ dates of the STi-rions artists here mentioned by P-iasainfcas arc pvim 
as fdllim's. by H. Bmfin t — Cniias^ OL 75 (4 So PcoIiciiLiB, about 

01 Sz (453 B.C.); Ampbran, about OL 88 (428 RC.}; Pisan, OL 93, 4 
(405 itc): DamcJCTitusH about Ol- lOo (jSo n.c) See BnLrl^l^ 

J. grjceA. i. pi, 105. As to Cricias (or Critius^ as he should 

be caltcd) see note on I. S, 5. As to Ampbtoii, cp, x 15+ 6, Ais to 
PistiTi^ cp. ju 9, 8. 

3 i 6. C^thariLB, a SicroniaiL As a pupil oC £ut>'chides (see note 
on tL 3. 7) this sculptor probably fluunshed in the first half af the third 
cfititury SLC, He Is mentioned again by Pausanias (vi, 1 7- 7) and by 
Pliny (A'Sr/, kkkiv. 85), 

An inspiptiDti frum the pedestal of a statue by ibis sculptor i^ built 
into a staircase at the chnreh of Su ThccMloru at //^ypV Tke0ififn\ a 
Suburb of Thtbts (C ^jr. A”, r. No. 347 ij- 

3 ^ 7. EnpolanLun waji vietar at Qlympia etc. His victory was 
won in OL 96 (J9d Rc,} fFau^, viiL 45. 4f Eusebius, C^rsmle, ed. 
Schtine^ voL 1. p. 304]. 

3. 7- the Dlytupfc CotmeU. ^Mierever great festivals and games 
nfere celebrated, there seems to have been a sacted Council, whose 
business it was In sec ihaE the terrttionies. ivcrt properly perfoiruied, and 
the niEes of the games duEy observed, 'fhe Olympic Council is often 
ftientJoEicd io inscriptions tmn Nos- 355, 356» 

357^ etc.) We hear of similar Councils at Actinm (Dittcnberger, Sy^ii?^ 
Gratf, No^ 3 Se)j and Eleusis [C /■ ill Na 702 ; CfL voSh 2- 
p. Sii). 

3 . 7, to ftne both the judges who had desdded Lafstyotir of BupO' 
loiniis. The judges, being Eleans (see 9+ 4-6 note)^ were perhaps 
prejudic-cd In ^vour of the ESeaa Hupalemus and against his Auibraciot 
adversary Leotir The impartiality of the umpires at Olympia wias not 

aboi'C SUSpitldn (Plutamh^ Qaiirr/. JValaH. 2 ;; DiodDnUS, j. It has 

been observed that the proportion of EEean victors in the games was 
suspiciously large (Krause^ Ofyfrrfii^ir p. 131)' other hand St Sf 

to be temembered that Elis woidd naturally contribute a larger propor¬ 
tion of competitors than the remoter districts of Greoce- 

3 v 3 . Qehotaa. See ^li. 17* 6 

3 * 9. Hieodauiui, See note on vi. d. 3. 

3 . 9« B^e dread of the l 9 thiiuai]i gmes that the HleunB 
thomsolTee have. Sec 2. 2 ; vL r6. z. 

3 . 10, ancient Inapiug-weights. See v, 26, 3 note. 

3 . r T. Pautlas; who came of the school of Ariatocles. See note 

on vi. 9, I, * Theognetus - Ptolicbus,^ 

3 . I =- it befell Gaulouia to be laid utterly waste. Cp, Stmbot 
vL p. 76 1. 

3 , I OlympUfi. An otherwise tmlmown sculptof. 

3 + IS- Pyillaiiipes. Cp. vL 1 j. t : vL 16. 5. The inscribed base 
of a statue by Pyrilampus (ji'f), a Messenuin, son of AgiaA,^ has been 
found at Olympia {I?it /nsi^ri/'f^n OfyTfffiia^ N& 400 ; 
hgiii'Ae Zfr'Ar/Tjfj 35 (1877), p. I94, No. toS ; Loewy^ 

No, 274 )l This Fyrilampua is probably either the same 
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PyriUmpes mentioned by Pauianias or ai aU events ^ membtr of the 
same &mily 

3. 1 Jr p&inted both vraJls. This proverb La mentioned by Suidiii 

(jii', iSio Trii^ovs iiod it is ejiiployetl by Curius in a letter la 

CiccfO oii /nmfUargs^r vii. a, d* ettJrm /de/ia 

dio/Atirr). In regard to the charge of tline-servLng here brought by 
Pausaoias against the Samiana, Prof Percy Gardner reTnaihs that 
“ Panafka with juitice replies that the dedications, although ah by 
Samians^ were by no means by the siwiie persotii, but by the members 
of factions bitterfy opposed one to the other. The history of Samos^ 
like that of neariy ah Greek cities^ Is a condnoous record of iaction- 
fights between aristocratic and democratii: parties^ and of the alternate 
victories of each. Thn^ w hik the popular Jacdon poured adtilatiun on 
Aldbiodes and Cotton, the wealthy faction heaped honours on Ljrmndef ** 
(P. Gardner, Sam&s tmd Samltm p. 41). 

4. t . the statue of an Epboalsji boxer, Atbonaona. The base nf 
this statue was fotmd at the eitreme south-west comer of the caecai-ated 
area at Olympia, isth December tfi?^. It is n Sougish rectangular 
block of black limestone. On the upper edge of the short iron! side Is 
the fuhouing inscription 

'ApraAmu 'Ev/^o'tov. 

•* Atheimeus, an Ephesian^ son of HarpaEeuSh^ From the Style of the 
letters the inscription seems to belong to the fourth ctfittiry B.c.^ which 
gives aa approximately the date of Athejiaeus. The footprints on the top 
of the base show that die statue was life siie, and that the boxer wras 
represented in the act of langing out ai his adversary. Ai Pansanias 
tells US more about: Athenaeus than can he gathered from the inscrip' 
lion, it is dear, as Prof G. Treu observts, that he must have had other 
sources of informaiioii^ perhaps the oSidal regiatcr of the victois. See 
J}t£ Ihj£Af^^h v£ft Ofyw^ia^ Na 168: Zf/ib/r/, 27 

(1879), p. -06 No. 316. 

4 . I. a SicyonJan, Upon a baiie of black stone founil 

by the French at Delphi there is engraved a metrical irucriptlon which 
records the many victories of this athlete exartly as Pausanias here 
enuTncDitcis them- The inscription, as restored by Me B, Haussuilllier^ 
runs thiii: — 

^ixvum ruTpaV, [SM^EUTpaTai^ irii^ 
i'wtrrpctTr, jcaXAiirrois r iJ^Aiums oTii^voi«" 
v]i*ftj(v] wa.vKpdTwv Tfl^ 'OAi'/iirm„ 5*5 S' h'l Tlv^oT, 

[awi N ip]faf uTc^^vui^- 
3 ' ttAAoj;^ ttxujjjov 

ira]ixra; A* dtTiiJwdAot'^ Tfdr]™ [fJjcpJTiEis 

■^Sostratus, son of Sosistrams, thou didst glorify thy native Sicyon by 
S’cry many and s-ory giorioua cruivns, being rictorious in the pan¬ 
cratium thrice at Olympia, and twice at Pytho, and {carrying off) 
twelve crowns from the Isthmus and Nemea But to enumerate the 
other crowns is inipossLblt Thou didst put down thy advertaries and 
conquer every one without a combac^ Probably^ aa Mr. Haussoullicr 
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conjedLurea^ a similar itutcriptipn was cnfixuved on Ihe sLatae of S«- 
trams at Olympia^ and Fausanlas may have derived his informacioii 
in part fnim the Lnscripdonh But that Pausaaks had access ta other 
sources is shown by his meatioa of Sostratus^s ^urnanie of Acrochetsites 
arid his mode of fighting. See Bu/It/m de 6 (t 882)^ 

pp. 44 6-44 No. j 6 i E. Hoflioaniii i/dgram, Xq. 383* 

4 h I. AjcrochLGraitaa, On the mode of Tivrcstlmg hem described by 
Fausaiirffs see Stcphanip in Camfiif Btndu (25l Petera- 

but^)p 1867^ p. 13 JTip. Two bronze statues of wrestlm tn this attitude 
fi'cre found at RercuInnEum, and are now in the Museum al Naples, 

4. the liimdf ed and fmtrth Olympiad - is not recorded by 

the BleaaLB^ The celebratian of the 1041I1 OlyuipEad fell in ^64 B,C. 
See v+ g, 5 ; vl B. 3; d> 3 t. 3 jf, ; Xenophon, Nd/fnira^ viL 4. 

2S-33t Diodorus, XV. 78, The latter historian records that the battle 
for the presidency of the games was upon this occasian fought in 
presence of the multitude of spectators who had gathered to witness the 
games^ and who, in their festal robes w^th wreaths of dowers an their 
heads, watched the combat ai Lheit lekurtit iinpartially applauding the 
doughty' deeds done on both sides, 

4. 4. FFthAgoras of Kheglum. See note on vi. 6. 4. The statue 
of Leontrscus by him, here mentioned by Pausantas, is uicatiDncd also 
by Pliny kijt, xxxiv^ 59), As tq the sculptor Cleardius see iiL 
17. 6 note. Nothing more Ls known about the sculptors Euchtms, 
Syndrasp and Chartas 3 the first of them is mentioned, indeed, by Suidas 
(riT. S^s^oTpwTov)J but the notice is borrowed ffocn Pausantasj and is 
bungled la the bonewing. 

4 . 5. th# statue of the hoy binding a fillet etc. Pro! C. Robert 

has argued 23 (tiJBSjp p. 444 that this statue imist have 

been no other than the Rgute of a boy In a similar attitude on the throne 
of Zeua^ See v. ii. 3. But this seems very improbable; the dgure 
nn the throne w-as probably in relief not in the round, Dthm have 
identified the statue here described by Pausanias with the statue of 
Pantarcea mentiooed by hint below fvi, ja But this seems at least 
eijiially improbable. See the note on the latter passage. The three 

works (the staiue of the boy with the fillet, the relief, and the statue 

of Pantarces) are rightly regarded by Pro£ Eurtwingler as distinct 
and independent d- jTrVri- p. 62 note 3). On 

representations Ln andent art of boys or men binding fillets on their hair, 
sec Stephanie in C&mfiit Bendu (Sl Petersburg)p 1874, pp. 214-316, 

4, I- Siianion, -lui Athenian, This sculptor fiourished Ol, 113 
(328 a,C,h according to Pliny (Aii/. AiJ/. xzLtiv. 51). Pmf, Michaelis 
argued that the date of Siknion^s activity should be placed about forty 
yeaFK earlier C*Zur ZelLbcstiromung Silanions/ u. ^fi^- 

Cariius ppi ro7-ri4). But Mr. J, Delainarre defends 

Pliny's date on the strength of two Oropian inscriptions {C /. G. G. i. 
Not 4^53+ 4354}, See J, Delamarre, ^Le aculpieur Silaninn^V^rpi/r de 
PAwYafo/^'t!^ 18 (rS94), pp. 162-164, The inscribed base of a stmEue by 
Siianion has been found at Pergamus (Friiiikd+ Vi?n 

flw#, No. 50). According to Pliny (/,r,) Sdanion was a seLf-taught 
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^Ttisi, His itrmgih ^cnis to liave lam in poitmtiLr^ The subjects 
of a Tiumbcr of his wturks are knowiL See 0 \-ert>eck, SdknTf^at/ifn, 
^ PiasM^ a. pp. ip-i j ; H. Brujui, 

<?w#, KMmiifr, f. pp 394 398 : lii J. 

tL A/jfoK CL d L ^JtaJ. d $Vijun. ^ J/uneJ^, 
18915 p. 663 ^ffr ; A. S. Muimyj ^ Gjifflt .5fw^A/iY| 3. fL 328 
jff-. j Fr. WbttTj 'Silanion,' d an-MoL MfL 5 ( JS^o), pp. 
igi-i63. Cp, vi 14. 4 aoil ji, 

4 . 5. Foljfclea. This sculptor wms one of a (kmily of artkts known 
to 05 from anritat writers and [nscxiptiotis, but whose dates and relation¬ 
ships arc somewhat difficak to deteimLne. 

s. Pausanias uice mentions the sons of Pulyclcs as sculpt prs. 
Thus he says that the statue of the hdxcT AE^sarchus was by the sons 
of Polycles (vi. la. 8 and again that they made the image of 
Cnmaean Atheua near Ebtea (sc 34. 8). Frotn this latter passage^ 
tideen in connexion with a passage iinmcdiatoEy preceding jt (x. 34. 6), 
we leam that the sons of Polyeles were naincd Timocles and Tiniar- 
chtdes, and thar they were Attic by birttu In the present passage 
PansiTnias tells us that Polyctes made a statue of .Amyntos, who was 
victonons in the pancfadum for boyv Now we tno w* that the pancra¬ 
tium for hoy& was not introduced until Ol 14^ (too and that the 
victor in that year was Phacdimiis (Pans, v. S. ti). Hence the victoiy 
of Amyiftas and the statue of him by Folyclcs cannot have been eaiBejr, 
and may have been much laler^ than Ot 146 (196 B.C) 

2- Pliny mentions ijVftL AijZ Jcxxiv^ jo and 51} two sculptors of 
the name of Polydea, one of w hom flourished m Ol. toi (372 rc.), the 
other In 01. i|6 ( j^a ILC,) The fnnncr cannot be the Polycles of 
Pausanias, since the Polytics ef Fausanias, as w'c have just seen, must 
have lived later than 196 E.C. It remains therefare that the Potydes of 
whom Pausauiaa spealts was the Polyclea who flourishetl m 156 U.C1. 
Contempuraiy^ with this later I^ol>'clcs w^s a sculptor Timodes CPliny, 
JViiL xstslw 51). 

3. In another passage {JVa/. sotivL 35J Pliny mentions two 
sculptors^ Pfllydes nnd Dionysius, the sons of Timarcbides, who made 
iimgcs of Jupiter and Juno m the temples of these deities which stood 
within the claistcr^ court called the Colonnade of Octasia at 

Rumt The Colonnade of Octavta occupied die site of a cDlnnuadc 
called the Colon nade of Mctcllns because it had been built by MeteTIus 
Macedonicus (A^dlcius Patefculus, I tt), doubtless after his return in 
1 46 B.C. from his conquest nf Macedonia. The temples endosed b^^ the 
colonnade seem to have been dedicated in 179 B.C. (J, H. Middleton, 
TAe rrmninjt i^/ Ancj^irf 2. p. 200), but neither from this date nor 

from the da^c of the colonnade can we legitimately Infer the date of the 
images, since wc do not Jenow- that they were made for the temples or 
the colonnade In the same passage (jVaL AisA itxxvL 35) Pliny 
meniioos a sculptor Timarchides who made an image of Apolb holding 
a lyre in a Ecmple beside the Colnnnade of Octa%'ia. This Timar- 
chldes was probably the bLher of the two Kulpiors Polydes and Diuny. 
siui whom Fliny mentions in the same paragraplL 
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4. In iBSo Mr. Homolle Iduh;} in Delos a ^toe witb the following 
inscription 1 

Vaiov *Oifi*\Xuiy MnopKou (jif) vlhi^ ^ipQV 'Ttt3lAlhdi 

h'£K^, Ki:]L4 ijn\ayiL9ias Ttjs tiff faiTC^ 

AinaAAi^Jl'E. 

AiavviTiat 

leai IlDAvMAeKiilf 

"A^/i-atoi emoH^ap, 

""The Italiaus (dcdioaEod) to .ApoUo {this statue of) Gaiu^ Ofcltiua 
Fcnfs, son of Marcus* on accounr of his justness and kindness to thttn- 
selvea. DiDTi>'3lii5 son of Timarcliiiles^ and Timardiid^ son of Pplj^cles^ 
both of them Athenians, made (the statue).'' The statue in questi^l^^ 
a hiT spedmcn of Late Greek work, oenipied one of the niches in the 
market-place which was especially frequented, if not built, by the Italinq 
merchn-nts resident in Delis. It cannot have been made earlier, and 
probabLy weis made some rime later^ than 190 b.C.j the date of the first 
appearance of the Romans in Ddas, On the other hand it cannot be 
later than 90 b.q, the date of the outbreak of the Soda! War in ftelyp 
for after ihfli date the n.-vine + Italiam' would not have been used. The 
statue may belong* Mr* Homobe thinks, to the end of the second cenrur)- 
JLC. Wiih this date the palaeogTaphEcal character of the lnsuiption 
agrtes* and it is confirmed by the fact that the market-place b which 
the statue stood appears to bavc been built not long before 130 u.c* 
See Bui&AA de Omfj/. S (tSBi), pu 390 ; /ffrmrs, 19 

(t 3 S 4 ), p. 305 j Loewy* /mvAn/;fi^ gri^iJL No. 241; \\\ 

Gurlittp BamoMiiiS^ p. jfi5, 

J. In his eacav-ations on the site of the tempEe of Cianaean Athena 
ue^T Elatea Mr. Paris discovered a fmgment of a pedestal bearing* in 
letters of the second century the inscription IIOATKAHZSTIV, 
which may conjccturaTly be thu* supplied : UoXvKkti^ Ti./i[op;(i£cu-]. 

Polyclcs* son of Titnarchldcs (made the staiue)," 

6. In December 1894 the hast of a statue w^as found neat the snmh- 
west comer of the Dianysiac theatre ai Athens. It bears the following 
inscription in letters which are certainly not earlier than the middle 
of the second century’ blc.* and which may be as lute as Suita's time 
(7^ B.c.,< date of Sulln'!i death) i 

DuAi'KAjEai^ 0opr^rEos I'fuJrtpiw 

Timarcbides the younger, son of Polyclea and of the township of 
Tbnrioia, made (the statue)." This proves that there were two cun- 
temporary sculptors each called TLniarcihides* and each w ith a father 
named Polycles. Thu& we get iwq Polycleses as wdl as two Tinuir^ 
chidcsesi, living in the second half of the second century h_C^ nr in the 
early part uf the first century fi.c. See d ojtA /mt. iA 

20 (1895)* p. 2 f6. 

7, On a large pedesiaJ ai Uudus in Rhixics there is n mutilaied 
snicnption, which may per haps be restoreMi thus :— 
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"Ao-[T]vif/Klr[>? 'A]cr['r]i!ifpoT*T^ 

JIdXvktX^ ni^AtipfAivf f 

'Af»nrr^l't®Q nrairpav], 

“Astycratc, daughler of Astycratcs, Polycles, son of Poiydt% md 
Mcia^ctctiiiSt son of Aiiflonldos, wadt (the stutut)-" See fmcr, Gntttr. 
JftiuL 1* Na 85s ; cp. Locwyt /n^£AnyrM ^ri^trA. Ko. 197. 

If this resiciTQ-tlofi is corrach we have a aeulptnr Polydes^ whose fhther^s 
nume was also Polyd^; but the restoration of eixn tbc first twq letter^ 
of the fklher^s nnme h very uiicertaiiL 

8 . In Rome a tnarble base was found with the following insenp- 
boa: 

noil^ Afa*ftSiuv, noXi'ifA^f eirout. 

** Poenus^ a Miiccdoqian. Potj-eles made (the statue)."' The iascKptlon 
appears to be, not the original, hut a later nopy. See Luewy, /m£Ars/f£fi 
No^ 48>SL 

On the whole, if we leave out of aceoitni ibe Lindtan and Rotnati 
inscriptipns, w tuck cotitribnte HttJe or nothing oertah] to the solution of 
the question, we find that the evidence points to the existence of a 
family of sodplors who lived io the second centuty KCf and who bore 
the names of Potydes, TimodeSp Timardiides, and TirtiarichideSp and 
rhai two at least of these names (namely Polycles and TimardildH} 
were each home by two rnember^ of the ftimily. Many lainiiy-trees 
have been suggested by modem scholars. The best perhaps Is the one 
prtlpa^^ed by Mr. W* Guihtt, wbich^ Ihough it was drawn up before the 
Athenian and Elatean in&cfiptiotis wene founds Is perfectly reconcikble 
with, or talher is confirmed by, them. It is as follows; 


Pdlicl^ J., mt AiTwnrtan,. 

filftcr JLi (t^Eu. vi. 4. 5> 1: aliaiit %C. tFtUry? Jji) 


I 

TlHOCLlH 

Jlbow 1 jS ^ (PlbiT, JV. ruiT. jaJ; 

vL 11 ^ ^i. 4 bUkd E 


Pr?*rVslwt Iti 

Sd^nd iii'Ci (Oflida 

Pwiyr weivi j5 

TrHABCHipEi Tlr, iUi AstowJi uf Tlsnfkram 

BclirMii 150-7S b-C. (A tlbcnbui tllKtij|KJoil) 
Tje^ PtC. iDdiwi 


TLyAicumn J. 

Pjm$- tL i Pr s; ftr 14 - 4 Anil 3 


DiP^nrof oF Adwm 

tx (IMm iABcdprioo} 
PTmiy^ JV. um-¥L 


Prof C Robert proposed a kmily-Lrec which, so far as the names 
and relationships go, agrees with the foregoing, but dif^rs Irom it ns to 
dates, since Pmt Robert would assJgri Pnlycies I,, with hh sons Timocles 
and Timarchides L, to the third, instead of to ihe second century E,C, 
His reason for doing so is this. In a passage quoted by Eusebius 
IPmrfltJr. vi. 17 j^.) &citn a work of the Stoic pluJosapher 

Ghrysippus, who died in 207 E,C., mention is made of a boxer Heges- 
archtis. This Hegesarthus is identified by Pjrof Robert with the boxer 
Agesarebus whose statue was made by the sons of Polycl^ (Pans. vi. 
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r 3: e jh?.) from Mhich it would foUow that the aofls of Polycles Ihtd 
rot lateir thaj^i ih* scccutd half of thcf third century B.Cl^ and that their 
father Poiycks L cajiooi have Ftoitri^hed mudi after the middle of that 
cenrury. But to this view there are grave objectioirts. ^ i The date 
sjsajgned by Praf RobcTt to PoJycJe^ 1. agrees w]th the date nf neither 
of the two sculplDiTi of that name mcntlaoed by Pliny (see Bhavc), 
(2) The date assigned by him to TimoeJes (third centuiy kc,} contia- 
dicts Pliny, who puts Titnocles in the middle of the folio wing century, 
namely 156 ItC, (AW. AijA ixiiv. 52), {3) If Diotiv^ltis was at work 

betVFeen t jo and 90 Itc^* ,15 the DeLLan inscripiicin seema to show, it is 
unlilcely that hia father Timarchidcs L should have been at work fas 
Ptuf Ruben supposes) in the third century ii,c. 

On the whole aubjenp see Th. Bergk, 'Lkbcr den htetoiles des Polyelei/ 
/lir A^ariAn/Kiu.'iii^i-Ai^f, iS[45, pp. 757-791^ ; Bmnn^ 

GtscA. i-t^^isrA. l. p SjS ! C, FurBian, in 

g <iS 63)^ p. 95 /y.; Ovcrborlt^ i/. a. pp 4lU-4»^ 435 + 

HEimellc., m d/ | (rSSl],pp. 390-396; C Robert^ 

in 19 (1634), pp. 3 M-JIS? L™?. 

jCiurAiiAUf p. 9; BMldAaM^r, Noi. 242^ 4^1 W, Gorlin^ 

UtAtr Tauj^ioj^ pp. 3&I-3S5. 416 jf. t P. Pniii, i^/a^ f PiriE, iSg^), pp, 135 13d | 
F, Mijnzcfp in A/n/A^^. J. atvA, /msf. iff A/Atfr^ ra (i^5k pp aid-aip. 

4. e. ill wreutUng sJone. The tlreek is The ^vord 

secins to designate an athlete who practised wrestimg by llself+ and not 
as part of the pcntaEhlum or pancratium. See W. Dlttcnberg&r, in A?/> 
vitn OfyiAfiiti, p, 7B7 The same word occurs in the 
epigram carved on the base of Xcnocles's statue {Di£ 

Ofym/iaj Nd. 164; see note on vL 9^ 2), 

4, la All thlfl I haTe aet fortli etc. See iii. to, 5. 

4. iJ. CyniicuE, The upper pnrl of the pedestal of this statue 
was found in the Byrantinc church at Olympia, aytb March 1877. It 
U a cruadrangular block of white Peloponnesian mnrbEe. Round the 
edge of the upper surface nms the following inscription t 

jrrjerafs TQi^] 4vt&fjKtV dw Kl^^^iro^ 

vuc^v FOTp^S <X“*' oyopa^ 

^*Cyiiispi5, of famed ^fantinea, who bort his fnther^s name, being 
victorious over the bOMers, dedicated this (statue),'' The sctdpinps 
name was probably cut on the lower part nf the pedestal w'hich is lost 
Ffom tbe archaic forms nf the letters the inscriptien canntu be much 
later than the middle of the fifth centuiy IXC. The sculptor must, there¬ 
fore, have been the elder Polyclitus (see note on ii. 22. 7), From the 
disposition of the boles for fastening the statue upon the pedestal, ii Is 
mferred that the weight -of the body rested on the left fool, w^hilE the 
right foot was behind and only touched the ground lightly w-ith its fore 
paiL The marks show that the siatiic was of brome- 

Set i?iif /ttsiArifim nrfi No. 149; K. PurEoid^ in OfymyAi; £f^A- 

ttmif Tki^ithaniJ t y%. 143 ; ArTA^tdi^giiiA^ Zfiiua^, 40 pi j^O, S'o, 

4361 KoeWp 4 C* A. Nu, 99, pp, 35, 175; id, Gr. Ani. m ay - 

Loewy, /aicAnfifn Pf-V^A. BmAoi^fr^ No, 50 s E, Iloffmaan, 

Cjim. No, 377 ; Robeiti, GruA Nol 38a 
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n hils b«n conjectured ihal the statue caJIed *ibc WestnuicDtE 
Atlilete^ in ibe British Museum is a capT of Potycfiiu^'s statue of 
CyniscuK. ^ The Westmacatt Athiete" rtpresents a. youn^ mnii of 
vigorous^ athletic form^ atfluding and appareitdy in the acl of placing 
die Ticlor's wTiMiSh on his head^ but the right anti is brohen off short i 
iht left anti hnngs by the side. The style of the statue t-i ihotoughly 
Polyditian^ and die lodtprinia agree closely with those of die Olympic 
pedestal The original intist have been a famous w ode* for mimerniis ocher 
replicas and imitations of it have cotne down to us, including partEciilarly 
two Statues at Romc^ une in the Barracco Collection, the other in the 
gaidcEt of the Palaiio del Qulrinale, See A. Fhilio^ tn 
op^cLEoAoyixij, iSqo, p. 20y with pL to and ip ; Collignon, 

/^iifoirr //c /d Gricfgtifj i. p. 499, with fig. 255 j and especially 

A. Fuitw^gler^ d. grrWA |:qj. 452-471, 

4 , ir, Ergotelea-won two TictsniBa - at Olympia etc. 

Pindar computed bis twelfth Olympic ode in honour of this Eigotclcs. In 
that ode 1 & dtc pchtt alludes to the sedition which drove Ergutelcs 
from hss native CnosuAj and to the two f^hiati and the two tsihmhm 
viccones won by him_ As, however, he makes no alfusinn lo a second 
Olympic victory gained by Eigutelcs, it follows thaE the ode was WTitten 
in hunourof the first of the iwo victories^ which fell in Ol, 77 {472 px,), 
as vre leam from the Scholia on I^indat (p, eii liOTckh)^ The 
Pylhian victories of Ergotcles fell in dit twenty-fifth and tw-cnty-nliiLh 
P>lhiad (Schol. on Pindar, both of which preceded OL 77. See 
Boeckh, Piiufjir, p. aoj On the other hand, aa Pindar 

mokes no reference to the Ncmean victories of Eryotdea, it follows 
that theBc victories were won after the composirian of the ode, and 
tkierefore after OL 77 {473 ilc,) 

5 , I. Fnlydamas, Cp, viL 27- 6 J Phtloslrattia, 

22, The victor^' of Pnlydiunas, or Polydamas, as. he is also caUed, 
was won in OL 9^ (408 as we leam from Eusebiui (CArvmr. voL 
I, p, 203, ed. Schftne), who adds that PuEydamas w exit to Perfiia^ slew 
liana in presenire nf Ochus {i,r, Daiius king of Persia), and Ibught 
haie-haiLdeii with armed men- Tsetzes reftra to the exploits of Puiy- 
damaa in slaying lions and 111 outmuniog a chariot (quoted ui Dindarfa 
Teubner ed. of Diwlorus^ vol, 2. p, 149), The account which buiilos 
(f.v, OuAvodpav) givTts of this athlete Is copied almost verbally from the 
present passage of Pausania^ Lucian tolls us that the statue nf PuJy- 
damas at Qlympia was believed to cure fever (rnna'/j-Wifl, 12), 

5 , j. in tha i#cond Fear of the hundred and second Olympiad. 
That t5» 371 BhC. But Diodorus {lev. 75) places tlie sack of bcotusa iu 
J67 B.CL Tlie massacre is menrinned also by plntarch 29), 

5 , 4. The highlandE of Thrace-are the home of_llonfl, 

Herodotusp after tcUing how the cameb hi the army of Xtnees were 
attacked by lions in Thmce, remarks that lions were ccinimon in the 
region between the river Nesius in Tlrrare and ibc river Achelous in 
Acamania, but thoJ; they were found in oo oihrr part of Eumpe (vii, 
125 J^,) Aristotle, who was a. native nf this district, twice states that 
lions were found in Europe between die rivers Nessus and Achclous 
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Swim The startment is Tepeatcd by riiny (,Va/, Ama viii. jf, 

where JSfet^mfaf is a mistake of Pliny or his copyist for JVe.Uum9H4 or 
Acifuntrue). Xenophon says (Cj//tiri^l 11) ; “ Lioda, IwpanL lynses, 
f^*^!*M* beasts, are taught in foreign lands 

PMgawjs and Ml CiitLts in iLc interior of Macedonia, ahaut 
±e Mysian Mt Olympus and in Ml Pindui. and at X>a in the interior 
at ayna. Dm Chrysostom says {Orai. ixw, oif isiit) that in hia time 
(about So-I t? Uous no longer esEsted in Eiunpi^ though fomitriy 
they had been found m Matedania and other places. The ejdstence of 
linns in Europe within historicaJ times was quesLioned by Mauty fArw 
3 {,a 4 U P- S 3 i m ) Since Mauiy wrote a momnneiit 
has Mine to light wiuch perhaps confiflns die itoinmenia of the amdent 
UTtters aa to the existence of liems in Europe, In ififii a marble 
tombstone wm found near the church gf the Jloly Trinity in the west 
^ Atlicos. On the stone is reptnsented in relief a man lying on a bed, 
^1^ and above whose head is a Hon : another man is standing at the 
iMt of the prosmite man, and is trying to defend him. Behind him the 
' ® ’P Seen, The epitaph, which is somewhat obscure, sava 

that the man was a Phocnidaii, that he mw attacked by a lion, hut that 
^ends CQniing fmm the ship defended him and buried him on the spot. 
Here are a^o two lines in Phpenlcian giving the man’s namt The 

'f century ac See Jiumtintf 

■ 1 /jurtri/fu, rS6r, p. i 40 f jjfma/i dill' IssHiut^^ rfi6j, p. rat tgo. 
with Tav. d’ agg. M, i, Jn Pahurolithic times the lion ranged ovw a 
fJLf * ^ Mauains have been found in France, Cennany, 

y, and Sicily ^Sir J. Lubbock, PnhistgTis p. aq t ^ 

^ 7. the hand called Ininiortalfi. There were the foot-giiards of 
tne Persian king, to.owj in number. A thouawid of them had golden 
pomegranates on the butt-ends of their lances t the other nine thousand 
a sih^icr pomegniTiiatei See FftrodetiiSt vij. 41 and fij, Xhe ^cor 
vations of Mr. Dieulafoy in the palace of the Penian kings at Susa 
during die wiaier of 1*185-1336 breught to light a magnificent ftieie irf 
fuelled bncks reprasenliug these foot-guaids. Tic figures are life 
si« and the eoloun tm- hriUiant The swarthy Ejark-bearded warriors 
^ represented m gay robes, holding long lances ia their hands, with 
and quivers slung over their shoulders. The frtere is now m 
Pa^s. There is an excellent reproduction of it in the Museum of 
Scten« ^ Alt at Edinbutgh, See Amtneai, /gumat of Af^haighgy, 
W-1 "ntli the coloured plates siil. aiv, j Pertot et 
c,hiptez, ffistgm tii {‘art ttam fantiiiiiiiiff 5. p. 54f, fig, J 43 , 

^ anunerated, some are represented on 
the jwdBstal of hia statoe. A portion of this pedestal, with some of 
thyehefe reftn^ to by Pausanias, was found at Olympia by the Oeraiaus, 
and js now m the Museum theft It is a quadrangular block of white 
marble. On one side of it is represented in relief the combat of Pnly- 
d^s with the ji^ The lion is rearing on its hind-legs, with its left 
hind paw on the left biiwof Pulydamas, while bis taii lashee the ground. 

I he hon s head rests on the right shoulder of I’ulydamas, who appears 
VOl. IV 
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M be itraiiglTn^ the beasL On the opposite jide id the pedestal, the 
vietonaui Fulydimias is n^presented atajidiag an the alaJp hoiL On tbc 
third side of the pedestal Fidj-rlanias appe^ in the mtddle lifting a 
man off the ground; but the marble ia mutilated^ and only the feet of 



his adversary arc seen in air. At the left end of the scene ib Danti^ 
seated dd a tbmne. He is r^presenied as a bearded man in a long 



flowing mbCL On the right of the scene arc three women also bi long 
robes, but the upper bodies of two of them are losL This scene repre- 



noi HF fO!L¥1>AjLU MJJTpr* at 4Ft;riinA> 

seats some fcal of strength perfomicd by Pulyckmoa before the Pcrsiaii 
king, but apparenUy not the combat with the three ^ Immortok' 

The tipper snHace of the pedestal shows that it intended far 
the rcceptian of another block above iL Probably therefore the pedestal 
which Pausanias capressfy desenbes i) 115 lofty, was composed 
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thC! pede&tnl wklth jtippcntd the victory nf Pmupditis, a( a aumbei' oi 
blocks, oae above the other. The reliefs^ representing the exploits of 
PiilydamoSj would then ran [□ ei scries of horirontal bonds rottnd the 
pcdcstoL See Ofyfnpia.- TofdhUDd 3^ pL Iv, l-j ; Z?i> 

Aus^aSun^^fi lu j {1877-1878)^ pL xviL ax K. Purgoldj in 

/fijtffrfs^Ae Ur fiAfiWff^'rcke Au/sa/ji ^rnrf Curt/m ^rufidmir/^ pp. 
138^24^- 

5 , 8. thB prephecj of SoinQr» The words are addressed by 
Andromache to Hector in their parting scene (^W, vi, ^07]- 

5 , a. Pol^duimfl —- liad fona iDto a caTsnt etc Cp. Diodoni^ 
fnig‘^ UL 14, ecL Diodorf^ with the passage of Treties there quoteiL 
a. I. Ifarycidna. Three fragments of a. pedestal of ytllowi^b’grey 
Eimestcjne, conjecnired to be the pedesuil of the statue of Nnxyddas^ 
were foLind at Olympia in 1878, 187$^ tSBo. The fragmcnhiry 
inscription Is thus restored by Professors Ditccnbcrgtj and Fuiiw-angler : 


[01^ Ti Ttfmv (v] "OAi'prij ifr^^ tw^cv 
[jf i.'SttLk'iiuv yrv^tiv tr^rtTpA^it T^P 

[iJA^E jWDi Itr IliL'^^or err'^j enVwv XKt T^tf tl' ^l{o']f^^r 
Napv]jK£j&iE ^iy[a^fd5. 
[AmTSwAdC €Jr]oi?7r« IlaTpo^xAfJcp? ^Ae EojiTidf. ^ 


Not in OEympia aEone wus I honoured for my strength, thereby 
giori^nng my fiieherlandL For et^iaal honour fell to my lot 

when I conqu^ed ai Pytho and thrice at the Isthmus. 1 am Kary- 
Cidas of Phigalia, son of Damaretus, Daedalus^ a Phliasian, son of 
Patrocles, made (the 5tatue).“ If the Iasi Hue of iht uiSrCripLiDn h 
restored anght, we can hardly doubt that Daedalus the Phiiasian^ son 
of PalrocJea, is identical with Daedalus the Sicy'onian, son of Patrocles, 
whom Pausanias mentions here and cls^swbete (vi+ 2., 8 note). The 
inscription belcmgs to the early part of the fourth century BlC., whlch^ 
as wc have seen fnole on vi. 2. E\ was the date of Daedalus the 
Sicyonian. The scidptor may at some time have settled at Pliiiua, 

Sec / 7 i> Ifu^Any^m rwfl No. l6l ; 

37 {1&79), ppr 46, 144 X Loewy^ /iirrkn/t£ft jfrwrA. Bi^dAaurr^ 
No. 103 ; C, fh FufScer^ Sfrggr, Teil i. p. 24. 

6- I. Oallms of Athfue. The pedestal of this scatue, coinslsting of 
a simple block of Pentclic marble, stands to the north-east of the 
temple of Zen^ It Is not In its original position. On the upper (hori- 
lontaL) surface of the pedestal Is the inscription— 

KaAAias 

Tmyxpartov 

Mtxciiv «E-oiijtrcv ^A^hjs^nroff. 

Cnhias an Athenian, son of DidymluSt (victor in) the pancratium. 
Mican, an Athenian, made (the statue).*’ The traces on the top of the 
pedestal prove that the statue was of bronie and larger thou life* and 
that the figure was in an easy attitude^ the weight testing equally on 
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both legs, Sqs Dir InsfAnfitrtf Ton Ofymfitu^ No. 146 ; ArcMoh^scAr 
Zrittui^^ 34 (* 87611, p. 537 ; Li 3 cw 5 \ No, 

41; Kohctis, £/ri^iSfiAv, No. i6|' Rochl, /. G. A, No. 498, 
Final Paus.^iH^ {v. 9. 3) we learn that the victory of Callbs in the 
p^ncratiuTTi was won in OL 77 ^471 &.C) In an itsjcriptiuii found qo 
the Acropolis at Athtoi \C. /. A. l Ncl 419) Callias ia mentioued ai 
having been victorioui at Olympia^ twice at the l^ihmus^ four times at 
Ncmcoi and also at the Great Panathenian festival From the pseudo- 
Andoddea AifiAiitAcm, 32) wt leajn that Cailiai wa^ nsiradscii. 

As to the artist Micon^ he was best know^n a^ a painter (see note on L 
^ 7 i J) t hut according to Pliny (Afiit. A/j/. looLiw 88) his statues of 
athletes were esteemed. A hiigmeni of a base- of Pentclic mathle^ 
fnand on the Acrtiporis at Athens, is inscribed with the stailploPs naine, 
which, as cKtored by some schoiar?, is “ ^licon son of Phanomnehus." 
See C. /. A. i. No. 4*8; Loewy^ /irjrt-A^; BiMAauer^ No, 44 ; 

Kaibel^ Gnirm^ No. 763, Ftotn ihc date of CaUiai's 

^Hctory we may infer that Mlcon dauHshed in the hrst half of the fifth 
century n^c 

6. 1- Ajidrogthenes • won two vlctorlefl. The fir^t uf these 
victories fell in Ol. 90 (4 jo b.c.), ns we kam from Thucydides (v. 49). 

8. a Btatne of Sucle^ The base of this statue w'as found at 
Olympia, in the East Byzantine walli 3rd starch 1878. ti is of black 
limestone. On the top are the inar[R> of the feet of a bronie statue of 
about life fiJEc; the right foot was in advance o( the other, llie 
inscription Is on the vertical ±ide^ .and runs as fallow^ ; 

[EvjclX^S KaXAtti 1‘iijrrGs: *Po6*0t 
nnTpoPcXtJ&v hmUfr€- 

‘‘Euclcs, a Rhodian, son of Calliiinu^ Nautydes, son of Putrades, 
made (ih* staiuc^'" Sec Ih'r /tiscAri//rff vtw No, 139 ; 

ArrMifla^icAr 36 (iSyBJt, p. 84^ 1^9 i Liaewy, 

No. 86, As a gtandi^n of Diagoois die Rhi>dlan 
(vi 7. I note) Eudes prot^Iy won his Oljmpk victory nbout the end 
of the fifth or the beginning of the fourth ceniur^' tc. Tim style of 
the inscripcioti certainly points to m cousidertibly later date i but the 
pedestal with the inscription may have been renewed. As tq the 
anilptor Naucydes and his brothers, see note on iL 33. 7. Elsewhere 
(vi. 1. 3} Pausanias calls Naucj'des an Argive. In an inscription Jound at 
Olympia, PolyditiiA, one of the brothers of Naucstles, is al$a called an 
Atgive (see note on vi. 7. lo). But in another Lnscrfptiou found at 
Otympia, Daedaltti, the other brother of Nauc^des, « c:al|ed a Sicy> 
oniiin {Die vt^n Ofy^fiia, Na 635 ; Loewy, /nsrkn/frri 

^cL Bildhuurr^ No. Sg), and he is alwa^^s called a Slcyonian by 
Pausanias (vl 2 . 8 ^ vi 3 4 and 7 : vi. 6. 1 , jt. 9, 6J. Tq eiipTain this 
seemiiig discrepancy, H, Bmnn Tcmincfr u.s that a dose connexion soth 
sisied bemeen the artistic schools of Argos and Sievon, and that the 
elder PolydStus, though generally called an Aigive, Is qnce called a 
skyonian (Pliny, AW. Mst Kxxiv. 55). He thinks that the Aigive school 
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of arc dsed qul aboui OL loo (jfio tmd vro replaced by the Sicy- 
DDjan fchoal. This opinion is shared by FmE W+ KJeln. Sec H. 
Brunn, in of the Bavarian AGidemy {Muiikh)^ iSSo^ 

Philnspph. philolQg. CL p. 472 ■ W+ Klein, in 

AfitJA^/un^tn aws Oesferr^icA^ 5 (ligSi)p p. 59, 

6. Sr the bouse of the BiaguridH, See vi 7. t 
6. FolycBtus, an Ar^ve cn^ As to the younger PnJychtus, 
see note on ii 23 , 7, 

€, 3 , a public Meud of the Fhodan nation A decree of the 
Phoctaji confederacy conferring the position of public friend (//lor/ifar) 
on diree men of Larissa has been faimd inscrib^ on a Etone at Etatea, 
the chief city of PhacliL Set HulifHff de Carr. lo (18B6), 

p, 359 i P. Paris^ £^a£/t^ pp. 61^ sio Other ciamplts of 

fifvxt^ (public fnendship) conferred on indidduaJs by confederacies are 
known from inscriptionsL See S. Rcinach, Tru/f/ i^^^^^^apArr 
p. 561. CO the Phocinn confederacy, cp. r s^. 

d. Hlcodainna-- made the atatue of D&mai]einidaa. The 

pedestoJ of thb statue “ttos found B metres south of the second column 
of the lempte of Heni (counting from the east), iSth October iBy^, 
Its nngiTuil position w-as probably to the oast of the north-east comer 
of the temple of ^eus, near the statues of CaUins above)t Eucles 
2), and Euthymns 4* below), The pedcEtal is of black Itmestone. 
On the top is the prim of the lelt Iboc of a Uf^sizc statue t ^hc boxer 
seems to hnve been represented lunging ont with his left fooE far in 
advance to deliver n blow. The inscription is on the upper (horizontal) 
side of the pedestal It riins thus: 

^TiHciSa^os fTniJ^CTf. 

Au/ijwfr[rE 5 }af Mai I'd Aios* 

^^Nicodamm made (the statue). Damojcenidas a MaenaJian.^ The 
second line (containing the name of the boxer) belongs to the original 
inEcrtpcion, and dates frotii about the beginoiug of the fourth century B.Cm 
The Bust line (containing the name of the sculptar) is much IntcTij dating 
pKrhaps from the fir^t century RkC* Tbi* sbours that the ioscripcbn waj 
partially renewed Bbout that time. See Jft^irAnytfa Ofympian 
^D. 1 j8j AtrAiiofegt'MA^ 37(^879X P-^ 

InjcAriJSrFr jTfVrA No. 98^ Tlic sculptor Nicodainus musi 

have been ac w^ork Mon after 420 since he made a ^rue of Andro 
sthenes, who won a victory hi that year I of this chapter)* For 
mcmion of other watts by Nicodarnus sec v. 2 j. 7 ; V- 26. 6 ; ¥i. 3. g. 

6* 4^ Enthymnfli The lower block of the base which supported 
the statue of Euth^Tnus was found at Olympea 2 metres east of the 
pedestal of the Eretrtan bull (see v, 27. 9 note) on 5 th March 1878. 
It is of Pemelic marble and bears the following inEcriprion : 

EMojiM AaKfA'i ^4cfTl.■KXio^ -rpic ^OAi-fur/ Ivtitwy 
tiKoya S’ iErr^fv njv^ ^opait, 

Ei^i/ 4CW dirh Z^^v/mov avi^j^K^ 

Ili^ayupas -iS-tHijanfv, 






STATl/E OF EUT£IVA/UJ 


■K. V|_ Iitt5 


"If Eutli^Tniis a Locriim, mu flf A5t>'cles, tttts tliTice victoriDua ni 
Olympia, and he (w) set up this sUEiit for mortals ta behold. Euthj - 
miiS: a Xj^crian from Zephyrium dedicated (ibis !Statue> Pythagoras a 
S^nian tsuadc (it).” An timmiiiatiQii of the stone shows that the wTjrtis 
Tijvdc ^fxnah were carved by anathcr and less skaful band than 

the rest of the inscriptionp and that the word h an addidon 

to the onginal inscription by the same less skilful hand. Henc* 
it is $uppo:3cd that the statue was originally dedicated, not by Euthymus 
himself, but by some one else whose name was mentioned in the second 
line, and chat for some reason this name wtis strqck out and the inscrip^ 
lion altered into its present form. This explains the awkwaidness of 
making EuthiTnus speak in the fim person in the first line and in 
the thifd persoQ in the second LLne, Messrs. Dittcnberger and Purgotd 
suppose that the statue n-as set npool hy Euthymut himself, but by his 
native dty Locn ^ that the oiigmal inscriptidn recorded this fad ; and 
that the EJeaas, offended at any state besides their own pn:suTntng to 
award such an honour^ caused the inacripnoii to be altered in such a 

™y as to make It appear ihm the sUfue had htren erected by Euthymus 
flJinselL 


Kaibel. in Jfktiitiukti MvitKtn, if.F. u iiSra), 

According to Tliny {Nat. Aist, viL rjj) the statue erf Emhyjuus at 
Olyntpta another staiut of him at Lom struct hy If^jhlning o„ 
the same day, ta confluence of which the Delphic oracle cemm^ded 
rfiat saenfin should regulnriy be olTcred to Euthynius, both in hU life- 
time and after his death. 

The hist Olympic victory of Euthysnu was won in OL yj U^a 
> « PaiaaiuM teUs u» (§ 5), This gives a clue to the du 4 of the 
sculptor P^hagoms, who nuide ,he statue, I(c also made a sutoe of 
Astylus, who won Olympic victories In 486. 484, 480 n.c. (Set tL 
i3. I isote,) Hiny ntust ihercfore be mistaken io saying LVat Uti/ 
™. 49 ) that PytluiEora* flourished in Ol. 90 U^o iCcT Pausani^ 
always speaks of this sculptor as 3 citiicn of lytegium (vi 4. 4 
li sx IT 7: Vt. ,8, ,> Pliny, indeed (AW, L/. Llv jm ,„d 
Diogenes Laertius (v.i.. j. 47) distingnlsh the sculptor Pythagoras of 
^^lun, (tom the sculptor Pythagoras of Santos. Hut as the % 

Euthymos ™ by Pythagoras of Samos, and Pausania,, iu men^“,l 

of Rh^mm. we may assume that the two were identical 
Pythigonis was one of those Saniijuis who at the r \ 

trruu of Rhegiuni, MUfcd io I^ikIo (Me^cnof ousri), die 

the bamians m Zande tnay h^ve been sublet tn Ap. p ^ At. ? 

fp. u»,-daei. ri. j i. H. 

de«».bed hliraelrMmed^e. a Semieo, 





CH. VJ 


£ir m mi/s axd cmsr 




As ta the icnl^tar And bli woiks xt Onrbcckt SfAiiJ^stet/inf |§ ; 

GfseA. </. gruiA. t. ^ J^.-| IL BnuLo^ t^eak. </, 

1+ p. ijp ; r-»i^ \L AtitchtU, J/iiL p ^77 

-W. f A. Alurrap^, ^ CJriiJt I. p. 239 ; CcIlignoD^ /fui. 

ia Ct^ir^aUf J. pp^ 40 ^- 41 

Pmfr Wp^clstclit bns aq;tied tlkai the so-called Chotscul-GDuffiiit 
ApoLlu In Lbe HdtlAh Museum and the statue cuminnnly called ' Ap€llD 
on the which faumi in the DicFuj'si&c thcfttrn at Athens 

in 1862 ajid is now in the ISalLOoal Museum at Athens^ are copies of 
the statue of Huthyinus by Fytha£i}TU5 of Rhegium. They appear to 
be undoubtedly copies of the Bamc statu^T of which there are two other 
replicas, one in the U 6iri i^aJlery ai FloirencCf and another (inferior one) 
in the Capiiollne Museum nt Rome; The statue represeuts a young 
man of extremely powerful biiilch standing in an easy atlitudei From 
the severity of its styde the statue probably belongi to the first bnTf of 
the fifth ceninty' M,r. Another theory is that the statues in question are 
copies of the Apollo of Calatnis- S« i 4 with the note* when: the 
literature of the subject is giKn {voL 2. p, 66), 

0 . 4^ the rlTer Ga^ciaus-the wonderful pheuamenon of the 

gTaBahoppars. The story that the gtasihappers cHiirped as usual in the 
icrritury of Ldcii but were silent in the territory of Rhegium, is told by 
other writers, but they pluce the bc}uiiiliiry+ not at ilic Caednua, htii at 
the Hoiex, See Stral>Op vd. p. 260; Tunaeus^ quoted by Antigonus 
Caiy^tius, J/ister, .UimA. j ; Coapn, jVumifiu^cJy 5. Diodorus says 
(iv, 22) that Hercules^ bejug disturheil in bis steep by the chirping of 
the insects^ prayed tliat they might disappear; the gods heard his 
prayer and grasshoppers w^ere ne^'cr aftcrwnrds seen in that district. 
For references in ancient writerfi to the song or chirping uf the grass- 
bopper, see Stephanin tn J^/ntifu (Sl Peteriburg), 1863, 

80 j'yy, 

6. 5- Theageuua^ tiie TMsLatL Sec vL 11.2 
a, 7. Enthymua fought with the Hero. The following story of the 
victory of Eutbj'Tuus over the Hero or ghost is told more biicfly by 
Strabo (vL p, 255), AcliaTi (Fjr:. Afr/, veIi, 13)^ Suidas 
and Ettslathius (on Homer, ^ *®S)' these writers, Suidas 

copies Pnussnias, and Eustathius copies Strabo, The name of the 
drunken sailor who became a Hero was FolstJ«^ aecDniiog to Strabo 
and Etustathius, Suidas imUs him Alybas, According to Stmbo, the 
Hero's shrine was near Teniesa, and was shaded wftii wild olive tcees- 
(As to the wild oLve, cp. ApolEomus Rhodium iL 841 
Schdt on V. 84E; E, Rohde, p. 161,} The supernatural 

beings whmn the Greeks called Heroes seem to have been always the 
souls of dead men, who in ibeir lives had rendered themselves cuuspicu' 
OLi fur good or evil HeroeSp in this senshe, were often reguxded as 
dangerous. Thus it is said: “They aro thought to be mischievous- 
lienee persons parsing their shrines keep silence, lest they should suffer 
sotne harm” (Hesychius, Kpctrr&vas)^ On the nature and worshEp 
of these Heroes^ see J. WassntTp De Aerttum iifiwd (Klliae, 

1883): E, Rohdes, PryfAf, pp. 137.1864 aJid die work of Ukert, 
refcrrtjd to in the next oott 
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sr.iTUM Of 


lit. Vl ELla 


t^ nnrdOTed mvL The word tmnsLited 
ghost in this cluptcr is jiai;i4.,v. No one word in English bean; all 
he mesmings oT which must be translated variotuly accordinw 

to Je «ntc«. l_lere i( is used of the snirit and ghost of a dead mat? 
r*^ ft,** achsT after death. The nurd occutb in the same letisc in a 
sepakhi^ inacnptioii of Paras, pabliahcd in the BaUetin de Corr^taitd- 
fi (1 332 ), p. 346; ^ 

muptw V irfp w-^mfne, ripinrt ofAul-res 

SaifiQvifiav t>ip 6 ^ (riT x^>'«nn-t 

“ Th^ SBcnficcd a bull in tht fire to my ghost and to the gods below," 
On in general, see Ukert, ‘Ueber Damonen, Heracn und 

^men, ^ ^ .2 

j ('®So>. pp. 137*111); Geriiaid, *Uehcr Wesem 

Tb^^i^LVTTA^^ — and to gitre him oveiy ynar etc, 

, tastes of the dead man were infennd fiom those which he hart rti< 
pl,,^ m !«, life SbniM, ™ E„j,|fe d,fes ^ 

« 1^ r", .--"kippri fe p fen,™ by ui L,'„ 

'*' ■■>-'>'^‘^ •/ 
0 . IS, the town is tqhnblted to this dan 

pedestal of Euthym^ 6 ah Wrtf k ‘*f the 

block is of giny^bie. Pramfk ^ Ewusamas saw it The 

that the statue was of branae and atK»«t° JdTsiie'^aiJri^ih*’'^ ^appean* 

was reprasented standing still n^.b his feet 

«»p„on. engraved on the npper »r£tce of die t feUoa^ 

^aer, a memorial of ^ £<«!“ 

to the fifth centoiy a.c The iiJ^,* ** presumptun, that he belonged 
copy cf it made peSSps b ’* *’“* o«-, but a 

which it is carved^Xas tht 

base of a different statoe. See /to rit,-^o^ puviouiJif served aa the 

i«e /to Tnuhnjii^ Ofympf^, No. r 5 6, 






CH. VII 


V/j 4GOI^JS J//S FAM/Lr 




7i the Etiodmtt Diaeoras and Ma famil y Tbc 

&mi]y of Pi^i^'cnis woa as follows ’ 


TMijeeu 

AcuHlntti. llajnJiwyi Bmcmi PfatJctsict rjlisjT[r : t^rft Tpjflim^j 

. r ^ 

Pini'Hlilt 

PiTidar cDmpofi^ his seventh Oi^'^nfiic pdc in honour of the victory of 
Dm^r^is in the iMixiny^^ijuitch at Olyixipm, which took place in OL 79 
(464 B-C,), occordmg m ts. ^chofiast on Pindar (p, 157^ cci Boockh). 
Tlw snmr schdliiuE infonni ua that a copy of the ode^ engraved in [ecters 
of gold, was dedicated in the saaciiiary of Lindian Athena in Rhodes ^ 
and he dcscribea, on the anthority of Aristotle and Apollas, the statues 
of Diagoms and his lamily at Olympia in the following Lettas ; **At 
Oljmpia, nest after the statue of Lysanderp stands the statue of 
Dtagoras; it is four euhiis and five fingers Mgh [ the right hand is 
nplifteilp the left hand is Lndlned inwards the body. Kart to this 
statue is the statue erf DamagetuSj hJs eldest 5on+ who bore his giand- 
fALher^s ntune and competed In the pancratium i ihe statue Is four cuhils 
high^ or five ftngers less than that of his fiither. Next to It is the 
siatuc of his brother I>arieti5, alio a boxer^ After him, thirdly, is 
Acusilaus^ with the boxings strap on his left hand^ bat lifHng op his 
right hand in an altitude of prayer. These sons of the idctor stand on 
pedieTUls with their lailier. After (hem are sLatuts erf two sons of his 
daughter^ victors also; one of thern is Eudes, who beat Andron in 
boxingf and after him is Pisirrhothus ^ (114). This descriptiDn of the 
statues is doubtless taken by (he schohast,. directly or indirectly, fmm 
Arislatk's work on the Olympic victors (Diogenes Laertius, v. 36 j 
ArkA Gwi.-. cd, MuIkT^ a. pL 1^7 jfg.) Apotlas, other 
authority referred to by the scholiasL is almost Tjoknown (cp. Frug. 
Airr. Gratr. ed Mullet 4- P- but he probably copied from Aris* 

toUc. It wi|] be obsen^ed that both rausaxiias and Aristotlr (as cited 
by the scholfasfc on, Pindar) pmfoss to describe the statues of DiagoraA 
and hta family in the errder in w^hJeh they stood, and that the two orders 
differ froin each other. According to Fatisunms the order w-as as 
follows ^— Acusilaiw, Doricus, Pauvagetu^ Diagaraa, EucleSt Pisirodui 
According to AristoETe the order wa^ as follows : Diagoraa, Damagetus, 
LFcrieus, Acusilaus, Eucles, PiilrrhothLis (Piairodiis)^ In order to 
reconcile this apparent dtscrepani:^' Dr. Purgold itiggcsts that the 
Statues of Dingonas and his three Sons stood in one row, which Aristotle 
emnaenited from left to right, while Pausaaias described it from right 
to left^ and that the statues of the twu grandsons stood apart frtua the 
others, perhaps on the opposite side of the road, 33 Lima i 

I^kpiru Dxwii«cm* thudno 

□ □ □ □ 


Kuda □ 
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I>fAGO/!^S and his family 


■K. VI. tUS 


Prol DitMnbcrgier, an the other htind, to suppose; that the 

positions of some of the stgtaw in question were changed between the 
time of Aristotle and that of Fnusoiuas, and he finds a confirmation of 
this view b sntne of the inscripikrits belonging to them {see below). 

Portions of the inscribed pedestals of four of the statues hai.e been 
and at Olympia ; tbc four are of Diagoms, Damagetiiij Danciis, 
and Elides. As to the bseribed hast of the statue of Eudes see above, 
note on vi & 3. With rcgnjid to the other three; 

fl) ^ive smaii fragments of a base of white marble w^e found at 
Olympm in 1876 and tSSo, On the upper edge of the stone b the 
tnscription •. 

iiMl[yiJp]as ’PofStoj]. 

Rhodian, son of Damagetus,'' See Dit l$ttckrif(tH von 
Olymfna, No, 151. ^ 

( 3 ) A block of white marble, which hod fostned part of a pedcsul 
^ found built into one t»f the later brick walla of the Leonidaeutn! 
It bears the msenpUon : 


Ail/my^TOf 'P[oBim]. 

Diagoms." See Dit /ns,-ktifien von 

1^^ the foct that the pedestal wits fciimd far {turn its origin^ position^ 

into the w-aU of an edifice which certainly existed hi the time of 

Hirschftld inferred that Pauaanias 
™not have ^n the statue of Damageius, but must have borrowed his 
Mtire of « from an old^ writer Zoi/tmA, 40 (1882). 

D? t«torutiod Which, accotding to 

Si, 1 repeat^ tnvestigationj. was later than the time of 

to ^ n And, m the second place, the pedestal itself belongs, nm 

5 iht 5r“ ^ Byzantine u-nll with whifh one 

the^rways uf the Roman edifice was built tip. Thus the feetof 

FajS^'llEd huUt into a Byianthie wall cannot pw^ thnx 

Faimn^ did not see it and its statue in their original pJact See 

“r InxcAnJt^ Qfyn^a, p. 262 soo 

m ^ marble, which had formed part of a prfLtsL 

vSi-s str»nrv.'r, 

by Messrs. Dutenberger and Puigold it rens as foUows ; ' ^ 
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Atayopd "PofiiDS] 


wy£] 

r'lcri/piji ]fv|] 

^hr&fA[<kT] 
i I _i}. .r„ir 


['OAn/nriat iTYtyicpaTioi] 
[^OXv^'cu way^paTiHv] 
['OAin^Tiai TTiJcyK^Tj^ur 


[ITvf^ai tfiif] 




[llf^EM x]l'J (i^COVlTFt 

r»T d 1 "_■'A 





[’Jcr^/xo]i in;^ 
f iri'l 

inj| 


[kaI irajvjcpnTlofv] 


UiLii r^torcd, die Inscripiion rccortis that Dotieiis^ a RhcKlian, snn 
of DLagorn^ won three victories &t Olympic ia the pancratium s three 
victories M P>'th(j {DeJphii) m basing, Rire of these diree having been 
woo without B contest ; eight victories at the Isthmus, of whl^ five 
were in bostng, one in the pancratiiun, and tivo in contests which are 
not specified; aini tev’en TiCtariei at fJemEi in hosting.^ T^ts list of 
victories tallies nith the list which- Paiisanias giv^es of Dorieos b victories 
{§§ I and 4 of this chapter), except that Pau^nias does not mention the 
three Pythian victories, contenting hLtnself with remarking tlm Dariens 
ww a victory' at Pyiho withaut a contesL But in the inscriptiiTh m it 
stands ihe name of the victorious athlete is wanting i and others 
(Including Mesare, Treti, Rochlt and Loewy) liave preferred to oppose 
that the inSssmg name is not that of Oorieus but that of Theagenes the 
Thasiaa, who won two victOTics at Olympift, three at Pyiho, nine at 
Nemea, and ten at the Isthmus. See Pans, vi tir 4^- But to this 
view it is ahjected by Mesfirt Dittmherger and Purgold that an the stone 
there ia not reom enough for mendon of the nine Nemean victories of 
Tbcflgencs j and further that the mention of a Pythian yictoiy* wun 
without a contest, is n strong arguinent in ^vanr of Dorieiis (who is 
expressly said hy Pausaniai to hare won such a victory) and against 
Theagenes (who is not said by Pausaoms to have won such a victory). 
Viclo^cs won without contests were rare; Faiisamas mentions only twu 
examples (vi, 7. 4 ; vi. It. 4). tf Theagenes had won such a 
victory, it ts highly probable that Pausanias would hare recoded kt. 
FiimUyl if the athlete canuncirioraied had been Thewgenea the 1 hasiatit 
the inscripcion woold have been In the Tliiulan alphabet, whereas it is 
in the Ionian, which is JcnawTi to have b<™ curinently iwed by the 
RJiodians (KirchhofT, mr dkj p. 

47 Jf-) whole, the evidence is decidedly in favour of the view 

that ihe inscripttan iu question nders to Doiieui the Rhndtan rather 
than to Theageues the Thasian. The second Olympic victory of 
Dorieus was won in Ol Hi {42S RC) [Thneydides, ilL B), and hence 
his first and third victories fell In OL 87 (4^2 B.c.) aud OL Sg 
(434 B.c,) respectively. The monument at Olympia, with the bng 
list of his many victories at the various gomes, was probably ere^ed at 
the end of his career as an athlete, aay about 420 B.C, i and with this 




DOJU/EUS 


BK. VT. Etis 


3S 


d^tc tbc styJe of the ins4irLptit>ii agrees perfectly. S« 

Na 153: 3f (iS 77 X P- 

S7? idr^ 37 (1879)1 Pr 3 12 j RdcM, / G, Nql 380; Locirj', 
Jast^rififn Nol 29 ; Foucajt^ icii dk Ccw- 

M (ES87), pp. 289-2*96: RqbcjtSi. GruE £p^^ntfiAy^ Ko. 
34, pp. 59 377, It is rttnarfcable that whale ihe ifisenpticpn on the 

pedestal ef Dorieus's slatije la in ibe 3 tyle of the fifth century iLC^j the 
inscriptions cm the pedestals of hia ftitbcr and elder bnatherj Diagntas 
and Damagetui (Nos. i and 2 above), dearly belong to a Later age» 
namely the second half of the fourth or even the be^nning of the third 
centnty B,c In this fact Prcif Ditlenherger sees a confinnation of his 
view liiat the positioni of the statuea of Diiagotaj and hk ^mily were 
changed between the time of Anstotle and that of Pausanias (see 
above), He supposts that whcai the statues wem shiftid, the pedestals 
and iTiscriplions^ nr rather some of thtiin+ were renewed [ and that 
among those whkh ivere renew-ed were the pedestals of Dlagorai, 
Damagetusi and probably of Eucles also. See W, Dittenbeigeri tc 
IhV ^v/r p. afio 

7 ^ 2. The ^tae of IMagoma ia hy As the \'tctory of 

Diagoms was won In 464 n.c., and the sodptor Call ides was probably 
not ai work till after 4^^ (see next note)* the statue of Diagoms 
wnnld seem tn hat^t been made many years afitr hk victory (IL 
firurLti. GescA* der^n\f€A. K'MitUlfr^ i. p* 346X 

7 , 2. Theoc^ULnfi mads Idifi statue of Zeua at Megam, See L 40. 
4^ frtHn which it appear^ that this sculptor, father of the Kcnlptot CaJlicles^ 
wng a conleniptiniry' PhidioB and was ai work at the time of the out¬ 
break of the Peloponneaian war (43T rc,) See also x. 9, 8. 

7 . 3. Euclei, See vi, 6, 3 noit 

7 * 2. CaJllpaldra. See w 6. 7 with the note. 

7 . 3. tb« young men-carried their &ther etc. A schDlistst 

□n Pindar (O/. vii.. InLmd., p. 158^ ed Bdckh) says ^ is said that the 
SODS being ^ictorinus at Olympia an the same day a* ihdr father, took 
and carried hjm aboat the ntcecoune (stadiirtn) amid the admlcation of 
the Greeks." It will he observed that Pansanks does not^ like the 
Bchaliaat, aay that DiagnTas kimscif wun a vlclory on the same day as 
his song. The triple victory could hardly have been won in 464 
and we do not know' that Diagoras wtm any Olympic tictoiy after that 
year. Cicero (Dapui, TmscuI. L 46. iu)pJike Pau&uiias^ oidy says 
that Diagoras's two sons were >ictarioiis on the same day, and he 
report the saying of a Spartan wlio+ congratulating Dfagoms on that 
occ^ion, told him, '"Die, Dkgoras, for you will not ascend into 
heaven'^ {i.r. you can never hope to be happier than you are ro-day). 
Plutarch, who reports the same saying 34)^ states that 

Diagoms saw hLs grondsims crowned as ivtSl 05 his sons. 

7 * 3, pulled Mm with fioweTS. Cpi iv. t6. L 

7 . j- being dwtendfld from the daughter of Ailstqiaeiiei, See 
IV. 34. 2 s^. 

7 . 4. Dcrieui — wen eight Tictenea etc. See above, p. 37. 

7 . 4. Ee and Pislrodtifl - — had gone to Tktirii etc. Xenophon 







snyi 1 5. 19) that Dmieiu had fled from Ath^n$ and 

Rhodes in consequence of bem^ condemned ta death by ihc Athemans ; 
t hat in Hie reloponncsian war he fou^jh-t against Athens; and that, 
while in comnmnd of twn Thy nan irtisels^ he was captvtrtd to 407 ilc 
by the ALh-HihuiSj but released by them withoni ransoia. U e know 
h^oin Thycydides aJso (viii 55 and S4) that Dorleas comnumded a 
Thuiian squadron against Athens in the Peloponnesian war* Cp- 
Diodofus^ xiii. 3^^ and 45. 

7, 7. their timtEneiit of Thrairlliis etc. Sea; XcTrophark 
L 7: DiodaniSt isiii. ioJ-103. Cp- S- Naber, ^De shig 
bjj dc Arginuseti,' i (1S 5 ^ pp. 217-2 ^6 ? von Bamberg, 

in Nfmus, 15 (1S7SI. PP^ 509^5*45 A. Fhihppi, 'Die ArginnE-iro- 
schlachl nnd das Psephisma des Kantionos," Mustuw^ N+ F, 

3 5 (iSSo), pp- 607^09. 

7, S. HdlAWciiB. The pedestal of his siatuc wiis fdond at 
Gl^-mpia, nth March 1^7^, in Uic Ea5t ByETOtloe walJ, to the south ot 
the Erttnan bnJl (see v, 37. 9 note). It is a block of feddish-violet 
marhle, of a fine cryctalline structine. On the upper surfece is the 
print of the left fwt of the stutne, together with a round hole for the 
ntlachment nf the right ftwt^ which w'aa drawn back and only touched 
the ground with the hall of the foot, like the statue of Cynisctis (vi. 4. 

11 note). The inscriptionr which is can'ed on the tipper snrflicc of the 
pedestal, roixs thus: VEAAamtw 'AAewt Iti *+BeUanlciis^ an 

Elean from Lepteui" This confirms Pausanias's statement (y, 5. 3) 
that whenever any ettirens of Lepreus won pnies at Olympia the 
herald prcKrtaimed ihem E leans from Lepreus." The victory nf 
HelLnnicu$T as Pausanias infonns us, was won in 01 . S9 (424 B.C,) 
The inscription, howwer, is much later j to jadge from its style it 
belongs to the first century B,C It was dnobtless cut to replai;e ihe 
Original inscriptinn, which had worn away, but of which there are still 
faint tracts on the upper surface of the bast See Die 
Ofyrfifiia^ No+ 1^3. 

7* !□. cheeae ftom tho haoket /t new-made cheese. As soon 
as the mi^ had coagnlated, tt was taken ont of the pail and placed in 
baskets, to let the whey oozt out of it Some fimner^ pkced weights 
□n the baskets, to aqueesc out the whey the &5ter. WU^n taken cut of ’ 
the baskettt, the cheeses were placed on dean boards in a cool shady 
place. See Coluroclla^ ZV ntsfikif, ViL S j PalSndius, vi. 9; Pollute, 
vii. % 173- Pausanias here tdls tis thal the athletes ii5*d to cat the 
cheese fresh fomn the basket, as soon as the whey had been strained off. 

7. 10. thst of Pythoclw-is hy PolycUtm The pedestal of 

this statue was fcimd at Olympia between the Pdoplnm and the temple 
of Hera, 4th June 1079- h t* a quadmngnlar biock of black lime¬ 
stone, and bears on its upper surface the four following iiiscriptionsi, 
of which the mulilaEed Lnscriptions (a) (^) are the original ones j the 
other two arc copies, made perhaps Ln the first century h.ci or \.lh 
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(^f) lliH^U'KA 

(#) noAvKAiiTos 

(r) [Ii'fftiffAij? 'AAilw 

(lO [IIoAl^jMAuEtTD^ ^OL€i *Apy*COS. 

** PythocSta^ an Elean. Palyditus, an Argi ve, made (the statue)." 
The LownptiDn (dj is in the ToniC( (^) in the Af^ivc alphabet The 
date of the ohgtnj^ uiaertptioici (namely n and A) appears to be soon 
after the Peloponnesian wat ^Vf. at the close of the dfth ten lory RC. 
or al the very beginning of the fourth cmt^iry It is, thcrefoiei, a 

moor point whether the sctiJpiar who made the stalue u-as the elder or 
the >OTiiiger Polydllas. He ^’n5 certainly a contemporary of Daedalus 
the Sicyonuin (see note on vL 2. 8) and his bnjther Nt^ueydes; it is 
natural, ihertforej to conclude that he wa* ibclr brother Polyclitus (fioc 
note on iL 32 - 7), This condosion is generally accepted, but the 
question stUJ remains whether the Pol^'dltus who made the statue of 
Pythodes and was brother to Daedalus and Nauc^-'des la to be 
identlEcd with the elder PolyoUtnST who made the great Image of the 
Argive Hera ahoui 423 RC. (see note on iL 17^ 4)1 or with the younger 
FoEyditus, ^ho built the Rotanda in the EpEdaiirian ^nctuary of 
Aesculapiui about 350 rc (sec note on li. 27. 3). We have seen, 
reason to identify him with the younger Polyditus (note on jL 33. 7) 5 
but Messrs. Robert, Dittenberger^ and Pntgold argue that he wiis ihe 
elder sculplor of that name, A Consideration which w-tighs with them 
is the position of the image of Hebe by Nane>'dcs side by side with 
the great Image of Hem by the cider Polyditui (IL 17. | Jf.); they 
infer that the images were contempotary iind that the sculptors were 
brothers. 

The marks on the pedestal of PjlJtodefi £bow that at some tiiuc the 
original statue was retunvcd and Tcptaced hy another, which stood in 
quite a diffcrcTit attitude. The remm'al of the ^tue was probably the 
occasion of renewing the mscription, and if the renewal took place in 
the first century B.C. or a.d. it will follow that this wms the dale of the 
removal of the statue. It seems prohable, therefore^ that the ongliiiil 
statue was removed by some Komon^ possibly by the emptmr Nero, 
and transported la Italy, and that aaer Its removal the Elean authori¬ 
ties replai:«l it by another, in order not to the pedestal empty. 

This conclusion was conSitned hy the discovery ac Rome in j Eg 1 of a 
marble pedestnl which had supported either the uriginai statue of 
Pythocks or a reptica of lb The pedestal was found near the comer 
of the Via del Sole and the Salnm Vecchia, and h bears the followiag 
iDscription: Tlir^tucA^ 'HAftM irti-ra^Ajss. IlnALiHArxVoi^ 'Apytrou, 
'^Pythodes of Ells, a pentalhlete. (A work) of Polyclitus the Arglvt” 
See nreA. /rarirViirfr, Rdmkehe Abtheilnng, 6 pp, 

304-^06 1 A fAjriianim, 5th March i8gi, p. 314 - Uwrrta/ 

7 (ifigi}, p. S 4 fi. The marks on the top of the 
Olympian pedestal show that the origbaJ stame stood resting on the 
right foot, while the left was drawn l^ck and touched the ground 
only with the boll of the foot This ™ the attitude of some of the 
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most famous ftntocs of %ht cider Polyclitus^ jifid ihe feet Ka^ bten uSfrd 
as an ar^ment in fewur of the elder FatydituB having made the Blaine 
□f Pj^ocJei Pmf, Purtwiinsfler at^K that two e:ctsting statues- 
of athiet&Sj one in the Vatitan at Rome (cp. Htlbig* BmAftt dafrk 
dft Sapimliiti£\^n^ f. fk 2S) and one at Munich (Hninn, 

drr No. 303)^ are copies of Polyclituses statue 

of Pythocles. They are in Polyclims's style and the size of thetr feet 
agrees with the original foot-marks on the Olympian pedestal. They 
reprcsetit a yotm^ naked athlete standing wiih the weight of his body 
on ihe right Ioqx, his left foot being somewliat drawTH back The head 
is turned to the leil: ihe right arm hangs by his side ; and the left arm 
from the elbo’ff is stretched oni, the haod grasping a small vessel of 
the shape called 

S«! /asfMrrYftn zvft Nos, 16a, 163; K. Purg^^d, ifi 

Textbu^ ip. 149 fy, ; Ar{‘AA^i(t^'s£Ai 37 (1^791. p 144. 

No. aliO; Rciehh /■ G. J. No. 44 ; Laavy< N<X 

91; Robots, Gfiuti Niv S3; CalUtr, C. & /. 3' 3^751 C. 

Robert^ M^rrim, p IO4 Pojlwjiiiglw^ tf. 

gfwJL p 47 I 

8 . t. Phxadmoil, ad ArgiTB. He was a contemporary of Myton 
ond the elder Polyclitus^ aod ^oiijiAhed in Ol 90 (420-417 B.C.), 
according to Fliny (AW. Ai>/. xiodv. 49). He made a fine Btatuc of an 
Amazon {Pliny, AW. Mif. stov, 53^, and a bmnzu group nf twelve oxen 
which stood io the sanctLiary of Itonian Athena In TheB§aIy (JJ/r/^x^L 
Faliif* it 743). A Koman writer classes him with Polyclitus and 
Ageifldas (Colnmellat nf rTufrYa^ x- 30), Cp. H. Btunn, tt 

£Ttet-^, JiTiins/Z^r^ r. p. 286. 

i, I. h« aJjw insOTbfld at Olympic the names of the victors etc. 
Cp. vL 6. 3. 

8. 3 - The- story, as told by some humbugs^ is this etc The 
story is told by Pliny on the authority of Scopas, who wrote a work on 
the Olympic victors (Pliny* AW. Aixf. xxxiv+ Si), and by Augustine on 
the autbarity of Varro ( Augustine, Ik £tv. xviiL 17), Both these 
writers give the nam* of the fltbJete as Demaenetus, but they agree 
with PausansAB that he was a Parrhasiaii. As to the tiAnBforiiiation 
into a wolf at the s.iciifice of Lyencan Zeus, see viii, a, 6 note. 

8. 3- Bubotaft the Orrenl&iL His victory in the foot-race was 
won 01. 93 (408 ae.) (Xenophonp I a. r ; Diodorus, aiii 68)* 

The CJcdsiiiDn when Eubotos was said to have w'on the chariot-mcc was 
OL [04 (364 See vi 4- 2 note. The intenral between the two 

victories nf Eubolaa is conjiderible | huE we must remember that the 
prire in the chariot-race was awarded, not id the driver, but to the 
owner of the cbariol; there is Ehcndbre an reason why a detor b the 
diarlDt’TACe should not haB'c been an old man. 

8. 4. The occAHJon of TimAnthes' death etc. The following story 
has been copied frem PausaniAS^ with some verbal changes, by Suidas 
(J+ 17 , Ts^v^^). 

B. 5* FI^Pp aq A ^ nf a n front Fellana. A bronie plai^ wbidi 
had apparently been let into the bunt of a pedestal, found east 
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df the 11nTt^-eaaE comer of iht Wrestling-Schoo] (I^alacstra) at OI™pia, 
i gdi bears the fbllo^ving insciiptitm: 


trraf Q <V *AA(^iu s-oj^w fr^term 



Ttfiairov H <f'*AiiT7ral‘, jjs fTTLir Niri vacrail' 

T«nra/aas ii< 9 uif irarSa; £rAu'( 


“Standing ia this suticude the Pelaspan (i.t. Arcadian) boxer gnee at 
the Aipheos ilisplayed the science of Pallajp {i.r. boxing) with his hands, 
when he was piuglnimed victor. But, 0 father Zeus, give fair tEngim 
to Arcadia ngaic 4 aad honoor Philip, who here laid low in fair fight fcHjr 
boys fitmi the ialiinds.” This inscription was doubtless attached to the 
base of a statue of PhiL'p, who is probabiy the Philip here mentioned 
by Pausanias. The only doubt is created by Pausnnias's statement that 
the stiuue of Philip was by Myrom Tlte groat sculptor Myron flourished 
in the first half of the fifth century B.C.; but this inscriptioa, to judge 
from the chamerter of the letters, belongs to the begiunitig of the third 
centary, or possibly to the end of the Iburth century b-c. Various 
solurinns of the difiicuity were suggested by E. Curtius, Two 
Arcadian boy-bosers called Philip may have won OljTnpic victories at 
difierent tinte j or the Myttm n'ho made the statue may not have been 
the great sculptor but a later nam«alce ■ or lastly, the statue may hnse 
beeu by the great Myron, but may have been afterwards tiikcn to repre 
sent Philip, Messrs, Loewy, Holfmaim, Dlttenbeiger, and Porgold 
prefer the second of these solutions, aad in fact there i» some in¬ 
dependent evidence that there was a later sculptor called Myron See 
note oo vL 1 , 3 , * Lydinus brought foali' 

Cnrtiiu flirthcr pointed out that the inscription read bv Pauaaniu 
on ^e pedestal of Philip's status cannot well have been earlier than 
the latter part nf the fourth century icc. t since before that time Pcllana, 
the birthplace of Philip, was m the hands of Sparta, .and a native of thst 
town would not have dared to proclaim himself aa an Araniaiu r*- 
115 an Arcadiain, ^ ^ 



block is flf bLick limeaton^’, and heart the bscripiion: 


K.piTDSa^Q>f 

At\lL 

KAouir 

'Eiinmvw’^ 
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*' CritodamLis of Clilor^ sou of Lichas, Cleaiu a SicyQttiuu^ irxaiJc (the 
statue) “ The EnscdpLiDii seems Xu date from the first tialf of the 
fourth tetitury Trhich agre^ ^rly with what wc otherwise know of 
the date of the EcuJplor Cleon (see note on v\ 2J. 5), Patmoks, it 
will be observedp calls the mblcEe first Cintodamiis and aAerwards 
DamcM^xitus. The inscription proves that the first of the two namea is 
correct. See Dii /fi.itArrf^m Ofymfifu^ No. 167 j 

37 C*® 7 y)F No* sBg; LoeHTi ^rtteA. 

^fi. 

ft* 5. Alypim Sieevi 1, 3, 

S. S. The history of Promachiifl etc See viL 17. $ 

8. fi. Ageladiis the Argive. See note on iv. 33. 3. 

8h 6. when leagoras-seized the Acropolis of Athens etc 

Sec Hcrodotuu v. 72, who spedaUy tuentions Timasitbeus among the 
accoiupIicELS of r^qms who were put to deaih hy the Athenians^ Cp. 
Pans. tli. 4. 2 note. 

I. Theognetna-hia statue la by Ptalichns. Simonides 

wrote an epigram tn honoar of Theognetua {Aaik^l jni. 2^ where 

B^oyn^Tov is a correction for ©eonpiTTOt.'}. As Sirnonides died in OL 7S+ 
3 (466 the irictoTy of Theognetua nmst have been not Later than 
Oi, 78* i (468 Itcj This flits appfoinmatcly the date of the aettiptnr 
Ptolichiis. The s<xiJptor Aristoctes of Sieyoti, hem mentioned by Pan- 
sintas, mast be di&tlngULshed ftom two other sEnilptors of the sarric name, 
vk. {i) Aristocles the Cydonian (v, 25* u)^ and {2) Arlstadcs son of 
Cleoetas (v. 24. 5 note). As to the pupiU and of Arlstodfis the 

Sicyonian, see also § 3 of this chapter and vi. 3. 11, M, Bnmn places 
them Uitis t 

ft) Aristocles;, about OL 70 (500 ii,c,) 

(2) Synfioon^ papi:i nf the preceding. 

(3) Ptolichua (son of the pmeeding), abou t OL flo {460 (But 

Ptolicbos should rather be placed about 468fi.a. See above.) 

<4) and (5) Unlmowi]^ but at work between OL 80 (460 E.C,J and 
01. $0 (420 l!*C) 

(6) Sdstmtus, after OL ^ (420 n.C.) 

(7} Pandas (son of the preceding]+ about OL 100 {380 B,C.) 

Sec Bninri^ d-^evA. Ikuasil^r^ k p. 80 f^. ■ 
of the Bavarian Academy (Munich), /Ai/c/ug; Cly j 83 o, 

p, 480 jy. As to Ptolichus^ see also vl ra. Q ; as to Pantlas, vL 14. e 2- 
As to CanachuSj sec note on vii. j8. 10. 

9 . 2. a Btatno of Xenoclea. The pcdcstaJ of this statue was fotmd 
Et Olytnpia, ifith January iByf, 4 metres nnrth'C.ist of the ped’esial 
of the Messenian Victory (see vv 16. e), in the East ByEantmc wnlL 
The (festal is of coarse-gruined yellowish marble^ and bcai^ the 
following insaipfidtia: 

fa) Kv0i»ft(ioi^ai MaivuAlUE 

(i^) IIuAi-prA«(i)Tci¥ nroi(^)o-tf- 

(f) [MJaiincAuHt HtvojrAgs: vitt^jra tIoSj 

^£a(i^)]^?aAuv Tvtrapa cnu^& IAijk 
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(ii) ** Xetioclcs a MafutaliEuip son of Eutiiyphmti." 

•M^olydiLtis (Eh& statoe)."' 

(if) “ It XeDodes a Mae tinili , iiij smi of EothyphroD, woti a vlctorj-, 
havinf canqucrcd Ibtir ttvestltre withcnit mystlf receiving 
afolL"' 


Iiismpti[Jn.R (4) mid (^} are on the lapper (boruontal} 5[d^ of the 
pedeital j (r) U 00 the front vertical sidt On the upper iuHkce the 
footprints erf the bronie Btatnc, which was aBoirt life site^ are visible. 
The feet u-^re toTned somewhat outwania; the left was a little In front 
of the righL Frtitni their 5 t>'le it appears that the Inscriptions may be 
dated hetween 400 and jSo plc It therefarn, doubtful whether the 
sculptor was the elder nr the ^'oBnger Polycliftis (see ahm^^ ho-tc on 
vi, 7. 10, ^Pythoclrt^), See Die /iui^Fi/f£u Ofym^i\ No, 164 * IC 
Puj^oldt in Ofymfiia.^ Er£f^mjsCjTaf^\b:iXid a, p, tjoj ylrcAxiofif^jieAr 
36 (1B7S), p. 83 ; iCailMT, in mai$£sfAa N.F. 

J 4 (1^79)1 P- j Loewy, Iftsc'A/rr/feft IfiTiiAmta'^ No. go j E. 

Hoffmaiui, Gmemntm^ No, ProC Fnrtw angler, 

hoytrv'eTp thinks that the inscription might be dated about 430 itCLp in 
which cas* the staiue must have been by the elder Polyclitm, He 
identifies two existing starties, one at Paris UrOd one ax Rome, as copies 
of Polyclituses statue of Xenodcs* His gmimds for doing so are lhal 
the Statues me in the style of Poly dims and that the lelath^ position 
of the feet agrees with the footprints on the Olympian pedestaL They 
represent a boy standlog at reit^ the weight on the righi foot^ the kft 
foot slightly advanced, the head looking to the right Prof. Furtwingkr 
enuijicrates other statuesp torsosp and heads which he conceives to be 
copies or imimticins of the statue of Xeaoclcs. See A. FurcwanglerT 
Aleisiertifer^g tf. -F^astt/r^ pp, 415^ 491 

9 - 3 - SofltratoiL Sculptors of this name are mentioned by Pliny 
(A=W. ^>4 x]udv. 51 and 603 and Polybius fiv, yH), In the Dlony^iac 
theatre at Athens the base nf a statue has been found signed by tht 
sdil^or Sostratns, san of EuphranoTr And in the Pimeus there is an 
inscription fmm the base of a statue containing the name of the sculptor 
Sostratuj. See Loewy', IttscAr. iMiVdAtru^^ Nos^ 105^ lod, Cp. 

lirui^ G^iJi Awnsfler-f 1+ pp, gr^ 299^ and note 

on \in. 26, y. 


a 3. the BanctMiT Pflace in Eome. The Temp[e of Peace mi 
R ome was built by Vespasian to commcmoraie the conqucEt of Judaea 
and his own accession to the empire. li was begun in 70 A.D. and 
dedicated m 7 S In it were deposited vast namhen af ,he 6„«, 

works of art, gathered frorn many distant lands, Jn thi^ temole.^ savii 
JoMphns, "wai gathered and deposited cveryehiDg to £ 4 e which jnen 
^ prevwtisly traveUed aU over the world.* Atnorgst the stulU whidi 
■tc^^nedwaa the golden candlestick from the to.pjnt TeL^.^ 
Acmtding to Herod^ ±e temple was the larigest and most beaulilhl 
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kvl 15 ^ Hcnsdijn, L 14. 2 if. ; Plbj\ Ams/. ravi loi; J. H, 

Middleton^ irjniu^ &/ 3, p, t j /yj. 

9, Jr Qi pJiantom-- KniiQisiiced tie Tlctorjf. This aiory is tE:]l£l 

alM by Atibn £ AirA Jx. who naentiQiis <Kfli ^ccfiniinif to anodier 
version Taiinisihcnes despalcled a pigeon with n purple flag feistened lo 
it, which flew to Acgrna with the nei^-s of vitsoiy in one day. 

9. 4 , CratimiH, a Spartan. Nothing mote is known of this 
sculptor. 

9 . 4. the chariot of Gelo^ In the Wrtstling'School (Palaestra} 
at Olj-inpb there were fouiid b fSyS and three large blocks of 

a pedestal of Pajian xnorbte, which is bclic^'ed to have supported the 
chariot of Gelo. The insjznption on the blocks is mutilate^ hut with 
the help of Pausanias’s obseryHtiQii& it may be restored thus : 


[PcAjiiv^ Atii^plvrus TiA^iK avt&riKt 
rXavttia^ Aryivdruf 

Gelo of Gela» son of Deinoinencs, dedicated [the chariot), Glandaa an 
Aeginetan made rt^ See Die/ftstArifign 5^ Na 143 f AnM- 

^lo^schc Ziitung^ 36 (1S7B), p. 14a ; RoeH A. No. 359; Cauer, 
Dd€€iu^ /rrrm Ot«k;* Nol ; Lnewyp fmsclmfim griick. BiidAmi^r^ 
No^ a8: Roberts^ GrttkEpigrupAy^ No. 126; ColIiUp D, / 3, No. 3410L 
Gelo^s victoTj- was won (as PaLisaniftS tells us) in OL 75 (488 nc,) Hu 
had made liiinself tyrant of Geia in OL 72, 2 (491 b,g) See Dionysius 
hfalicarn., Mam. vii t. It woa not dLl 485 B.C. that Gelo 

made hrmsclf master of Syiaoise, Pausanias appears to bave taken 
the date of Gtlo's occupation of Gela aad tmisferrad it by mistake to 
his occupation of SyracuM. Hence his aigmncnt that the Olympic 
victor could not have beep the tynml Gelo Jails to the gruond Cpi 
Clintao, Fttsfi /fc/fip/uH under the years 491 and 4851 Freeman, 
fftj/ory 0/ SitiYjr^ pp. 124, 127, The diet that Glfucios ofAegina 
made this chariot for Gdo pm^xs that Glaudas Nourished m the early 
part af the fifth century B.C. Other works of his are menrioacd by 
Pausoniiis hclow' (| 9 of this chapter ; vi. 10. 3 j irL I f* 9). 

9 . &. OleoiEadea of AstypalaeaM His story is told also by Flumcb 
38 ), Eusebius (Pru/Jiar^ Mmmg^ y. 34), and Suidaa 
KA^opTjS^s). Suidos copfea Ihim pgjusanias. Cp. Rohde, PsycAtr p. 
197 jy* From an inso-jptian found m the sonctoary of Aesciilapiita at 
Epidattras learn that Astypolaeo, was a colony of Epidaurus, or at 
least Ehat it was so regarded by the Epidaurions, who accorded to the 
AstypaJcins immunity fmeo imposts and parddpatioa in tbtlr riles 
(Cavvadioi, Fb5oV/« 1. p, 73, Insdr. No+ 233)- According 

to Scymnns f^Or^lt dtJin'fiAo, 551) Ast^'palaea was a cototiy of Meganu 
19 . T. Dlaneiu the Car^tiaii. TTic OijTnpic victory of Glaucus 
seems to have betn gmned Ln OL 75 {480 p,c.) For a writer in 
BekkeHs AnjfrdiTffi Gru^a £t, p, 333) says that Glaums was crowned 
at Qlytnpia in the twenty-filih Olympiad, Ktd ciKCMrrT^i- 

irufSo, where, as Stebelk pnlntcd cwit, we must necessarily read iJISapii- 
Kotrn^if for ^ijiitscrnrjy. This is provtd by the statement of the same 
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wTiltr in the Ant^ddj tbiit Glamo^i wpi jaiiaisinatetl at ihe instigation 
of GcIot tyrant of Sj^cim ; for Gelo was tyrant of Syracuse from OI. 
73, 4 to OL 75. 3 {485^478 ILC.) Tbe corrceticrri is finther confirmed 
by tbe iad thal the stsvmc of Claiicns wns by Glaticias of A^ina 
(§ 3 Jt sculptor was a conttmpiaraiy of Gtlo’s [see note on 

vi 4), The wdter in the Aofahta states that Glaucus von three 
victories at ihe PythiAn+ and ten at the Isthtnian games ^ and llmt he 
was fonr cubits high all bat five fingen. That Ghuicns wa* fattaous 
boater is proved by the repeated mention of him by ancient writers 
{Demosthenes, xviii. p. 331; Aeschines, iiL tSp; LndaUp Pro 
19 i AtieL'di}/it Gra^m * Bi^L Rrg, PtMrisifnsii^ 

ed. Gramer, 2. p. 1S4}- Snidas PAarMChs) copies his accotmt of 
Glaucus from PaiisaniaSr Phiiostratus tells the same anecdote of 
Gloncus that Pausanias tells, but attritmtes the exhortation at ihe 
crideni inoineTit to the trainer Tisias instead of to the bay's father 
(Z?r ortt 20), As to Glaocus the sea demon^ from whom 

the athlete was supposed to be descended, see an article by J* de 
Wute, ‘ Le dieu marm, Glancus^^ Rruui 2 {i^45)r pp. 

622-630 1 and cp, 11L 22. 7 note. 

10 . 4, His fftatan haa not only & shield-hat also a helmet 

——- and gTeftTeA etc. On some Greek v^es the armed race is 
represented m it was nm in the old style, die ninners being amicd 
with shlddt helmet, and greaves, as Damaretus was represented in Ids 
staiue. On other* generally later, vases the nmncT^ have shields and 
belmets but no greaves. See Daremberg et Saglio, bkr ttnfi- 

guit£s^ I. pL 2. p. 1644; Schr^ibeTj RtUef^/ajj Taf. Jtxiu 3 and 3 ; 
Mid especially Fr. Hauser, 'Zur Tiibbger BTOTiste/yniM^icA £irjkii^£ 
/w/iVk 4 j, 2 (1BS7), pp. 95-107^ 10 (1853), PIC 182-203. ^ 

the oldest vase-paintings,” says Mr, Tianser, '■the wearing of greaves 
11 not constant, as we should expect it to be from the sLatement of 
Pausanias as the equipment oi the rmmers in the anned race. In 
fact greavea can be shown only in three rcpresenEalions of this dale (say 
roughly ahotil 520 E.ii\ while in four they are wanting. From this 
time onward the wearing of greaves prevaib more and mon^ but shortly 
before the middEe of the fifth century BLt it Censrs suddenly and once 
for all*’ {/oMr^a^ d arfk. /tisf. id (1895), p. 199). The shidd which 
ihe runners in the ’rase-peuntings carry is always rourid^ the helmet is 
generally of the Attic shape, wiih roemd cheek^pleces and a round slit 
above the eyes As to Damaretus and the mErodiiction of the 

armed race^ up, v. S. to; vilh 26. 2 ; s. 7. 7, 

10 . 5- thn AjflTei EulelidaA iml ChiT^htunk. These sculp¬ 
tors are not otherwise knowii. They probably dnurished about OL 70 
{500 nc,), simni^ they made the statues of Damaretus and his son 
Theopompus, of wham the former won victories in OI 6 c Emd OI 66 
(530 Mid St6 1L£) Cp. B^nn, Gfi^A. d gr£e,-k u p- 61. 

10 . 5 -" IcEmH, a TArentine. He dourished in OI 77 (472 a cv 
occorfinff to StephaoM Bpantiiu Ti^v). The nrirtness of his 
truning is referred in by Plata vlii, pp. g.n e.84011. cp F»^^ 

p. 316 d) and Aei™ (AW. nmm. vL i; ri. 3). Ludan 
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mentioiis hiEn oiDong; the fam nna tminecs ^uaihj]^ a^mm- 

^tndz, 35]w 

10. 6. ^ statue of Fastajoeo^ on EleatL He wnn tbc pHic in the 
bay3^ wreslling-mnid) in OL 86 {436 b.c.) See ti^ j. The statue 
of Pnntarces here mentioned by P^tusani^ bos been by some ideiitiCed 
with the smme of the boy hy Phidias, which PaiEsaitias mentioned above 
(vi. 4. 5]. But (1] Qu the bo^ of the laltei* statue the only name 
inscribed Id have been that of the sculptor, PhidtaSp Now it is 

highly tniprobable that the sEntot of an Olympic victor shoold not have 
been inscribed with tbe vicloz^s cniioe and ihe contest in whidi be had 
bcon yictorioils, (^) If the statue of Pantarces here noticed had been 
by Pliidiasip Pausania^ lA-ould nlniost cerminly have said so, (j) it is 
very unlikely tlutt he would have mentioned the same statue twice 
Over in such a way ns to lead the reader to suppose that he was 
describing two sepOfate worlcSv Cp. Flasch, * Olympia^' in Bawndster^s 
DmJrmifffr, p. 1099 note 2; C. Robert, in 23 (iISS), p. 444 ; 

A_ Furtwang-]er, A. gri^eA^ p, 63 . 

It IS said that Phidias insenbec] die name of his iivotiniB Fantarces 
on the huger of his great smtae of Zeus at Olympia (Photins, 
ri7% Frjj^.i-vkio'ia But the Pantnrces whose name was so in- 

sCfiTied was ^id to be an Ar^pve. Heuce he may have been a diSerent 
person from tlie Olympic vEctor+ who was an Elean. The Olympic 
victory of Fantarces the Elean in 436 B.C. is sometimes appealed Co 
os evidence that Phidias was at work on his great inmge of Zeus at 
thift time (voL 3. p. SJ 4 )^ ^ ^vouxite of Phidias was a 

didbrent pet^on from Pantarces the Klean, this argomeut would fall 
to the ground. See G. Loesciicke, in I/isteriscAe (/»/trswc^Mngvrr A* 
pp. 34 - 33 ; C Koberti Lc.; Ovcitieckj GeSfk, dL 
^TrVrAr i. p. 368 Anm. 3^ 

The statue here mentioned by Pausanlas is not to be confounded 
either with the suppo^d likeness of Fniftarees on she ihrcme of Zcua 
(v. ir. 3) or With the statue of him erected by the Achaeans (vL 15. a). 

10, 6. Ageladas. See note on iv, 33, 2, 

10. 6^ the image of Zeiis^ wblch was dedlcabsd by the Oreeke 
etc. See v. 33. i. 

10 . 9. that of AgiadAd Is by Semmhuj. Two fagments of white 
marble which perhaps fomied part of the base of this statue were 
faiiud at Olympia In JS79. One of the fragments was found near the 
temple of Ilem^ Ihc other to the c^st of the temple of Zeu$. The 
inscriptioa, as restored by Rnehl, r uns thus 1 

[Ei^rdb'a FaXtiiK 

imr^ vfKiuraJs jtoA^v ia[yuiia 
[Ejypo^^ov Tov Jv Aiyjii^ fipyoy]. 

AgiadaS;^ an Elcan^ dedicated this sLacuc, having been victmrious as a 
boy In bchsdng at the goodly games of Zeus. Behold me herct a work 
of Seramhns, the man of Aeglna." The reatoratiou is, however, very 
uncertain. See InschiJ^f/i vim Ofymfita^ No. 150; An^Mff^^giscAe 
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TE£J. ON— T/fEAGMN^S 


IE. VI. SUS 


Zdtung, 37 tiS79j^ p. i6l. No. 31a ; Rodil, /_ £?. A N<i. 335 ; Locwy, 

No. 416 ^ Robert^ 

No. 123 T H, Gnu^rum^ Npv 372. 

Nothing more ts knowo of the sculptor Crambos. 

10 . 9 ' FtSftQO of ToUoIl The white miuhle Imk which sup¬ 
ported this statue was round at Qlftupia outaide the East ll^ranthac 
waUJ^ jst December 1877=* On the upper (horuontal) autbico Is a 
mutliaied insoipiJon of the fifth century ii.c.: 

vru[sj 


A Jatcr copy of the inseriptioii, doubtless made to repkee the originai 
whidi even ±en had become illegible, was ctrt probably b the first 
cenUiry B.C Like the original inscription, the copy I5 on the upper 
(horiiontal) kce of the stout Ulth the help of these two copies and 
of PatisanuLs, the Lnsorption may be restuFed a$ foliowu j 


ApNa? 'Optor^curw wru\t iie& 


" Tehouj an Arcadian of Oresthasium^^ sm of glorious Daemon, dedJ- 
catfed this (statue), being victorious among the boys la boxing*" From 
the marks on the top nf the base it appear^ that the statue “w-as of 
bronze and life sbe; it rested equally cm both feet, but tlie left foot was 
^Ewhat in advance ^ the right* See Di^ OfymA/a, 

T*'( 1877)1 P 1901 No. qi| 
liL, 3^ (in8;o), p yo; Kmbd, In Afustum^ RF. 34 ftiyoL 

& ^ Roberta, Gjvftfr No* 270 ; 

E> llpfiTruijmt ^ylhgt Jpigr^ Gnt^t. Na 3 ?fi. 

U. Theagoaes, a Tlmaiam He won a victory at Olympia in 
bfflcing in OL 75 (480 ac) See vi. 6 , s. He is said to have once 
eaten a wlUe bull ftr a wager (Alhomcus, %. p, ^lad c)w Pitstarch 
says that Theagenes won tsoo firowns (Pauaanlas S 5 Eaya 1400) ** of 
wliidi he considered the most to be rubbish »| and be teUs a sinrr 
iQttstialive of his jealottsy and touchy seme of his own prt^aninence as 
an athlete (JWyjS/. rfifiui. i 5. 7> Lucian Ufu/. am- 

reni. 35) amplcB Thcagenea with Pulydamas of Scotusa, as to whom 

see vt* 3-> 

A blflch of white marble, inscribed with a long list nf viototies. 
"^ch*™ fotmd at Olyyipia b 1877 . I 3 supposed by somi: to ha 5 
Monied to the pedestal of Theagnytes's statue; but mme nrobahlv it 
bdonged to that of Dorieus the Rhailan. Sec above, p. 26 
IL 4- I hava alreadT narrated etc. See vi 6 , 5 to, 

'^^,^'*®Parted thifl world etc. The foUowtne storv 
a^t the statue of Theagenes is oho told at len^h by Dio Ch^o^l^ 
(Oral. HCKi. vol, JL p. 377 jy. ed, Dindarf) and Kusefeins ^ratfiar 

ff Sr; ll’" tHJtJ had recov^ieti 

* n^^ncr described in the story, the people of Thasos 
or the famre ware their hate long m hopwir of Dcmet^ Cp. Ukm, 
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OFFEAVM^rS OF IFIEFO 




* Utbef Dimonei^ Hcitjoi ™d Cenlcn,* d, 

Jtijiar. CL d. A. wAf. GmlL d. Lcip^gi 1^50, p. 1S5; E. 

RohdCr p. iSl ji^. 

11. 6. sunk the statue In the aea. it is said tlmtT^-litn Sdpb 

A/ricanu^ the younger, died, u statue of Apollo wept Tor three day&. 
So the Romany by the advice of the voted that the ^atec 

shpuld be cot tn pieces and flung inta the seu (Dig Cassius^,, xxxvu 84, 
voL z. p. 129 e± Diodorf}. 

IE 9. he heala diHeo^iee, and id honotiTed the ns^tlTea. 
Lucian mctttioEJS 12) that the statue of Theagenes 

m Thosos crured fe^^rs, as the statue of Pelydamas did at Olympuu 
Athenagoras says that the Thasians worshipped Theagenes as a god 
[Sufifilica^if fiptr CAtii/i£i?iis^ ^ 4 i P- ^ 01 ^ 0 ]^ 

12 . 1 ^ Kora —^ tyr&nt of ByraensoH One of the offerings dedi¬ 
cated by Hicro at Olympia [though not for an 01 >'mplc ^-Ictory) is in 
ejclstcnce. It a brotite helmet, of Etruscun ihapO;^ and has evidently 
been nsed. It was found at Olympia in tBiy, and was presented TO the 
British Museutn by CcoTge IV+ On the upper part of the hetmet ia the 
InscriptloD: 


KT f 
1 “ 




Aft I' 




Itai TtK 

TY Hvpdp cLjr^ 


HicrOp son of DlnomeiteB^ and the SymcusaiLs (dedicated) to Zeus 
these Etnisc:an spoils from Cumae.In 474 B.EX HIefOp being besought 
by the people of Cumae to deliver them from the Etniscaa cruisers 
which scoured the «ea% sent to Cumae a fleet which gave battle to the 
Etruscans and defeated them with great Loss {Diodorus, xi. ; t ; SchoL 
on Pindar, FjiA i. i:37)r The helmet in i^^ticstion wus protaably -one of 
many weapons uhtn the Etrnseanfi \n this sea-^ght and dedicated 
by Hiero oT Olympia. We can hardly doubt that it was actually worn 
by one of the Etruscan seamen in the battle^ 

Sec /Ji'tf /ttjckn/i&t fvw Ko* 249 ^ Kochi, I, G. An Ko. 51O l Kajbcl, 

GnUi^Of Na, ?45t HlckSi AiJter^a/ f'mfrtpistiit No, 15 ^ 

CxDCTp DfUriuj /mrr. Gmrr,* pS ; CuUiti, £?. L 3;^ Na 322F; Robcias^ 

Grffj^ Fpigm^k^u Na III rE Hoflnumn^ Cto££. Na 310 j 
SftfSigip 3 (iBtSlI. p (MS : Newton, m Art am/ 

^ 59 Jg- S FiKinnni ^X p. a^Q jy. 

A yniive oflenng dedicated at Delphi for a victory won by l^iero in 
the Pythian gomes was found by the French at Delphi In 1896- li 
1$ a hrgme statue metr^ represents a ^^oimg man clad 

in n robe which teaches tn his feet and wearing on his head the yiEitor^s 
wreath; in his light hand he grasps the itbs oF two horses, of which 
some rrmaiits ha^^t been founil The statue is a masterpiece and in 
nearly perfect preservaiion. See lVfH:A4^m£^rifi^ 

6 th June iSg^t 734; i 3 t!i June iSg 6 | p. 769; 37th Jane 
189$, p. -831; zst Aug. i2g6, p. 1031 ; Cem/dcs Fi^rafus 

/Acad, iiff/orCrzj^/i>Hrj 34 (TS96), p. 1B6 

12 - 1. Oaatu--Calamis. See notes on w 25. 5 and 10+ 
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BJIPPU^—SOM^ OF FOLYClEJi^ 


PK. vr, ILLI5 


12 . 4 ^ He met his deatli at th& bmids of Hinonieiies etc. 
r'aufianlas iiai here made a mistalic. It was aol Hseio but his 
t'lwidson HieronymuiS whti wus aBsassLnateil In 315 ILC. hy a bond af 
cfliQspjmtarSj among whom a certain Dinoinenes played a leading part 
(Livy, 3CX1V. 7 T q3. Polybius, vii. 7 ; Dtodorns, xjlvI 15), His graiid' 
faLhcr, Hicro IL* died penEiefolly, betoved and honoured, at a great age, 
In tlie aamo or the preceding year (Livy, %xiv. 4; Polybius, v\l S : 
Lncian, i q ; VaEerius Maximus, viii. r 3^ Ext I )t 

12. s. some account both, of Aratiie and of Arens etc. Sc* li. & 
j^.; iJi 6* 4 


12 . fi. Baippag. Bn was a pupil crf Lysippus and flouriahed in OL 
lai (294 ac,) (Pliny, jVitr. kxiiv, 5 r and 66). Cp. Pans. vi. i 4 . 
5 p Brunn, d, .ffrrVrA. 1. p. 407 jy, 

12 . a. tha elegiac Terses (on hia etatue) —declare that the 
Tntaaana are Arcadiane. Fn the time nf Pausanias the tD¥im TriUa 
^longed to Acimja (lii. 32 . G hence Pansanias is surprised to 

nnd that in the insciiptldn on the base of Agesarchiis'i statue Tritia was 
rectflned to Arcade It has been suggested that Ttitia may have been 
annexed by Arcadia at the time when Arcadia was at tlie bcighc of ita 
po¥ier^ soon alter the foundation 0/ Megalopolis (Hursiaiip (rfftjfT. 2. p. 
314 note 3 ). The geographer Dicafiarehus, who flourished about 30C1 
B,C., se^ tn have reckoTled Tritia to Arcadia (Cicero, Fpttf. tui A/Zi- 
ri/wr, in. 2, 3), But Oiii would hardly explain why it bcloTiged to 
Arcadm m the time of Agesafthus^ that is, probably about the middle 
nf the second century H.^, (see next notel. Perhaps the most probable 
soluLimi of the dlffiniliy ie that proposed by Brunn ((rfjrtA, rt gwf^, 
Atiasticr^ P- 536 )- He conjectureB that the Romans after their eon- 
quest of Achaia in 146 B.C. may have severed Tritia from Achnia and 
assigned 11 to Arradia, ^ith the intention of ibus curtailiiig the power 
of the rebel Aehaeans. Bui it was aflcnv.irda assigned to Patrae in 
^haia by Augustus (Patis. viL 22. 6X and bo belonged to AchaSa io 
Pau^^^fi time. The present passage of Pauaanias has been misundcr- 
by Prof C. Robert 19 tlM 4 \ p- 301 sg.% was 

pointed outhy Mr; Loewy {IrucAr.^KA. Hi/dAaufr, p. xiiii. strA Co 
W. Gurlitt, Uit^r p, 363. 

12 . 9 - the fiouB of PolyeJ'Shg, See vL 4^ 5 note. The subsequent 
mimtion of them, to w hich Fausaniaa lie re refew^ occum in x, 34. 6 and 
8. As the sons of Polydes pr&bahEy douiii^bcd about the middle of the 
MXOnd century flX., this so far helps ns to fix the dale of Agesanchua 

Eusebius mentions a boxer Hegesarclius 
f' ’* probably a tliffcreot person 

Pausajtiaa, though Prot 

Robert would identify them. See above, 14 jg, 
j Crotona. He waa victorious in the y ini jAth. 

S' ^n-^' ^ I: 

nf^ . of Laciaian Hera. Jt s,™i nn the pn>. 

MWtory of Ucmimj^near Cmcona, and «ver«J by the l£ 
Creeks who assembled m gnwt annibeni to hold the festival of 
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goddess (Aristoile, J/jrVn^* 96), In the tlays of its prosperity 

Lhc sanctuary CTOwded vritJi votive offtfings (Sttabo^ vL p. 261 j. 
Here vi'omen, robed in blcLck, lEtaurned for Achilles (Lycophimi, Qu- 
jtvuirti, ^36 Hfath the scholin of TicCies). It Is said thut the ashes 
on the altar of the goddeas standing under the open sky were ne^er stirred 
even by the mosa violent storm (Pliay, iVai. Alsi. iL 240), and that 
if a man cut his uiirne on a rife of the temple he would live as long as 
bis name remained an the tde {Senin% nn Ylrgil, itL 532), in 
J7J n.C. the Censor Q. Fidvius Ffecciis tmroofed the temple and truns- 
ported the tiles to Rome, but the Senate ordered thcin to be restored 
(LiiTfi 3)* PftJler, l^^rmscJk^ i. p. 268 ; fV., 

GrirtA 1. p. 163* 

13 . 2. Chlonifi. Cbionis won Olympic victories in OL 39^ 
and 3t {668, 664, 660^ 656 E-c) Sc* iii. 14. 3; iv, 23. 4 and £0; 

39r 3 ; Eusebttis, voL pi 1971 ed. Schone. (Eusebjus* 

however, givt^ the name of the victor in OL 26 a,=i Cbamitih) The 
armed race was not intnduced till OL 65 (520 fLCL] See v. 8. io. 
Myron flourished OL 80 (460-4^6 ikC.) [Pliny, MU. A'st. xxifiv. 49). 

13 . 5. proved at Olympia that he excelled etc, Tbls and the 
next sentence are copied aJmost verbally by Suidas {r.v. 

Pausaniiii's livuds imply that the long race, th* short tuc*, and the 
doable race were: all nm an the same day and in the order mentioned. 
Krause thought that these races must have been run in u didertnt order^ 
namely, short race, dniible race, feng lace, because that was the chroao^ 
logical order in which they were iuslJtuted {see Pans. v. 8 . 6 with the 
notes). Bnt there is no leascm to suppose that the order of the games 
was determiuctl by such antiepsarian considcnitions rather than by con¬ 
sideration 3 of prracrical convenience^ Tb.^c the Inug race must have been 
run early in the day seems to be proved by the IhcE that once an Argivt 
ruuuer^ after winning the long race at Olympia, announced his victory 
m person at Aigos fbe same day (Eusebius, vol. i. pi ao;, ed 

Schone). Further^ the order in which Pausanlas mentions the races 
(namely long race, short rojcci double race) is confirttied by the fact that 
^is was the order followed at other places, IT we may judge from the 
order In which the victors are mentioned in Inscriptions (C. G. S. L 
Not 414, 4r6T 417, 430 , r765> Cp. Krause, p. 98 sg. \ 

Dissen, on Pindar, viA. k p. 269. 

13 . 4. a RhodiaUp Leonidas. Be is tneiatinned by Phliostiatus 
(f/mwViJ, JUL 41), His victories were won b 01 . 154, 155^ 156, *57 
(164, t6o, 156, TJ2 B.C.J See Easebius, voL i- p- 209, 

Schtine, who odds that Leonidas was the 6ist and ouly man who won 
twelve Olympic cro^'Ua In four Olympiads. 

13 * 5* tton of Bnrlfi etc. Duns was tyrant of Samos, and a cqh:- 
muporary of Thcupbiostus (Atheuacuaj viiL p. 337 d}. The exile of 
the Samians referred la by Pausanias ia probably the period of tbc 
Athenian occup^on { 36 S '323 B,c.), when the popuhirion was 

driven out and lived m trile, dll they restored by Perdfecas- The 
sculptor Hippias is otherwise unknown. See Drunup G^scA d- ^ritcA 
I. p. 433 3 f.; \ 1 scbcrp iu J^Aanii^Afs N.F. 22 
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AJ^/SriOA^—TElEUA CffUS 


BK, rt* *L 1 S 


ti^^7)p 318 J-??. j C. Curtius, Im£An/^fi vFrd S/uif/^n Tur Gta^Jkkktf 

"'flw p, 5 j^.^,; P, Gardja^i Samirs a^d ri^miTp pL 5 S 

13 - 6. Aris^tioOt &on of TlioopMlM. The p^estnl of this statue 
was found f^oth October 1S79) in the Byiantbic wnH, about 10 
metres south nf the base of the ftfessemau Vir;tory fv+ 26. i)h It is 
a qiiadnm^ular block of blade limesTcric, From the footpriatf of the 
statue on the upper surfoce of the pedestiU it appears that the statnt 
■was hfe sbe^ and that it rested, e^oally on both feet^ whJeh were some¬ 
what turned out The inscription^ which Is much wKLihcred, is an on 
the upper surface of the pedestal^ in front of the footprint^ Tt mas 
thus: 

ApcoT* 4 (i>^i^ 0£i>i^c^cQe ^EriSuijpin^, 

UoAo^Acitiif 


**Ari5tion of Epidaunia^ jjnn of Theophiles. Polyclitus made (the 
filatitc) ” To juiljft hum the character nf the letters, the inscriptiem 
belongs to the middle of the fourth century KC. | the sculptor was there¬ 
fore the younger Polyclitus, See Dk No, 

l£ 5 t PuTgold* in Ofym^a: Textband s. p. 150 ja. j 

Zidtung, 37 (1879). F- ^07, Ng. 337 ^ Loewy, 
grt^ch. Na 92 * Colliti^ a /?. / 3. No. 3348. Prof! Fart- 

wangler thmlcs that a number of cristiog statues of Hermes, espedahy 
oue in the Lansdowne CoHectiem, gh e us an idea of the pose of Poly- 
dlta^5 statue of Aristion {Mn^ftrwjtrke d PlmHir^ p. 501 

13 * 7* A Sjoyoniaii, OaJiachiiSL There were two sculptors of 
Sicytm named Canachus. This is the younger of the two. He 
flourished in OL 95 (400 ii,a) ^Phny, NaA 50), uud was one 

^330 made the statuea dedicated by the Lacedaemonians 
at Delphi m oommeuiPTution of their victory over the Athemiins at 
Aegos^mi (405 n c.) Sec Paus. ir. 9. m ; Bnmn, GtscJL d. grkrJi. 

t^sikr, I, pp, 7^, 2"?7^ As to the elder CanadiuSt see note on 

»UL 46, 3. ^ 

B. Ti£aader. He appeara to have b«n meotloned by Phidai-. 
See Pmdar, ^ Bergk, Jragin. 363, was destroyed by Diony. 

fills, tyrant of Sjiatiisc, la 403 b,C. (Diodoni^ siv. 15). 

13 . 1 1. Tel ifiTia c t mfl. The base of hlf statue was found at OlvmDia 
iSth May 1877, on the south edge of the terrace of the temple of Zeus! 
teiwccn the East Byiaqttne wall .and ihe small gatetray of the So^ 
cnace walL It seems to be ia its originnj position. The stone Is a 
CMT^ g^ linrestone. On the upper suriwe are the footprints of a 
hfe-sue bronze sta^,^ which must have rested equally on both fcei. 
The fonowiag iiiscn|ition is carved on the vertical side of the base; 

, T>jW^X« Ti,A*>tdx[ov1, 

OAt^Hrtn TtSpiinry 

‘”r'“ 
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to the date pf the spicriptioEL Messrs. DitletibctEcrand PurEold assigia 
it CO llie end of tlie fourth ecotuiy or the first half of the third crcntory 
itc. : Prof. Furtwimgter and the titc G* Hirschfeld aasigo it to the 
secoivd half of the fourth century ILC.; Mr+ Locwy think? it cannot he 
earlier than the hegiuning nf the * Heilemsdc ^ fieticrtl noi later than 
the middJe of the second century nt The sculptor Philonides Is only 
known from this niscriptiun. See Dtg No. 

177 \ 35 ( 437 ?), p. 95 Na fio? Loe«y^ 

£rie€^ No, 142, 

Ft is to be observ'ed that the bases of the statues nf Telcmachus^ 
Epitherses [15. 6)^ Antigonus {15. 7), artd PhUtmides (ifiL 5) have all 
becin found to tlie soutt! of the temple of Zeus, and in die oMer men^ 
tLPned by FausaniaSp taking them from east to west. It seems prolrablc, 
ihertfortj os Prof. Furtwiin^dcr has observed, that fWi^tn the present 
passage as lor as § Pausanias is descxibing in order, from east lo 
west, the statues which lined the broad street (used for processions) 
which ran to the south of the temple of Zeus m a direction from cast to 
wesL See FmtwiingFef+ mArrAti^/^^s-t:Me Zdfurig, 37 (1379), pu 140. 

The inscribed b^es of tvm statues of another TcTemachtia, a son of 
Eton, who won an Olympic vicfoiy' w'lth a racehorse, probably about 
the beginning of the first centnry B.CL, Lave been found at Olympia. 
i>nc of the statues w-as erected in honour of TclemacJiuf by the Olympic 
Umpires {and the Olympic Comici]. Sec Dti IfiSfAnyittti 
vatt Ofymfi^a^ Nos, 199^ 40*6 ; ArfMologiscAt 34 {1S76), pv 

J40 No, iS. 

13 . It. fhfl Btatno of AdstophoE, son of Lyainna etc. A 
fragment of greyish-blue Hymcttian marble, found at Olympia lath 
October l&76t ts conjectured ta have formed part of the pedestal of 
Ariiiophon^s statue. Jt bears a few letters of an inscription, which 
Mesirs. Dlttenberger and Pnrgold propose to restore as follows j— 

*0 o ^p^afwv] 

AimWt' Ail 

'^'The Athenian people (dedicated this: $tatne of) Aristophou, son of 
LysfnuSj to Olympian Zeus.^ The rescoration is confirmed hy ihe fact 
that the fragment was fcmud to the south of the East Bycmtine wall, 
close to the base of Telemachus {ate the preceding note) \ for Pansanias 
mention^ the statue of Aristophon immediately after that of Telemachus. 
It is farther confirmed by the discovery at Atheus of a dedicatory 
inscription., bearing the rLame of Aristophon, son of Lj^otis, which in 
Si^e and material agrees exactly with the Olympian Lascriptlort {C. / A* 
iL Ko. 1475), Both inscriptions apparently belong to the latter part of 
the fourth centuiy B.c. Sec /?#k fnu Jirtfldn 7 fff» Oiymjtta^ No. 169. 

14 . j- the gajuaa which the Ignianw of SminLa eeLebmte* 

Olympian were held at Smyrua (PhiEostratus, f 7 f. Se/hfL i. 25^ 

Z3), aJso games in hauuur of the Emperor Hadrian, which seem to hai”e 
been called the Hadrian-Olymplan games (Philostialus, L 25. i t 

Aitcmidorus, Oairocr. L 63). Sec Krause, p, 224 
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14 . 5+ Tba Htatna of fiOQ. flf IMjitlniTWL A fnigmeiit of a 

pede&Lil of dark ilmcBtooe^ fausd ta die east of ih^ Coitndl House at 
Olympia, bears diE ftajfeieTitary iiacription i 

It tnay possibly have been part of the pedestal which supported the 
slMue of Milp. But the form of the on ih* iascripdan (0 instead 
□f &) k against the aupposilioiL Sec JC^Z/un^y 4a I tSSsh 

p. go, Kq. 429 ; Roebl, /. G* A. No. 589^ 

14 . f4 Wlo gaiaed bie Ticturiee-- at Dlympia. This is 

mentioned also by Diodoms (itiL 9) and Eusebitts voL t. 

p. □oij ciL Schdne), the latter of whom, adds that ^[lId won also 
priiEs at the Pythian gnmes^ ten at the Isthmianp and nme at the 
N^c--ui- One of Ms Olympic victories was won in OL 62 (533 euc.), 
according to Eusebius {^c.) The account which Pausanias here gives 
of Milo is mpied ahrmst verbally by Suidas {r.t/* MiAmv). 

14 . 6. ffis feata with tha pomegianato and the quoit etc. 
Philostmtus describes (Vi/. iv. 28) the hmiurc statue of Mjlo 

at Olympia as standing on a quoi^ the left hand grasping a pome, 
gramte^ the fingers of the right hand stretched stmigfat out, and a fillet 
endrcling the hmws. But this may be an imaginary desctiptipn^ con¬ 
cocted from the sionts cumat ftbout the feats of strength which Milo 
exhibited, and which are here described by Pausanias* Even if 
PhibstratQsk descriptiem were tree, it wuutd ftimkh no greiund for 
holdings With Mr. S^emr (Z 7 e Ofywt^onicttfi^jrt lUf 33 that 

the statue of Milo conformed to the type of the Apollo of Canachui (as 
to which see note on tHn. 46. 3), Milok feat with the pomegmnate is 
mentioned aka by Aelian ( Vcfr. kis/. II 34; iil.^ jVaZ ftnim. vi. 15). 

14h S* ha was MUed by wBd beasts etc The stoiy of the death 
of Milo IS laid m suhslanlially the same way by Strabo (vL u 363I 
Valenus Maximus (h^ 13, g), Aulus Gejncis (xv. 16). and a schotlaS 
an Tbeocrltiis (iv. 6). 

14 . 9. Eyrrhns, aon of Aeaddea etc See k 11 

14 * ] c the tyranny of AnfltotiiiiTi5, See v, 1 note. 

14 . II. Qorgua^ a HesBauiait tlis victory must hava been later 
il^n 01 . 103 i;36S E.C.) See vi 2. io s^,; Bmun, GesirJi. d. erinh. 
A itiiithry t . p, agfi. * and the IbUoning note, 

14 . II. Tharon, & Boootian. The Inscribed pedestnl of a statue 
been fanrd ai PeigamHS, fmn, lehieh il nppeais 
Hiat he dounsbed tn the first half of the second ccntniy blc. The 
i^ta on the upper surface of the pedestal show that the statue was cf 

P‘ ' ‘1 Jf- J Loewy, InsthwifttH gri^^h. Bitd 

T: 'it’ f™ I No jn. 

14 . 1 1 , Sflaanaru See note on vi 4^ 5, ' 

14 . 12. XenombTotnB. Three ii^ents of a,^ ^ „hich 

Xenonibrolus were foond at Ol j-mpia in iS?8 
|md ISBft They a« of a f„y 

The marlts itsiii to show that XcnombiiDtus was represcni&J stredin^ 
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in FrtFnt of or bMidc hfs l^onc; The insciiption, to which Pay5aiiia& 
refers^ Is engraved on the base* atid runs as follows : 

[Atw ireviSaJ^fiwig mfjui iTrfirttSJii [plkqvJ 

[jf« KC[AAlb™i'] ffpctl 
K](j^V fpo^jKciv IJurarpv 

t^ofrjoJf H]na[yla[yeTD] 

Toifos,] mfdioM E>ftv4fif3fiOT^V « £f Vil'] *EAAa¥ 

ai^iTOV dFuSfcil j^vui/iFt'a firzrocn'^vEiS. 

If you would knoWj the tale is true tlmt the most glorious victory In 
the horse-race was non in that Olympiad in which Xemmibrotna 
gained the holy prize for speed ot Pisa and so was the first to uiake the 
iile of Merops known (ai OLyinpia)i Such was he as you behold. 
Greece hymns his fame of hursemauship in deathless soug^^ The 
instription appears ffEiTn its Style to date from about J 5^^330 B.G The 
expression *■ such was he as you behold ^ shows that the statue was a 
portrait of Xeuombrotus. See D/f /trsirArjJfen pah Ol/m^a, Kcl 170. 
As to portiait-fitaiuea of victorflj see aboi-e, p. i* 

lA 1 3 . Kf eroplan Co&+ Cos was called Mempian and the Coans 
were CjaJItd Meropes alter a mytlucaJ king Merops or his daughter 
Meropis {Hyginus, As/n^nemifii, iL 16; Stephanux B^rzant M^o^; 
Ajitoniuus LibcmUl,^ Tmnsfitfm. J Jju 

14 . 12. Pantian, Cp, vL 3. 11 ; vL g: and the note on vi. 

5. 1. 

14 . 13. TiBameune. See liL 

14 ^ 13. Stomins^ As this sculptor made a &talue of Hieronymus 
who defeated Tisamenuaf and Ttsamenus was present at the battle of 
Plataca (479 Siomius may liave flourished in OL 75 (4813-477 H,a) 
(Bruiin^ d, ^grifdL Awaj/Zpr^ l. p. 117 J17.) 

IS^ j. Axchlppuj, a Mltylenian A round pedesud of dark grey 
marble which seems to have supported the statue of Archjppua was 
fuqnd at Olympia, April 1876* to the south of the temple of Zeus, 
between the South Terrace wall and the north wing of the Coundl 
Hguso. It hears the tnscripdont 

Xa AAic^aFO 

^vTiXjjmiQT- 

‘'Ai^hippus, ft Mytilemiinj son of CaUiphanes.-^ Frtim its style the 
inscription seems to date from the end of the fonrth or the beginning 
of the third century B.ct See 7 Vfr OfympiOy Xa 173^ 

15 . 2. Theonmestnsof Sard^. Pliny f^Vlj/u AA/. Ksxiv* 91) meutions 
ft Theomnestus omDug the scEilptnrs who represented athletes, armed 
men, hunters^ and permits ftacriJicicg. Further, an inscription from the 
base of a statue made jointly by TheomnestUB, son of Theodmiis, and 
Dionysius, son of Astiu^ has been fonnd in Chios. As we learn from 
the present po^^age af PaUsftnias that Theomnestus made a statue of a 
native of Chios^ it Is probable that she Theomnestu* uf Patt^anias and 
the Theomnestus of the inscription ore sdentlcah 5 ee Eninu, Gssek. d 
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gritcM, KumtUr^ i. p. 533 ; Lo««y, laschtifttrt grittk. Bimittur, Na 
2B6 i /£p UntfrsMckutigtn xuT gritch, KUntittfgsschichit, p, lo. 

15 . 3, OlitOJMdiTiB, Atjian bears ivitnesa to ibe strict tempenmce 
of this athlete {Nat, n, i ; Var. Arf. uL 30). Cp. 'Atuedefa 

Cmau i tadJ, BHifotk. Nig, ParitUnstit cd. Cramcrj 3. p, 154. Pindar 
memKins an athlete named CJlttnruichiu who wno ,1 victory at the 
Isthmus {Pyth, viiL 51), but the Clitmnachus (nenltonod by Pausanlaa 
vras of coutBC a diflereut peison, since he won a victory in Ol. 141 
<216 P C.) PausaaUs’s account of Ctitomachns is copied by Saidas 

15 , 3. tlie Ihasian Thengeaes. See vi, 6. 5 ; vL 11. 2-9, 

16 . 4, Caprna, ut Elean. Cp, v, at. 10. 

IS. S. When Gapms had won la the WTostlin^ etc. This pass.-we 
shows that at Olympia the wrestlin^^ boxing, and pancratimn regularly 
took place on the same day and in the order of mention, though on the 
present ocouion Capnis persuaded the umpires for once to bring on 
the pancratium before the wrestling. That the pancratium took place 
fate m the day may be inferred from an insetiption of Roman times, 
found at Olympia, in which it is mentioned that a pancraliast, Tiberias 
Claudius Rufus, continued the contest till night had /alien and the stars 
were shining (Zh> laakrifien voh Olympia,, No, 541 Arthaatajnt^ 
7 ,ixtung, 36 (1878), p. 9f ay,, No. 147). Panaanias mention an 
oecasfon when the panciatiom lasted mto the night fv. 9. 3I, hoi that 
was in the old days, before OL 77 (47a ac.), when all the contests 
were held in one day. The same order (wrestling, baxing, pnncfaiitmi) 
would icem to have been followed, ai least in the men's contests, in 
of Ainphiamias nt Oroptii, if we may jud^e &t>m the order 
m which the victaa are mEmticiDcd in mfimptioas (C. L C, C. i. Nos, 
414, 416, 417). The contests are mcntiDncd in the same order in 
another uiscnptian Ibimd between ThespUc and Plataea (C. I G G ^ 

1. No. 1765). ■ ■ 

15 , 6. Epithnmes. A part of the pedestal of his statue was found at 
Olympuj, 14th January 1879, to the south of t he temple of Zeus, opposite 
the sixth culimm twnnting from the west), hut only n paces fem 
the smnh ^ of the Altis. It is n block of Pentelic marble, with holts 
at the back for clamps by which it was fastened to another block The 
imcnptiaD, which is canjMJy cut, 15 aa folbwa t 

Kol r^y irtp^Eov, 

IU 49 iiKp,iro^ T.poX‘V‘"**P^<o4 nrdijtrc 

“The people of Eryihrae (dedteatefi this statue nA Eni,i,„™ r 
.to ™. i. 

Olympia, and won mctoties at all the great games 
Rhodian, son ^ Timocharis, made (the sutife).’ The 
iiacfiption can harfly be determined on palaeogaphiii 
know too liWe about the history of writing a, ErythraJ a 
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iii diilc i$ furnished by the uajiie tsf ihe aculptar (see below). See 

v&ft Olym^a^ No. lS6 ; 37 {1879)4. 

p. 54 t Nol 339; Loewy, ImaArrJf^nBilefAamrt Na 176* The 
sculptcir PytliQtntus 15 meiidDDed by Pliny {/\ 7 a/. kLii. xxxiv. 91), and 
two RhcMllim inscripdoti^s from the pcdesliys of statues by him have 
come down to os. He seems to have Bourished at the end of the third 
or the beglimmg of tht second centary B.C, See Bnami^ GtifA. d, 
/Tanj/ler, I. p. 461 j Loewy^ ai. Nos. if4, 175 | Ditten- 
beryer and Pur^ald, b Die wn 0 (ymj>i£i^ pu 31S Jf i on 

No. j86. 

15 . 6, I pointed out a little shove etc. See vi. 9. 4 jy. 

1 ^. 7- The FaJeaJid etc. The island of Cephallenia was divided 
bin foni" petty independent states^ each with its own capital These 
towns were Same, Pronnit Crane, and Pale* Thb subdivision of the 
tskiid explains its political m5:ignifi.ra.nre in antiquity. The tuime of 
l^ale is still reinioed in the modem the name of the peninsula on 

which Pale atoocL Sec Buryian, Getfgr. voff GFi'itAtn/imd 3. pp. 37 J, 
373 ^§n 377 ^ 

16 h 7- Demotrftifl who marchad agaiaBt Selencna etc. The 
DcinetriB5 meant is Demetriiis Poliometcs. See h lo. 3; L 16. i. 

Lhi 7< A staitie of Demetiiiia-and a statue of Demetnns' 

Ban Anti^onTLBH Pordotis of the inserfbed bases of both these staioes 
have been foimd at Olympia. (t) A slab of grey limc^toncj which fonned 
the upper part of the bait of Ancigonus’s statue, w'as found (8th May 
1876) south of the temple of Zeus, at the sixth column recLoning from 
the wirst It bears the ktscriplJon : 

[^0] i Bl;'fLI 1 > 7 {i 0 gv] 

[^a}( 7 iX^ ^AvTrfyai'cvH 

The Byzantine people (dedicated ihl^ ^taitie of) king Atitigonus.^ 
See Di£ ImcArifien vffn No. 304 j 

3^ (1877)1 pr 38:f No. 36; DittenhcrgCfp Sjrffege Im^r. Grate. Na 
t6t j Hick^p GrttA AfrA>n Itutr^ Na 166* Me E. E Hlclcs suggests 
Ehat this statue may have been dedicated by the Byzantines uut of 
gratitude for a cnjshbg defeat which AutIgoEius Gonatas, son of 
Demstriiui PoliorccteSp had Lcfllctcd b 376 ILC. on the Gauls settled In 
Thrace, w'ho were a continual danger to B^'^antium. See J usdn, xxv. 2 
Polybius, tv. 46* L^vyj, xxzvii!. 16. 

(3) Two fr^menis of a pedestal of grey limestone were found at 
Olympia in 1879. They bear a mutilated inscription, which may be 
restored as follows : 

[*OJ o Bu^avTici^v 

|j&a]iriA[^ AiT/i]»Tptiiv. 

**Tte B>'zaniine peopk (dedicated lbs statue of) King Demetrius.'* 
See Die I^cAriJ^eit van Ofymfiiay No. 305. 

Pausonias thought that the two kings coEnmemomled by these 
s^tatues were Demetriua Poljonjctcs iinH his son Andgonus Gonatas. 
More probably, howevcT, the Aniigonus commemorated wn^ Antigonus 
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the OiiMyai, the father (not Antii^ontis GnmitoT of Demetrius 

Polioroote^ For anolibef Lascrtpiicm foutid at Qlyisipb record^ ^ vote 
of dmoks anid oongniiiiktiDii to the two ktng^ Aodgonus aod Demetiius 
{Ike IfucAnfiftf V 4 fn Oiympi^^ No. 45 ; Ar^kafflogis^At Zeitung^ 37 
(1S79), 1125 -r^^t -54)- these two kmg^ an; almost certfliiily 

Antigoeus the One-eyed and his son Demetrius potianiete% who 
assumed the title of kinits simidtooeously in 306 B.c. as a consequence 
oT Demetmis's viotoiy at Salamis in Cyprus (see i. 6^ 6 note), whereas 
Demetrius Pohorcetes mud his son AntE^onus Conafiis wero nc^xr 
kmE5 at ihc same time. Marw^cx in the con^mtulatiocisi Antigojjus is 
tneetioeed hefore DemetriuSp which uould not have been the case if 
Demetnas had been his father. And that the An%qims and 
Demetrius to whoco the cotrgratulation^ are voted are the s^e 
Anti^onus and Demetrius whose statues nre hert tnentioned by 
PausaniiiB is made probable by the fact (hat the pedef^tal^ of their 
statues are made of the same sort of stone (a fin-e-^ralned Limestone 
not often employed at Olimpia) on wliich the vote of thanks and 
coELgrtittilatloiis is cttgiavecL 

IS. g. anather ^tnn of Areii& For the other statue of Aietts^ 
see vi 5, 

15 . I Cl. Oaprofl. Sec above, § 4 j^., and v. 2 u 10 note. 

15 . lo. P&eaniua, an mean. Set vL 16. 9 note. 

16 . E«. Anaii eh idJA . His statue ha^ been already mentjoned (vL 

14. ii). Schubart isug^ested that Pausamas's noteg may ha%x here 
got mixed up Jur AIlrr/AMtAmfir^fiuArJ^//^ 9 (1S5 1}^ p, 197). 

15^ [. Bnxydainus who cournmnd^ the Aetolians etc. See 
JL 16. 4^ 

16 . 2. The statue of Antigoaua-and the etaine nf BeleuetUL 

Statues of Aorigonufr and Seleucus have been already mentiDned (vL 

jj^ r), 

16. the capture of Demetritifi. 5« i. tc 3 . 2 ; L i 5 . t. 

16 . 2. Tlmoii won Tlctoiies in the pentathlum etc. See v, 2. 

As tp the reason why he abjibained from compeung at the Isthmian 
^ames aee v^ 2. 1-4; cp. vi. 3, 9. He is to be dJstiniiTiished from 
Titunn the victor in the chariot-mee (vi 2. 8 t vj. 13, 6)u 

16 . 3, Antfgonua tho eufixdlstn of Philip^ See vil 7, 4, Honours 
were lavished on him by the Greeks at the Ncmtan games. See 
Polybius, iL 70. 

16. 4 . tho winter Nemuan gamm. See u. t^. 3 notei 

iBi S. a e 1 sa.tao nf Fhllonidoi. The base of this statue was found 
111 the south-west comer of the Altls, aut hfarch 1E79, U is of >'e 1 Iow 
sandstone and hears the mscription: 
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“ Philonides, son of Zm^ a of Chirraoneae in Crate, a^d a 

courier and mad-measnrer to King AJexandcr in Asia, dedjcntcd (tliU 
statue) to Olympian Zeus."' Set I>U lascJ^n^in Ofympia^ No« 
ay6j AnrM^hgiscA^ Zeifung^ 37 (1S79J, p. jj^ No, 375: Ditten^ 
berger, Syihgf: No, ttSf Hicki, Ahi, /fffrfr>4 

Na, 139, A mudlatcd copy of ihe same inscription was found to the 
north of the Gyzanllae chur^ at Olympia, 37th November 1379. See 
Z?fir rpfl: Olyifipia^ NOr 377 ; 37 

P- 3o9i J39, ITae oUtc of rDad-measuitr f^^^aoTumj^, 
litemUy * stepper') to AJe^andcr the Creai wa5 previously known froiM 
Atheuaeus, who mentioiu (34 pu 442) one Baeton, a “ rDad-nitasuTer ^ 
to Alexander the Creat and author of a work oji the stages of Alex¬ 
ander's mauch from day to day. Another road-measurer to Alexander 
the Great was named Bio^netus (Pliiiyp jVh/, kht* vi, 61), The 
* road-mco^Ter * had probably to esLtttmte hy paces and to record the 
length of eaeh day's manck A road which had thus been measured by 
pacEis was said to be literally Spaced^ (Polybius^ ilL 

kmv. 13 : Strabo^ p, 322). See DrovTcn, (^^AjrAie /fifA 
Afynr/lfjvr,^ L 2, p, 383, 

16. 3- a fftatne of Leohldaa, a sative of Noxoi. The base of 
tltis statue was found before the n^t end of the north front of the 
Leonldaemti, loth April 1680, It was built into a Byzantine edifipc^ 
The base is of bUck limestone and bears a mutilated inscription which 
may be restored as follows: 

Ac£i>vfr6]^k' Aeb^td^u 

“ The city of Psopbis dedicated (this statue of) Leomdaa, a Naxian, 
son of Leotes, to Olympian Zen^:," The style of the inBcription 
points tfl the second half of the fourth omiury p.c. See Ihe 
Twr Ofymfijjjf No, 294 i Ar^Aan/ff^tsfAi 39 (iSSrJp p, S9 

No. 39 J- From the name of Leonidas's father we leam that the 

Leonidas in question is the same nmn who built the Lconidacum, 
See V, 15, I tintc. Hence we are justified in supplying Nwftov in the 
present inscription. 

16. 7. Lyslppun, on Elean. A fnigmeni of a pedestal of black 
limestone, conjectured by Dr. Purgold to have formed part of the 
pedestal of the statue of Lysippus^ was found at Olympia about 20 
pace* south uf the w»L end of the Byzantine chuTch, It bears the 
following fragmentary inscripliou: 

«Ixo(|i'|F94 *ApycMJS' 

Zei/ung, 39 {1681), p 85 No, 387 J Roehh 
/r tr, Aj. No, 44 ^ A clue ip the date of Lysippm the Elean is 
fitrnishcd by the fact, menboned by Pansonias, that hia statue was by 
Andrea* the ArgiTUn For the pedestal of aunthcT scatye by this scnlptor 
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b«^i found al Olympia^ which tts to date tlw artistic 

activity of Andreas about 169 The pedesbU in question suppcitcd 
a statue set up by die Achaean f-e^gue la hanemr of Q. Marcius 
Fhilippus, who b the mscription is desctihed as Consul of the Romans. 
FbUlppus was consul twii:% najndy in zS6 md m 169 B.c CLivy, 
x£xiR> B, il i u , I ij* In the laLLet year he -cotumimded b the H'ar 
sgabst Perseus and received an embassy from the Achaean League 
(Polybltia, Dcviii 10 Htnce the constilate referred t* rn the 

inscn'ptiDn is probably the btter of the two. See /nj^rAnJ^m 
wn Oiytitpia, No. jl8 \ I>ittenbe?rger, Sj^lhg^ /kwn Nn. ^27; 

Loewy, iMs^rhipe^ MiidAaifcr^ Na 475. Wc may bfer^ 

then, that Lysippus the Eiean hved In the first half of the second 
century B.Ch 

16 . B. he Mt up a elab etc This atone has beeo found at 
Olympia in two pieces. One piece was found (gth November 1880) 
IS metres east qf the apse of the Byzaiuine church; the other was 
found (3 tst January 1S81) b the court of the Wresaing - School 
(PataestraJ. The stone is E:rey liniMtont The bach La rough hewn j 
the front bears the following insciiptiDn; 

A«iV[€icr]flro^] 

j All '0[A]t'/£irHp 
ciw^ijfr}i 

^iiir]6 Tmrfic Ttts iTTtL 
Aat f A Aaj((£a, 
ifiova ^QUrUTl- 

o Tttff £e rAr tA- 
irpdrar irra- 

TpEdHQir- 

ro. 


^Diiimtlienes a LacedacnumUii, sm of Dinoitlicnes, a viclof b {he 
Bi the Olympic games, dedicated (the staiue) to Olympian 
^us. From this stotie to Lucedaemon is 630 (furlcmgi), and fotun It 
to the Gist stone is 30 (furlong's).’' See Die hcm Ohmfna, 

*’■ 

It mU be ohasved that Pansanba gives the disumce of the stone 
from Lacedaemon as Gdo futlongs^ whereas the atone says 6lo. Fau- 
sai^ s^a tfijwve added the 30 fin^oog^ mentioDed on the stone 

^ f* ‘I** fiRi stone. U appnan 

that the first stone" viia wt up 30 furlonga beyond Laceda^W 
^teh y ,n the san^unry of Apollo at Amydoe. which is jnst aC 
30 fclongs distant fbm the th««nt of ancient Spsxta (E CurS 
/VA^t.ee««r. =. p, 245). As the one iiBcribed st^w^ set np b 
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tlst sajirtnmy ttt Dlj-mpb, it wm natural tiuxt tEie other fibcriild also be 
set up m a sojiciuaiy. Similarly we hear of o^plca of a treaty^ cngmvtd 
On stone^ beinjj set up at Olympia and in the saiiCtuary al Amyulae^ 
(Thucydides, v, jS, 9)- This ta Bmnn'a e^lonatEon of the inacripdoii, 
and it has been accepted by Mr. W. Gurtit! {l/i^ Fawjumuts, p, 163) 
arid Mr. G. H, (IHe ofymfiiXcAm £m£wi i, Tti^ p. z^}. The 

question, however^ still remains: why shoutd DlnDstlLenea hav'c recorded 
On the ba 5 c of his statue the disluBce Ironti Olympia to Lacedaetnon 
and perhaps Amydae? To thia E, Curttua replied that DlDoathenes 
may have been a road - measurer {se* note on g * Fhilanides 
and may have helped to determine the tneasurmients which he thus 
recorded. 


f 11®^ in39 (jSStj^ pp 93-96 J G. lErech- 

rciJ, ^ pp, toj-TOj I Sduihsrtp in 39 (tSSt), 

p. 47 t f Brnnn, jp {tSB4), 33 ry. 1 ^ 


The French sur^-ejufs csthnaled the diatance by the old trad fmm 
Spam to OJyicpia at 105 to toG kibrnetTcs, that ia aheaut Gg to GG 
miles (BoblayB, p, ray). The distance mEntinued on the 

stone of DLnosthenes (630 furlongs) 1$ equal to 11 r.y kilomecxes qr 
about 69 miles, if wt reckon the Greek furtno^ {jfaite) at 177.4 metres. 
See voL a. p- J 3^ 

The Olympic victory of Djncrethenes probably fed m OL 11G 
{31G b.cl) It la true that Eusebms caJJa the i-ictOT of that year 
Demd$thenes (CtncmV. vol. 1, p. 205 sf. ed. Schbne) and that 
Diodonis i y) ctdls him DlnomcneSr But bath of them ngroe In 
stating that he was a Lnconiaiip and probably the names Demosthene:^ 
and Dinomenes are merdy clerical enore for Dinosthenes, the form 
of the name which PaLisantas has preserved and which U confinoed 
by the b^ription. At least we kjioWj from the combined teatliriony 
of Pansanias and the mBcription^ that Dinosthenes an Olympic 
victor,^ and his name occurs nowhere else b the list of Olympic victors 
preserved by Eusehiua The assumed date of the victory (316 acj 
agrees also well with the atylc of the ini&criptioii. 

IB. d. StheimlAr See nntc on vi. ry. 5, 

16 . 9 ’ PaeajiiiiiK Eon of Di^iatrlus. The base of this statue was 
found at Olytnpie, i6th February built into a waler-ba^in b an 

early Byiantine edifice, at the back of the southern part of the Echo 
Colonnade. It is of gray hmesione. On the upper surface are the 
footprints of the statuethey ahow that It rested on the right font, 
which wa^ in advance^ whiJe only the tip of the left foot touched the 
ground. The inscfiption is ; 


Tlacdi-iOf Aa/iaTpfou ^HArb^ 

** Paeaniu5 an Elean, ion of Dgjtiatrius.*^ See l}ic t-ww 

jQfym/rhi^ No. J79 ; 40 p, 195 

No. 43S, The Olympic victory of Paeaniu^ fdi in OL 141 (ji6 B.C) 
In the following Olymipiad faia ilc ) he waa defeated by Caprus. See 
VI. 15.4 j^. and I Or As to the Pythian rictoriea of Paeoni us, see vL 


A 

^ "jt t- 
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15. where Lhree such \'ictane 5 are recorded* whereas here Puusanij^. 
ihrout^h fbrEeriuiiiefifi perhaps, speaks of aidy two, 

16 . 9. B, dudot of xn AthenLui, Qlaacon, aon of Etowrles, 
The pedestal which supported this chariot was round at Olympia in 
tSSo, to the north-west of the Binrantine church. It rnrts i-rtt d of two 
blocks of grty limestone, which weie found separately, built into late 
1^- Cta the tap of the base are holes for atlachme the charloL 
The i!i54inption is: 


Ait FAaiJ^HUjF 


“Glaucon m Athenian, son of Eteodes (dedicated this chariot) to 
OljTiipiM Zeus. The dimensions of the base L 6 & metrr lopp bv 
,76 high and .46 broad) show that the chariot must haTc been a 
mmmeure one. From the ornamental character of the letters, the 
inscnptioo seems to belong to the third ceniuiy B.C. See lUe Ituckriffes 
CVjw/b<, No. I 7 » l Ztiiung, (,881), p, SS ry., 

“ Mentioned in an Attic inscriptinn. See V, 

des Ciatdron,' MiffAtH, d. arefu IttsL in Athm 9 

(1684), pp . 49-53. . w 

17 . I. But if you will go to the right etc. k has been 
why Pausanias has div.d^ the statues of the Olympic victors into two 
^ups, the one compnsed m «. the other in ly-ig. Dr. Diini- 

ewnprised the statues which sn^ 
within the Alps, romd about the temple of Zens ; and that the second 
group comprised those which stood beside the road followed by the 
f^'^o^n'^ m tt tKfore Aids was emended by Nen, 

r a ; I' S« Dbrpfrld, in 

Mittkal. d arvA. Imt. in Aihfn, 13 (18&6), p. ssr n. lu 

^ution is onsatisbuztmy For Pauiias's words irjy that* the ZSJd 

grtmp of statues extended fh>m ihc LeonidaeuTn to the great altar of 

Zeu^ a^ the altar of Zees was at all times within the AltiT^ Monrover 

Pnu^ias api^irs to have indoded in the first group tbe slatu« wbict 

thirh^he^ pnjces^onaj mad on the south of the temple of Zeus, and 

.^us until ^e wered precinci was extended by Nero (see note™ vi ti 

I l)t lad-ced, Dr. Derpfdd's view seenu ip be coniDlP^t^iv 

by the fact th^two of the stames in the second groupie d^lS^W 

Pansaiiias „s being not tir from the pillar of Oenomaus^ 

the pillar of OenoTnaua was between the great aJlar anrt ti, 

r-t 

11 . I- the LeoqjdxBiun towards tbs great altar a< . c 

January 1876), south of the Muth-^tTomer rf S 

The decree is in the Elean dialect and seems to h^ JeuK. 
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a. pubHc friend {finixmjs) and b^cfiictnr of tlic city; that he shall have 
a seat q( hanuui al the festival of DicFnysus^ a shaie of the iactiices, etc 
It is further provided that the decree shall be grav^ on bronae and set 
up in the sancliiajry of Zens hy one .^eschinas^ the snpetintcndeiiL of the 
hordes. The iascriplion seems to bdon^ to the period bemeea the 
death of Alexander the Great and the Roman conquestf perhaps to 
the dnsr half of the third ceutury B,c, It is framed behiecn EnlaJatirre 
Coriathian pilasters and surmoiintcd by a miniature gisJile, in which 
a bundi of fifjupcs is repne^tsi between Vxa donhle mbs. the l>adge 
or crest of TeneilDs (see note on x. 14. i). See i>/> f/rsfAnfim -i/im 
Ofymfiiat Ko, 39 i JircAiwf^gfscAe 33 (pub, i^76\ pp* 

No. 4 I CaMer,, /nscr. No, 264 ? Collitij G. £>, £ t. 

No. 1172. AfiSkn teUa how Democrales nsed to draw a ring rotind 
himaelf b the arena and defy Ms adversaries to drar him out of it (Far 
Afj/.iv, 15), ' 

17 , J, DIoDyaiclsa-Lystis, Nothing more h known of these 

sculptors. 

17, 3. -FluluitiE-gained flve vietorioa in numing at Olympia 

^c. Two of his victciries wm tn the short foot-race, and were nun in 
OL 139 and JJO (264 and 360 B,C,) (Ensebius;, CWwf, voL c n, 307. 
c(L S^chilnc), 

17 . 5, Stheimla. tho Olynthiaiu Cp, vf. 16. 8. A acolptor named 
Sthennis floEmshed in OL ii j {p& b.c,X according to Pliny (jVci/, A£r4 

V, 5 *^) ! and a sculptor of this name made Mr Siitope a statue of the 
hcn> Autolycus which was carried off by LucuUns. See Strabo, xii, 

Pluurcli, Evcuiluj, Z 2 i cp, Appsaiij .UiiAriil S3, Pliny afco 
mentions statues of Demeter. Zeus. and Athena by Sthennis^ which 
were in the lempleof Concord at Rome (Mi/, Ahf^ itrov, Further^ 
fmin an Lnscriprion foimd fn ibe sanctuarj^ of Arnphiamus, near Oropus 
(G £ G. G. JSl i. No, 379; Loc^t', I/KcAr. gi^rfA, BMAmifr^ No, 103 a)| 
we learn that an Aihtriian scidptor named Sthennis, sou of Herodoma, 
made a statue for king Lysimadms. Prof. Beandorf has suggested 
that the Atheman ScJicnnis may be identical nnib the Olynihian Sthennk, 
sinccj after the desimction of Olynthus by Philip, Sthennis may have 
migrated to Athens and received the ddrenship. On this hypothesis 
the two statues by S^ennls at Olympia (Pans, vi. t6, 8; vi, ty, 5) 
were executed befoie the destructiou of Olynthua, whiJe eonsequently 
Sthennis still described, himself as an Olj'nthian, But OI>-cithu? was 
destroyed In 348 b,c,t and Lysimachos did oat nssume the title of king 
till 306 Hence on Prof Benndorfs view we s-hould have to assume 

that Sihcnnia was at work before 348 and after 306 B.C.^ which ia possible 
but not tery puehnble. 

Two other pede^tnls of statues ingned with the name of the 5<niEptor 
Sthennh (but without further designation) are in e^stenct One of 
them (Luewy, ci/. No, 83) w'as found cm the Acropolis at Athens, 
and therefore may presumably he referred lo the Athenkn Sthennis: it 
seems to date from the latter part of the fourth century B,c, j\notLer 
(Laewy, pp. jcjV. No. 481) seems to be a later copy, An original 
Inscription* A fragment of a base of Pentelic maTble, found in the 
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STHENNfS—DAE TO?fDAS 


bKL vt, xtlS 


Dicmysiai: iheatre at AtheiiB [Loewy+ 541), titm A dedi¬ 

catory inscription by Stheimis^ son nf Hcrodmuj of Ibe lomiibip 
□f Diomia; this Sthennis is probably ibe AthenLan icuJptor. Fnmi 
miDihef inscripdaa found in the fianctwuy of Ampbioraus near Ompua 
{€. /. G. G. iST, L No. 315 \ Loewy, i n a) it vrould seem 

that Ibe Athenian Sthennis had a son Tho was aba a sctilptor, and 
who bore his paternal grand&thcr^s name of Herodonis, 

On the whole it must be left an open n^ncsnon whether the Olyn- 
ihian Sth a i n is and the Athenian Sthennis were one mid the same 
person, and whether^ supposing they were twn^ the notices in FImy, 
ShabOj and Plutarch (see above) refer to the Olynthmn nr the Athenian 
sculptor. 


See Brandy A Kunitier, I. pp. Jpt; 

fftiick. BiUhiaur, Noi, 83, tSK A (pp 3j, 3S4), iia m (pp. 

S4r t O. Bcnndaif^ in iMitmiekinkt 

? 40 'r 4 > 

17 . Sh Daetondas, a SiOFonlan. [n the olive-wtiod helotr Delphi 
wai ftnmd a ftagment a base ef bluish marble bearing the ^igiiatEirc 
of a sculptor Daetoudas. Probabty this la the Dactondas meniinned by 
Paasanlas ; for the latter sculptor ia^ppeirs, from whai Pausmiiaj says, to 
have been a ctMnempmary of Ale?iiidcr the Grear^ and the character 
of the Inscnplinn agrees well with that date. See Loewy, 

Biidkinur, No. 97. Cp* Brunn, Gttdk. d. ^rigcA. /Li^miUr^ 

i. p. 4iE. 

An insaription from the pedestal of a statue by m sculptor Daetotidas 
exists at Thebes ; it seems to date ffom the early port of the third 
century JLC, {C, A & G. S. t. Na. 3473 ). 

17 . 6, the Oytlda. The pedigree of Ctytius, the founder of die 
Ciy 6 d familyp was, according to ihe present passage of Pausanias, as 
follov.^: 

Amythfloa 

Mdufqm- 

ThlAallui- 


LoeW^f 

384 ^ #». 

4 m , 26 (1S75V pp. 


Oickt 

AuTphltfKili 

AicniiHn 

Ornai 


This diflers from the (hmily-trec of hldampus given by Homer (Odyss* 
xv> 34J as foUows s \ ^ * 


SltilAttipup 


OkI« 

Au^IiLtUIJ 


t^Q[yplH (3 


oiL 


i 


TbtocfTnbinm 
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From Ia3cripLiciu fouiHl m Chios il appears that a bnmdi of 
the Clyttds was settled in thal tslasd. The inscriptions conGfm 
the form of the name Oytid (KAit^iSai) as against the form Clytiad 
^KAirrinfiiyv), which appcois in the icJrt of Herodotus {k, J3). The 
name Oicles, which s^^ms to have betp a himily name of the CIj'tids, 
also oecnrs hi Chian msoipdons. See B. Hau^saunier^ in de 

Cerntsfi, ktll^niqut^ j {^^79)i PP+ 45-5^1 ^43-255. 

17 . the dais^ter id Plte£eii& Her name was Alphe^ihoea. 
See viiL 34. 8 . 

17 . 7. CanthtitLS, the Bie^nian. Cp. vi. j. 5 note. 

17 . 7 ' the etatue of G^rgias, the LeontinlaiL The base of this 
statue of the famous rbetorician was fonDd by the Gennans at OlyiPpia 
(l6ib Dtcambcr 1S76), 10 metres north of the naith^easi ennser of ±e 
temple of Zens. 11 is of blacJc limestottc- The tnsciiptioD is as follows : 

rr^fi fi£v aScA[H^j^T Ti^ Fapyiov 

€H Ttttn^ &* yiyurni *Tinrnj™nj5^ 

'iTWOJcjoaTUL's ^ 05 dvitfi^KcM 

fbcnruv^ ira«£fbat 

F 6 pylov n(rK::5™* ttprnjs fs dyiSraiff 

au&LS im ^iTjTtpK ikoXAioi'" 'ffipw Tixi^v- 
jfQi ^A^roAAbPvicw yi'dAotf fKie^r d^oKf ltuj^ 
ov TrXoirnv irupdofjy^\ curEj&c/af SS Tpmni*i'+ 

« Gorgias of Leontlnb son pf Chamtanddes. Dcicrat^ took to wife the 
sister of Gorgias, and by lier he had a soo ilippcscfates^ and Hippo¬ 
crates had a son Emnolpus^ who dedicated this statue for two reasons^ 
for educalion^s and affection's sake. No mortal ever yet discovered 
a ^irer art to train the soul for* virtuous struggles than Gengias, In 
Apollo's vale his statue sLacds, a proof of his piety^ not a display of his 
wealth.'^ The tnscription apparently belongs to the early part of the 
fouitli century h.C See bu IfUfArjfiai ven OljmpjAj No. 393 ; 
jircAdi>/o£JSirAd 3§ (1677), p. 43^ No. 54 ; Kaibcb 

nja/*j Gmtca, No, 875 a; ii Hoffinanii, GriMKWw^ No, 

357^ The latter part of the mscription refers to the gilt or golden 
statue of hlmsrrlf which Gorgia^ dedicated in the temple of Apoho at 
Delphi. See x. 18^ 7 note. 

8. at Athena -- on an emboasy. Gorgiii^s embassy to 

Athens occurred in 437 nx. CDiodurtis^ xiL 53 t tp. ThucydideSp iil S6). 
As to the embassy and the effect of Gorgias^'s eloquence on the Athenians, 
ate PlalOf Jfifffiiiu p. 283 b j Phllostratus^ FrV. SiifiA. 1. 9. 3 j 

Dionysus H^coinosensist De Lyjra JudiduT^j 3 } Flatarch^ Ih 

SocriiA'j^ 13, 

17. 9^ Gorglaa lived a hundred and five Others said . 

variously toy, lo8, or log years. See Zclkr, Fki 7 as<fpMe ii5rr Gn^trAm^ 
!,*■ p, 948, note 3. Pmt ZeUtr tnclliies to date the life of Gutgiaa 

483-375 

IB. 3, Anaxitnenefl, This writer appears^ as Fausaeiaa mdicatesp 
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ID Kave eompQSKi ihret hiEtories^ t* A histor^r gf Philip of Macedonia 
in ai least ei^ht books (HaTpocraCiOTt, /.v- Kn^vAi^): a. A histoTy of 
AJexajidET the Great tn at least two bonks (Haqmcration^ f.v, *AAxu 
: Dioncnti Laerdus, iL a. 3}; 3. A history of Crwce Ttum the 
earnest times under the title of * the Fir^ Hl?tonc 3 ' (Atheaaeus, vL 
p. 231 c). The scope of this lost work is d-tfscribed by Diodoros 
{iLv. as folioWG; “ AnaxLmenes of Lanipsatras recorded the earliest 
history of Greece^ starting with the theogony and the first rate of tocsx 
He brought his history down to the battie of Mantinea and the deatfi ef 
Alexander^ comprisLag aknost all the aHairs of both the Greeks and 
the borbariims in twelve books-^ Stiidas tells tis {r,Vr 
that Anajdmenes was a pupil nf Diogenes ih^ Cynic and 4 tutor of 
Ateiander the Greatp whom he attended in his campaigns. 

IS. 2. The following anecdutea &re told of him. These two 
anecdotes arc told La almost the same words by Suidas 'Avoft- 

X 3 . 7- PnLddamAfip an AeginetaiL lit h mentioned by Pindor 
as the fir^i Acginetan (Aeacid) who won an Olympic victory. Pindar 
adds that Prajcidamas wus crowned five times at the Isthmus and thrice 
at Ncmea (Pindar, AVm/dtHj, vl 27 Pmxidamas is also mentioned 

by the pseudo-PlutaToh 20), Altboggh Pansanias here 

tells us that the statues of Pmaidoims (OL 59 = S44 ti.C) and Rexib'tas 
(OL 61 = 536 BX.) were the drat statues of athletes set up at Ol^-mpla^ 
he had prevtouily incntioned the statue of Euielldns ( 01 . 38 p»6l£ B.C.), 
expressly sayeng that it was ancient and the Inscdption eu St worn with 
Rge (vL 15. By 

10. I. On this terrace aro the trofUfttrios. The sitnatiun of the 
treasuries on a terrace overlpoking the Alda, immediately at the foot 
of Ml Ctoujus, is accinntely described by Pausonias, except that the 
treasuries he rather to the cast than to the uotth of the temple of Hem. 
A diglit of steps^ dating perhaps fram the time of the Persian wars, 
leads up to the temire, TTiese steps art mentioned by Pautsanias {v. 
zt. 2), At the back of the treasuries a substantial retaining wall with 
buttrisses protected them agatust landslips from Ml Cronins, 

llefore the Germaq OKcavatious it had been snpposedf on the 
analogy of the soHzalled Trtastirics of hfyccnae and Orchomenus, that 
the Olympic tmastuies were circular. Indeed a learned traveller (the 
late W. Vifither) thought he had perhaps discoi^ercd the remains of one 
of the round treasuries at the south-east side of Ml Cttjiijus^ How¬ 
ever, the reniains proved to be those ef a modem brick-kiln, 

Patisanias mtnticFns ten treasuries. The foundations of twelve have 
been discovered. This discrepancy is exphklned by the fact that before 
Pausanias^s visit to Olympia two of the iTEasuries (those numbered IL 
and IIT. on the plan) had been destroyed to make way Jfbr a paved mad 
leading trp to Ml Crooius. From the direction tidcen by the aqueduct 
^ Herod« AttioJs, it is inferred that the paved road m questiDn imast 
have been made at the same time as the aqueduct, praUably by Herodes 
Atiicusp and therefore in the lifetime of Pausanias. If the road Is 
rightly dated, it ofibrds cancltislve proof that Pausanias described the 
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tTtJMitftcs they tvert tn his O'vm timCt *-°Py 

his des4=npilon (as same orities have Euppo&cdji Iniiit the works af 
PdIchiDt who wrote some throe and a half centories before hiiiw 

The foundations Of ah twtl^'C creasunes are in more or less perfect 
preservation i but only m the case of three of them (the treasuries of 
S icy on, Megara, and GeLa) hare ardiitectaral members been discovcied 
in suihdent quEnlities to enable os to restore theco wllh fair proba¬ 
bility. All the treasuries cux in the Airm of a small obLong temple 
with an ante-cJiamber. Hence Polemo calls them temples [PolcmOi 
Hi, ed, Prdler; Atheoaeus, xi p. 4^9 f- 4 Sofl)j and if 
Pausanias had copied from PoJemo^ he woiild probably have called 
them so too* The ance-chambtfs of all the treasuries, except that of 
Gela and perhaps of Hpidamnm, apened through two pillars between 
The treasury of Gela, ihe largest of aJl^ has the form of a 
prostyle icmpk, its antc^hiLmber or rather porch being surrmiiided by 
pillars on thx^ sides. All tlte treasuries seem to ha^-e been built in the 
Doric stylt The precious objects were doubtless kept in the innET 
chambers. AH the treasuries hice id the souths not^ like templcSf to 
the east. 

See iwf pt -^3; Flaschp ^GIjmplAp' iu BaumeUtcrV 

HhnAmHeJirt p. 1IQ4 B ; Ad. huLtichcr, Offjr^iaf^ pp. 20 f^ S24 Ifh | Cabins eli^ 
Ailler^ Ofymjnhumi p. ; BaedEkcr,* p, 344 J^rt CurtinJi ‘Die 

«5ch*ti[lifl!L5cr ttJD Q\™-pia>f^ di A^sJn Ct tt JL, 

j4tad. d tVisi¥M. (IfcrUnX 5lh Mareh 1S96, pp^ 339-251 ; idt cjoated ^ 
Schnhart^ m y^rfti£ktrf 19 (t^jlp p' 4 1 fV. KiehtEr^ 

/Jb-r^iTu Ofym/Mar (Berlin, As to Yi^ber's iDistnheji bcc Ms 

£rmiKmn^£nt 470 lu* 

If, 1 * the troapTLiy of the Slcjonlana. Pauaanlas describes the 
treasuries from west to c^st (cp^ g 14)- The Sicyonian treasury is 
the mosi westerly of the twelve. It w^as identified by an Loscriptinii, 
IEutvovi^ue] an one of the aa/ae of the ante-chamber. This InseripEJan, 
which was not found in its onginal posidan, seems to date from the first 
half of the fifth teniury n.C. The treaEiiry is 12.44 metres long by 7.30 
hroail Well-preserved examples of all the architcctitfaj tnembers of 
the treasury haw been found, so that il is possible to restore the build¬ 
ing completely On paper. It was in the Daric stymie throtighnut. The 
blocks were found scattered up and down the AltiA, hut were easily 
recDgniftcd because they consist of a fine-grained yellowish-red sand¬ 
stone, such as hns been used in the cunstniction of no Other Irttilding in 
Clympm, On the other hand andent Sicyon appear^ to tmvc been 
largely built of exactly tlie same stone. Hence it has been conjecrered 
by Dn Ddrpfeld that all the blocks were quarried and hewn at Sicytm 
and brought round by sea. rtndy to be put together at Olympia^ This 
13 confirmed by tht masons^ marks on the stoncii; these marks 
consist of letters of the Sicynnian alpbobei. The foundations of the 
treasury a.rs built of a ■^'oriety of uialtrials. The upper cuuraes art 
mostly constructed of the same coarse sheh-llmestunt of which moxt of 
the edifices at Olympia were built. The lower pan of the fpimdaduns 
consists of small stoui^ (pebblest abeU-lLmestane, and breccia^ also 
fragments of roof-dies} booded with day mortar. A fneie of triglyphs 
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and metopes nui all nnnid the top of The ^ills qd the outsitJe; twenty-^ 
nine taut of the original chiTty'Six blocks have been found. The gablea 
were unsculpiarcd. The roof ww ernered with marble tiles. Tmees 
of red and blue paint were %'isible on many of the stones of the bculding 
(for example an the tiiglypbs) at the time of their dlscm-er}'. All the 
blocks of the upper building were chunped together with iron cUrnpS of 
the 1—1 pattern \ in the fbandations, on the other hand, no clamps were 
employed. With regard to the date of the treasnry, its architectural 
style agrees so closely with that of the temple of Zeus that we might 
suppose it was built at the same time, namely about the middle of the 
fifth century it,c,; and with this date the character rf the inscription 
and of the masons' marks on the stones agrees perfectly. But frtmi a 
slight technical indication (a snuLtl round pmjeclion on the upper edge 
Of the tiiglyphs and metopes) Dr. Dorpfdd thinks it prabable that the 
itKsury is later than the Parthenon at Athens, and that hence it belongs 
to the second half cf the fifth centniy tc,, although in Athenian build' 
ings of the fifth ceotury the old shaped clamps, such as are 
found in the treasury, were replaced hy the uewer h-1 shaped clomps. 

Tafethand i. plates xariL-axx.t W. Dmpfeld. in 
Erg^mist, Teithsnd a pp. 40-44} td.y in DU sw 



j- 3167. 

I&4 3. Myron buHt It-in the thlrty-tlilrd Olympiad, The 

idea thm the Sicy^inaii treasury wa^ bmilt m in soon after OL la (64S 

n-C.) is entirely precluded by the style both of iht structure and of the 
inscription (see preceding note). Pausaniaa's mistake appears to have 
ansen from observing that the brume shrines, or one of them (see next 
note), was a votive oflering of tbe tyrant Myron. From this he inferred 
that the tr^iy Itself was built by Myron, In reality It appears to 
have been built at least a century and a half after Myitm’s time- in 
the mten'al My ion’s offering must have been deposited elsewhere. 

o ^ 35 p. lyi jy.s K. Pmgold, ik 

IVtyold, DU Itfscknfitr* rew CJip-s>/»«Vfi 6 j if,, on No fijn ! 

o one In tba Doric, tha other In the lomc 

^lo. Before the Geiman excavations at Olympia it was bdieved^Xt 
th»c two chsmbers formed part of the building; and ibcrwcre 
adduced as evidence that as late as the smunth b.c, 

with bronze. Further the facTAat one oTtheS 
r pointed to as a proof that at that time the 

-rh had already begun to build in the Ionic 

FhrTis ^ discovery of the treasury 

itsElt For Its walls show not the least trace of having ever been lined 
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with bronze i jmd the styte is pfure Dori-c throughouL Hence we nrnst 
ctEpdiicle that thtse bronze * ch4tnbcT5 ^ were portable models; and 
pmbahJy it was DcJy the Doric one which wm dedicated by Myron ; 
the IcdIc one may have been a much bier offering, Sdll the 
“ chambers' must bav-c been veiy substantial models, since the lesser of 
them wdgheil foo tnlcats (| 4)* which^ in the Aegineilc statidnrci, is 
approximately equal to i g tons. See* in addition to the references at 
the end of the preceding note, Adler and Curtins, in AixMoi^strAi' 
J9 (fSEiJ, p|fc, diS* 6j; F. Adler, in Dti ^ 

Oiymfiia, 5 p. 50 1^. 

19 . 3 . TaitesMnn Twonze, The copper mines of Spain, especially 
of Andaliisia, within which the ancient Tartessu^ was comprised, were 
famous ID antiquity^ Strabo rays {hi. p, 146} that nowhere in the 
world was enpper prodaced In such quantities and of so hne a quality 
in Tuidctnnia, which corrHponds to part of Andalufib, Cp Dio- 
doni^^ V* 56. 2 : Srymntys^ CVte 164 Pliny, AW. Aist. 

bi. 30; Mela, Li. 86 ^ H, BlUinner* mtd 4- 

65 jg* 

19 * 3* Tartesfins b a riwM in the Zand of the Ibenana- Accord¬ 
ing to Strabo (hi, p. J48) Tartessus was the andent tUlinc of the Eaetis 
(the and he quotes Stesi chorus to show that the poet 

called the Baetis the Tartessus. The tides on the ri ver are mcntioiied 
abo by Fhiloitnsiiis (PiV- AJfffii. v, 6)* At the present day large 
steamers ascend the Ci^ctJa/gm'vir as iar os Seville. 

19 . j. Qome thmh that CatpIa- 'was andeutly called Tax- 

tettsufl. Cnrpla h no doubt the Spanish stapon which the ancients 
also called Caxthaca (AppIoOt iL log), but more com¬ 
monly Carteia (Strabo, iiL p. 141^ 3 ^t 3 ; Hirtins, 

BelL ffispajv. 32 ; Plinyi iVtif. Air/- lu. 7; Mela, ii. 6^ 9b)* The site 
of the city, identihed by ihc description of Mela by ruins, and by 
the discovery of coins, was at Llie bead of the bay of Grbraltnr^ at a 
place now t^led Ei B&cadElfl about 4 iniles north-west nf Gibraltar 
(Smith's JJift, if/ GrffA imJ Birman l- pk 537), The view that 

Cartub was the wicient Tarles&us is mentioned also by Strabo (iil p. 

151) and Mela (iL 6. 96J, and it is apparent Ey accepted by Plmy {Naf. 
Aij^. iii. 7). The other opinion, menriuutd liy Pausonias, that Tantssus 
was at the month of the Baetis (the Gumln/githrir) is reconled also by 
Strabo fiiL pi 148), Tortessus, as is well known, I* the Tarshish of 
the Bible ; the two forms Tartessus iuid Tarahish seem to be the 
respective Greek and Semitic corruptioai of the name of a native 
[beraon tribe (H. Klepert, AM/i^iirA i£. ti//m Gc&^rapAiij g 4r9j, 

19 * 4r the troasury was dedicated by Myron* The trau^latioa 
should Tuthet be : **the chamber was dedlcaied by Myron.^ 

19 . 4r a hronze-pZated BMoZd The Greek is eirix^AiCK, 

(Ml escptessiou which Pansaiiias perhaps borrowed from Herodotus (sv, 
20 q). It may posislbly mean no mote than bronre shield' (cp. 

Bahr on KcrodotiLi^ Ic) The adjective here transbied ^bname- 
plated' is elsewhere applied by Paiisanias to a tnpod (v. 12. 5)* 

19 . 4 the B^anianA. See k. 38- S note, and the Critical Note 
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on the present pn^sage (vul. i . p. 589), Fnim the present passage it 
appears, thitl- Panamian had not vkit^ Myania at the dme when he 
was writing hh description of Olympia. 

19 . s. Thiiicydiites — metitioiLa-tho city of the Myomims. 

See Thttcydsdfs^ tiu 101, 

19 . 6. Bliltifitdefi, son of Oimon, who was the first-to reipi 

etc- PaQS^nins has here fnade a slip ; the first Athenian tyrant of the 
Chersonese was not the famous MiUiade% son of CLmon, who led the 
Athenians at Marathon^ hot his uncle Mlldades, sou of Cypsclos. See 
Hemlottis^ vi 36^33. The same tni^take is made by CoraeUiis Ntpas 

i). 

19 . 6* old Attic Lottors. See note on L 2. j\. 

19, 6 . Patroclea of Qrotaim^ This Is a dilferenL person from the 
Sic>'t>nian sculptor of the same name who is rnentioned hy PausaniaS 
elsewhere (vL ^ 4), Cp. note oq 9, 1 o: BmciOi Grsdt. A. ^riecA, 

t. p, ay? 

1 % % the ttcaanry of tho Carthagimam This is ptebabtythe 
fourth treasuiy from the west (marked tv, on the plan), Tieasttri^ ii. 
and til. appear to have been pulled down shortly btfore Pausatiias 
visited Olympia. Sec note on f I. Properly ihe treasury should have 
been denominated, after its foutidets, the treasuiy of the Syrscusana. 
The name ^tr^uiy of the Carthagsoiaos ^ probably a popular 
desiguation which came into use in later ages when moje interest was 
taken in the Carthaginian spoils which it cootained than in its 
SyruciiBan founders. At least this expLanation of the name seems more 
probable than Freeman's notion that the treasury was sn called “in 
proud sconu'^ Thn Syracuflaii victory which it ifl cammonly supposed 
to have commemorated was the great defeat of the Cafthaginians at 
Hinttni hi 480 iLt. See Herodutus^ viL 165-167 ; DindoTus, tL^i ; 
Ad. Holm, Gtjckkhi£ SidU^^ 1, pp, 305-20?; Freemaup Hiiiory it/ 
Stciiy^ 3. 192 if-y. But the stymie of the architecture pomts, in Dr. 

Dorpfeid's opinion, to an earlier date, and this indication is confirmed 
by an insertpuon (Ihr/nicAn/Zm wa No. 661. S'pfyA wrfmi,] 

“of the Syracusans "} which seems to have b«n carved on some part 
of the buiiding and which frora its s^le is judged by Prof Dittenbergex 
to be not later than the end of the sixth century B.C. Furthert a piece 
of scnlptnrod relief, which appears to have adorned the gable of the 
treasury (see hdow), is considered by Prof. Treu to be too archaic m 
style to have been executed as late as the period immediately alter the 
totile of Hunera. Both the inacription mid the relief are carved on 
blncka of the same dazriing white Jimesteme of which the ent.ihlature 
15 made (£« below). Thus the concurrent testimony of architecemt 
^igraphy, and srulpture pomts te the truasury having been built nm 
later than the end of ^e sixth century B.C. If we accept that testimony, 
we mn^ apparently abandon the idea that the Syraeasan treasury w^ 
founded by Geln, since CeJo did not make himself master of ^vr-inuip* 
And indeed Pausanias, interpreted strictly, affirms 
Qifij that the votive offenngs m the treasury were dedicated by Gelo ■ 
be dues not say that the tTtastixy hseB was founded by him. (The 
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trartfilaiion of this pas^gc, vaL i. p, 315, shoiald be rturetlcd accord¬ 
ingly.) Th«t were, we can hardly doubt, spoils captunrd by 

Gelo from the CaniuigiiiLiJis at HimenL "Hie Uit^ linen corselet^ 
in the trensnry had probably bten worn by three soldiers of the Cartha- 
ginian host in the battle. As to the use of linen carsdets by the 
ancients aee note on L =1. 7, 

Nothing of the treasury is standing but the foundatinns^ n'hlch are 
10,19 nictra Jang by 6.50 metres bmad. They consist of two enurses 
of masonry resting on a aubstretum sf pebbles. The stone is the coarse 
shell-hmestone of which to many buildings at Olympia am constrected. 
The blocks are mosUy hewn in polygons^ which is remaikable^ as the 
polygonal style of masonry hanlly occurs dsewhere at Olympia 
Numerous broken blocks of a dtuxiing white limestoni^ comprising 
blocks with damps of the j—i shape^ pieces of an architrave, fragments 
of III glyphs and metopes, and many pieces of a pccnLLarly moulded 
are conjecturally supposed by Dr. DUrpfey to have belonged 
to the treasury of the CarihaginLins or (ns it should rather be called) of 
the Syntcusans, FragmEnts of this white limestone were discoveied 
near the foundations of the treasury and partly built into them. But 
Dr. Ddrpfdd does not consider that the attribution of the anchitecturai 
meuibers In question to the Syracusan ireagury Is perfectly certain. 
Sec W, Ddipfeld, in Texrhand p. 46 j Ofy^frxpra: 

Tufelband t. pL xxxEv. A fragnieot of a Ihne^tone relief, 
represenliiig a nakcil human leg grasped apparently by an arm, ts con¬ 
jectured by Brnf Treu to have foruicd part of a sculptumi dccniatlion 
in the front gable of the Carthaginian ueafiiuy'. He supposes that the 
scene represeated wits one of combat in which a vanquished foe was 
graspingi with a suppliant gesture, the knees of the victori S« G, 
Treu^ in Ofyfft/ft'a : Textband I S 

10 , d. The third and fonrtli of the treuttriea ara oSkrmgB of 
the Epidamnianfl, 1. « . These are the ^th and sixth treasuries frum 
tlie west [numbered V* and vi. on the plan). Of these the treasury 
called by Fausanias the fourth (No. VL on the plan) was doubtless 
the treasury of the Byzantines, whose name has here dropped 
of the text of Pausanias, thoogh it occurs in the next section (j 9)1 Of 
the Epidamnian treasury (Na V.) nothing remamis. but foundations, 
and even these are Incomplete, the back foandation-walJ being totally 
destroyed^ so that It is impossible to detenninc the exact Length of the 
building, Tht fmindatioaH, so far as they exist, are composed of a 
single course of soft liuiHtone resting on a deep substmetore of pebbles 
bonded with clay-mortar. The blocks of limestone are carefully init *0 
ihat only their outer edges are in contact. Iran damps are not used 
to bond the blocks. Freni the greaser breadth of the treasury Dr, 
DSrpfeld thmks that it must have hud six supports (ftmr columns 
between on its southern fagade, instead of the usual number of 

four. Set W, Dbrpfeleh in Ofymfiitt *■ Textband a, p. 47^ 

A fragment of a limestone relief, representing the head, mane, and 
breast of a horse, ts conjectured by Pre£ Treu to have belonged to a 
sculptured decoration of the front gabk of the Epidamnian treasury. 
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The korse itemi to have t»me a ridEr. The uLane ia lon^ and care- 
fully corvedt thongh m a stiff q^jnventlanal style. Considerable remajtis 
gf cpSour are to be seen od the fnagmenL The backgroiind is bnight 
blue I the msnc was painted m altemute strips of blue sind red ^ the 
bridle 35 red; the body of the horse sceraa to have been yellow. See 
Gh Trtu, in Ofympiai Textfaand ^ pp. ifi^rS j Die Aurj^ra- 

Bti Oirmpia^ 5 {t37g-lS8lJ, p. [6, with pL kxv. B j Ail 
Bottiuher, Olympi^^ p. 544 : Friederiuhs - WoUersj 
296, 

The Byiantioe treasury (Na yl on the plaoj is not mueli better 
preserved than the Epldamnian. HowciTr, m addition to the founda^ 
tions^ there are preseniXid some pieces of the waJJ of dhe treasitre- 
chamber and a ainaU part of the door. The Imtndadons copsi^t of 
three courses of sheh-liiuesLQflej withPut any substruaion of pebbles. 
See Ddrpfeld^ /.c. Three hagments of limestone relief representing 
a waterfowl^ a cock, and a hen (all mutilated) are conjectured by Prof. 
Treu to have belonged to a scuJpttired decoration of the front gable 
of the Byzantine treasury Erj^^mise^ Tejttband 3^ pp. 33-2 5J, 

From a fragment of PotemOi. preserved by Athenneua (jtl p, 4 i 3 oa)^ 
we learn that the Bymntine treasury contained u cedaf-wood image of 
Triton holding a silver cup, also a sth-er Siren, and various vessels of 
silver and gold. 


19 * S. It containfl a roprefietitatioii of Atlag etc. Dr. Purgold 
hu aigued that this group of HerenSes and AlUs in the Gardena of the 
Hesperidts und the group of Hercules fighting Ackcloas (sec § 13) 
originally occupied the gables of the temple of Hero ; he supposes that 
they were taken dowTi to protect them from the weather, from which, 
being of wood, they were liable to suffer. Bee Eir/iner 

j (iS 3 y)^ pp, 130-132, As to Atlas upholding the 
sky^ see note od v* 1 1, g. The Greek word translated ' firmament» in 
the presemt passage ia On the various significations of this 

woni, see the teamed dlscuasion of Prof, E. Maass in hia Antf^a 
(Berlin, TS92), p. 123 sgf. He ahows that it was variously employed 
m the sense of the firmaiiienl or cel«tial globe, the axis of that globe, 
a pole of the axil, a sun-dial, etc. 

19 . E. The Heaperliled wore rmoTod eic. Sw v. 17, 2 . 

19 , 9 The Sybaritea ako bnilt a treamry. This is the 
tr^ury from the west (Nu. Vll. on the plan). It must have been bollt 
hefom 510 JLC,, for in that year Sybaris was dcsTnoj'eii Only the 
northern half of the treasury is preserved, and even that merely m 
a heijfhi of Ortie course. This cemrse is composed of coarse shell 
luneatone, and rests on a bed of sand and fine pebblei. The breadth 
of the tTKWureHchamber is about 5.60 mett«i its length is unknown 
Even the general plan of the builniing is unkooivn, but ctn be inferred 
from the^ojfy of the other (reasuries. In the ircesurt^hambtr lie 
s™n slabs of the pavemeot; they are of shell-Umeatone, and have on 

see 

DflrpfeJd, in Otymp,a: Ergebmitt, Tcathand 2. p. >7 - A frair 
meat of limestMe hearing a smaU piece of llotal omament (?) carved in 
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retsef is conjccturally aisl^Tifti by PtdL Tr^u to one of tl5e galiles of tbc 
Sybariie trtasijTy Tattbind j. pi 23 s^.) 

1&, 9- Lupiaa-k tbo ucient Sybam Hiis is, of cooree, 

Lupiae or Lnpla waa in Caiabria, white SybaH^ waa ^ 
in Lucanbi, Sir E. ti. Bnobury tbou^^ht that the oaly reaaonlLk 
exphuiatlDn of Pausanlas^a strange mistake is that ** he confounded Lapia 
in Cakbria (the tLamc of which was sametimei written Lopla] with the 
Romaii colony of Copia m Lucanlaf which had in iact arisen on the site 
of Thinib and^ tbenefone, iii a manner succeeded to Sybaris" (Smith's 
Z^iVf. ^ (rr^ Mfi R{fm^ article " Luptaep*^ vol, 2, p, a 17J, 

19, J □. a tre&Btiry of JLiibyanfl of Cyrene. This is the eighth 
treasury frum the west [Nou viit. on the plan). It is the sinallest and 
perhaps the oldest of all the treasuries. In $pite cf its smaJl km it 
seems in have been built an the $arne general plan us the othtr^j in 
Other wDidSi^ to ha^is consisted of a chamber with a shallow unte-chamher 
or porch. The foondadons mid part of the upper walls are preserved. 
They arc Constructed of hewn blocks of the coatsc sbelhtimestonc and of 
a soft marly limestone. The shell-linicstone is employed in the portions 
of the building above groand and in a part of the foutidntions ; the 
mady Uioralone is employed only in the two lower courses of ihc founda¬ 
tions. Dr. D^ifpffcld thinks that the part built of marly limestone is the 
older, and that the other material (shdl-hmestonE) was only employed 
in rebuilding and extending the treasury at some later time, hfeilher 
clamps nor dowels appear to have been used to bind the stones together. 
To the north of the treasury of Gela a slab of hard limestanc was found 
bearing the inscripEjon Kvpu[vaim] (* Cyrnnians") in large Ictlerv 
From the sire nnd shape of the stcrae Dr^ Ddrpfcid is of opinion that 
it foimed pan of an uw/tf of the Cyrenuin treasury. See 
£r^i6finM^ Tafdhaucl 1 . pL xJutiL j W, Dorpfeld, in Ofympat 
jwjjc, Testband 2, p. 4B; Du Imchrt^rn zvft Ofymfiia^ Nou 146 j 
K* Purgoidp tn Zfi/wffjpv J9 (iSSl), p. i&o^ No. J99 ; 

Hoehl, /, A. Nol $q6 a. 

A fragment of a limestone relief (0.23 metre high, aaS metre hmad, 
and 0.26 metre thick) representing a woman carrying or stniggllfig with 
a small lion is belimil to have fgnued part of a stulprured decoration 
of the front gable of the Cyrenian treasury. The woman thus repre¬ 
sented IS probably C^Teoe, the patron goddess of the city of that nam^ 
For Pindar tells how Apollo found her strugglingp unuTmcd, with a lion 
(/y/jiL ix, 25 I and in two sculptures brought friun Cyrene and 
now in the British Museum the goddess is similarly peutrayed. In the 
Olympian lelief the goddess is grasping one of the lion's forelegs in her 
left hand ; her right arm^ her head, the lower part of her body, and the 
lower part of the Ilonas body^ art all broken off. Prof. Treu is orupimdD 
that she waa portrayed emry'ing the lion and moving to the spectator's 
right, probably pursued by her lover Apoila Prof Studniezka thinks 
that she may hav^e been kneeling and struggling with the beast The 
breast and amis of the goddess are baire; her long curls fall down on 
her shoulders^ Remains of rtd paint are to be seen on her mbe ■ her 
hair Oud the Ilonas iriane seem to have been painted red 1 and traces of 
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bn^hi blue were visible on the background at tbe time bf its discovtry^ 
Furtherp a fmgrntnt of anDther limestone relief^ reprwfltiag die body of 
a cockt beticved to have also belppgbd to ihc sculptiured decomdfXn of 
[he gable of the Cyreniaii trcaiury^ since the stllT conveDtlatiEil Style m 
which the wings aod feathers are rendered agrees closely with the 
representaticni of cocks oo Cyrenian vaBci^ Pmt Treu conjectures 
that a cock and hen, fedog other+ may have occupied each of the 
ends of the gwble. From the archaic style of these sculptures it would 
seem that they date from the early pan of the ibtih century %.€, The 
treasury may very well have been built in the reign of Boltus 11 . ( 574 ' 
554 is,c,), when Cyrene received a great itiflax of Greek colonists, and 
hence presumably a large increase of weaUh (Herodotus^ iv, 159), Set 
G, Treu, in Textband 3. pp. 19-33 ; Ft- Stud- 

uiczka+ A'/mir (Leipiig, pp, ^8-39; lA., in Roschw^s 

j.v. ^KyrenCj* vol, 2, pu 1724 Jf- 

19. TO. Sdimifl-waa dafftrnyed hy the Carthaginian s , 

Selinas was destroyed and most of the people put to the iwoni by the 
Carthaginians In 409 ilcl (Diodoni^ xiiL 54-S&J. An inscription 
found at Selinus gives a lisi of the gods by whose help the ^ellnimtlans 
conquered in war. They were '■* Zeus, and Fear, and Hercules, and 
Apollo^ and Foseidou^ and the Tyndarids^ and Athena^ imd the Apple- 
bearer (or Sheep-bearer) (Demeter), and the Ad- powerful Gndde^v 
(Pasicratia), but especially Zeus." See Roehl, /. G. jS. Na S ^ 5 t 
Roberts, EfiigrafiAyf No. 117, However^ their gods Ihilcd them 

in the last struggle with the Carthaginkin. Hannibal, the Carthaginian 
geoeialf said that the gods of Selinii^ had depurted from the city, being 
offended with the people (Diodorus, xiiL 59). 

19p to. the people of Selinua dedicate & treaBtuy, Thli is the 
ninth Ereasury from the west (No. iX. on the plan). From it^ posiEion, 
hemmed in between the Cyrenlan and the Metapontine treasunn 
(Nos. vrii. and X.), it is clearly of laLer date than both of them. Por¬ 
tions of the foundations aud walls, pieces of the pavement of the treasuro- 
•uhamber, and the pedestal; of a statue in the chamber, ore presersTil^ 
probably also a port of the enrablature. The material of the walls is a 
Gne hard 5bell-limestcint, qdte difrerent from the coarse gritty shell- 
limestone of which the temple of Zeus and so many other buildings at 
Olympia art cnisstructed, Some pieces of an ancient Doric entablature, 
found partly on tire terrace of the treasuries^ partly at the Prytaneuin^ 
are made of the same fine hard limestone, and as ihdr dimeasions agree 
with those of the Selinuntian treasury wc may safely conciude thnt the 
entablature belonged to the treasury in quesdun. Of the walls of the 
treasure-chamber only a single course, composed of a double row nf 
slabs set up side by side oh tJieir narrow edges^ Is preservedi The 
slabs were bonded together by large swallow-tailed clamps mode nf 
wood ; of CEMirw nnly the holts made to receive these clamps are pre¬ 
sented. The flcMsr of the treasure-chamber is double. The lower and 
original dwr consists merely of mortar laid mim»h!Uely on the earth ; 
It is well pnsenexi Above it is a later stone pavement resting on 
supports BO OB to leave a hollow space between It and the original floor. 
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COiTunon coarMS shelMimestoBe of Olympia. The ground-pLin of the 
Ueiisiiry caniiot be restoitd with eertEwnty, since hardly- a stone of its 
southern half is preserved The style of the entabLaturet of whidi sonie 
Tcmalits have been found (see above)^ Ls SLirtpIe and archaic. Some 
bEucks of the pediment have also been discovered On the ground of 
its architectuml style and of ceitaan techniciil mdicaiionai Br, Durprdd 
dates the treasury approximately in the second half of the sixth century 
See Dorpieid, in Olym/ym : Erg^ni^st^ Textband p, 49 tg. \ 
Qfympixi: Ergyhnis^^^ Tnfclband u plates xxxiiL 

19 . [ t. the trea^nry of the Metapontlnoa. This is the tcuih 
trensuiy £ntn the west (No. x* on the plan)^ Although only halF a 
course of hewn stones is staJIldiiig^ the ground-ptaiL of ihc building can 
he restored with cenalnty^ since the foundations^ constmcLed of large 
bcjuiders^ are prescnxd entire. Thus we see that the treasury consisted 
of a chamber about 9.60 itieirei lojig and 8,50 tnetres broad, mth an 
^tc-rhamber or porch a little over 3 metres deept The half-course of 
ashlar maaonry^ seems to have forrned the highest p.irt of the founda^ 
tions, and not to have belanged to the upper wads of the building. It 
is consirticted orblncks of the coenmnn coarse shelhiimestone of Olympia 
not united by clamps. In tlie foundatlnas were fonud built some tri- 
glypbs and metopes of 50ft marly limestone. Dr. l> 5 rpfeld thinks that 
they belong to the Ueasuty., having been either rejected by the inasoTiS 
on account of some flaw while the treasury was huildkig^ or buJl Into the 
foundations during some later lestoration. See 0 /ymfif 4 t: Erg^ffnt.ts^^ 
Tafelband t. pL mudL ; \V. DbrpFcldf ui Ofyiffpiii * ErgtAftis^f^ Tcietband 
3+ p, 5a, A fragment of a limestone relief, representing the back part 
of the body of a muk, is conjectured by Prof Treu to hav'e formed part 
of a sculptured dccorailDn of the freut gable of the Meta pontine treasury. 
It retains traces of cotour (red and bluish green). See C- TreUi in 
Olympia ; Ergf^nlssf^ Text baud 3, p. 1B 

The autiquary Pnlcmot quoted by Athcnacus {xi. p, 479 f) tells us 
that in the treasury of the MetapoutiuM at Olympia there w'trc i J2 
silver and three gold^pliCed caps, three silver uine^Jugs, and one silver 
sacrihcial iresseh 

19 * II. in my tliM nothing v™ loft of it etc. Cicero epeaks ot 
having visited Metapontum {Dc v, 3 ). Elsewhere he remarks 
that Magna Crnccia, once so flniiriiiliingf in hii day^ Liy utterly W'nstc 
(Z>f iv, 13). The site of MetapoDtum^ according to Sir E. H. 

bunburyv was probably aiready subject to malaria^ and from the same 
cause has rcmaiiied deflate ever since ^ (Smithes iJitf, of Gr^eJt n/rff 
Eamtiit Gt£>gr^ j, 7'. *■ Metapunium ’)* 

19 , t 3 . ThE people of Megara-built a treasury. This is 

the eleventh treasury frnm the west (No* xi^ on the plan)< Piece* of 
all the architecturnl members of uMa treasiuy have been found, so ihnl 
a complete restoration nf it Is pcs-sibler though only the foundations and 
part of one cour^ of the walls are standing. Blocks of the stylobate, 
drums and capitals uf columns^ architrave blocks, irigiyplu and metopes^ 
horizonial and slanting g^Zsa^ reof-tilcs, nud pcdimcntal relleEs 
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Vi-ere all found butlt into the TSyaantijai: f&rtificftticii? waH* ifl ihe iDuth- 
wcst of the temple tsf Zcti^ The material of llie entabkiure is a fine 
ibell-MmcstDiie tbiol^ eroated. with stucco. But the Jtmu (pmJectTiig 
edge of the roof) and the roof-tiles arc of terra-cotta, and the pedi- 
meami relief are of marly fiffle^toae. So mmptetc ts. the presf natian 
of the aicfaiteciural members that (qw ancient bulldlngi are so well 
knowiTt to us as the Hegarian troasory. That these remains do acttiahy 
belong to the Mcgaiian treasury^ though they were found so far away 
from it, is [iro^%d, first, by the evidence of Pausaniofl^ who describes 
the pcdimental reliefer and, eeoemd, by the iosofption Mi;y[np]fuv {' of 
the Megaiionsw^hich Is carved on a block of the archiinivt 

The foundations are carelessly and scHTnrwhat irregularly comtrucled 
□f la^e blocks of sheh-liniestone^ The txeasiiro-thaniber measured on 
the inside 8. t? metres in length by 5.10 metres in breadth. The 
blocks of the stylobate show the marks where the two col umn* tif the 
porch stood and tike holes into which gratings between the columns 
and the mfiu were fixed. The central openuig between the columns 
was closed with a double door. The Doric capitals closely tesetnhle 
those of the temple of Zetis in the shape of the echinus. At the neck 
they have four rings and three cuttings^ the laUcCi bowe^'cr, only on the 
outer side. Almost all the drums of the two columns have been fiiund. 
They have twenty fiut^ The total height of the colunmi seems to 
have been about 3,50 metrea, but this is nut quite certain. Apparently 
the shafts had no en/asis or swelling in the middle. The urohitTave 
was composed of a double row of ^Tci>w: a^t up^ face to fact, on their 
narrow edges. On the tentrTtl block of the archiimvc, over the entrance^ 
was Carved in later, apparently RcFman, times the inscription ME FA PEHN 
(* of the Megarians A trtglyph hicce extended only along the fai;ade ; 
h did not mn round the building. Almost all the blocks of it have been 
found. The gfit£f/i tan aB round the building, but it is only ou the facade 
that it had mutules and git/faf. The wall of the pediment consisted of 
five stones, which have all been found In front of it were set up slabs 
of marly limestone adorned with sculptured rt licfis (see below). The 
holes b the back of the triglyphs and ^isa show that the roof of the 
antc-chamber or porch was conatnicted ol eight wooden beams. The 
roof-tiks were of terra-Eotta i many fragments of them have been fountL 
At the gable they ended in a painted omomcnlal comice (jimo) of 
terfa-cotti, the CDburs of which (reddish yellow and dark browu) are 
imll preser^ eil. A lion's head projected from each end of the 
Trace* of colour have been observed on other part* uf the budding 
beside the mwoi Thus rod appeared on the architrave, and dark blue 
on the triglyphs and on the mutules of the But no tracts of 

painted ornaments wero detected by Dr. Dfirpfetd on the metope* and 
on the capicals of the colamns. Iron clamps pf the I—| shape were 
empluyed to blud together ihc blocks cf the upper huilding. but not 
the stones of the foundations. With regard to the date of the treasu^, 
the Style both pf the architecture and of the sculprores points to the 
second half of the lixth century r.c. 
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Stt OfymJfTa: Ergr^0itu, TifelMlnt l. plAlft SJCJS-pt-iaLSTiU. j Tofelbarid 
1 plr odjE. ; W. Dorprtld, tn T^attand SI, pp, 50^331 

in /?/# j^K/jgTii^iri^jfvpr 4 (iS^fS-1S79}* pp. 37-4^, with pj. %xxiw ^; 

FlaficHt ^OlpE^/ in BiitincDrttf'i p, Ito^ C i R, Bormtajin, 

Ld T«;ttlHiiid p. 195 j Ad. Bottadicf, C 7 /r«/“±'^ 

214; EaedckcTp* p. 345. Fot tbe InKXiptiwi «e iJK/wjfwi 
No. 653 j Arckadi^^At J7 (1879L p. 211No, 333, 

19 , rz. snull E^adAr-wood fl^nres occ. Dt, Pttr^ptild holds th:it 
thw dgnres originally adorned One of the guble^ of lie temple of Hera. 
See note cm g S. A^ to the combat of Hercules with Achelous, see 
note on Lii. 18, t6. The figure which Pausaniaj dlls Zeu^ wasi perhaps 
in reality Oencus, the father of Dcjanira+ 

19 . 1 2. heslda the Hespendi^ ettL See v, 17, 2. 

I9h 13. In tlie gahle- Ib wrougM in relief the 'war of the 

gLajits ctc^r FregTTicntS], more Or less tncoEnplete, of all the [figures here 
desoibed fay Paiuaiiias were found bulEt into the West Byiuntine wall 
of the AltiSp at its southern end. That these fragmcnis do mdeed 
belong to the Megarion treasury is provedp not only by their correspond¬ 
ence with the description of Pausanios, but also by the Jko; that along 
with them were found the arthitcctiinil remoitLs of that treasury. P'roHi 
[he remains of the tympanum which have been discovered Dr. Ddrpfeld 
calculates the height of the pediment al 0.744 tnetre and Us breadth at 
5,70 metres. The figures of the relle;^ however, projected somewhat 
from the pediment under the cavesp and the total amotmt of fate space 
for them is reckoned to have been 0.^4 metre In height and about ;.-95 
metres in length. The sire of the figures is not quite half that of life^ 

The fragments of the reliefs have been carefully pieced together 
and the missing portions co-njeduruHy restoretl by Pro£ TretL There 
seem to have been five pairs of combatants and two animals^ In the 
middle of the pediment a god (probably Zeus) was represented striking 
down a giant^ the god being on the left lidc, and the giant an the right 
side of the central point of ihe gable^ viewed from the spectator's 
filandpumb The figure of the giant is preserved almost entire (Fig. 5), 
He ts tttnking on his left knee, and his head is dmuping, but he is stiif 
defending himself with hia right arm, or (as Prof. Treu thinks) endea- 
vtiun'iig to extract a weapon finm a wound in his adt On hU left axm 
he carries a round shield, and he is ftrincd with a breastplate, greaves, 
and helmet. Of his adversary (Zeus) nothEng is ptesened hut the 
naked left Ir^^ from the knee dowmvards, and a shapeless mas^ Btjppo$ed 
by Prof. Treu to be part of the body and head nf iht god. He appears 
to have been striding towards the sinking giant, perhaps with the 
thunderbolt uplifted in his right arm to hurl at his vanquished foe. In 
the eastern or right-hand side of the gable (viewed from the spectator's 
standpoint), the figure next to the slnkidg giant was that of a naked 
god striking at n prostrate gianL Only the lower part of the body, the 
left foot, and the left hand of the god are preserved^ Pnst Treu 
restores him as Hercules, striding to the spectator's right, armed with 
a bow In bis CKtended left hand and heavmg up a club in hiB raised 
right haniL This mmbltLation of weapons seems odd to us ; but Her- 
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ttilfts is often thus nrprcscnled in afdiiilii Greek art (ColtigiiEmp EHsteif 7 
ds ia S^fifptuTf l* p* 2B4; Furtwingierp in Rosebn^s 

i, p, 3141 Of 

the fttllea adversaiy 
of Hennuled little 
mere than a shape^ 
Jess mass is left To 
the right of thb 
soiety tnuti.laJtcd giant 
R armed with 

helmelj breastplate, 
shl^df and greaves 
is kneehng; he Lb 
probably Arts, and 
would seem to have 
been represemed 
ihritBtmg a spear 
into njiDther fallen 
glsMtr who is armed 
with a leatbcm 
corselet^ but has do 
greaves. In the 
emetine right-hand 
(eastern) corner of 
the pediment is a 
snakes In the JeTt- 
western side 
fabltj itnme- 
to the left 
DT ieus, wc may con- 
jeetuTc, Tsith 
Treu, that Athena was 
representedp artned 
with aegis and hel¬ 
met, in the Aet of 

spearing a fallen giantp althnugh of the goddess all that rtmains is her 
left ftrtjL Of her adver^uy;^ the fallen giantp there are eonsiderahit 
mn2dn5: he is armed with a helmet and leathern corselet, but wears 
no greaves. Tq the Idt of this 
Poscadnu, seems to have been 
PoseidoTip if it be hc^ the m 
and the left ann (without 
adversary there Eoe cnnsldcnible 
covering himself with his shield, 
comer of the gable, a sca-monster 
thqqgli little of it bet a shapeless mass b left. 

The material of which the Ggures ate made is a soft whitish-yellow' 
limestone, apparently the same of which the large archaic head of Hera 
is made (see note cn r, 17. i), The stone is quarried close to Olympia, 


innt another god, probably 
spearing another giant Of 
the upper part of the body, 
rrescrveC Of his fallen 
is lying on his bade and 
left (weaterej 
been represented^ 
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nn slic wtstcni 53 i!i: of the v^ky ef the Cl^dcns (kc ihc senk^cal map 
in rkitticber^a pL ItL) The relief la compoaed of fivt blocka 

of this atane; and as the joints of the blocks bear na relailon ed the 
most qf which aciyn to have been diiidcii iinpartlally between 
several blockB^ it h clear that the hgUM were carve<l after the blocks 
had been placed in position. That they were painted is proved by the 
tmccs of colour which were visible st the Tiroi: of xhmr discoitTy* The 
background was bright blue \ the prevailing cotour of the figures was 
red. The fleshy as well as the hair and annour, of the combatants 
seeiiiii to have been pointed^ probably with a pale red or yellow, ]n 
point of style the figures closely reseuiiljk those of the metopes of 
temple F St Sclintis (Bauinesster^s Figs, 346^ 347, p. 331]- 

They would seeui to date froiti the middle or the second tial/ of the 
sbeth century B.CL At the time of their discovery they were the oldest 
Icnown cCTinptes of pedirncntal scnlptnres in Greek art ; but now they 
must probably yield the palm of antiquity to the quomt, brightly painted 
sculptures of this class which were found some years ago on the Acropolis 
at Athens. 

See Cfympia: Tafelliarnl 1, ii. iil. Iv. t C. Treu^ In 

Te]L-[ bland J, pp, 5-15; trf,* in Pin fw O/ffTf/ta, 

4 (1878-1879)^ pp. l4-lfi> wiLh plates 3nm* di, : Bo|tich<r, pp. 

414-319 ; F^a 5 C^l^ 'OJyrapia,," in yaumnsti^r'spp. 1104 U J Overhiit, 
Gfjfi. if. 4CT7 Vc 4.t. pfK 13J^]2J ; Ljuiiy Mitchelh 

p. 111 ; ColUnnon, I/ijicirn Jn /a 1. pp, 236-239; 

Fricdcrrchfi-Woken, ^ JWi 29|p ppi 136-139 ; M. Pit 

tfiid 7>Vffffrnp to. ; O. Bk, /Tijm/Z^rv/^ j/«t/ A^uw/yir^/vK i>j 

tiir (Beriin, 1S9O1 pp- 7^-73 ! Boedeter," pp. bcni-L^ 354. 

19. 13 . this Tictory waa won-whan Phorhaa was archon 

for life at Athona etc. As the Megarian treasury dates from the latter 
part of the Bjatth century n.c (see on § l a), u is out of the question to 
duppose, with Patisanias^ that the victory it CDmmcmoratcd was won 
before 776 B,C- (the time when the Olympiads began to be recorded), 
Pausanias's mistake ^ms lo have arijicn from his cTtrtggemtcd idea of 
the anliquity of DontaSp the sculptor who made the cedar-wood figures 
in the treasury 12, 14), and whom Paustnios appears to refer to the 
mythical ages, But as a pupil of Dipoenos and 5 c>dlls (see note on SL 
13. i) he probably ftourished in the latter half of the sixth century ACl 
Hence the cedar-wood figuros uiire probably truidc about the same time 
as the treasury [isdf. See Flasch, '■ Olympia^’ in 3 aumeistef'$ 
md/tr^ p, IJ04 C ^ AtL Bdtticher, P- ^^7 W- 

19 + [4. tie Lacedaetnonlan Dontas. Elsewhere (v, 17^ 3j Fau' 
sanias calls this aiiiat ^tedon. Out of the tiames mus-t be wtnng. H. 
Brunn thought that the scuEptoris name was Dontas ; Prof. Robert thinks 
that it was Medom In the absence of jnscTipdons ft seirms smpasaiWe 
to say which ts right. 3 ec Critical Note on v. 17. 2, vd. i. p. 585. 

19. 14 - The laat of the treasnries- dedicated by tho peaplB of 

Qola^ This is the most easterly of the tmaMirics (No, xij, on die pktn). 
It is also the largest and probably, with the eiceptlon of the Cyreninn 
tiensurs' (No. vtii.), the oMist of them all. Little mope than tbe 
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firandations are staDiling^ anil tv^u tliey are not eatirt haw- 

evM+ remans to enable us easily to inalci; mil the grouad-ptaiL Mtsre- 
ovetj almost &J1 tbc calmnus and most of tbc entablature were round 
built iota the East and West Byiaatiue walk, so tliat a TtetoralTon of 
the buildiog is possible. The treasury conaists of two paitsp wkidi 
were erected at different tiioesL 'fbe origximi edittre was a simple 
qnadnixigular chamber 13.17 tnetres long froot tnst to west by 
metres bn>ad from north to aoulli. U had gables at its east and west 
ends. At a later time a porrico was built along the whole sontb side of 
the treasury^ The later dale of this portico is proircd by a %‘ariety ot 
evidence. (1) lATiilc the foundaJJoiM of the quadrangular chamber 
assist nf one or two courses of ashtar masonry, the foimdalidtis of the 
portico are formed of small unhewn stones. Xdw this latter aott of 
Ibundmion occura only in the five westernmost treasiaries, which were 
probably the latest, (l) The portico must have been added after the 
two treasunes to the west [the Mcgarian and the Metapnntine 
treasuriesj were already buUt ; for the southern fa^'ades of these two 
treasuries are in a line with the south side of the chamber of the 
treasury nf Gela, not with its portico. (3) The rude way in which the 
balf'cotumns af the pordiiq were attached to the south wall of the 
^amber cannot be original; a piece of each of the hi]f.c9pitAls pro- 
jeets beyond the edge of the wait 

The three steps which run inound the chamber on three sides 
norlht ^d west) are also a later addition. The walla of the chamber 
are built eLatausivoly of hewn blodts, mostly of shelMimesicine, with 
a few blocks of marly limeslcme among thcin. The intcrinr of the 
duunber was paved with a single counse nf sheH-liinestone, but in the 
middle of the paveuicot there Is a second coume of muriy Lmtstouc, 
UTiat this basemeiit of marly limeatotie supported h not known. Dr. 
Darpfeld formerly conjectured that columna stood on but he admits 
no evidence of the existence of sqcb oolumns is forthcoming. Nor 
k it known on which side was the entrance to the tmasur^^ before the 
portico was built, No trace of a door has been detected cither in the 
east Or the west wall 


In lowest Byzantine wall were found numerous blocks of 
and pediments, which have been proved to belong to the treastiTy of 
Ci^ These blocks are of Bpedal interest because they wen trawd 
wi^ iciTa-cotta plaques, on which pattems are painted tn dark browo 
and red colours on a lighr yellow ground. These painted plaoues 
of which countless fragments have been found m the Hrantine wall 
were tiatled t„ the stDne blocks, as La proved, first, by lie liolcs for nails 
m fie plaques, and, second, by the nails themseh^s, uhicb are still 
String in most ^the stonts at diatiuiccs corresiKindinjf ta the holes 
in the plaquea. patterns painted on ibe plaques indxide bands of 

maeairders and rfd^We twist The* plaques were Ihsteued all along 
the and jrni/r both on the gable ends and ihe long aides of the 
biu^g* On the gable ends they wtn: attached net only to the 
^oending but also to the homonlaJ The effect must hL c been 

ta give a gay many-colomed aspect to the gables os well as to 
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cornice of tbc bailditig. This Uic of terra-colta pkques to encase 
certain of the outer and more exposed portjoos of a. stone building ii 
bclicFed to have heeo derived froni a time when the nqly building 
malcKal wtis thtiber. In these carEy days the piiojecting eaves of the 
wooden roof were c^ciaHy imbte to snfTer from exposure to the 
weather f and hencfs they iivere protected by being cased with terra-cotia 
plaques. Through the force of rustam this piactice of casing the eaves 
was contitiued even after eddices liad begun to be bnilt of stonc^ and 
when consequently Siach a casing bad become superflnrms- The practice 
seems to have been chametenstic of Sio1y and Magna Graecia ; for Dr 
Dprpftld and his colleagues discovered evidence of its having prevailed 
m GelOf Seliitus^ Syracuse^ Crotona, Metapontum, and PaestunL Thia 
fact, coupled with the resemblance of the capEtals of the portko to the 
capital of a column sttU cidsting at Gela^ goes to show that the treasury 
of Gela was built by Sicilian tkichitccts, and that the teimn^ntta plaques 
were imported ready made from GcLl 

The treasure-chainbcr a-as roofed with letm-cotm lites, spedmena 
of which have been found. They wisre of two aorls, namely fiat tiles 
with Taised edges, and semidreular tiles to cover the jimcttcms of 
the dat dies. Along the ridge of ihe roof roo a tow of pipe-like 
riles, from each of which rose an ornamental plaque in the shape of a 
palmette. 

The portico had six columns on its south front and two columns 
and one haJf-cQlumn on each of its two short sides, the colutona at the 
corners being reckoned twice over. The toiliiiiins are Doric; the)' 
supported, as usual, on architrave nod a fntie of triglyphs and metopes. 
The colmaufi taper considerahly^ They have four cuttings round the 
neck, and as many rings round the lowest part of the cchinui. The 
architrave Is uniosunlly high compared to the trigtj-ph frieze. Neither 
the nor the mutules have It appears that the portico 

had a roof that sloped very slightly^ but no gable. The blocks of the 
entablature (aicbitTuve and triglyph fri«e) were bonded with iron 
ctamps of the shape. The drums of the columus were laatcncd 
together by means of strong quudranguLir woockn dowels. In the 
original building (the treasure - chamber) neither clamps nor dowels 
appear to have been employed. 

With regard to the date of the treasury Dr* DdirpSeld is of opinion 
that the quadrangular chamber dates frora ihe first half of the sixth, 
and the portico from the first half of the fifth century u.c. He thinks 
that the fine style and the decorative patterns of the terra-coLLa. plaques, 
with which the gables and the outside enmicc of the Ireasure-chainber 
were cased, prove that they cannot be older than the sixth century u.c* j 
and that on the other band the building, from its position, cantiot be 
later than the Megariati treasury, which appears to have been built in 
the second half of that cenlmy. 

S« TafelUnul U ptalEs Kixix.-xlL S TflfcltKiild 2, 

nlflics dvi., ami. i W. DuipMd, ia CWyw/ia.’ Textbimd 2- pp. ; 

hf., m m 5 | pp. 31 J?, with pi 

andxxxir.; IL Bcmdafin* In Er^htiFse^ Tottbatld a. p. S 93 J 
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/'Mm/f riflff ps 36 jy,, will] pL j]p(¥fiL ; FlilMll, ' 0 \ym^m^* la liiu- 

nvctitex's Dm^walir^ 1104 D ; AA liiitticbeip pp, JflS.si4; 

Bilcd ckcrp* p. J45. 

Here is perhaps the most appropriate place te> dquee a structure 
which Pausama^ does not meatjarL^ ih-dui^h it certalnlj' lUiistcd at the 
time when he wrote his description of Olympia. This is tJje ^reai 
double lanlcj built and supplied with water by Hrmwles Aldcus, and 
known as the Jilxcjdj^ 

In the close hot climate of Olympia dit need of a supply of good 
drinking: '*'atcr is especialty felt For months toyether rain haMly EUis ; 
between Maj' and Octolier a shower is a rarity* The great festival was 
always held in summer (July or August), when the weather at Olympia 
IS cloudless and the heit Lnttnse. ITonce the multiiucks who flocked to 
witnciis Ehc games must ha,vc btwn much digressed by the dust and the 
burning sun, agamst whkb the spreading shade of the plane-trees In 
the sacred precinct could have aflbrded only an imperfect protection. 
Indeed Lucian^ doubdess with a strong tnoch of eiaggeration, speaks of 
the spcctaLora parked together and dying tn swarms of thinit and of dis¬ 
tempers cdutmcted from the excessive drought (ZJj me^te Ptrr^'fri\ ig). 
The wuler of the Alpheus is not good to drink j fur m en in the height 
of siitxuTkcr it bolds in soluitcm a quantity of chalky matter. The water 
of the Cladeus, on the other hand^ is drinkable in its normal state i but 
even a little min swells it and makei it run turbid for a Icmg time 
Hence it was necessary to Bank wells and ia bring water from a distance* 
This was done even In Greek times. Nine wells, some square, some 
round, some lined with the usual ^helt-limcstune, oditrs with plaques of 
icrTEi-cotta, ha^Tj been found at Olympia i and water was broughi in 
aqueducts from die tipper valley nf Lhe CLodcus. But In Roinan ttmes 
the water supply was immensely impiwcd and extended by the munih- 
cence of the wealthy sophist H erodes Auicus. He brought walci in an 
aqueduct from the springs in the side vaheys of the Alpheus^ near the 
raodenr ^Ilage A distant from Olympia about two miles. One 
cif tbe piling of the atjusduct may still be seen at the meeting of iwti 
brooks m the valley of also the tunnel at the foot of Mt^ 

Croniusp fwm the place where it enters the Altls just nbove the treasury 
af Geta ttU Jt reaches the reservoir above the Exedia. The tunnel is 
.40 metre wide and o.f2 metTu high i its sides arc built of bricks in a 
sMicircular form. As n mcinumenlai tcrminalma of his aqueduct 
Herodcs Attiois buill the ao<alted Exedra with ks spadous tanks aud its 
statues. The stniciare consisted essrotially of mo large tanks, an 
upper s^iclrciilaT tank racasuring 16.62 mctreB in diameter and i 
lower oblong tank measarmg -j.go metres in lengib by j, 17 nieirea ili 
«,d rjetr« J. d^plh. 'Vh, flowed 
into the tippw nnd fmm the upper tank into the loner Link 

through two hesuls, which are still in their places. The upper 

^en^rcuhix tank pairf with large slabs of pt^lished marble ^a^d 

roofed o^f with a kd/ cupola, ibmiog a sort of apst This apse 

rubble and nrortiiij some of the bricks are stamped with the name of 
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Elemdcs^ CoEutdcfaLble ponioD5 of the structurcp mcluding all that 
miild be well seen from below, were thickly toUEcd with Attmcp and 
incrusted with marbles of vonotis hwea—wbiiCt grey, and greecu 
At the hack, tow'ajils the liJil^ the apse was lappoited by eight buttresses:, 
which still etisL On its inner side, round the scmsdrcular tank, U 
was dividiKl into a series of niches- which ccmtaincd marble atatuM of 
members of the impcnnl house and of the family of Herodes Atticus. 
'rht mchK., which were divided from each other by Coiinthinn pilasters, 
fell into two sets, namely eight muiid niches correspandiiig on the 
inside to the eight buttresses on the □utside^ and seven oblong niches 
in the intermlfi between the round nldies. The oblong niched corrcH 
sponding on the inside to the intervals bettveen the huttrnssfca on the 
outside, were doable the ssie of the ochers. As to the statues which 
stood in the niches, see hdow. 

At each end of ihc lower oblong tank rose a smaU Tutuhchk^ built 
wholly of omrbEe, consisting of ft capol.t supported by eight undutod 
Corinthian columns, and cncloaing a statue in the middle. The diameter 
of each of these little rotundas was only metr^ The tiny columns 
were of Carystlan, the test of the structure w-as of f entelic marble. The 
roofs w'ere formed of mnrhle tiles carved in the shape of olive-teaves 
overlapping each other like scales. Lions' heiids projected from thetr 
cornices^ [n each rotunda are still to be seen the remains of the low 
sTjUare pedestal which supported the statue. 

On the middLe of the parapet of the k?w'er tank stood a large marble 
bull lacing eastward* It was found lying in die tank, soth March 
On the nght flank of the bull Is car%'i^ the following votive juscrlptlon : 

^P^jycAAa Itp^ia 

rh f'Swp 

iittt TU Tepl TU 5&iip Tiji Ate 

“ Regilla, a priMtesa of Demctcr, (dedicated) the water and ifa 
appurtenances to Zeus/' See Dt^ Ofymfiieij No. 6 m; 

36 (r 378 )p p, 94, No. 149, It thus appears ihal 
llemdcs Allims dedlcat-ed the aqueduct and Eaedra in the name of 
his wife RegiJla. The dedication cqjtuot^ therefore, have been later than 
e 6 e 3 or i6i AuU., the date of Re^lda^s death ; prohably, ^ we ^koll 
it took place some earlier. 

Of the marble statu-es which stood in the niches of the apse fourteen 
liave been foundt in a mnre or less battered stale, same of tbem with 
their inscribed bases. The greater part, hew^ev‘er+ of the bases was 
sawn into slabs and employed to pave the Byzantine chumh in the fifth 
century a.D. The statues are laiger than life. They fall mto two sets^ 
namely { j ) those which represent member^ of the imperiaJ Jamily and 
were sci up hy ITemdcs Aniens; (a) those which represent Herodes 
Anicus himself and Ms family and were set up by the city of Elis. The 
Btfttues of the firar set, representing member^ of the Imperial liimiSy, 
were set up in the eight jramd niches 3 the statues -nf the second 
ect, representing Hcrades Atticus and his famliy, were set up lu the 
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seven nhlong ttichcss twu pede^tiiLi wiLb their being' plaized 

in each oblong nidie. Thus there were eight pedestals set apfut for 
the statitcii of thff imperial and fourteen for those of the £iinily 

of Herodes Attices, But the number of statues did not correspond to 
that of the pedeslaJs^ for in each set a single pedestal supported two 
Staines of children (a brother and a sister). Among the statues 

of the imperial hunily w^re portraits nf Hadrmn, Antoninus PIils^ L. 
Aelius Aurelius Commodtts (afterwards the Ernpwor Venial the elder 
FaiisEjna (wife of Antoninus Piiis)| the younger Fatistina (wife of 
Marcus Aiireliiis}^ and two children of Marcus Aurelius and FaustnuL. 
Probably there was a Rtatue of Marcus AureliuSp but nofther the statue 
nor its pede^Lal has been found Jt isi conjectured that the statues 
of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius wtie placed in the two little 
rotundas at each end of the lower lank. A cluo to the date of the 
erecLioa of the Eicdni is furnished by the fact that iwq and only two 
cliLldren of Marcus Aurelius and Faustina were represented by statues. 
For the marriage of Marcus Amelias and Faustina took place in 145 
A.D. (Th. Monunsen, in ft (fS 74 )t 205); hence the E?tedra 

cannot have been built before 14? AD. On the other hand it was 
probably not built later than rjo or 151 ad.^ since in one or other of 
these years w-na bom to Marcus Aurelius and Faustina another cJiild^ 
xAnna Lucilia by name, who iniuried her crude, the emperor Lncius 
Venis^ in 164 AD^ Thus the E:^dri would seem to have been buih 
between 147 and tji a,i1k Dr. Adlcr^ however, would date it beiw^een 
* ^4-157 A.D. on the ground that lierodes probably bmSt it to testify 
his gratitude for the honour Cemferfed an his wife Regilln, who had been 
m.ade pricsteas of Demster In OL 13 r (i s 3 Ad.) But it docs not seem 
to he made out that the priesthood of Rcgilla fell in Ol. I 31 (15^ ad.), 
though ccminly it cannot have fiillcn in the subsequent Olympiad^. OL 
^ 3 “ Os/ AX).Jg since the name of the priestess for that year^ Antonia 
BaebiA ss known to us from an Enscripdon vitn 

Jfo. 456). The latest possible date for the completion of iJie Exedra is 
161 A,D,, since RcgilLa^ in whose name the Exedra was dedicated, died 
in that or the preceding, y^, and Marcus Aurelius^ whq succeeded 
Antoninus Plus on the throne in 161 ad,, is mentioned as a private 
man in one of the inscriplioM nf the Kxedra. Thus the EKcdm must 
have been completed ar least thirteen years before Pausanias wrote his 
deBCTiption of Olympia (see note on v. i. a). The baste nnd negb- 
genet cif the masonry betray the dedme of art- Only Lhe capita^ of 
the Corinibian cnlunms of the two little rotundas are carefullv and 
tastefully carviid. ^ 


!we 0/jnrf/i£a: Er^6n£ijt^ Tafelbarnt pUlM LraiiL-Smmt - 
^ ytMla. ; F, ^ler, In Testband a. pp, IJd-l to ^ 

A Tz, .1^ ^ ^ i Ad. Edtifchcr, olw/™ * : 

Pi^ 10*- 4 f *^06 
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The aqueduct of Herrodes ia mentioned by Philofitratua ( Vif, S(?pk. 
ji I. 9) and Luuhji {Dt mar/£ Pmgrfm, 19 Lucian tells ua bflw 
the moantcbaiLlc Peregrinus denounced Herodes and his aqueduct for 
pandcTiuff to the luxury and efieminacy of the day. It was the duty of 
ibe spectators^ he said^ to endure their thirsii and if need be to die of th 
This doemne pro^-ed imacccptable to his hearers^ and the preacher had 
to run for Itis life pursued by a volley of stones. 

UOh I. Motint Cirauina. This is the hill frhich rises immediately on 
the north of the Aids to a height of over 450 feet (Cuftius und Adletp 
Ofymfriii ti/iif p. 12). Its steep sidi:s aj^ thickly dalhcd 

with bushes and trees {Srs;, holly ctcji The liew from the top 
is pleasing^ embracing the vadey of the Alpheus with the tow soft 
w Doded hills of Elis all found. The inotmcains of Arcadia arc sceji 
DO the eastern borimn. To the wen the view of the sea is cot ufif by 
the bill which rises on the other side of the TiTiJley of iht Cladeiis. It 
was Hercules who gave the hilf its niwne; It had heeti nameless before 
(Pindar, d. 49 jyf. 5 cp, «£, 01 L 1 14, v. 17, rl 64^ ^ilL 17). 

20 . 1* bn the top of the morm talTi tho Baalla^ etc. As to these 
sacrideesi Dionysius of Haticamassns L 34] speuts of 

the Cron tan hill in Elisj which hiEl is in the land af Pisa near the river 
Alpheus. The people of Elis esteem ibe hid sacred to Cmnus, and they 
assemble and do homage lu it with sacridees nrtd other marks of honour 
at set times,'" The title (Basike) of the priests who oftfered the sacrihcc 
to Cronus Bceirts deariy connected with ■king.' flenct, as 

Curdus suggested, the priesthood probably dated from the old regal 
dfij^ and may have been held by the kmgs iheittselves {AdAtmd/un^m 
of the Prusskn Academy (Berlinh l H9 4 i 1 1 11 ]. The veroni equinmt, 
the seasnfi when the Basllac sacrificed on the lop of the mtniutainj has 
been cdebraled with religious rites elscwhcrt. Thus in Nepaul “on 
the Sth (Ashtami) the Cl&rkhas obsenre a fesd\-al^ for that one day oulyr 
in honour of the vemal equmoK ” (H, A. Oldfield, frxjm A'l^A 

3, p, 314j. ^'Another festii'al Ls not only obsen.^ by the Parsts m 
India and elsewhcret but is common W Persians, Aiabs^, and Turks, It 
being the day fixed fer the computation of the fncuTTung Mlar yeaT^ 
and also for die coltection of revenue. It coirtsponds with the verttal 
equinox and iiiJls about the third week in March,. It is called Jamshedl 
Kaoroq and strictly speakiDg b 'JlewYtaf's Pay,* but m India Ss 
simply a day of rejoiang, and is ohseri'ed in honnur of a Persian king 
named- Jainshed, who first introduced the principles of cuJtlvailoiip and 
the proper method of reckoning time on the solar s)'stem(A F. 
Baillie, k'vrroi-^^f {AhrafMi), {Calcutta, I Bgo), 

p. 1955^ 

20. 2. Soajpolia etc. See note on v. 17+ 3- the slope of 

Mount CrnniuH, immedlntely above the treasutieSp there is a broad leyel 
apace, through which a road now runs. Here may ha™ stood the juitit 
temple of Sosipolis and Uichyia- tmmediately to the west of the row of 
treasuries, between the treasury of the Sicytmlana and the Esedra of 
H erodes, there is a tiny temple coustsling of .1 singie chamber with 
a narrow portico. The temple^ like the treasurlts, faces south. The 
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chiunbcT is built dfaquaml bEocts of marly lEmestotic ; the fdiuidations 
of portico are of stone, but the upper poriirm seems to have been of 
wood. In the chamtier is a squitn; fountiacion, probably the base of ao 
image. In from of the temple is a laige altar. Prof. C. Robert pio^ 
poses to Identify the temple as the temple of Soaipolis, and the altar in 
^at of It as the altar of llithyia. But this cannot be ditht Tor 
PaosanEUs says that the lempte was divided into t*i-o paru, an irmer and 
an oBter ^d that Sw^hs was wonl.ipped in the inner part. ivhOe the 
^tar of Ilnhyia stood m the outer part. Now the temple which Prof. 

"7 chamber, 

and alto whjch he identifies as the altar gf Jlithyia is not in the 

tempte at but ouUide of iL The altar is pmhabEy the altar of 
ncrculEs^ which wtis near Uie Sicytktimni Lro^ury (Paus. v ia Dr 
Diupfeld ctinje^ms that the little temple was a temple of Hercules' 
S« pbrpfedd, in Ofymfituj Testband pp. ja m. 164. 

Prof. C. Robert further conjectures that Sostpotia was the inliuit 
Zeus, whose shnne would appropriaicfy be at the foot of the hill 
which was named after bis Iklher Cnmes. At Mii£iiesia on the 
Madder ^eus was ^rshipped under the title of Sosipoiia (“saviour 
of the city *), as wc learn from Strabo (*iv. p, 64111 See C Roheni 

The temple of Zeus b^ipolis at lingnesin on the Maeander 
discovemd and excaiuited by members of the Gcnnnn Arehaeolorical 
Institute m iBrj,. Hie temple, a small edifice gf the S 

and of fine wurkmuu-ship, is situated in the middle of the “saemd 

t^eat temple of Lcucnphiyeufati Artemis note on i. 26 41 
temple opens to the west, and is /wrfy* in front, and m aartt beldS 

temples. TTumS 

thei^I^c liw m nuna, its remains are so complete tl«t It niiEht be 
re^It alrnost entire. In the were found some pieces of the hia« 
i^^ptlon carved on the uorth-west of 
the temple identifies the edifice as the temple of Zeits Sosipolis and 
furnishes important details as to his wurshln. At rlu- “'I 

at the new moou In the month Cmnion, a 
defeated to Zeus, On this occaslan the sacred herald, uttendiod h» 
pn^, the priestess nf Leucophryenian Artemis, nine hoys and 
maideii^ ^ered up prayers for the welfare of the city and^ co.m^ 7 
^e, nches, Larvesls, and the increase of the fields. On ihTi -th 

of the month Artemisian ihe enuseemted bull wSTsacrifir^ ^ 
the imajfes of the Twelve Geds ui-rt brought to the 
place, where a wooden rntimda was emct«l and T 

the gods «, up beside the alter of the T^lve CodJ Th^ f 
was sacrificed to ^eu^ a shc-goat in Artemii md -I 'l, 

Pythian ApoHo, Sec Btrfiner AAiinlor. 

[049jyy.; JaAritieJi d. nreh, /w,/. q (jatjjt Archhol^' 7 P' 

p. 76 sqq, ^ -^rctLiologischer Aiueiger, 

20. 5. the diUd wae chaigod into a seip^t. Heroes (as to 
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whoTn see note cm vL 6^ 7] appear la have nften iissLoncd tlte shape of 
serpents See L 34. 7 ^ L 36. 1 note. Plutardi {CltcmffSdt^ 39} 

LbuL the ancients thought that the sezpenL, of all aDitnals, was most 
akin to the heroea,^ 

20. at the proeeG^oa&l entremee is-tlie Hippodaimtim. 

The site of the Hippodanijum has not been identiikd. It ha^ nJread)’ 
been mentioned hy Fausanba (v* 33, 3) In €a>TinB:xicm apparmiEly with 
the entrance to llie stadltmL In the pitseni pas&a^c he desoribes it 
immediateE^ after describing the treasuries and the sanctuary of SoaipoLis 
at the foot of Mt Croplusp and immediately before he corner to the 
eatr^ce into the stadium. SVe should naturuliy therefore^ with Dr. 
Dfjrpfeld and Mr. Ehttichcr, look for the Hippodamium at the norths 
east cOmcr of the AUis. This view^ however, seems contradicted by 
Pau^anias^s stalement that the Hippodamltmi ai the processional 
entrance, far this was the gate at the south-west corner of the Aids 
(see note on v. 13- 3)^ Hence Prof Fhisch wouEd place ihe Hippo- 
damium in the south-west comer of the Altls^ where haweier, according 
to Dr. Ddrpfe]d+ there is absolutely no room for it. Dr. Adter, on the 
alher hand, thinks that the HippodamEuen can have bceir nowhere bin 
at the south-east comer. 

See Ddfptddp in Afi/tkii/. jf. izrriL J/jciT. in AiAm, 13 p^ 334 ijr.; 

Flii^hb * Oly'inpifl,' in Biunicuter'B p. 10^7; Ad. Uotliebert 

pL jy. I lyM Pfini^s ZTI7I# p. 24.; CuitiuSi luid Adlcr^ unJ 

p. 4CL 

20. 7 - t3ia df^ath of Ohryaippm. Chrysippus, a bastard son of 
Pelops, was murdered by Atreus and Thyestes at the instigalioii of 
thdf matber Hippodamia (HyEtnus, FaA. BsJ* 

20. S, fftatues Thlch ^ey made from the fines etc, Bee v, 

31. 3 

20. 5. the Secret Entrance. This is the tunnel leading from the 
north^eaiit epmer of the Aitis iJutiugli ihc embankment which buunds^ 
the stadium on the west The tunnel is 32.10 metres (100 Olympic 
feet) long, 3.70 metres bread, and 4,45 metres high. The sides are 
lined with masonry^ and it was Touled with a static I'niili:, of which part 
has been rebuilt by the Geimaas. Much importance was formerly 
attached to the vault as the supposed earliest knowTi tEunplc pf a Greek 
arch- But the ii'ault bos pnjved to be Ruman. Bricks were fouad in 
iL it is Euppused to be later than the casing walls at the sides, and to 
have been necessitated by the nuslitE of the emhankmcTit, K- 

Borrmann thinks it nos probably eun^trocted ht the hr^i century ls.C. 
□r a little earlier. The stone with which the sides of the timnel are 
lined Ls the ordinary coarse sfaeU-conglomcmtc of Olympia. The blocks 
are squared and are .bound together with iron ijampfi of the shape, 
run with lead. 

See Er^rAitiiUr Tafelbiwid 1 * pL siivk: \V, Diapfehh En 

zo dfympi^a, 5 p. J? Jy.. wi[h pi. j Kh BOTfiauUiat to 

Ofympid: Tciihaad a, pp, Ofym/iA, p, J2i 

CttrtLua und Adlcrx 0 /jmp*a u/ni |Jl 31 ; Flasch, + Olytnpui,' In 

Baumeiiter'i DrnAmaStt, p. 1104 t: j Bficdeker,* p, 345. 
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The ¥«st end of the limncl ppons on a lart of kine aj>otit 6^50 metres 
wide, bocraded tm the north by the termce on whicb the treasiiHd stand, 
Emd on the south by the nortti wall of the Echo Colotinadt Id this Unc, 
it little to the wist of the mcHith of the ttumcl^ .are the reTnaitis of a 
way which served a sort of Dmamcntol entrance to the tunnel Two 
Corinthian eoIiinui&, fLuikcd by two half^luniiiSj supported an entablature 
(architrave and frierajL The entrance through ihc central opening, 
between the two coliimni The socket^holea in the stone threshold qf 
this opening prove that it was closed by a gate. On the other hand the 
iw-o side openings between the colunmi and the hnlf-columns were 
closed with pemiaiient stone barrier^p of which there jarc some remains. 
'Hie colutnii^ have twenty flutes. Their capitals resemble those of the 
little round ternpic at Tivoli that qvertcrolts the foils of the Tibim Well, 
preserved remains of colqui^ (ined, grenn, and yellow) prove that originally 
the whole snifoce of these capitals was painted. The entablature is 
remarkably low hi comparison with the height of the coEumnv Tt is 
executed b a hasty and careless style. There are traces of red paint on 
JL The gateway probably dales from the firat ccntary of tmr era. 


ni 4 p. jav with 

pi ELxnU- twhm the colcimiu are wme^y mtared sa ienich k. BofftnamL in 

TexLbund 7, pp. ^yo; £mAHtjUr TtIcWxmd 

i. pL ilviiL I FEaBch ^ Olymptfl^^ in Bnmnekter'^i p, j o, 

3 D* H. the stadium. Only a small ponioit of the stadium has 
been excavated by the Germans, enough however to detetmine its 
dnnensions and plan. It extended in a north-easterly direcfioii from the 
northhcast cotner ef the Aids, from which it was divided by an embank¬ 
ment. The level portion of the stadium is a quadrangle 31 ai metres 
long by about 29.70 metres wide. -Hie widdi, however, is not uniform. 
At the west end it 1$ 38.60 metres f at the east end it is 29.70 j and at 
M intennediatc poinq where some trial trenches were made, k aeems to 
have been 30.70 rnelrea. The level of the stadium is about ro feet 
lower than that of the Allis. ]t ii enclosed on ah sides by slopes of 
Borth On die long noith side the slope of Mount Cmnius and the adjolis 
mg hills formed the natural bounda^. On the other three sides fthe 
lone south side and the abort east and west sides) the stadium is enclosed 
by arlihaal embankments. On the earthen slopes which thus sujTOtmded 
the TocKou™ the spectators sitj there were no tiere of atone seals 
A stone sdl is believed to have nm all round the racecourse, just ai 

Ih! ^ of 

the maroui^ but bas not been founU nt its eaateni cad. On tbc 

b ^ from 

It an o^n *»□"« gutter eiitends nil round the racecoarie, rrith numerous 

in « ^ doubttws intended for the refralitncnt of the aneemer^d 
prob.b^ teo for thnt of *e ntblet« in the btennls of 

langntar at both ends. The discovery of this s™ a suroris^ for from 
What was proviously known of Crock stadiums arcSr^tl 
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expected to find tht racecourse quadnmgidir at one end only ?md 
setoiciroiliu- at th* other. Bill recent exca^'aUoiis at the EpidarM-tan 
sanctUiiry of AeseidapiDs have proved that there also the stadiiim» 
the level part of it, was similarly quadiangulaT a± both ends and^ like 
the Olympic stadium, surroiiaded by a stone ijuiter. (See Addenda, at 
the end nf voL |.) As these ane, so far as I know, the only two Greek 
^tadlimis as jTt excavated which hav^ been fcHind in tokrahJe pi^erva- 
tion. It becomes prohahlc that this was ihe nniver^ anaiigemeiit; that^ 
in other words, the acxual racecourse was always laid out as a long 
rectangle, though the slope of earth, nattual or artlticial, whith hcFuaded 
the farecaiirse, would seem to ha’i'e always curved rtioiid in the rorm of 
a aefflictrete at one cod of the stadium. At least this semicircular slope 
Ls to be seen in a nuinber of ejdsting: Greet stadiums, induding those of 
Athens, the Isthmus, and Sicyon. 

There is evidence that at some period the arlifiEjal embankments 
which enclose the stadium on three sides were raised very considerably* 
The object of the change was no doubt to provide room for tiwre spec- 
tatorss The height of the embankments, as thus raised, was over 
fiujo metres; and the number of spectators who could find room on 
rhe slopes Is esdmated at from 4^^000 to 4^,000. Before the atleia- 
lion it is calcalated iHat the number of spectator who could be accom¬ 
modated was from 2o,cwp<i 10 30 ,ck>o. The change necessitated at 
least two others. The Secret Entrance at the nortli-wcst corner^ which 
had hitherto been an open passage, was now vaulted over (sec nbovc^ 
pH 77) t aiid the Echo Colonnade had to bo shifted a little to the 
west, as in back wall threatened to give way (if it did not actii;dly give 
way) under the increased 'thruat^ or pTessurc caused by the raising of 
the embankment [sue note on v. 3 G i 7 )- Dbrpfcld was formerly 
of opinion that the shifting of the colonnade and the roofing over of the 
Secret Enttance took place iu MaccdDniai] times; and he conjcGtnrtd 
that the raijtng of the embankment, which Is supplied to hu« been 
the cause of both these changes, may have been curried out by Philip 
of Maced onLi as a means of propitiating the Greeks after his victory at 
Chaerouea. But rf Mn IL BoTTmanii is right in holding ihat the roof- 
bg of the Secret Entrance was a work of about the first century ac-, it 
would seem that we must dale the mising of the fanhiinkinenL>i of the 
stadium at the same time. 

It is not qxiite clEstr fham Pausanias's description whether the start¬ 
ing-point was at the west or the cast end of the cctotsc. But probably 
it was at the west end. For the runners entered die stadium ihiouijh 
the Secret Entrance at the west end, and it seems more likely that 
they should at once ha^^e laken their places at the line, than that they 
should have had to traverse the whole length of the stadium to reach 
iheiEL Moreoverj the umpires* teats, which must of cquise have been 
beside the goal, would seem to hanre been at the east end of the stadium, 
since Pausanios tcHs uh {)( J o of this chapter) that in passing over the 
embankment of the stadium at the point where the umpires sit you 
came to the hippodrome. The position of the hippodrome has not, 
indeed^ beeti ascertained s but the most probable hypothesis seems to 
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be ihAi k by immediatdy w the east of the stndiuii^ If these views 
are right, it Tdllovrs chal the stajrtbg-pDmt of the race was at the west, 
and the gaaJ at the east cod of the scaditim. 

Both staniTvg-poiat and gcitil have been laid bare by the Gennae 
«i:avariaiis, but as they are atim>aE exactly alihc we canoLit by inspee- 
tidrii of them tell which is which. Each ccm&ists of a stone stl^ about 
t3 inches UrcKid, extending ncm^s the raoccourse ai right angles t& ia 
length. The western siU or atanbg.poinl (if it is sn) is distant abom 
i I tncti^ finm the west end of the stadium ; the eastenii sill or goal (if 
iE is 50) is distant about gi metres from the cast end of the fiiadiurn. 
Each sill extends nearly but not quite across the full breadth of the race. 
Mttrse, and consists of a tow of slabs of white limestone laid carefully 
together, end on, but not united by clamisi. In each silj are a number 
of square holes at imervTils of about 4 feeL These holes seem to hare 
been meant for the rfrceptlun of wooden posts. The whole of the 
western sill is divided by these bnles mlo twenty sections j the eastern 
sill is siniilaHy divided mtu tiinenty-une sections, nf which, bowever, the 
mast northerly is much shorter than the rest. Each nmner dnubtlKs 
had a sectinn allotted to hum Further, between each puir of holes two 
straight pamllc] grooves aro cut in the stout about 6 or 7 inches from 
^ch other* Thesic grooves are V-shaped or triangular In scctioTv b«t 
the Side of the gruore towards the course ^npei more than the other 
They were probably intended to give stdi mnner a firm foothold at 
startings He would place one bed on the one gToave, and the other 
hed on the DthcT. 


The reason trhy the stitmnj-place and the efi:U an tlma nlilst would 
aeon lo be as follows. The umpires appear from Pausanlas's descrip¬ 
tion to have had a fised sea± at one end, probably the east end, of the 
CDUTse. In the single race the ttmners started at the west end. raced 
to Uie cast cad. and stopped. Bui in the double race, as it was neees- 
saiy that the race shtmld finish up beside the umpires at the cast end 
die toners staned (tom the east end, taced lo the west end, then 
tunied and raced hack to the east end. Hence a start iTi|f-pla« was 
needed at the east end as well as nt the west end. Thus, whereas the 
ffoaJ was always at one end (probably the cast end), the stanin^.poiDt 
wa-5 at one end or the other according as the race was single or double 
I t IS to be observed that when Faasanias speaks of the starting-place of 
the runnera (§ 9) he is speaking sLricUy only of the runocR m the single 
race fcrTM:&ii»T'io^i 44 w)u ® 

DOrpfcld ^.nks that when it was mn aU the wooden posts in the 
western aill were removed eecept the one in the middle, wbkh lliL 
ser^d as a tunung-pcMt, the nmnera racing round it on their way back 
0 ttrnr start,ng-pomt at the eastern end of the course: He nlJbts ^ 
that Ihc central hole ,n the western sill is in fact larger than aTthe rest, 
so t^t ,t must have held a laigw and more consprcuous post, which 
^ght very well sme as ,1 tntning-ptigL Dut, as Prof Flasch hna 
^inted out, such an arrangement would entail a seriotis disadv.iniage 
on the rannera who at starting stood farthest hum the centiTaTSfy 
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wtitild have matt grmirid ta tia verse than ihe competitora who stirted 
from fltartr Ehe centre, and heati; Tjearer the mniEng-post We tii^y 
conjccton^ theop either that all the posts ^t-erc left standing m the 
western siU and that each nmner raced tniind a separate po^ or that 
mthout turning round a post at all they merely^ raced to the western 
dlJj touched it^ and tumed back. Tht former is the view advocated hy 
Prat Flnsch, but tbe latter view ia to some extent supported by vase- 
paintings fif runners in the armed race. See above, note on %i. lo. 4. 

Xhe distance between the starting-point and the goal^ measured 
from the middle ^int between the two grooves at one end of ihe course 
to the cnrTe.fpM?nd5ng point at the nther end, 15 192.25^ metres. Hence, 
as the sLadiirtu measured 60O feet, the Olympic foot was tqahTiient 
to 0.^204^ metre. The Olympic foot was thus congidernhly larger 
than the ordinary Greek foot^ w^hkh, as determined by Dr, Dorpfeld's 
measorenietit nf the Hecatompedon of the Tarthenoii, was only .295 y 
metre. See Ddrpfeld, in AfiW^'L A. rfn^ frr MJketty 7 (iSBai 
ppt 277-313 ; and voL 3, p, 13^ We have seen (vol. 3, p, 4^8) that 
the Olympic foot was the unit of aieasurcnient employed in ses'eml of 
the buddiiigs at Oljmpia. The reason why the Olympic foot w^ 
longer than the ordinary Greek foot waa said to be that Hercules 
had measured the Olympic stadium with his own feet, which were 
larger than the feet of ordinary mortalsj and hence the Olympic 
fitadaum was longer than all other stadltims, though every stadium 
measured 60O feet (Anltis Gellius, I i). 

See Ffc Adicr and VV, Ddipfcid m Dir 
jSSi], pp, 2J, 16-3B, with pTutrs uxv, aad 
haiid L pi- ilTii. ; R. HfimiLancL, Lq O/yinpta 
Dig OTW C?/y«r/74, p. ai ; Curtius 

pm zg jy*; AiK Bdttidhm:, pp, ajo 

icr's pn 1104 f Hiedclrcr, 

a nn'-P’T it wriLcra as to iht doable mcfi t4e T. ' 
jTifjr /fiiifmny p. 344 

Many andent articles of bronre, such as small tripodsj amail dgtires 
of animals^ pieces of large kettles, basins, nails, weights, andt above all^ 
rmgTTients df weapons^ were found by ihe Germans in the embankments 
of the stadium. It is ronjeciured that whenever soil had la be removed 
from any portion of the AJtis to make room for a new building or for 
any other purpose, it was dumped down on the cnib.mkTnents of the 
stadium. Hence, aa the soil of the AltEs was almost sarurared with old 
brome votive offerings which had been thrown away, it was nntural that 
these objects should reaper in large ntimbers in the embankments nf 
the stadium. TIse most mtercfiting of thtsc discoveries tg a series uf 
round bronze shields, most of tliem entire, which were found iti the 
south cmbankmejit, under the mass of earth whEcIi was heaped up at 
the time when the embaubnents w-ere raised considerably. See A. 
Furtwangler, In . Texrbond 4, Die Bromen 'j, p. 6. 

20. 9- the prien^sa of Dem-tter Chamyzte. The marble base nf 
a stafue bearing the fuHnwlng iitscription was found at Olympia by the 
Gennans (sist October 1S76) lo the nortb-easl of the temple of Zeus : 


iiljcvL ^ Oiym^a T Mr^r^msse, Tatfcb 

I Textbsuail 3. jk 63 jyy, \ 

and Adlor, O/jnnpia tmef 
-13s ; Flasdi, "Glyinpla,’in Baumeill- 
I^^3*t5 Far (he tcstimariy of 
It, KjSUliseT Gyfiifnisfijt andA^aiifiJb 
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[Xa^wcun? 

A^](lAiios yvKiMo. 

“ Ftavrufi Ard^bti^ (dedicated this statue of) mfe tbt priestess of 
thf; chamynajean goddess” {Bii^ /fis^cAnJien ww O/ym^ia^ No* 4Sf ; 
AirMoiogi^hi Zeitung^ 34 (1876), p. 2^5 No, lo). The hushand 
of this priestess, T AriietaoSj held the office of priest (tfto- 

jciiAjDf) al Olympia for the third time in 34^-249 and for the 

fourth time in OL 3 &[ {265 A-Di) IfistAn//m ^vft Ofytt^a^ Nos. 
12 1, 122J. In Oh 256 (345 he was o/tfArrM^ir (r^, aV. No. 483). 
A slatuo of him, of which the uismbed pedestal is preseryed^ was 
creeled by the dty of EUis a A No, 484)+ As to Demeter 

Chamyue, see vl sip 1. 

20. 9. they do not hindef nmidoitB from beholding the garner 
Marned women were cot aUowod to witness the games (v. 6. 7), 
Hence some have questiamd Pausantas^s statement b the present 
passage that maidens wete permitted to witness them. See Krause, 
Olym^Of 54 T^th matinns and maidens seem to have been 

allowed to witness the ga m es in Cyfene (Pindar, Py/IL it 97 ? 

Boeckh^ Pindar^ p. 337 Atoangst the lonians women 

were free to wstn^s the Ephesian games down to the time of Thuej-- 
dides (Thutyil iii, 104)1 

20 . 9. Endymion. See y, t. 3 rjfl'. \ v* 8, 1 jf. 

20 i iG. tho horse-races. The Oljfinpic hippodrome is supposed 
10 have Inin lo the southreast and east of the stadium, but to have been 
so completely washi^ awny by the Alpheus in the caiir^e of ages that ic 
k impiossible to determine its exact situation and dimensinns (Cmtbs 
und Adler, und Umgfgfnd^ p, jo j^. j A Eottreher^ Ofympia,* 

p_ 1 19 : Baedeker," p^ 346)* It seems perfectly posaiMti howev^^ that 
the hippcKhtutie is preserved under the deep acconmlaiion of iJluvial 
sdl, and that escavations might bring it to lighL The stadium is 
aimilaily bcncd except at its two ends. 

20 . to. tile Btarting-placa of the horaae. The following descrip 
lion of the mode of starting the chariot races and horse-races is explained 
by the lubjobcd ground-plan, drawn ^ HLrt from Fausannu^s descrip 
lion and accepted by the writers in Baumelstcr^s s.v. 

^ Hippodronij* and Smithes IhWmaTj 0/ Gr. and Ram. AnRfuiRej^ 
S.V, * Hlppodramiis.* See A Mirt, Ge^fAt^A^ der BdiiJtuiuf M dc'm 
j. pp 140^15^ with pi, xiL. 8 . Hirl, how-t^'er, appears to be 
wioiig in the position which he assigns to Tnmxrppus, See note on g 
15. A different graund-plan I5 given b Guhl imd Kohnei^s Das LtAan 
der GHcahen und p. 147. But It ccFntmdictH the desoip^on of 

Patisamas in placing the stations for the chariots at starting on one 
side only of the - prow,^ k must therefore be rejected The subject is 
discussed at length and a new grmmd-plan proposed by Mr E Pollack, 
Hi^n,^ca (U^i^ 1890), p. 5^ He differs frtjra Hin in 

placing the ‘prow,* Tntb aU tbe stallmis fij, the charitus, oa cue nde 
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culy of iJit Hippodfomc. The s^tjed hai nlso been discmsetl by 
Godfiniy Hennatm 7, pp. 3SS-404. ^ De hJppodmmo Otym. 



piaco*). In Hirfa plflUj sis here reprtidoced, 1*^15 the Colotirmde of 
Agnaptns, ^ a the altar of unbumt brick set up m the oiJddle of the 
■prow/ £ k ^'the tip of the beak where the hinanse dolphin stoodt d d 
are the turning-posts, on one of which stood itaiucs of Peiops and 
ITippodanua (g 1^ ttf this chiipter)p and t is the goal, with the seats of 
the umpires b^ide it 

20i 11 + la of tha eborLots or TBJst-liorseB strgtchee a rope 
os A. harder. This barrier of rope is mentioned^ in very similor 
langua^ep ia a metricsil insciriptinn which cclebnites a victory won by 
Attalus^ the hiihcr of the first king nf Pe^amu^ in the chanot-race at 
Olympia, The inscription was foimd at Pergamus, See Friinkelp 

JJ'n^ f o; EL Pollack, p*. 73 

The language of the iosetiption seems to imply that there was 
only one mpe^ and that on. its being let down all the chaiiola niched ont 
simultaneously, Fram Pausanias's description, on ihe other hatid^ we 
infer that sE|mrate mpes were atretched fn froot of each stall, and that 
th^ ropes were let down^ not simulLaneqnsIy but sncccssively. From 
this discrepancy Pollack infers (Ic.) that In the time of Attalus L, 
who reigned ^4 ^^^97 the method of starting tbc chariots described 
by Pausanias was not yet introduced^ and hence that its inventor 
Clcoetas cannot he the arust of that name who would seem to have 
douiished iq the fifih gentiiry (see note on v* 34, 5), But this is 
to press the poetical Language of the in^criptran too hard. It is not 
to be expected that n poeL, celebrating the glories of his royal patron, 
should (taenbe the mode of starting the chariots with the minuteness 
appropriate In an antiquary like PamanLis, 

altar of nabamt brick. Besides this temponuy' altar 
there w^ a number of pennanent altars at oir jitxr the starting-place 
of the hippodrome. See 15, 5 Wh^t Pausanias in that passage 
culls the Wedge he here compares to the prow of a ship, 

20 . ^ bronze ea^e etc* The hoisting of the bronze eagle and 

the lowering of the dolphin were apparently the signal given |o the 
fipcGtators that the race was about to begiiL Whether it could hare 
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b«ii smi tbc chaj-Ldte^Et^ Is doubtfuL Perbaps ibe signal 10 
W33 given by tbe tmmpct ai Olympia^ as dstwhere {Soplindes, 

711 ; Sutius, TAe^, vi 404 Ovid, 2\fi/ant. vL 652 Mr. 

Pollack suggests that the eagle was chosen as the symbol of Zens, end 
tbt dolphin as the s^bnl of PoScsd[in+ the hnrse^cHip who had an 
almr at the startTng-place of the i:Jiaftols (v. 15. 5)^ and that as the 
hoisting of the eagle represented the bird^s fh^t, so the lowering of 
the dnlpbin represented the fish's dive bio the depths ^E, Pollack, /fip- 
podm/ntca^ p, 71). 

20 . 14^ Glwetaaf See note on g 1 1 * in tiiznt of the chariots,’ and 
note on v. 74. h 

20 . iS^ th^ terror of the horsaK^ Taraxii^iu. Dio Chryaostom 
says (Or, jufsii, voL l* p, 4^6, td, lEiqdorf): ■* In (he middle of the 
hippodrome at Olympia there is an altar of Poseidon Taiaxippus, at the 
place where the horses used to be must frightened and where most 
chariots were brokeo. So the Hleaii^ tbitildng there wa^ some clcincin 
at the bottom of it, resolved to found an altar. And they say that 
™cc then the place has been safe from him,'^ Lycophron spe^s of 
'■^the steep hill of Cronus^ where is the graven of the earth-bonl iscbenus, 
which scares horses " 42 j^.) On this |Ki£sage Trttxes 

ternaries on Ljc£?fi/fr{^ji “A famine bavtog 

arisen, an ojmde declared that the only way of ending (he famine was 
for one of the nobles to be sacrificed. \^en all hesitated, Ischcnus 
volunteered to be aacriheed. And sacrificed he was, and his grave is 
shown at what they call the hill of Cronus, near the fuming^point of the 
course at Olympia. And they bestowed many honoars on him the day 
on which he was sacrificed, and they held games. They call hi m TaraiE- 
ippus because he startles and cordhses the hories in the race, either 
by some secret and inexplicable power, or because a lacwel grows on 
the grave and when it shakes the horses arc startled by the shadow* 
of the leaves.’^ Hesychius tells us (j-ii*. Tapd^iwro^i) that, acconiing 
10 same people, Taza^dppii^ was a name of Pelops himself^ whasc grave 
was at Olympia. A jesting allusion is made to Tararippus by Aristck 
phanc$ ^4?)- A poet of the Anthulogy refers to ** (he 

sanctuajy' of Tararippus " at Olympia Palo/, sdv. 4. 5), 

It will be observed that whereas Pausanias describes Tararippns as 
being aitLinied on the embankment which formed the longer side of the 
hipp^rome, Dio Chrysostom spcaJu of it *Mn the middle of ihc 
hippodromt" But this is probably only a loose rhetorical way of 
speaking and proves nothing aE to the eiact sittudlon of TaraKippus, 
Hilt, therefore, seems 10 be certnlnly wrong In supposing that the rottnil 
altar of Tanwdppns formed one ot tb^ tumlng-post^ in the racecotirsc 
(GeicAuAU ddrBim^rfjf dr» 3^ p. 146)^ llie subject of 

Taraxipptis is discussed at length by Mr. E. Pollack pp, 

g5-ioi>, Fotlowiiig a, suggestion of Prof. C. Wachsmuth he thinks 
that what startled the was the sight of their own Ehiidows 

$uddimly revealed to them by mumiog light when they rounded foe 
post at the eastern end of the hippodrome. 

With Tanuippus we may compare some similaT EuperEtitions in 
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atlitf places. When [ was nearly dashed to pieces by itstivc burses, 
one of wludi broke away from my carriage and was precSpiuicd over 
a precipke on the Ghat between Podna and MohahiilesyaT^ I was toEd 
by a wisedooking nath-e who witnessed the accident that ihe road in 
that district was infested by demons who often caused accidentSp and 
that if ] had taken care to propitiate Ganc^ before starting 2 should 
have escaped all tnoTestatfon and all risk of being upset (Mnnicr 
WiUiams, and Hfi in Indift^ 216), A story is laid 

oF a Bixton carter, whose cart always stuck b the mud at the same 
place. He friiiud that this was caesed by a deyil^ whom he was about 
to thrash^ when the de^dl promised never to do it again. See S^iUot^ 
Tradiit'ani ft svfiers/itims df /j J/an/f-Brrtaffnf^ j, p, There 

is a place tn a pass m East Africa which is especially difficult for cattle. 
Every native who passes it anobts a cortam rock with butter or fin 
(Hildebrandt, * EthiUDgraphLsche Notisen iiber Wafcamba uod ihre Nach- 
bam/ ZeittL'^Ji/ur £iAn^>h^e^ 10 (i 37 ^)^ p, 3S4J. With the iamfices 
offered to Taraxippus we may also compare the sacriiices olfercd befere 
a boat-race by Burmese boatmen to the spirits (nMs) of the stream tu 
ensure that they will cause no accideot to the boat in the rac« (Forbes, 
Brii£jA Burma^ p. aa j ; Shway Yoe^ TAg Burffotn^ 1. p+ aS^p 3, p, 59), 

]u the cemetery at Bir-el-Djebbana, near Carthage;, some ancient 
leaden platea wete found a Few years ago, on which art engraved 
prayers in Greek and Latin addressed to demons^ imploTing them to 
liluder the tiv'ul horses and charioteers Ln tiie race. The horses and 
charioteers are natnedp and the demon is adjured to bind (bat their 
limbs and dim their eyes, so that they may not be able to run or to see. 
Etc. Ba/igtfn de Ci^rraftr 12 [ [fiSS), pp- 394-502. 

20 . iS. Orpheni^ Qu Orpheus as a magldan^ see Lobeck, 

^^Liffrifrf p, ajs jy. 

£ 0 v 19 . At Neuiea ——thsro wits no heio etc, Pausanias speaks 
as if the Neniean gamM had cmsed to be celehiated in bi$ dint 
Probably, however, he only means that the chariot^Tuces had falleo 
into dcauetud-E;, Cp- il 1 5. 3 ; vi. t6. 4. 

20 . 19. a brouse ^tne ot Elppodamla holdi ng a ribbon etc. 
Frnm PauSanias’s d^oiption of the statue C. Botneher infcTred that 
the ribbon was bound upon the victoris browfl in the racecourse] 
whereas the crowii of wild olive was presented to him in the temple of 
Zeus (sec t_ ta, 5), Further BfSlticher argued that the ribbon was the 
origpual bodge of victory at Olympia, and that the olive crown was 
introduced later. He thought that at the Pythian games also the 
ribbon preceded the crown as a badge of victory He refers to 
Pausunims vi. 14. 10 3 x, 7. See C. Botticher, • Das Biltl dcr Hip- 
podomeia im Hippodrom m Olympia,' ArgAu^j?giicAe j 

pp. 7 -tJ (with plate IL 1 and 2). Thucydides tells ns (iv. lat) that 
the SciOutansj to mark their gratitude to Brasidas, tied ribbotiB on 
04 if he were an athlete." On a vose-parntrag frgnred by Daremberg 
and Sagilo iies t. p. 10S4, fig. 1335) we see a victori¬ 

ous atbJcle with lung Tfbbonji or rather sashes ti^ round his left ann. 
and left leg and streaming down b^nd him } in his hoods he holds two 
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wreaths, and on his head be weans a cniious peaked irap with a long 
pennon hanging fruin it. Cp. It. i 6. 6 p >i, i. yi vi. 2, x On the 
ancienl ettsfom of la^tening ribbons to peraons, animali, and tiiing$ ai 
a mark of estcom* see Stephans, In Campus (Sl Petersburg) for 

^^ 74 i PP- ^37^^74- Stephani rejects B6liicbePs views mentinned above. 

Ai Fan^nias does not describe the other tnming^pcst m the race- 
cwiise, we may infer that it was a simple columtii such as ve 
depleted m a vase-painting of a horse-race. See Smith's Dief, &/ 

Ax/i^ia/£eT^'^ Ip pi 964. 

21 w I. Demeter HUmam&d Dhamyne. The name Chamynt is 
donbtlcss connected with the ground/ and signified *the 

earth godded' From the same root comes the Lithnaiiian femyna^ 

* the earth g^dess/ See G. Curdiis, d, 

p. 197. This aspect of DemcEer is LUustrated by the atoty that she was 
embraced by lasioa or lasius among the fknow$ of a ploughed field 
and had by him a son Plutus {»wealth^) (Homer, v. 125 ; 

Hesiod^ Cp„ PrelJer, Gfisch. ?y 5 t 

Mannhardt^ J^amiAuff^nTt, p. 3 j8 

21. u PantalwEL - tyrniit of Pisa. Cp, 22. a. According 

to another accnmit Fantaleon was an InsoJent and mmd king of Ells. 
See Hcraclides Ponticu^ Bs rsAtu fiuMeiX 6 {Fra^. Atjt Gfitsf. ed. 
Muller^ 2+ p, ^ i Eut Strabo (viii. p, 3 ^^) agrees with Pansanios- in 
making him kbg of Pisa and says that he helped the Messentans in 
their second war with Sparta. Cp. B. Hits^ in 16 (ifigik 

p. 30 - 


21 . 3 . the gyTniLaEimn+ The great gyoinaaimn lay jost outside 
the north-west corner of the Altis. Only a amah part of it has been 
excavated. It may bo described, as an immense open court surmundedr 
probably an linee, perhaps on four^ sides by colonnades. Remains of 
the coluonades on the south and east sides have been eccavaled. Both 
are of the Doric order^ The south colonnade wns 5,23 metres deep ; its 
back was formed by the north w^ of ihe Wrestling School or Palaestra 
(see below, p, 88 But it was of later date than the Wrestlbig^ 

SchooU as may be seen by the way in which the east wall of the cobiv- 
nade merely abuts on the wfidl of the ^Yfestling-School, without being 
jointed into it This south colonnniic had but one row of eolomns along 
the fkmt; there was not a second row of colomns down the middle of it. 
On the east the coLonoadc ended iktsh with the west front of the gateway 
of the gymna^larn. How fhr the colonnade extended to the west we 
cannot teJl, as on this side it has been swept away by the CladensL 
The cast colonnade nm north and south for a distance of jio 5 i 
metres. Only its suutbera and northern ends have been nKcavntrf 
A u to back waa I t.yS metres. It opened to the west, 

rows oftolniims, quealtoy the fhiQt. the other dawn the 
wddJe. Both rom of coliimiis were of the Doric etder, The inters] 
between the columns, measured from axis tq axis, is 3,1 4 nietres The 
«roog east t«]l of the coloao^de i. bailt of great bi;cl« of 

ihdMmwstonej the upper part ft-u pretobly built of hneis. At the 
hack, that IS on the east ilde, this w,dl b strengthened by solid 
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buttj^s^s at inter^-ais of abont ^35 mctrs. Of the dnims of ihc 
some are fluted^ others uxiflaecid. Tht Doric capitals are 
imah ■ the echinus i$ low and almost straight Ncme of the entablature 
h.i5 been faunil The sleBdcmess of the colimms [the inner arc ,55 
metre and the outer metre m dtanietcr) and the wide Lnlen^al 
between them justify us in assuming that the entablatufe and roof were 
of wood, or of wofsd and diet The walls were coated with plaiter^ the 
remains of which show tmnts of red pamt At the foot of the third 
column of the inner tow, cotmting from the south, there are two ^«are 
holes or ootchefl cm opposite sides (east and west) of the column, and 
corresponding to these hales are two similar square holes in the east 
and west walLs of the colonnadE; (The Mothern end of the weBt ftcmi 
of the coloimade was closed by a wall as far as the third column from 
the south,) Ji h conjectured thai in these holes were fastened wooden 
sLlls^ and that In thtrse wooden sills in lum were |n$tenrd the stone ^ills 
Or TOWS of stones hxitn which the nmneTS started to race, Sevetal 
blocks of the sEane sids were fbond dose to the colonnade. They 
resemble the stone sills of the stadium (see above, pL go) in having 
each two straight parallel grooves with sidra at diflereni: angles to the 
perpendicular, [t is conjectured that there mny hare been similar holes 
at the foot of the third mluina from the north end of the colonnade, 
and that tlicy may have served to attach similiiT sills which fonned 
the goal. If so, the distance between the marked mlumnjc being ahn-pst 
exactly equal to an Olympic furlong (191,37 metres), it becomes prob¬ 
able that the athletes practised running In this colonnade when ibe 
weather waj either loo rainy or loo hot to admit of practising under the 
open sty* The south and east Colonnades .ue probably contemporary j 
they seem to be somewhat later than ihc Falacslro, and may therefore 
be ascribed to the second century B^c. 

S« Tfllflhwni a, pi, IxituL ; P. Gmcf, in Ofymfia : 

Tatbniid i p, my j^i ; jn Z?pr jm Ofympiaf | 

p. 41 Sf,j with pb xmvL* /jn( Eundi eww Ofym/tKf til iS? Lurtivs 
nnd Adlrr, Ofywt^ia und p* ?[ ; Ad. Bdttkhcr, p. 37^ 

4/* c Fl&sdl^ ' Olympia,' m i&,iuneUteT"l p. Ilt^r ; Baedekerj.^ p. 

A stately portal, mEntioned by Pan^nlan as *^the entrance Into the 
gymnasium,^ led Into the gymnasium fram the east. It stood in the 
angle between the extremittes of the southern and coslem colonnades 
of the gyrnn^tsium, lacing rhe north'west gate of the Aldi. Only the 
fmuidatiDiis and pavement are standing, together with just enough of 
the walls to allow us to iruikc out the ground-plan ; but remains of the 
columns, haJfHrolnnms, entaMatare and gables have been found. The 
eastern and western facades of the portal consisted respectivdy of four 
Corinthian columns stipporting on architrave and a Irteie adorned with 
rosettra, festoous and ox-heads carv^ed in relief, the whole being stir- 
mounted by a gable. The central portion of ibc structme, betw^eea the 
fe^dcs, was flaked on the north and south by walls temiinatiog at 
their eastern and western ends in half-cohimna. Tw^o rows of four or, 
if we mciude the cotumns of the gii Corinthlao columns^ ran 
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pandlel to the ft^kin^ walk» dividing the portal into a broad central 
pa&»gc and two nanrqiincr aisles cm the north and Kiulh. The ddorvra^^ 
proper in the middle of the central passage between iwo short 
cross-walls endinj^ in half-column^^ The columiis have twenty flutB, 
Their height couJd not be estactly deteriiiinEd. No traces of colour 
were detected on the capitals, archltravne, and fricEO ^ but tiatu of ted 
and blue were obsened on a block of the The basement which 

supported the portal is raised upon three steps. Measured on the 
lowest step the whole structure h ls«So metres tang by metres 
broad, 'fhe matqrmi of which the portal is conatnictcd is mostly the 
coarse shcJMimestDite Qlympisi j but for the steps of the two fronts 
and for the hmer pavement a soft whitish-grey limcsione is emplnyed 
Ffom the proportions and some of the details of the building (especially 
the rsMigh and hasty style in whidi the rosettes* festoons aiid o^-heads 
are caj^ed) it appears that the portal i& of the Rornati period; it may 
dote from the end of the Hccond or the begintiing of the first century 
ShCL The Cornithian capitals^ however, are caiefully modelled and well 
executed. 


See ■ ErsfAmsse^ Tafelbaad a. pis, bcrriL ; th RDcirnaim. in 

Aiv^st, Tcrtbaiid a. pp ill 12^; iW:, In ut 

^ ^ ^ * pl+ xL S Flasch, 'Olympia,^ La Baa- 

21 , a. another smaUar encloenm etc This n the Pakestm or 
Wrestling-School, immediately to the sooth of the great gynmaaittin. 11 
is a square measuring about hfi inccrea (7a yards) tm each side. The 
structure cansists of an open square rcrurt meafinring about 4} metres 
on the sides anti snnronded by a Doric colonnade about 4.70 metres 
d^p, wnih rooms openmg off the culonimde on the west^ ourth, and cast 
sides. On the south side there arc no rooms opening oft the rolqniuide, 
ihe colonnade is here nboul twice us deep as on the ocher three 
sides and is ^vided into two aisles by an inner row of Mteen Ionic 
columns rtmning down its whale length from cast to west Some of 
the nrcuna opening off the colonnade on the other three sides have 
simple dporw^aya^ but most of them are entered through rows of Ionic 
culunma. Five of the rooms had stune benches running round the 
walls* and were probably ttstd ftir the lectures and djsctissians of 
philosophers and rhetoricians (cpL Vltruvtus, v, ii, a), |n one of these 
Toems dn the west side of ihe comt these benches stiil remain entire; 
in the others their funner esdstence Is proved by marks on the pave¬ 
ment or by the stone supports which sUH stand in their original places 
In t^ of these bencl^crrdrded rooms there are tmnains rjf altars or of 
the ba&e^ of statues. In the room at the north-east comer there is a 
^|]-preserved lath about 1.40 metres deep^ its sides built of brides. 
The fl^r of the lecture^rooma wai of concieto ; tW of the olhra- ™ma 
was ^ ea^ From tbe central mom on the north side a simple door- 
'“‘1 pTiiDaaiun,. Bm the two eftief entrances iolo 

^e Pd^tra were et the ends of the Muth side; Tiey consist 
of small vestibnks enlerad thiDOgh two Corinthian colnrans between 
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Thus all thrtt Greek orders of archstccture (Doric, lonic^ and 
Codothiiin) are r&preseoted In the Paloesira. Stoat benches hned two 
of the Walk of each of the vtstibiilts for the coH^'eo.ience of persona 
passing tlirtMigh or waiting for admissioo. Each ^'catfbde led into a 
small anteruom. la the eastern of these anterooms are the fonnda^ 
tions of a hearth or nJtar+ aad the ground aboot it iraa full of ashes. 
The Doric columos of the Pala&atr^ have the slender propoitioiiA of the 
liUer Greek archjcecture j the proportion of tlse diameter to the height 
la I ; 6.7^ They are fluted only on the side next the courL Their 
capituls are very sttiall, the abacus loWp and the echinus almost straighL 
The number of columns on each side of the coiiit was nineteen, the 
corner coluinns being reckoned twict Some of the Ionic columns 
in the south calonnadc are, LUeo the Dmic ‘colnmiis, fluted only on 
the side next the court j oihw^ are fluted above hut unfiuted below. 
Many traces of colour have been ab^orved on the capitaJs j ted amJ 
dark blue are the pretTnling cotours. The Falaestm seems early to 
have been sanded up; hence ic has been better preserted than some of 
the other buildings iiL Olympia. Most of the GoLuiiins< were found jiisi 
as they had lallem Some of them have been sec up ag^in. The low^er 
part (socle) of the outer walls ivas bui]t of regularly hew^a and accuiaiEly 
jointed stones; the upper part was probably of brick or of rubble 
bonded with mortar. The roof and entablature w^ere prob^ly of wood, 
since they have wholly disappeared. The masoniy is very careful and 
good; in particular ait the nruhitectural members are finely chiselled. 
To judge frum ite style, the Palaestra may have been built at the end 
of the iMrd or the begioning of the second century B.CL The wood¬ 
work of the buildiug seetiis to have been destroyed by fire^ for charred 
wood and ashes were discovered in many places lying under the f^Tjft i 
stones on the ancient floor. 

A waterHchamiel, supplied with water by a condaii which entered 
the Palaestni near its uorOi^east comer, ran round the ftMir sides of the 
open ctmrt In the north part of this open court there Is a peculiar 
pavement^ the purpose of which is uncertaiiL The pavement is com- 
posed of earthenware tileSj of which same are smooth, others are ribbed, 
that covered with a number of small tidge:^ arranged in straight 
parallel lines close together. There are two belts of the ribbed tilts 
exteiuJing east and west| each belt consisting of four rows of tiles placed 
side by side. The two belts of ribbed dies are sepaiatcd by a double 
row of smooth dies, of the common rooftile sort^ that is^ flat with 
flanged edges. The nortb belt of ribbed tiles is bounded on its northern 
edge by a sii^le row of smooth tiles of the sort dcscrfbcd. Each belt of 
ribbed bles is j,6a metres broad ? the breadth of the whole pavpneot 
is 5.44 metres, and its length 14,130 metres, 

Mr. P. Graef farmeriy supposed that the pavement was used for 
wrestling on ■ sand, he thought, aas strewed on it^ and the jibbed tiles 
aflTorded the wrestlers a firm fdoimg. But a hard pavement 5 s unsuit¬ 
able for wrestling, os the Greeks themselves knew. For when the Ten 
Thousand held games at Traperas, they objected to wrestle on a hill 
because the grouad was hard and rough (Xenophon, iv. S. 26), 
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Pnifcsspr Fcddc'i expbuiatloii of the pavement is mech more plansihle* 
He thinks that the two belts of nbbcd tiles were * leapii^f-pa^ths,* the 
ribbed dies aflbrdin^ the leaptr a firm rootiDg. 

S« Erj^m'ssi, Tftlethaiid X pk. bcxiil-bcKT«; R CToe^ in Ofym- 

Teitband £ pp, 1 ij-i Jl ; in i>M ^tti^roAtni&a lu Ofympta^ 
S (iS79-i3Si)^ p. 40 if, wish pk ixamiLf n«sx. i />iff FjawiS TVa 
p. iS; Cmdns emd Adler, O^mp^ ^ 2:1 j AcL BoUicher, pfympia^^ 

pp. 3166-37^ i riMthp * Olyropin,' in BamndEter* p. i IC14 O ; 

HaHckcr/ p. 349 ; FediS*, p)iinfiamp dur (BtcalJUJl, tS 3 iS)i p. 13 J?* 

21. Abntttng cut the w&U of tbs eietstem eoloimaslo of the 
gynmAfiiinii axe tbs of the athletes These houses coLild not 

have beep hajck to back with the colDnPndc, otherwi&c they must have 
laeed east, whereas Pausapios teUa us that they faced sonih-wtsd We 
lEiEist suppcise that the houses stood in a row nannin^ north-west and 
south-easd the north-west house of the row abtitdng op the hack of the 
oolopnatle. The hnuses fronted south-west^ and the line of their fronts 
formed an acute angle with the back wall of the colonnade. Their 
remains may lie in the still unexcnvatcd grotlod to the north of the Prj'' 
taneurn. TTic buildiag- marked ' Roman Baths * on the plan.^ east of the 
gymnasium and north of the Prytancum, may have been attached to the 
houses of the athletes. Cp. Fhtsch, ^Olymping^ in Baumeister's ZJmit- 
p. 1 104 P. 

Before we quit Olympia to resume, with Pausanlas^ the itinerary 
of Oreece, a few worda may be given tq a building which be has omitted 
tn notice. This is the great colonnade immediately to the south 
of the Copaeil llonst Its ancient namt is unknown; the Gemiaiis 
have called it the South Colonnade. It faced south, and was prob¬ 
ably built for the convenicner of the crowds who assembled outsidn 
the sacred product between the Altis and the Alpheus, A road led 
past the cast end of the coloEinade to the Roman triumphal gateway 
of the Alda. Only the two ends of the eolonnndc hnve as yet been 
excavated, but this is enough to allow ua to determine its plan and 
dimen^ionjL Raised on n basement of three steps of white llmestoncj 
very carefully wrought and jointed, tbe colonnade measiurcd S0.65 
metres in length from east to west by 14,08 metres in depth frcun north 
to BoudL The foundajJons of the steps are bnill \'eTy carefully and 
durably of * headers and stroldscrs,^ of blocks kud lengthwise und 
crosswise in altemat* coursea. The blocks of each course am bonded 
together with sron clamps of the shape, run with lead; and they 
are attached to the blocks of the next course by dowels. On three sides 
(west^ doiitht and cast) the colonnade was open j on the oorth side It was 
closed by a waJL The outer columns were of the Doric order; there 
were ihlrty-fqqr of them 00 the long south front and six at each <5f the 
liarrow east and west tods. The distance between each pair of columns^ 
measured from axis to axis, was 2.3S metres on the south front, hut 
3,4i3 oietres on east and w«t ends. The echinus of tlie capitals is 
straight, and there are fonr rings under the neck. In each of tho 
dnuifs of the cbtumos there are two hol^ for dowels, which were run 
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witli leatL Ttie DoHc entablature, compnaing' as usvsl sa arcbitiav^ 
and a tjigi)T>h ineM, is btwn. out of a bmwnish and rather soft sard- 
stone which is quarried near Olympia. The roof ended in ^bles at the 
east and w^i ends. The sim^ or orcrhangfng edge of the roof ia of 
teira-cotta: its decoratian^ which indudes a scroll and a luaeandcr 
pattern, with lions' heads projecting as gargoyles at intervals, k an 
infericjr copy of the nr'ma of the Lconidoeuin, with which It agrees in 
dhnenaions aa well as in pallem. In the interior of the cnlonnade a 
row qf sei.-enteen Carinthlaii columni, set at wide intervals whicli do not 
correspcind w thoso of the outer Doric columns, extended along the 
wh ale length of the building and sened to support the roof The bases 
of these f^rinthian columns are low and ugly; the tmmber of dales of 
each cohuon is twenty: the capitals are of very unequal workmanship, 
some bdng very rough ami haaty, oiheis more careful in style. 

The date of the colonnade can be determined only from its styles 
It belongs to tbc later gmup of buildings of which the Leonidaeuiii is 
the earliest example. Amongst the marks of a late dale are the Inw 
capitals with their straight lifeless echinus, and the negligent style of 
the decoration of the j-rVxro, The building apparently dates from the 
third or second century B,C, This does not, howevefi apply to the 
Cnrinthtan columns nf the interior, which are clearly still later, Thdr 
capitals exhibit all the characteristlca of the age of Hadrian, and theur 
drums arc fastened together quite differently from the drums of the outer 
Doric colnmns. It Is pimihle that these Corinthian columns teplsced 
on original row of wooden supports which had decayed through Lime. 

Sm Ofyfofiiar Ef;gijM£is£, Taklbond t. pis. Ik.-kl; rd.t Taftlbflnd 2, pt 
ciriii.i FL BornuBum, in Textlionil 1, pp, 79-% t Du Am- 

XU 4 fifiyS-lSyg), p, 50 Jp,, with pL Jcxjdx.; 5 

rSSih p, 31; Uii Tmftdf vm p. zo; Curtiiu tmd Adlttf O^ymffa umf 

ji. Ss; AiU B^ttiebsr^ Oiymjfiat* p, 398; Jlomh, ^Olyjapia,* in 
Baumehter'a p, tt04 iC t Haedekcrp* pi 347, 

21. 3, tho baundAiies between Axeadia and Elia etcK Fausonlaj 
has now hoJahed his king dcscriprion of Olympia and resumes his 
itinerary. He continues the route fmm I Jemcn in Aruadia to Olympia^ 
which in his atCQinjt of Arcadia he carries from Hemea as far as 
the Erymanthiis and the boundary between Aixndia and Elis (see viiL 
26, 3), It is worthy of nulc how often Pausanias carries his itiueraiy of 
a route up to the border of the proviiice be is describing, tben drops it, 
but only to resume and continue it across the border when be comes to 
deal with the next province. For other examples iirompaie ii, 25. I jyy, 
with viii. 6. 4 ; iL 38. 7 with id. to, 6; tiL 26. 11 and m. 1+ 1 with 

IV. 30. j ; IV. 36. 7 with Vp 3 (see the Crilical Note on the latter 
passage^ voL r. p, 1S3); vi a^. to with vii 17. 5, This piecing together 
of the routes, this picking np of the thread of dtscriprion exactly at the 
point where the plan of his book hod compelled him to drop it, shows 
how carefully l^ausanlas ptonned and edited hia work. 

Supposing himself to be combg frerm Heroen in Arcadia, Pansanios 
now crosses the Erymanthos at ita junction with the Alpheus and pur- 
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sues his mutt wc±twadl ddwn the v^ey df the Alphetis in ihc cHrectlork 
of Olympia. 

21 - Actubs the ri’ffir Erynmnthnfi-at tha rid^e --of 

Sanrufi. The ErymaiithiiSj dcsccudm^ Cram ihc Tnfty TnnmHiWE»5 of north- 
H-ifistem Arcadtip flows between hilla inlo the httiad dpea vajley of the 
i>Vlpbcii£ and jisins that river on its narthem bank. At its jucction with 
the Alpheus it flows over ]|ravEi between aLmpt ohfTs of pudding'SlonOr 
Its water, seen at least from the southern side of the wide valhiy on a sunny 
day, 3s of a bright blue coldur. After fnniing the river and dimbing the 
farther bank, the path leads through open pasmms, and then^ to avoid 
a great bend of the livery ascends a pass or no/ to the north of the hills 
of S^ih'ii {a modern village). This pass would seem to he what 

Paasanlas calls the ridge of baurtis. It is a wooded gorgOr in which line 
oats and plnu^ now singly now in clumps, are acattersl in wild ^-ariety^ 
When we have reached the summit and b^in to descend again towards 
the Alphcus, a series of magnifleent views of the river winding between 
wooded hflls opens up before us. 

S« Bohbje, p. la&j W. G. Clark, tK 

Baedeker,* p. 312, 


21 . 4, DfagoiL Thia is now the TsemAtmuli river; it flows into 
the Alpheas ftom the south etaciiy opposite the Ejyiitajithus on the 
north, as Pausanias says (Uoblaye, p. laBj, Beyond ihU 

meeting of waters the vaBcy of the Alpheus aiaumes a softer and gayer 
aspect. Moderate heights rise on the right bank, their gentlu Slopes 
thickly wooded with trees and shrubs of the most varied sorts. Pine, 
trees, maples, planes^ and tall lentislc bushes succeed each other, 
varied here aad there by fields and gr«in pastures. Across the 
j^pheus lie the beautiful wooded hills of Triphyba^ where many a 
picturesque village Ls seen nestling among pine woods, and many a 
height, crowned by church or nilms^ stands out abruptly and predpitousLy 
above the river. The whole CDuntry, whh its woods and streams, and 
the broad rivxr flowing luafesriciUly through the middle of the hmdscape, 
is like a great pajin The iliu^ioiit however, is broken by the path, 
which scrambles up hill and down dale^ struggles through thickets, and 
splashes through streams and torrents, in a fashion which trembles 
anything rather than the trim, well-kept walks and avenues of an Eng¬ 
lish park. Such lb the scenery and wch the path by which Pausanias 
Is now moving westward towards Olympia^ 


S« VVekkcJv t- p. 33 t ; Vischcr^ Erinturuf^ft A/4st 

pp 4&I, 463 ; TA, G. Clark, p. a. p, 


Dio Chrysostom has described <0. i. vol. r. p. u ed, Dindorf} 
how he lost his way tn iMs charming country and. fell b ftiti, an old 
i^me of the Meg Memlies type who professed to have the gift of second 
flight He flays: Going on foot from Heraea to Pisa by the side ol 
the Alpheiis, I nble, up to a certain point, to make out the pnth. 
But by and by I found myself in a forest and on broken groemd, with 
many tracks leading to shecpfolds and cattle-peni And meeting with 
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no Gnn <^f vvhom i ccniid ask llie way 1 stniy^ frcm the paih and 
vi^dered up and down. It was hi:^h noon; and seeing on a height a 
dump of ookS] as it might he a grovt^ I beidok myself thithcTj in the 
hope that fitim thence 1 mighl Kpy some path or house. Here then I 
found stones piled carelessly together, and skins of sncrihced animals 
hanging up, with clubs and stsves,. the ofienngs, as 1 supposed^ of 
shepherds; and a hitle My ofT^ sealed on the ground, was a tall and 
stidwart dame, somewhat advanced in ycaxsi in rustic attire, w-ith long 
grey hair Of her I asked w'hat these things might he. She answered, 
very civUly* in a biwd Doric aj!ceiiL^ that the spnt was sacred to 
Hcrcutci, and ns for herself, she had a sun a shepherd and often 
minded thn sheep herself; that hy the grace of the Mother of the Gods 
she had the gift of second sight, and all the herdsmen and faimeis of 
the tieighhdurhood came to ask her aboat their crops and cattb,” 

21. 4^ a temple af Ae^culaplns. This would seem to have stood 
CD a hlU which dses on the tight (north) bank of the AJpheus, a little ra 
the west of the village of ZiTwnw. The path w Oty™P^ runs at tht 
foot of die hill, between it and the m'er. See Curtins tmd Kanpert, 
OfymfitA unA UmgsgrtiJ^ Map i 

21. 5- ft riTor Xisncyanias^ Crake (J/ffnreij x p. 210 ) identihed 
this with the lacrtiit of which descends from the woody 

hcighiB of Lai<i and joins the Alpheas, to the west of the khim of 
Mmititi (^mulberry trcc^, nearly opposite PaiimhPhtiniW&. But it is 
perhaps rathex the stream which descends from b^low ihc hamlet of 
JVkmcufa and, after a course of ftve milesj joins the Alpheus to the east 
qf Jftwnli. This is the view of Boblaye {Pe£^arMfs^^ pi taS), Curtius 
2u p, 5o)j and Kaupeft {Curtius und Adler, i/W fTflajr- 

gjnuf^ Map^ L) 

21. S- 7^^ ’"ill erosa the Alpheufl and ha in the territory of 
Pi«a. Pausanias has been pursuing the nigylar route !o Olympia on 
the right (ironh) bank of the Alphcus. He now cmase^ over 10 the 
[eft (sputh) hank io visit Phrisn. As he has told u& (g 4) that the 
Duigon, falling Into the Alpheus from the south, formed the boundary 
between Arcadia and Pisa, we knew gSmady that the terrilory of Pisa 
cutendod to the south of the Alpheus. There is therefore nalhing tq 
surprise ms in the statement that^ crossing to the Idt hank of the Alpheus 
at Phrlxa, the traveller finds himself in the ttmtory of Piaa. But what 
is surprising is the seeming impliE:al:lon that the territory which the 
traveller has just quitted on the uotth hank of the Alpheus did not 
belong to Pisa. For fttim another passage (viLL 26. 5) it appears that 
all the dlsirict west of the Erymanthus belonged to Elis, that is (m 
former days) to Pisa. Perhups, however^ ah that Pansanias mcim^ is 
that after crossing to the left of the Alpbens the traveller “wlLI siiU be iti 
Pisaii itmtory. Hut if that had been his meaning, we should ha™ ci^ 
pected him tn say unl lo]j <^i> rtttrcHftv, 3 ee Critical 

Note^ voi T. p. 5 B9. 

21+ 6- Phr lxA. This town occupied the singular conical mountain 
nn the south bank of the Alpheus^ which forms a conspicuous object 
viewed both from the neighbourhood of Olympia and from the side of 
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Ies sttep wooded side$ me pietiuuquely from the bed of the 
river. The modem village of Ptili^to-PAimarG standj on the 5O0th^ 
eastern slope of the bllL An hour's clrntb from the bed of the Alphas 
Eip a narrow and ilangerous paih^ hemmed m between the pnedpitona 
hanks of the river on one side and rugged rocks on the other, takes ns 
to the topw Here, in the early part of the eontnry, some large sqaanc 
hlorka aUU marked the rite of Phrixa. The andettt remaiits are now 
reduced to a single cistenL The prospect from the hill-top embraces 
the gTreOr rolling blUs of PUa, the Alpheta meandering throngh the 
plant of Olympia^ and an the westent hnrkon a streak of the Ionian 
Sea. 

According to Stephanus Byeantias {s.v. cp. MaKurro^}, 

PhrhoL Lay 30 furlongs from Olympia. !□ reality the dntance is 
35^ it was said to be one of the towns founded by the Mlnyaos 
when they were expelled from Laconia (Herodotus, iv. 14 9 ), The 
Eleans were forced by the Spartans to grant Phrixa its freedcMti in 
399 B.c. {Xenophon^ iiu 1* jo). The town 15 mentianHi by 

Polybius (iv, 77 and 60). 

See Dodwiril, ToMif- Gtmrt, a. p J40 i Dohbj^i |Jl 

136 j Leake, 3, p. *10* CUfilus, Pkk^^ a. p. 90; Bursian, 2. 

p. 2S6; Ib«dekef,^* p* 311. 

21. 6 . CTlymeniiB, Cp. %\ 3. 11 14 - 8 » 

21 . d. the rlrer Jardantia. Homer speaks of the Cydoniaos who 
dwelt about the streams of the Jnrdann^ in Crete iil ^92). 

The name Jardanus is Idcntioil with the Semitic Jordan. It is naluraJ 
to hod the Semitic river-namfi in Crete, where Phoenician influence 
must have been shoog^ Wc have ninety seen (v, 5. 9 note) that 
Jirdoniis was the old name of a rivtr hi Elis, which io like maimer 
points to Phoeoiclan Influence in the weal of Greece, See Okhansen, 
in RAamsf^j E (iSj 3 )g p. J24 ry. 

21 i 7 - the 'Wi.tEr of PBrtheiUA& We must assume that, after 
visiting Phrixa on the left hank ^ the Alpheus, Fanoaniiks recrasses to 
the right bank and pursues his way westward along iL The Parthtauas 
is probably the torrent of PaJbtmJta, to the west of the khan of Afavria^ 
See note on | s, “a river Leucyaoks^P It is so identihei;l by boblaye 
(^firAmrAcj, p. 139), Cartius iPel^. 2, p. 50)^ and Kaupcrt (Curtms 
imd Adlevi Ofymptu tit$d Map i.) Leake^ however^ sdendSed 

it with the streain which joins the Alpheua to the east of 
2. p. 31 T ; see note on g 3 ). Strabo mentions the PaithEnuu (viii. 
P' 317 )- ^Qte that while the name of the mare w-as Parthenla* the 
t^e of the river was Porthenlfts. in the translation the name of the 
river should be GOfrected accordingly^ 

21. 8- the EarpinilJM HaiplnA. Tram the order io which 
Pausantas mentions the river and, the town, we infer that the mins of 
the latter were to the west of the river. Considerable remains of walls, 
supposed to be those of Harpina, were seen by Major Harriott in 1831^ 
on the ri^-er of Mituka, a little to the north of the viLbge of that name* 
This would agree fairly with Ludan's statement that Harpina wiis 20 
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fiirloD^ w the of Ol^pia, as y’ou vail tbe bjppodrDme. tt 
was at Harpifla that the mirMintcbcink P^nsgrinBi slid to have pablicLy 
buTDcd himself upon an immense pile of nwl See LqciBoa, 

Pm^m\ Cp. also Strabo^ viiL p. 357 ; Slephauus Byzantius, 

J.v. "ApiTM^n. 

Sfi^ Bobtaye* pu taj (wha Ipokg fqi Hajplim rwtr tbe vHla^ cf 

Leaket i n, atl J siBjywfrtaa/ 

C£^^i^At£ii/ Satu^m Lopdop, S p. Curtiiaii 

Bursiann a- 387, M ia llaipiniL, n^othef of CJertomauiy fee v+ 

21. 9. the grave of the HniiorB af Hippodamia. This is identi^d 

with an eminence called (he Stiitojs^ Hill beside the Alpheust about n 
miJe or more ia the west of ibe hamlec of SaniJti^ It is on the left of 
the path as yoo go to Olympia, 5 k Baedekerii^ p^ 3^31 Curdos und 
Adler, Ofynifiia t/mi Map 1, Lists of the siitois Of IJippO- 

daima are given by selioliasts on Pindar {Ofyfnp-, L 114 and 
They agree only partially with that of Paosanias. 

22 . I. tha kordAX, a danee In rogue among the people of Motmt 

Bipylnaf The as danced by the mountaineers of Ml Sipylua, 

was probably one of those wild reJigioiis dances which an: common in 
the East. TransfErred to the stage it became a mere haB£i+ Cp. Profl 
W. M. Ramsay, 'm/i*tirrral ^Iff/Umc ^^udicSi 3 p. 54. 

22. T, a bronEa coffer wheroin tho bonee of Pelopa are pireaerTad. 
Cp> 13. 4-6. According tn Pliny (N. J/. xxviiL 34) the famous iv'oiy 
sboulder-blade of PeTops was sho-rt^i at Elis. If wc may behe^ne the 
historian Dioaj-siui of MUettis (referred to by Ctemenc of Alejcindriii^ 
iv. 47, p. 42, ed. Potter), ihe PalLadiiim was made of the 
bones of Pekps. The bones of other famous men have bMn supposed 
to act as talismansi tnsuring the safety of the iamj in which they are 
laid. See note on viiL 47. 3, “some of the hair of Medusa.** 

2L Tines vere planted oTer nil the gjomid! where Flaa once 
stood. No remains of Pisa have been found in fticrtlcj-n tTm& But as 
we infer from Pamamas's dascriptinn that it lay to the east of Olympia^ 
and as the distance^ according 10 a scholiast on Pindar (OL ai. 31)1 was 
6 furlongs^ we can fix Its site with tolerable certainty. It probably 
sttwd on the eastern side of the brook of Mirada, where it foils into the 
Alpheiis. Hem an isobted height rises up^ closing the v^alli^ of Olympia 
on ihe easL It may have been the aempohs of Pisa. The path hmn 
the valEcy af the Alpbcus to the neighbouring viHage of skirlfl 

the northern foot of tbe heighu Thai Pisa was close to Olympia may 
be inferred from PindoTp who uses the two names as synon^rnous; and 
HertHlotns (ii, 7) speaks of Olympia and Pisa as tbe same pbee when 
be aaj-s that it waa 14S5 hirlongs “from the altar of the Twch-e Gtids 
at Athens to Pisa and the temple of Olympian Zciis,“ According to 
Polemo (cited by a achniiast on Pindar^ 04 sE) Pisa was ^'a place In 
Ziis surrounded by high bonta.** Strabo tells os (viii p. 356) that the 
site of Pisa was pointed out on a height between two mcmntiuns railed 
respectively {bte the two Thcssalmir tanuntains) Oiia and Olympus. 
Trom the eensnEoce, just to tbe south of the village of on which 
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tlie citodd erf Fiaa may have stood, a b^mifiil is to be had of the 
whole plain of Olympia. “ The embiaces the broad and sbootis 
course of the Alpheqs^ with the green and finely inhered hillfl^ liecorated 
with the cl!;:gant umbirttla pine and dowering evergreens. Another view 
towards the east os'erlooks a vaxiegated vaUey bounded by the ETcan 
hills, suimonnced by the lofiier summits of Arcadia^ from whose seques¬ 
tered labjTinlhii the Alphens is seen didtm-g its yellow cun^q whith 
glides [Cl a broad channdt aJong the projecting base of a pointed hill, 
where the ruins of Phrixa meet the ej-e*^ (DodwcU, Tbwr, a. p. J38), 
Some tmtea of ancient walls have been observed at the foot nf the 
height^ beside the Alpheufi, especLally at the place called 

Some people in antiquity derived ±e name of the from a fountaiD 
called Piaa s others denied that th^rt ever had betn such a dty at allt 
maintaining that the name Pisa had always designaced only the fountain 
(Stnubo^ viiL p In Stiabo^s time the fountain was called Bisa, 

and waa pointed out near the town of Cicysrom, The brook of Mira^ 
is formed by the union of two arms whi^ descend firom the hlds and 
meet in a pool, whence the united stream flows between steep slopes of 
earth to join the AIpbeus. Its wa^T Is copious and clear as ciystal. 
Where it crosses the mad to Olympia h forms a natunil bit^iiit now 
calltd Curtius believed that ihia ha3in the fauntaio 

or water-basin htnn which^ according to some, the dty took Iti 

name. 

See Lealcei Mmat ± p. 311 6 I Bot^Uye, 

J^^JA£rcAiJ^ p. 136 jy.; CiartioSp 3. p. 51 ^ reported in 

J 14 ( 13 ^ 4 ]!^ p 44.^^ Bud hi JsAr^A ank. /ojt. ^ ([894)1 

If^udicr AoBcigeT,^ p. 41! Buttiani Gepgr^ a p. aS^ ; Bncdtiki^/ |L jij j 
2- p. II j, 

22 . in tha eighth Olympiad they emUnd in the ArgiTe PMdon. 
The eighth Olympiad fell in 748 B.C. ilen>dotii5 says {vL ray) that 
Phidon^s son was one of the suitors of Agariste, daughter of Clisthenes, 
tyrant of Sicyou. This would make Fhidon a contempcFfary of Clis- 
thenea who iQurished in the firit quarter of the sixth century HH 
'Hiere is thus a discrepancy of over 150 yeora between the date* 
assigned to him by Paitaanias and Heretdotos respectively. The historians 
Thirlwa]l+ Clintoii, fC O. Miiiler^ Crote^ DurLdtcr+ Halm, and Tb. 
Reinoch accept the earlier date assigned to Phidon by Paqsanias. On 
the other hanrl, the mxniEsmalistJi, Prof Goxdnin- and Mr. Head, indlne 
to accept the HeixKioEean date of Phidon. P'or Phidon app^is to have 
been the first to coin money in Greece (PoiluXt ix. S3; £/rfnff/cg'. 

p. 613 o^cAietkos J StrEiho^ viil p. 358 j Marmor FiiriUia, 
line 45 and the evidence of the early Greek coins is In, favour of 
the later date assigned to PhidEmi by Hcrodotui Others have supposed 
that there were two tyi™t5 of AtgQ^ named Phidon^ Some have 
altered the text of Pimsajiias to recondle hkn to Herodoms ; while on 
the other hand others have alteied the teiL of Heradotus to recondie 
him to Pausanlas, 

See Ointou, Fasti l„ pt 347 ; Thirlw^ll, Siif. ^ Gmtt, 

p. 40S ry, j Gnitft* ^rrl. ^ Cruti, a. p. 315 jy, ; K, O. Mrdlcr, /Jxhw," t. 
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p. Dunckc?fi 5. p. 384 ; ISusoft, i^ridfjk. C^icAickfe^. 

I.^p* 611 w» j Holnii CmA. (kscAi£Au^ ^4^ J55 j^, j Cmiius, 

Gt^KA/4, U Pi ; Cludocr, of Ltre^k catsi, p. 6 ; Heaidt nu 

A^iiwijirujw, p, 1311 UnltiElit p, Jll | Mld^l?, in A'A^jifrjirAfj 

A/uj^mt ^ (tS^54K PE^ 614-616; G. K 'Di& Ze!ft¥iirhiltai55c 

FhHdesni,^ (f^), pp. 39!J-4^; ^ PF 

Ridgcr^^j er^B ^ mHalJtc mrFemy Bird sxi^g^kt siasithsrdi (Liunbridgirf 

pu IIJ I EiL d. 1 . p. 54411 ^. ; J. BctoUp 

CrrWAucAe t^seAicAief t. p. iSaj Th. Rfinn.chr ’Lc diiEc dc Keidan,’ ^tnmt 

^MmAHKaIi^£i 3 i 3 ie 13 FF 

Ttut Phidon on qd^ dcco^idh took the condu^ af th« Olyinpiir 
ftsdvAl mt of the hands the Elcons and ^kbrated it hj[n£clf is 
reiat-ed ako h^ Hemdctiis [vL 137) and Strabo [i^iH p. 3^S), bui 
tbe^ do not rnention the nuinb^ of the Olyinpkd. 

22. 3. Ths^ OlrmplAd^ tofether wltl^ tlie htiiidred and fotirth 
eta Afeardmg to Paufanias, OL S (743 B.C.), OL 34 (644 B.C.), and 
OL 104 (364 B.C.), were not edebrated by the Eleans, the two fernicr 
bein^ celebrated by the Pi^an^i, the lajt by the Arr4dLaii£ (see vL 4- 3 
note; vi. 8. 3). On the other hand, Strabo says (viii. p. 353) that the 
EJciuis presided over the games for the first twenty-six Olympiads ; but 
that a/^er OL 26 (676 B.CL) the Pisans got the managemeat of the 
rcatrraJ into ibclr dwn hniids till the ikil gf Piso- Ensebtus^ like Strabo, 
takes no notice of the celebration of OL S by the PiEaiis, but says that 
they celebrated OL 28- (b68 30 {660 and OL 104 

(364 iLt) See Easebius, voL i. pp. 198, 206, etL Schijne. 

Cp^ Busott, Griiih. GtschkAi^^ 1-*P- 615 note a- 

22 . 4 , Sladatufi. See note an v. cC i. 

22 . 4^ DyipontituiL This town in the plain, on the road 
from Elk to Olympia. In Strabok Uine it was deserted; most of the 
inhabitants hiid emigrated to Epidamnos and ApoTlonia (Strabo, viii. 
p. 3 | 7 X Stephaniis Dyzant^ Ai<nrovnov^ Lt^he thought tliat 
Dyspondum was probably situated **aE the foot of the hills between 
{£fk) and the ridge (ending in Cape which separates 

the plain of OasliltiJ from that of Pyrgo^ {Afmra^ 2. p. 193X Bobla)^ 
thought that the rums near the village of AftrtiiM or Afyf‘fj'a {s^ituan>d on 
ihc south side of ihe ridge mentigned by Leake) might be those of 
UyspontliUEti [^vArfrAcf, p. 131J. Prof. Cunius conjectures that the 
modem town of Pyr£&t may occupy the site of Dyspontlmn (Curtioa 
und Adkr, Ofympi^ p. fl), Prgf Curtius’s former conjecture that 
Dyspontium might be at seems iitadmissible, as that village 

lies too &r wt5.t of the road ftoin Olympia to Elis (Curtins, 3 - 

P- 73 ). 

22 . 4. Pisa and all the townfl-were destroyed etc. This 

seems to have bappened in or soon after OL 52. l (372 ikC.) (Cliotoo;^ 
Fiisit //f//ifJTia, L F 2361 Curtlus, GwrcA. G£S£AP s. p, 217; Busolt, 
GwAftrA//, ip p. 339 ). 

22 . FyltiB la Ellfl^ Fau^anias tells tliat the Elean Pyius w^s 
So fiirlaDgs from Elis,, aad at the Junction of the Ladoa with the 
Peneus. {This tributary of the Peneus is, of course, not to be con- 
founded tilth the more famous Ladon, the tributax)* of the Alpheus,) 
VOL, IV H 
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The disliance of Pylas lTt>in Elis is giveii by DiDdbrtis (iiv, 17) ^ 
70 fiirlongfis and by Pliny (A'di/, Msf. iv- I4) aa 12 or 15 Rnman 
malK (the reading of the M 5 S. of Pliny vanes bclw.’icHi xiL and 
xiil.) The desmpdtm of Pnuunias sectnji to show that Pyins must 
havr hcea situated neat llic modem viUage of The 

village stands on a lA tJoded hill on the left bank of the Peneus, at the 
point where it is joined by a river from the south. This tributary Is 
probably the LfldnTu Its delta contains some traces of an andent 
tofiT^ probably those of Pylus^ Leake and Bnblaye, however, IdenliHed 
Pylus with some mins near the tillage of about 5 miles 

higher up the valley ol the Ladoii. Here, on the Buminit of a height 
about a mde to the east of the vi ll age^ aie remains of masay waJU^ built 
of rough fragmerns nf stone mixed with mortar^ An ancient fortress 
seems to have stood hefe, but it was lebndt in the Middle Ages. 
Between the height nnd the river is a coltiv^ted plaliL Mure 

probably, howeverp the mins near /Cou/an^/i art those of Oenoe (or 
Boenoa, as the natives called ic), which Stiabu identified with the 
Homeric Ephyrn on the river Selleek, For Stmho, ai emended by 
Meincke, says that Oenoe was J zo furlongs from Elis on the way to 
Lnsion, and this is exactly the distance of the ruins at from 

Elis. This Ephym was the scat of x^ugeas, king of the Epeans, whose 
daughter Agamede was skilled In all drugs. See Strabo, viL p, 

P- 338^5 Homer, I/tad, it 659, xL 740 i 0£fySJ^^, i- ^S9 (with 
Mr. McTTy'-'s notc)t ii. J2S On this hypothesis the Ladon was the 
Homeric SeOeeisu The scmcry of the district for n good many miles 
in aD dtrectluns is rich and pleaiatitly dit'erslficil Low wooded hi Ik, 
clothed chiefly with pines, rise emt of lusuriimt valleys, watered by 
winding* streams, and interspersed with villages. 

See LcQkc^ Afurea, l. p 3 jty., a, p, 226 tiu 

Eoblaye, p, lia jy, ; Curthi^ ^ 39 1 BiatKafl. Am i 

306 jf. } Baedeker/ p 333. 

Fausanios has omitted to mention an ancient town that l:^y Ln the 
wild upper valley of the Peneus, m the heart of the Eicon highlands^ 
nut far from the Artadian frontlerx This was Lasion, a place which, 
from its proKimity to the An-adian boundary, was the Eubject of border 
feuds^ the Arcadians claiming p^sesstun of it, though m fact it appears 
to have belonged properiy to Elis, It changed hands sci'cral times in 
the fifth, fourth, and third centuries ac. See Xcnopban, ilL 

1. 30, vil 4. 12 I Elodofust xiv. 17, xv. 77 ; Strabo, vhL p. 33a, The 
mins of this seclnded little town were dkcoicred by G. F. Wcldter in 
1842 near A'^nMuni, a village at the head waters of the Peneus, They 
may be visited on the way from Olympia to Psophls^ though the vkit 
neccssitatei a short detour to the wesL The route first foIlowH the 
valley of the Cladeus through soft woodland scenery of the richest and 
most charming ynd, between low hiUs crowned with dumps of pints. 
Then, sriii followmg the glen of the Ckdeus, ascend tbrongh 
ronninricahy btmitifnil forests of pinres and ancient oaks, and emerge on 
a wide brt®y tableland^ backed on the north by the high mountains of 
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nprtbcm In die middle of the plateaUp whkh is open Bud 

wtlJ ctiliavaLed, lies the scattered villEge of Lula. Crossing the northerji 
end of the tabldnnd, which is hcTc carpeted with ferns, wc again ascend 
a steep slope, aiid find onrselvts on a still higher tableland, covered 
with fine oak forests. After tmversing the forest for some time we quit 
the path to Psophis, which condimcs to run northwaM, and take a path 
H'hlch stiikres westward, The time from Lola to the parting of the 
ways is about two hours. Another ha!f-hour^s ride ihinugh the forest, 
which gTOW3 denser as we adv^oe, brings to a irim wcU^ 

to-do village, beaLitifuUy situated among oak-vroods. The time from 
Olympia is about six hours. 

The fuina of Lasion^ now called /Tijufiy are to the norih of the 
village, apparently on the same Isvel with it, but a profound ravine 
divides them from the village, and half-aii-hottri& laborious descent and 
o^ent of its steep sides art needed to bring us to the ruins. The site 
Is an ei-ceedingly strong one. Two tributaries of tho Peneus^ coming 
from the higher mouTitains ta the nonh-tast^ flow bi deep lavinea, which 
meet at an acute angle. Hetw^een them stretches a long, comparatively 
narrow ridge or tongue of land, which on three sides kdls steeply down 
to the glens ; only on the east the ascent is gentle. The lop of the 
ridge is quite flat, nod well adapted to be tlic site of a city. At one 
point h narrows to a mere isthmus or neck which divides the level 
summit into two parts, an eastern and A wesienu The western and 
srnAllEr part mtusLires about no paces in length and half that in 
breadth j it was doubtless the ancient dtadeL A fincly-buik w-all of 
ashlar inawnTy, extending across the rurrrtiwcst point of the neck, 
divider the citadel botii the rest of the dty^ In the citadel ihere h a 
mined church of Sl Demetrius, and on its extreme western edge the 
TUins of a square Greek tower. At other points also ancient walls may 
be observeEl 

The eastern and larger part of the ridge is more or less covered 
with mins, of which two groups may he di^tlugukhcfi At the west end 
are the fotindaticms of a smuill square building between two long w^olls 
which mn at an oblique angle tow-anis each other. The fbundatians, 
lying east and west, may be those uf a temple within a sacred precinct. 
x^Qrt towards the middle of the plateau, but nearer its sontheni than its 
northern edge, lie five considerable ruins dose to each other^ Two of 
them arc rciundations of small quadnanguJar buildings lying east 
and west- They wert probably temples. Among the mins ’V^scher 
obscrv^cd a fragment of an lonk column and several of an cnlab^ 

lature Finally, at the caotem end of the ridgft^ where the ascent ia 
easiest, a very fine piece of the city w'oll is still standing. Square 
lowera, about 7 feet broad, project from U at luter\'al& Walls and 
towers are built of well and regularly cut blncks j the masanry resembles 
that of Messene. There seem lo be no traces of fortification- woIIb on 
any other side of the plateau; perhaps nooe existed, the iiihabitants 
thinking tbc deep ravines a suMdent defence. 

The situation of Losii^n is not only strong but beautiful. Tall 
plane-trees overhang the streama in the deep glens fiir below the tuins. 
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Tfl the nmxh and north-casE rises at aa gftat the and 

massive raage of Blount Erjini^nthas ; whik wcstn^ard xht extend^^ 
between the heights that hem m the niirmw Ynhey of the Peneas, away 
over the bwknds of Elis to the diatanl sea- 

See Wddctf, Ts^^^atA, j. ppu 285-3%; Curli4», /VA^. a. p. 41; \lfidicr, 

ZntnurMi^ tffid pp. 47 S^^ 7 ^ I BiarstM, Crtjfr, i fa, J06 <7tei'j^' 

/mMMt, 3 . p. 363 jf- 

22. 5^ E^lon, Son of OlesoiL See Lv, j6^ 1, where PaiisaiLiaa calls 
hbn Pyli^ 

22. 64^ a T6rBO of Homen See Ilimi, t. 544 

22 . 7- Hflr&clea, Accord ing^ to Strabo Jvili, p, 356) Eera^ka was dis¬ 
tant aboal 40 furlongs from Olympia. He, like Pansaoias, meatioos the 
riVH Cytheniit, the sanetuary of iht lonind (jA-J oymph^, and their htal- 
ing waiers. The she of Heraelea is conjectured to be near Bnr$fmti^ a 
vitlage oa the hlllsi about 5 mi Ik north-west of Olympia. The sLreaiii 
which nms pa^c It to join the Alpheus would then be the Cytherus. 
Ltaic identided Hemclea with the modem SfrffiAi, a village to the 
south of JSrimma, But SiryfiM Could haicUy bt said to be on the hill 
nmd to Elis which FausanLis ts now describing See Leake, t. 

ft 192 f Bobia^-e^ p, ug- Curtins, /V%J. a. p. 72; 

Biifsian, Gfogr. a. 2 8 8- For other hcaJing wTiters, ivith their Idudly 
n^Tnphs, SM v, 5* 1 j. Pliny has a fong dissertation on medJcinul wmer^ 
(AoA^ ^itrA KXxi. 4 Hercolcs seems to have been esjMhcjally 

associated with warm or healing springs. See JJlodoruSy v. 3. 4 ^ 
PreUer, GritL'A. 1, p, 269, This wai the point of Jugurtba's 

exebmation when they thmst Mm down into the cold clammy dungeotii 
Hercules, how cold your bath is I (Plutordi, i a). 

22. 7- Ourgettoa, There was an Attic lawn^hip of this name 
(Stephnnus Bye rttpyerr^). 

22. a to Ells by tha plwjL The road to EHs by the plain, as 
distingnished by the road acro^ the hills 0 5), seems to have been «the 
Sacred ^ay." See v. 35, y, ft must have descended the vale of the 
Alpheus into the plain of mad thence have skirted the fi^ot of 

the hills to EJisi The distance is 3 4 miles greater than acmj^ the 

hiHv i SoE Leake, 2* p, j^y, 

22. a, Letrini This is supposed to have been situated at the 
t'diage and rnfmastcry of St, John {//a^r which stand at the 
Muthem foot of an isolated range of heighta, 3 miles to the west of 
on the way to the port of /Ld/ai^h. Here have been found 
ancient wells, lingmcnts of cohxiun^ and walls built of squared stones 
coated with stucco. The fialt-water bgoon of sUewna, which stretches 
to the sfliith of the liilage for about 4 miles, has probably absorbed in 
Itself the small lake of which Pausanias speake (| i r j* 

^ P* Cttrdui tttid Adlc^ dlym/Ha «W 
irmstitma, p. 7 j Cmuitjaaafa, t p, 13^ ' ^ ^ 

22 . 3. Alpheaeaji ArtcmlB. Stmbo (*iii. p. 343) speaJu of the 
sacred grove of this goddess at the mouth of the Alpheus, 80 fuilongs 
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from Olympia. In her sanctiinry there were paintings by two Coriiithisii 
artiits, Clcanihes and Areg^oiL. One paintiiig represented Aitemii suajr- 
ing on tbe back of n In another paintings by CJeantheS] Zeus 

was depicted in the pangs of childbirth, bringing forth Athena, while 
Faseidon ofTered him a tunny-rlisli. Stx Athcrwcwsi ^iii. p. 346 b 
coenpared with Stntbi^, /.f. As to Alpheaean Aj-teinU, qi* ischol. on 
PindaTj PjfiA. tL 12, and Nitirf, I 3, Cp, v- 14. 6,^ Prellef, CrifcA. 

1* p. 309 ly. 

22 . 9+ daubed, mid on her own fhen. The myth may havcciiigin- 
ated in a practice, obhcn-ed by her wgishippei^^ of smeafing their 
facctii with mad at one of her rites. The custom n-os practised at some 
Itacclilc: and pmificainrj’ rites (Demosthenes, caramf p- 313 i Lobccks 
AjfffiwfiAamus, p. 653 It is nlso practised by savage at their 

initiatory rites. See Andrew Lang, O^/OiA tvrd p. 40 ; and for 

the same msiom among South African tribes, see the Rev, James 
^lacdonald, U^A/ in A/n'ir^ pu iS7 J in J^urrbil e/iAi 
19 (1^90), p. 76 fli 

2^. 11^ eaUsd Aitei^ ELapMaean &om the htmtuig of the deer. 
On the relalipti of Artemis to deear, see Sieptumu in A'iw/w (St, 

Petersburg), for 1S 6 S, pp. 7-30. He enumerates a few ^ases, com^ etc., 
an which Artemis is represented riding an a deer nr stag. Mach more 
commonly, as in the frieze of the temple of Apollo at BossaCt she is 
portrayed driving In a car drawn by two nr fawr deer or stags. See 
Miiller-^Vlesokr, D^ima/eTj 1. pL xicvtii. No. 123 b; 3. pL is'i Nos, 
171, 171a, ryj ht BairtaebtePs dg. 1465 ; A+ H. Smithy 

Ca/it^€\gue fff Sculfiiuir in Bin't j* p. 380. Hence at the festival 

of Artemis at Patrac the priestess, who probably rqartscntcd the goddess, 
drove in a chariot to which deer were yoked (Pam, vii rS, 13 ). In 
Ihe sananary of Demeter and Proserpine at Lycosura, Artemis was 
represented dad in a deer skin (vili 37, 4), In Corcyra many terta- 
cDLLa ligurixies have recendy been discovered, whidi appear to have 
been votive oBerings m a temple nf Artemis. Many of these figiirincs 
reprasem the godd^s with a stag or, still ofteiier^ a doe in her aimi 
or fll bet side. Sec Lechat^ ^ Terres cuitcs de CcriTjta/ Bnfl^iin xfe 
hdl^mqiit^ 15 [1891)^ pp, T-iTi, with plates ILL-viiL Deer 
were somEtimes sacriUced to . 4 rtemi». See vti. li. 13 and note an x 
32. 16. Cp- A. B. Cook, m/irnrfta/if/ I/dlemc 14 (1894)^ p, 

r 34 sgq. 

23 * the dty of EHe^ The aonberts part of the prorince of Elia 
conrists of a level coostdand in the west and a hilly region in the cast. 
This hkity region was known in antiqdty ai Acroria (^highlands') ; the 
level coast-land was called ' Hollow Elis,* though this name seems to 
have been e^rtended so os to indude the whole northern part of Elia, 
highlands and lowlands alike. See Curritis, Fdiffi. 3. pp. 20, g 6 ; 
Bursian, Geagr, a. pp 175, 301, (For the name * Hollow Elis,* see 
V- 16. 6; Strabai viiL p. 336; Thaqp-dides, ii 55+ For the name 
Acrnria^ see Diodarus, siv, 17 ^ Xenophanj AfeAkwo*, lit 3. 30^ iv, 3, 
lb, vtL 4. [4.) 

The city of Ells stood on the border between these two districts, on 
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%ht edge of the plain whttc the rivEf Peneua lasnes from die tills. The 
villAgc of ra/ix/ifjktlis {■= old city ^)p ac the soiath-wesiem foot of the hilisi 
n mile or more to the sooth of the rivers occupies the silet or part of 
the site, of the aniiicTi.t Elis. Between the village and the river rises 
the ancient ncmpolisp a hill about 460 foet liigh^ conspicuous by its 
peaked form and by a ruined Frankish tower which crowns its sttnunit 
This hiM is now called (* fear view ; the Venetiani called it 

The ancient remains of Elis are insignificant They consist of 
»veral masses of Roman brick ami tnorlarp wldi many urtought blocks 
of stone and fragments of sculpture scattered over a space of two or 
three miles in circumference. The most Teitiarkahje of the niiris ti a sort 
nf lower or squiije building measuring about ao feet on the outside^ which 
within k in the form of an oemgon with niches^ Like most of the other 
remains it i$ built nf alternate cour^ of Roman brick and rubble. It 
is said that towards the end of last century some statues were excavated 
m the soil below the niches. The foundatiunfi of the Ftankisli castle 
on the acropolis are built of the krge squared blacks of the ancient city. 
It is pffisible that in the plain many ancient remains may be buriedp as 
formerly at Ol^piat under a deposit of aUiivlal wiL Excavations 
might prove fruitful. 

See Do^lwcll, Tewrj 2. p. 3t6 jy. s Lcakcp T. p, 4 jyy. : 2 . p. 3119 

ty/n 3: Bobhiyop p. 122 ; Cartiuih, ivik/. 2: p. 22 ; BaninOp Gifigr. 

7 -Y^jat jyy. 3 Baedckcrp’ix 333? i. pv 331 jy. 

Smbo 5a>? (vliL p. 337) that the Pencas Unwed through the city of 
KUbj beside the gymnasiurn. As Fausaoias, howen or, does not speak 
of the dty being built on both banks of the riveri and as the remains are 
on the leh [southern) bank^ we may infer that only a small part of ihe 
city can have occupied the north bank of the river. 

Th e City of Elis was not founded till 471 a*C Prtviouily the popu- 
latiun had lived in dispersed villages or townships; But in that year 
the capital was built and the scattered papulation collected into \U See 
StrabOf viil p, 33^ ; Diodorus, id. ^4. This tradition Is probably 

more tiustwarthy Them the legend tnenriotied by Pmixanias (v. 4. 3) that 
Elis was founded in prehistoric times by Oxylus. 

ga* K as old gynmasitiM. The gynmastuni was beside the river 
(Sttabo, viii p. 337). 

2 X 1. tlu enstonaiy tminiug hefore they repair to Olymina. 
Thk ttaiidng lasted thirty days (Philostratus, ViA Afiel/im. v. 43 3 
Johannes Cbrysostomus, HamiA in finndfi. L voL 3, p, ^9, edr 

Monlfaucon). 

23 . 3. Henmlos, sunLeimed Assistant. Cp. v. S. 1 ; v. 14. 7. 

23 . 3. he whom-tho Atheolus call Love Betttmed. See 

L 30. I. 

23 . 3* when the atm is dedining in the west Sacrifice are said 
to have been ofTered to the dead nt sunset aud to the bcaveuly gods at 
srnirise (schol. on Apollonius Rhodius^ L 3 87), 

23 . 3^ ^ their wont to htwnll him. So ar the sanctuary of 
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Lacifiian Hera in sauthem Itnly the wofnen^ cUd in bhtk, moumcd 
for Achilles (Lycophn^n, Cosjaminif Sfd wtlk the sdialium trf 
Tieties nn 5 57), As t* the ^adciuary of Ladniaii Hem see note 
on y'l 1 j. u 

23 , 4 - hoxlzu^ with the softer ^evee, See %ili. 40. 3, 

23 ^ 4 - SoBander-and Folyetar, Se« >% 31* 16 

23. Loi^ hnids a palm-branoh cic A i^roup such os PaiuanJas 
describes is represented on a Romim relief which has ct^mc dpwn to na. 
Lo^^e and Love Retamed arc seen contending far a palm-hranchL See 
Rosdher’s i. fm 1568. 

23. S. the army of Oiylns. See t. 3. 6 - 4, 4- 

24. I. the contegta caIUhI heayy. Gymnastic eserdses wen? 

divided by the ancients into two classes^ the light and the heat-y. The 
light Mcrdse? wore nmning^ javelin-throwing, and leaping j the hea^y 
cjcercises were wrestling, boding, quoit-throwings, and the paricriiijuim 
Sec Phiiostratus, De * 7 rie ^mnasHfn^ 3 ; Folfux, iii. i4li j Dlodoms, 
ivp 14; Plutarch, QuiKsf. viii 4. 4; Dionysius Hsdi[:axii- 

ini 7^. 3 ■ Galcn^ sarnfu/g iujeffi^ij iii. t. 

2C 11- The market-plaoe of Rlin ie not conetmeted aflet tho 
fi^hlon which preTaOfl in Ionia etc. Excavations conducted in 
[391-1893 by the German Archaeological Inatitute at Magnesm on the 
Macnodcr have rei^ealed the graund-pEan of an Ionian market-place, [t 
U an cblong, not eiiacdy qiiadranguhir spacer measuring 1E8 metjH in 
length by 95 itietics on one side and 99 metres an the other. This 
space is regularly and neatly paved wath dagstenes, and is bounded on 
each side by a double colonnadej to whkb thiec marble steps lead up 
^m the open Epace^ The fijrat or outer row of columns in each 
colonnade is of the Doric order; the second tov,\ exteuding along the 
axis oF each Colon nadc^ is of the Ionic order i but the intervnl between each 
pair of Ionic columns is double that between each pair of Doric columns. 
The back of the eastern colonnade is a simple w-nlL On the other hand, in 
the northern and western, and apparendy also La the southern colonnade, 
there are in the back wall a number of doors leading into chambers^ 
most of which perhaps served as shops or warehouses, though tn o of them 
were certainly sanctuaries. All these edifices nre built of a bltieshrwhite 
marble. In the open space sntrounded by the colonnades are the nims 
of a small bui elegant Ionic temple, the temple of Zens Snaipolis {see 
□ole on vi- 30. 3). Three openings lead brom the market-place, one at 
the south-west, one at the suath-east, and one in the middle of the 
eastern side. This last led to the tempic of Lcucopluyenian Artemis 
(see note on L 26. 4). Dr. Ketti+ who assisted at the eKcaYation, is of 
opinion that the market-place Is not an ordinary commercLid market-place^ 
but was a sacred market-place,^^ such ns k known from an insoiption 
(J/irMrrY. li. tirtA. fmf. i» 7 (1882)1 p. 75) to ha%o ejdstcd at the 

Thessalian Magnesia. Religious assettihlies and festivals were probably 
held in it See d. arrk, /w/. 9 ArcMologischer 

Anreiger^ p. 76 M Cl894)p PP- 

^^7 mr, 1049 

24. 2. It ifl hulll In the old^ style. Elsewhere Fausunms notices 
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iruuket-ptdres bidk in the old styk at Phame in Adi^xa (viL 33. Ji% 
Titlkwa in Fboci^ (k. j2, roj* AUin in P^ocis (k. 55 ^ 4 ), acd Hyampolis 



in Phod^ [x, 3;^ 6). The annexed groimd^pLui (tg. is a con¬ 
jectural res^raticin of tbe mnrkct - place df Elis mode by Hlrt from 
Pniisanias'S desciiplJfm. 

24 .^ 3. tha Gtiardlamt of thn Laws^ These ofSicbJi me mentioned 
under the tide /A£fmi^^u/aJt^ in the treaty of 410 ac, between Elis, 
Aihenv Afgos, and Manticea (Thiic>'didt^ v, 4 7JL Fausanias calls them 

24. a statue of F 3 nTiio^ son of Fistoemtofi. Aecarding to 
Diogenes Laertlu, the father of the sceptic Pyirho was named PIiih 
tarchEis, Pyrrho a lifttive of Ehi In his youth h* had been a 
painter. In the gymnasium at Elis there wns one of his paititings ; k 
rcprcseiiteil the torrh-racc, and was only moderately weU painted. fJe 
was highly honoured by his feUow-citixcoit who niade him chief priest, 
And granted to philosophers an nnmunity from all burdens for his sake, 
See Diogenes Laertius, ix. tl| ^ 6lj 64. 

24. 6 + A^nrtej of Evil See L 5 . 4 note. 

24 . 8. Dnmkeimess-giving him wine. See Is. 17. 3 note. 

24 . 8. a tomb of one SUenits in the Land of the Eebrewi, 
Reland conjectured that Stlenns ii here a Greek coTTuption of Sbiloh 
(/VsZx^rAjto, p, 1017)r The Greeks believed that the Hebrews wor¬ 
shipped Dionysus. Sec Plutarch^ QuatsL Cemw. iv. 6. Hence they 
waiild expect to find m Palestine a worship of Silenus,^ hU attendant 
divinity. 

24 . 0* tha roof being Bnpportett by oaken pillam The stmetore 
must^ from Pansanfais^s account uf have been andenL [t tbus^ with 
the oaken colmnn in the temple of Hera at OlympU (v. i6i l), polnu 
to a time when the Greeks bmit their houses and temples of wood. 
Professor Hclbig inclinefl to ascribe the use uf this primitive style of 
archiicotirre in EHs to the conquering Aetdhans (s&e v. 4I a rude race 
who, secluded in their native mountains, remained fn a £enil43iij-bajt7us 
Slate even down to the palmy days of Greek dvOisatitm, like the High, 
landers of Scotland down to Inst ceohjry. His view 11 cuimteTiAnccd by 
the tradition which connected this woodtn fftnicture in the market-place 
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of Elis wiLh Ihc nwnc tsf Oiiyiui, the Actol^ chieftain* who had led his 
highland host to the conquest of Elis. There a statue of Oiylua 
in the niiirkol-placc of Eib with an iTMcriptloo semng forth that he 
W35 a desccmlaiil of Actoltta and had fbundetl the city of Ells (StrebOi 
X p. 463 jf,) See HeJbig, Dm auj Dc/r^dlir 

P' * 5 - 

24 . 10. the women called the Rixteeo. See y. 16. 2 . 

25 . J. the goddeas stands with one foot on a tartoisfe Th^ 

statue of Aphoadile by Phidiiw is mentioned by Plutarch (/sii £t Ojtn'jf 
75 ; C&Ftjti^- 33), who interprets the tortoise as a symbol 

women should sftay at hcjHne and keep Sitlcocc. Tbofc arc two ancient 
brcTues, one Gtrck and one Ecnis-caj4 in which Aphrodite is repre¬ 
sented w^iih one ftjot on a tortoise (RoschePs I- 

Is so represented also on an ancient binnie candelabrum (E, CurtiuSp 
cA^raefer &f Gmk fPtmt ft 13 Jip. 1 bat the candclahruiTv may 
be one of ihe iwo broiucs refeir^ to in Roschetp In the Madrid 
copy of ihe statue of ^ihe urouchlng Aphrodite,' one foot of the goddess 
rests on a tortoise (Bernouilli, pp. 1 S* {oote a). 3 ^ 3 )^ * 

silver relief from Tarenliain, now in the British Miiseunii the left hand 
of the goddesa rests on a tortoise (BerntMiilli, orY. p* tgo note 2)i 
It is said that the TheasaJian wtimertp jealous of the seductive chanta 
of Lais, beat her 10 death w'ith wood^ toitoises in a sanctuary of 
Aphrodite (SchoL on Aristophanea* 179! Athemeos, idiL p, 

589 a)^ Two vases in the shape of lortoise* have beta found iti the 
islanil of Melos. They are now in the British Museum (Bemouilli, 
cfC p. tso note 2 y 

25 . Aphrodite seated on a hronae he-goftt. This statue y$ re¬ 
presented on coins of Elis belonging to the reigns of Hadrian, Septimius 
Sevenis, and (fig- S). The goat is depicted galloping fitmi left 

to righl. The goddess is seated on his bade 
sideways^ facing the spectator. A flap of her 
manLle La drawn o^'cr her head lite a veil. The 
rest of the mantle w'raps her sides and back com- /, 
pVcEclyf and extends nearly to her feet* leading. 



however* her head* breast, and upper body ex¬ 
posed. The breast and upper body of the god¬ 
dess seem to be cloEhcd in a close dttiog tunic* 
whidi also apptare again at her feet, bom 

beneath tlie mantle. Her right hand is on her ^ □« ™ 

breast, her left on the neck of the goaL See co*t Ccoih nr xuiX 
R. Weil* in Bisfirr^ tf. Aufia/^i S- 

Cwrffuj ^otii/w 4 P- 134 v\i\^ plate iik- S ] Imhoor-Bltinier and 

Gardner, Num. CemM. ojt PauSrj p~ 72 r^., wadi pL P xxiv+ Representa¬ 
tions of Aphrudite riding on a goat are not very uncommon on ancient 
monuTnciiti frelief* ^'ases* etc.) t several have been discorered In recent 
years. Same of them, from thcit resemblance to rhe coins of Elia 
described above, are probably copies^ more or less indirect* of the 
grtiap by ^copas at Elis. ITie monuments in question include two 
painted vases* two terra-cotia reliefs (both foimd in the Crimea), a 
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iTwble rel3ef of the fpursh century fl.C found on the southern slope of 
the AmipoUs al x^then*, unotber moirble relief of Roman date foond 
at Spt^ diir iE7j, p, rgj ; x/. 

/jiJ/. fn AfAm^ a (^^77 )? 420 j^.), two reliefs on mirror-caaes, 

several cop^ved gems, etc. 


S« 9 (iSsOp 37S with p]. xjtfciv* i Sicpham, ui 

p«jv^/tVffc^w (H Petwitmre) for 1859, p. tag 1^., with Atlas. pL fr. r j tJ., 

P- Aji^ndtiiy p, no jy.j 

7 I1SS3}, jL 91 ; Ri^^her'i r. p. 41^- R, WciJ, it; md 

especially Mm Bochin* ^ AphltHlitc auf dem B^JCk/ 

4 {1689)1 pP' 308-’2l7, A VHje>.paintmjg qfa ’Aoiiislq cla-J'l in h staj-spongled 
rot» amJ CHriyif^ a Ijtc^ whom Ldjard and ^^erhdtd took to bfl Aphrodite, »«m* 
EEEiil^t>4«Ily to be a Bacebante, as Stephani nwu the icp ixjuh ogi. S« 

la (j 8S4). PT- ^3 ^73 J FP- i73’='7<'. with plate Ixsi.; 
atcptuLDi. m Cififrr^ /itadu PrtetshLug) Sir 185^ p. ija note r. 


It 15 said that t^hen Theseus vm about to $Sttl for Crete lo slay the 
Minotaur^ the Dcipbk prndc conimnudcd him to invoke tlie help of 
Aphrodite; and as be was sacrificing to her btrside the soa^ the viciim 
was changed frura n she-goat bto a he^oaL So he called Aphrodite 
' the Goddess onahe^-dat’ C£>j 7 rti^fVi) (Plutarch, TA^se^s, rB), Bui 
Aphrodite ap|>eaTs niso to ha^-o been tailed simpiy * the goat goddess * 
(TVtfj^jzrJ* See Boehm, rrY, p, a 10. Hence it would seem that 
the godde^ was formerly conceived in goat-form^ and that the repre¬ 
sentation of her riding on a goat is a Liter rationalisation of the old 
concepridn. Mr. L. v* Schroeder has suggested that Aphrodite con¬ 
ceived as 4 goat may bnvc been a mythical hgune aoalugous to the 
Swan-Tnaidens 0/fairy tales, who have power at certajn times to divest 
themselves of their swan-sldns and to appear as fair maidens. Indeed, 
^m the aasociatioii of Aphrodite with the swan, upon which she is 
(^^ represented riding {A, KalkmaTm, ^Aphrodite auf dem Schwan/ 
/aAfitui:A rf, an-A. lust 1 (i&8a), pp. 231-260), he infers that Aphrodite, 
tn one nf her aspects, was originally a Swan-maiden- See L, v_ 

Schroeder, Mrpf tfujf (Berlin, tSBy), p, 39 sug 

As to the Swan^maidens of foiry tales sec S. Baring^Gould* Curtims 
Myths ff/ tM Amits Aj^s, pp. 56 £- 57 ?it W. A. Clouston, 
irT* I, pp, j82 191 ; M, R. Cox, Aff fo 

pp, 130 - 132 . Tales of this type »aro found ia Sweden 
Russia, Gentiony, in the ShetLand IsEands—in short, aJinost throughout 
Europe, ^ well as in Asia and Africa. In Finland the tnaideivs are 
g^; elsewhere they are more appropriately described as ducks ■ or 
they may be doves, aa tn Bohemia* Persia, and the Celebes Island- 
or pegetms, as amongst the Magyars and in South Smaiund. In the 

fT G^^na, and Amcricaii 

Indians tell their version of her widespread story ” (Miss M. Gox 

fit. p. t2l). ■ " p 


On Aphraditt in hertrlatiQn to oriental n-itgim. 

see Mr. Ph. Berger, m dn-h/&/i?gigi4f, 6 (iBSoV p. jj 

25, 3. wben Heines waa leading an army agaiairt PyiM etc. 

‘ \^ hi* 

woonding of ,« Homer, /ffad, r. 395 (^p. ,-3. 3^, eg, j^ y 
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Hesiod* SAifM of ^57 sfg. \ Pindar, 0 /ymfi. ix. 19 

Apollodonu, iL 7* Jh Tbtre seeins to havi? been an i(Jca that PySus 
™ tbe gate of Hell. Perbaps Hercales's expedliion agalnit 

Pylns formed part of the IcgCml of his descent to Helt to wovtr 
Akesti^ or brioff ttp Cettitmi. See Mrn Leafs note nn v. 

39 ! W- 

25 . j, Homen -sa^s in the HiiwL Set //. v. 395 sqq, 

25 . ^ Sofiipolk. See vt, 2cx » jjr^. 

25 * 6. fai?e it the name of Satrap. At the village of 
between Eiz/noidM (Botrys) and I^JfAafl [Bybks) in PhMnlda*^Gi^k 
in:sCriptiDn was foundp which Renan read as foUaws: "Emt's kj 
Kaihutpof 'AjcTuunj^pOnp^ie 'Aj^SoimJ^w 

CK TWK i^^v, ** Dedicated to the Satrap god by Thamus son of Abdnsi- 

biwv OOt of his own property, in the twenty-third year after the victory of 
the emperor Aognsttis at ActiuiTL” The inscription llms dales from S B.C. 
The name Satrapy being the Persian tide of the I'icero)^ or heiiteoanl- 
govemara of the provinces of the Perstan empire, seems to show that 
the god whose statue stood in ihc tuiKt crowded quaner of Elis was 
of Asiatic origin. This is confirmwl by his identiScation with Corybas, 
who WHS also an Asiatic divinity. Mn Clermont-G aimeau has de^xloped 
an elaborate and somcwhiic (andJfiil hypothesis to nccptmt for the 
cristence of an image of the Satrap god at EHs, It is posGiblCf how¬ 
ever, as he suggests, that the Satrap god is Adonis, whose TULme, like 
Satrap, is an Orient^ word signi^ing ^ lord ^ or * mastCT^ See CteiTnonl' 
Gannenu, ^Lc dieti Satrap,' /iffirnttl asiafiguej 7 me SArie, w ([Sfi 7 )i 

pp, 157 -:! 3 ^^ _ 

25. 5 . after the extension of Patrae. The emperor Aognstos 
increased the territory and the popnl^on of Patiac by makmg sqinc of 
the Achaean towns dependent oti it ajid by transporting to Jt tlic in¬ 
habitants of others. See riL 17. 5 ; vii. tS* 7 1 vii- 23 , 1 and 6. Attis 
and the Dindymeahm Mother were worshipped at Patrae (viu 30. 3), 
and they had a sanctimiy at Dyme {wL 17. 9)* Dyme was one of the 
towns absorbed in Patme; hence the people of Paime may hat^e 
borrowed the worship of these deides from Dymc. Ftirtberi the Cory- 
bantes wem assodated with the worship or the myth of Attls ^jLtician, 
d^^rum, 13 ). Hence it is passible, 
as Pausanias scerns to indicate^ that the wor¬ 
ship of Corybas or Satrap may have been 
borrowed by Elis directly from Patme and 
indirectly from Dyme. Lobcck suggested 
that the worship of these oriental deiti-es may 
have been introduced at Dyme by the Ctllcian 
pirates who were settled ir that dty by Pom- 
pey (Strabot xiv. p. 661 3 Plutarch, 
a 3). See Lobeck, p. 1152, 

25 . I. the Menltia. See i^ to; 

Theocritnst * 5 - 

2 G. 1* Dionyiuii the Image is hy Praxiteles. On a coin of ESLs 
^fig, 9}i bdonglng to Hadrian^s time, Diony^ is represented standing; 
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iti hi$ mJscd ri^ht hand ht bcild^ a diinkin^-bomt left ^ thyrsus; 

on his right side Is a panther^ on his Jeft a tmnbourine This is bdiev^d 
to be a copy of iht^ siatuc of Dionysus by PrawtelM. See Imlioof- 
Bluftitr and CardiierT. jVtim. C&mmfJtfiUy 73 

2 S* 1. Ko god \a morn revered by the EloaJLs than Dionysus. 
Dionysus wag worshtpptd at Eli^ as a bnlL See note on v. 16. 1. As 
to Dioii>'Sns in bull form see Gs/dcn 1, p. 323 In the 

ArrMshg^rcAe Za/wngj 5 (1851)^ pi. xx^iii. there is a representarion of the 
child Dionj™ with clustera of grapes round his hmWj and a cilPs headp 
wi± spitiiiting hams, attached tp the back of his head See Gerhard, 

PF 371 - 373 - A^iimp on a red-figured vnse DstMiysiH appear^ as a calf- 
headed child seated on a woman's lap. See g 

pl‘ Ji '«^th the artide of Fr. Lcnomiant, * Dion^-sos Zagreiiap* pp. 
1S-37+ On a Greek viosc froTE the Cymnaica, now in the Louvrep yuiing 
Hacchusp crowned with iv^f is represeoted dri™^ a car which is drawn 
by a bull, a winged griffin, and a panther. Sec ^fi^rtummfs grm^ No. 
^ U^ 79 % pi 3, with the remarJea of Mr Hciiicy, pp. 55^58, The 
Eleans are satd to hare IdenLificd Dionysus with the sud 
p. i77, j.v, diontfav). 

26 . I. Ttoeo empty kettlea are taken into a bnilding etc. The 
foHpwing religious mirade^ or rather pbus fraud, is also told by the 
pseudtwXristotle a^oill (03 [ij 4 ]}, and more shortly. 00 the 

authority of ThcDpompus, by Athenacus (i. p. 34 Cp. Kallcmann, 
p. 4T j^. Tlie ancients were perfectly ftiniiliar with a 
variety of devices for breaking iseaU and then resealing them in sudi a 
way as not to show that they had been^ tarapered vritk See Hippolytu% 
&mn. Afxm. jv, 34. VVfi may Compare a similar imposture which 
IS practised in MingrelLa. On the eve of the feast of Sl Ckorge, the 
pnnee of Mingreliap surrounded by a train of courtier^ places his seal 
upon the door of the church of St. George, Nm day {20th October) 
he goes again to the church door and e£ajiilnc5 the to see that it 
ha.i not been hmken. Having done so, he opens the door^ and Inside 
the ehmxh is always found an ox. The people think that St. George 
has introduced the qk into the chnrah by a mirade, and they draw 
omens fmm the manner in which the aniniAl behaves The ftict, how¬ 
ever, is that the priests dmg the ox into the church with ropes, and 
scrci-n themselves from prying eyes by giving out that it is as much as 
a 1™ s bfe is wcirih to peep at the churdi while they are nbtHii thlB 
butuie^ Sec Lambertl, -Relation de la Colchide ou MmEreilicv' 
de au iVord^ 7 (Amsttrdimip 1725), pp 168*170, 


26 . 2 The people ufAndroa also Mr etL Similarly riiny tells ua 

on the antlionEy of Mucinnus who was thrice consul, that every year on 
Ibe 5ih of January, a cermin fountam in the tempTe of Dionysul in 
Andros tasted of wine, but that If the liquid were taken out of sight of 
tie i=mp^c .t tasttd i]ke water Tic on which this miracle 

happened woi called Theodosia. See Pliny, IL 211 wm 1 ft 

Cp, ^ FT^&T,Aiv^jAJf^ ^tf/rd/irr, pu 295 Thus,according to Mud- 
anui, the miracle was annual, according to Pausonias it was bttuniaL 
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26 . a . tba Table of the Sm Set i. 53. 4 note. 

26 . 3. It AATictwcj of Atbeoa. Pliny tdJs us (AW, Atr/, xxsri. 
177) that tbe walls of the temple of Minerva {Alhcrm) at El^ were coaied 
with studcc} tD re^eivt painting hy Panaetius^ btodiet oT Phidias, and 
that the stucco was tempeitd with mlll^ oiixed with saSron, Tbi^ last 
TiagitdiEnt w^as probably iDtcndcd *' to tone dnim the white of the marbEe 
the stucoj beln^ ctnuposed a^ powdered marble milted with lime,] and 
give a cieamy tint to the itucco 0- H. MEddleton, JAf r^iam it/ 
p* 73). Fliny reports a ^ayLo^ that \£ you wetted your 
thumb and mbbed h oa the waJl, you emiJd smell and taste the saJ^ion^ 

26 . 5^ Thor pay it ^ Phidias. Pliny^ howt^xr, says (Nai. 
Air/, xxx^ 54) that the image of Atheoa at Elis was by Colotes, a ptjpil of 
Phfdios w'hp had helped his master to execute Ms great statue of Zeii£ 
at Olympia. The inside of Atheoa^s shield was pahned by tlie same 
artist, Panaenus, w'ho paiiiLed the fj^coes on the walls of the temple 
(Phny^ /.c,) Cp. Murray, /fisL a/ GmJt Smififure-r 2 ^ p. 13S. 

26 . 5. A cudL Cp^ note on \\ 25. 9. 

26 . 4- CrllenOi Strabo (viiL p. 337) ag^es with Panjsaniaa that 
CyUeoe wiS3 t^oi fuTioogs from the oity of Elis. Ftolemy (ILL 14, p. 
3 j 6 j^.| ed^ Wklberg) and Strabo (viiL p. 336) mention that the river 
Feoeus 6owxd into the sea beLween CyUene and the promontory of 
Cbclonatas. Tbit promontory, seated by Strabo (\iiL p. 337) to be the 
westerly point of Peloponntse, is undoubtedly the rough, hilly 
promontory on which stands the castle of Ckltmijufri or Tirmat. The 
Peneus at present J!ows into the sea seufM of this prorocintoiy; hence 
from Strabo's description wc shoiild eipect that CyUene lay sliLI jartbex 
to the south, Bot hou Ptolemy (f.r.) It appears that in antiquity the 
Feneus flowed into the sea to the iiwr/A of this promontory. CyUene 
must therefore have been still larthcr to the north of Chelonatas, and 
this is confirmed hy Pliny (Na^. Aiif. jv. 13). CyJlene is perhaps to be 
sought north of the lagoon of in the marshes of which 

are at presenE separated from the sea by a bixsad sand-dune doEE^ with 
pme-trees^ The convenient harbour, mentioned by Pansantaa, v^onld 
appear to have been gradually sanded up in the cuiirai of ages. Leake 
and Boblaye, indeed, identified CyUene with the modem C7-£ire?#Zrjij a 
small tiadingaomi at the northern foot of the Chelonata^ promnnEory', 
because there is no other Mirhour ott this coast, except that of K'urru^ 
p//t\ which is too fiir to the north to ha\x been the port of Elis {iv. 23, 
]) j whereas f 7 /ar^/ao, m its distance from agrees exactly to 

the 130 Etades [furlongs] which Scraba and Pausanias agree in stating 
to have been the intervnl between Elia and Cyflene," Bot this identih- 
cation of CyUene is inconsistent with the evidence of Btrabo and Ptolemy 
thfi^t the mouth of the Peticu^ was tmween Chelooatas and CyUene. 

See Chandler, Tfutv/j ia sSj; Ixnhc, S- p* 174 • 

BoWayCs iftcriirfAir, pp. 1 30 i^. 1 Cnrtia:i, ^^ PA 33 ' !Dkirtt*nT 

3. p. 30E s Baedeker,^ pp. 316, 31 &. rral^isor VWt rSuhn wcrald plftce 
CyUene nt sblE farthci to the noith than .l/rtiw4ldSt 

/jujA im AiAtn, 3 (iSyl)* a 

26, 4- 1 latiT passage etc. See Homer, fliudy xv. 
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5- In QsrlUme there in &. sajictnAiy of A.eBCulapliifl^ There 
wws a fine Tvory slAtoe o^ Aesculapius at Cyllcne by the sculptor Colotes 
(Strabo* via 13 7 ^ 

5. ^0 ioiage of Hermes etc, Thli image Is mentioned aJso 
by Arternidorus {OmrxK L 4 ^)^ Luebn {/ufittfr 4 a), and 

Hlppolytus ^nr^i, v. 7. p. 144, and S. p, 1 52). Cp, Pbikn 

stratus, vi. 20 ; \V^ Roseber, //trrttvt d^r IVind^ettj p. 7| 

In India tbc god Siva is commouly mpresented by a similar s^mboJ 
(Monier Williams^ thmighf and tife in /ftdm, pp. 65, fi j). 

26^ (k Ena flai. The Gmek wonJ is iuiioj. See note an v, 5* 3+ 

26 . 6. the threads of whidi the Serea make their gaimenti ttc. 
This is DJie of the chief passages m ancieni writers on silk and silk¬ 
worms. Tho first Greek writer to describe the sTSk-worm k Aristotle. 
Me fa>ra {Jlisf. dur/m. y. ig, p. 551 b, ed, Bekker), without, howevefp 
mentioning the name Sfr or the Seres, that the insect is a large worm 
with hom^ which changea firat into a caterptllar^ then into a dam^iht 
(cocoon ?), and then Into a (moth ?); the womim (he goes on) 

undo the Cdcoons, reel off the threads, and then weave them, Aiistotle 
adds that in Cos a woman tmined Pampbile wai the first to weave silk. 
Silk, hotb and manufactured, wa^ bTPught fmiti China to the Raman 
empire by two routes. On the one hand, it name by the overlnnd route 
from northern Chinn through Samorcand to the Caspian * on the oLlier 
hand, ll came through Endia, down the Gauges (nr Brahmaputra I) to 
Malabar (Lim>Tice or niibcr Dymince, U. the Tamul country), and so 
by the Persian Gulf or the Red Sea to the MediEeimnean. See Pmfilus 
£ry/Anafi Jfartj, g 64 (G^i?gwv(pAi Mmafrs, cd. M idler, J* p. 

303 j^,)j Ptalcmy, 1. ti. Silk-worms were first introduced luto 
Europe about 530 A.D. In the reign of JuslLuian. The eggs were 
brought by tnaift munks to Constantinople £rtrm Senuda^ which appears 
to haiie been Khotan, ia TnrkestaiL See Procopliis, Dt GaiJkiw 
iv. 17^ 

Pausanias appears to ha^-e been better informed as to silk and silk- 
wonns ihan many claasicaJ authors wha wrote before him and some of 
those who wrote after him. Many andent writers, for esample^ thought 
that silk was gathered from trees. See Virgil, iL 131 ; Plioy, 

Ato. AisA si S4 j Solimis, 50* 3 ; Dionyiiiis, Or^ 753 ™/j 

Seneca, Offoau, 666 ; id, 3S9; Ammiamaa 

Marcelliuus, KKiil. 6. 67; Martiauus Capello, vL % dgj. Paiisonias 
allLides to this ^lew when he sa>^ that silk was not made from bark. 
But the ancient authar^ just referred to do not, m point of fact, assert 
that sift was made of bark j they only speak of It being gathmd or 
combed from trees. And it appears that the wild sklk woim does spin 
lung threads ffain trees arul bushes, which ihreads are gathered to mire 
a coa^e kind of silk. See Yates, Texirinam An/i^uarum, p, zoj tna. 
But Pausamas ^5 right in affirming that the ime aOfc U produced by 
insects which are kept and fed m houses. He also appears to be the 
first ancient wntor who calls the silk worm Sir. ia the Chinese 

word for silk or the silk-womw In Chinese the word h Sec or m 
Coman Sir, in Moogal StrAcA, in Mauchn SirgU The name for stlk 
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in smnt modem EnrapeaTi is derived from the same vixird, 

fiiili iJie substitutLOa of f for r i as EjuglEsh DaeLsb Sbivoiium 

See Yaiea^ pfi. cit. 245 : YnlCp CrstJk^ and fAf 

/AifA^r^ I. p. xliv. Tioic l ; MarqtiiiTii^ Pw-tVal/^en i&r p, 493. 

It fioa bree suggested that Pausanlas derived his tufonuatioa, 
diieetly or bdiractlj'j frt?m a memher of the RniuBO ctpiIim^ which iras 
sent by the PTrLperof Marcos Aurelius AaLcmiDus lo Chirm, and reached 
the Chbese court in October 166 AD. This embassy is not mentioned 
by Greek and Rnmaii writersp but it is recorded by Chiiicse hisioriaiis. 
The emhsassy went by sea* far it entered China by the frontier of Jih-natt 
(Annam), bringing presrmts of rhinoceros' homst ivory^ and tortoisi:- 
shelL The Chinese themselves seem to have been surprised at the 
maiure of these presents. Perhaps^ ns CdL Yule has suggested, the 
ambassadors had lost their originaJ presents by shipwreck or mbberyp 
und replaced them with trumpejry purchased m easleru baiaars. It is a 
plausible conjecture that the emb^y was sent with a view to open up 
QT stimuinte the trade with Chitia by sea^, when the overland route 
through Pefsia was dosed by the Parthian war (162^165 A.D.) See 
Yule, Ca/kaj tmd /fe? nvwy r, pp, slv.| Isii. ; Richthofen^ CMmi^ 

r, p, 51a i Hirth, CAttm and Ronum On£n/f pp. 42^ 47, Sa, 94 
173 r Hodgkin, /fnfy itnd Afr 2. p. 31 sg. 

But Pausanias^s account contains a number of errors, U looks,” 
according to Col. Yulc^ ^'‘os if it had come originally from real infornuL- 
tion, though uftenvards mi sunders tOfxl and perverted- The ^shelter 
adapted to winter and summer * seems to point to the care taken by die 
Chinese in regulating the heal of the silk^houses ; the ^fis'e years' may 
have been a misunderstanding of the hve of the snli-wnmi's life 
marki^d by its four mnultings; the reed given it to eat when the 
spinning season has come may refer to the strip of rush with which the 
Chinese form receptacles for the worms to spnu in ^ (YhIe, CtifAqy and 

wtir tAi'iAer^ r. p. clvtii.) Pausaiilas is also wrung in ^ying that 
the silk-worm has eight feeb Jt has fourteen, namely sue proper feet 
before and eight holders behind (Yfttca, T^xirinum arrff^$fPrum, p. iBS 
note *}r 

As to the houses in which the sUk'W'orms Eire reared^ in China the 
houses in which the worms arc kept should be wide and clean, and 
hce from all nuxious s.ineL[s" (Gray, CAtna, 2. p. 326 r^.) in Burma 
“the whole operations [of silk-growing] art carried on b the rickety 
bamboo hsit of the cultivator'^ (Sbway Yoe Q. G- Scott]| TA? Barman^ 
K p. Ill India, the rearers of the variety of silk-wonn known as 

Bpmfyx Jbrfumitju prefer a south aspect for the rtarEnghoose, but 
all reariog-hutiaes do not ^ce the south: ibey are covered with specially 
thick thalch^ and generally have but one small window and a door.^ 
The window b always kept shut at night, and durmg the cold seatou in 
the da>iiine also i the door is always kept shut at nighty and in the coM 
weather all chinks are carefully filled up, the fermenring nsfiise from the 
trays being often pUed up inside the rtaring-house to further raise the 
tempcnittire^ {/ndian Musium iVat^s. Usued by the Trustees* VoL i. 
Nr. 3 [Calcutta, iS9o)i p. 150)* 
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A3 tc efltc in jmEiquiLy ^iivd the icLilioiii €»[ Gzctct iiihl Rcicn# zfixh Qtiiut, 
Ymits, TfXtnmm aMi^^rumt pp. 160^149 ; Vult, €afi^ ami tA* 

I. Br %MX\\L ; iLt *(ntrodufaniy Eb&bj' to GiU^s Xit^rsif GifMm StrMdf 1. 
pL ^411] i^r I MftrqtuLtdf^ i¥iraih 6 em dtr p. 491 ^ BHitnncr^ Titfittf- 

iogitf I4 p. 19Q i/tf+: Hiftht CAiita ami tAf JS^an Orifoi; W, IT^^, Iliitei^ 
fA* Cfivmme aa 1- P- 2 ; BucbiirTT Niria^ rf am unf 

gtt^o^yr E- pl^ 476 W'1 Richiiiofcu, CAfjni^ [. p- 512 jf.; H. 

^ Der V^ll'eht -twiicto] Cauu upd dem rcmbcibcn RcuJ3c/^^.4r>iKi d^jr S^£wiaMi 
Van Aii^rtAufTrsfreMMAt tat AA£iniatiii£^. 95 (J 394 ^^ pp^ J -aS. F n^^nils of nlk 
have betn flHIEtti tn iwcient Ureeik tmnbf In ll^ KHrth cf Rcissia (Cmjtte AatJu 
£St* for i8?S 79 t P^ (34 

Chmew intertgui^ with tht West wmiJd kavc to be dated very 
much cariitr than is commonly suppo^ if the porcelain battles, 
inscnlKd with Chinese verses, which ore to have been Ibund in 
andeot Ejfypt^^i tombs near Thebes^ hail reaUy been deposited there 
when the tombs n'ere made. See Affnts/i deii* /w/i'iWif, 8 (j 8.;36)^ pp. 
321-3*6, with tav. d^ AgK^ Boi it hoi been proved tUa these bottles 
wxre not really found in the graves; funher that they were imported 
mto Eg>'pt fjTDin the East tn recent times; and that the Chinese verses 
on ihem Are hom the works of poets who flouiished in the seventh and 
eighth teniiines A^tix See \^lSltiiiian+ jl/cimierr aw*/ cuj/emj aniicfrf 
(ed. iSyS)^ 2, pfK tj2-[;^4; Nissen^ 1^. a/, p. 4 

28 . 10. the liver Larimis^ This m er is now called the Jlaxa or 
a stream which does not fail m sintimer, and afEei rain in 
winter ol^ten does mischief. It flows thioug^h an oak forest^ which here 
Covers the Country for many miles. Towards the sea the river Loses 
itself in a wide swamp^ which makes the neighbaiiThnod unhea^llhy. The 
distance of 157 Lhriongs from Elis to the Larisiis, as given by Pausaiiia^ 
is ^rly correct ^ Leake look five hcmis to travel the distance. Dodwelb 
however, took eight houns and forty minotei. See Leake, ilfarcM, 1, pp, 
i6g jy.j lyoj LodweLl, ?hfcr^ 2. p. 314 ; BohSayeij p. 20 j 

Bursian, Gftfgr. 2, p, 309 j Baedeker,> p- 33 1 l W. G. Clark, Peipfiaff- 
iifnrj, p, 277. The sceocty about this pirt of the country^ is thus 
describe by Mure: The road for more tlian holf-w-ay to Patras was 
still through the ^ame bcantiltil wood land scenery^ 1 seldom remember 
to hare firen flnet oaks^ nerer, pcrhupfi^ so gre^t a number of equal 
dlinensiDns in continued succession. The whole cotmtry^ for miles 
around, recalled to mind the wilder parts of Windsor Parki At intervals 
nf a mile or two occtared pastoral aetllemencs, of the usual romantic 
charairteri in the midst of the extensive glades of green pasture or ferny 
heath, which opened up frem time to time through the mares of the 
finest” l/fmmtk, 2. p. 298)- 

26 . to. Cape Araxna. This Is now Cape Bui the name 

may have included the range of htUs now called the J/cjt'Tttf FoireB 
Black which fo-rms the north-western ratremity of PeJopoiinese 

and is a conspicuous feature io the landscape. On the most southerly 
height of this renge, where the chain of lagoons begina that stretched 
southward aJddg the coast of Elis, there are remains of an ancient 
fortress which belonged to the people of Dymc in Achma* In antiquity 
it was known simply as the Fortress {TeKAoj)i it is bow call«l the 
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Cifstlff fff ^d/Ze^ritL Wide iuid de^p nuirahea, cominunicatiaij with the 
ita. Rsid abo^diiig in fiih and wild nearly fitim^tind the lain qn 
which ihe rums 5 Uuid ; some islands, clothed with trees sMd bnshei^ rise 
abOTe the level of the swamp. The fortress seetps to have Iwd only 
one entiMCc, which faces the sea^ and is approached by a dUBeidt 
and windmg path. The summit of the mefcy hill, about loo yards long^ 
is enclosed by a thick wall faced with great unhewn stones^ put together 
without cement i the core of the wall» between the fadngs, is composed 
of rubble and mortar. On the side of the sea this wall Is ij f^t thick* 
On the oppoaito or land side a wail ejvtends from the sernrrut to the foot 
of the MIX ending in tJie marsh, Thene are also some remains of walb 
and towers built entirely of small stones, but they seem to bdong lo a 
later age, Jn ^tiquity rbe waits were nowhere Jess than 30 ctiMts 
bigh+ and their circuit w-aa a furlong and a half. The fortress was said 
to have been built by Hercules in his wars with the Etean& Perhaps 
k is to be identified with the city of Larisa, which, according to 
Theopompus^ stood near the river Larisus, at the border between 
Achaia and Elis (Strabo^ p. 440]. 


ojyhittt, Iv. dis. so, aiHl S3 ; Dodweil, 7 «r* su f* jia ^7.; Leake, 
pp lej-rfif i flobUye* EerkfrrAei, p* sg, * Ccithst, I. a 426 
lan, a p jai jy* i JdfrdekEr/ 329, 


S« Pojybltu, Iv. dis. 
Mrwff, 2. 
jy. ■; Earuanj 
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BOOK SEVENTH 


ACHAIA 

1 . Aogul'OjsL An uthcr form Dftlie tiajtic was Aegialia. SeeHoirvtr, 
lliad^ iL 575; Strabo, vtiL p. 3S3; Stephaous Byti 

p. sSp AiyiiXtia. KerodoOia tells, us (viL gj) 
that the lonians of Athata were c^led AegiaJ'^n PfilasgiajiB, Qo lUc 
Ic^^endary history of the A rhaean s, see Strabo, Ac ; Apollodoms, L 7. 3 j 
CoDOn, Nhrra/fi}ii£Sf tj. On the Achaean mte there is a disseitalitin 
by Gerhard, ■ Ueber den Volksstarnm der xAdmetp* m the AdMtftJJsiNgm 
of the Berlin Acadciny, *853, pp. 419-45^^ 

^ his son ICnthufi, According to Eiu'ipide$ (imf 6j j^.) Xntbts 
was a sofl^ tint of Helleii^ bnt of Acoks, who was a snn of Zcas, The 
codnmoii legend sewns to have been that Helkn had three sons^ Doras, 
Xnthus, and Acoluji (Apnllodoras, L 7, j j Stmbo, \i\l p. 383 ; Cnnoaj 

Adornsfiiiftjfjf 37). 

1 . A dAti^t^ of Brechthetia. Her name was Ctensi (Apollo- 
donis, i 7. 3 I Conont 3 j y EuTipidcs, 10 

1 . 3. Adiaeiia- returned to ^^essAly. According to anothtr 

Jc^nd^ Achaens, being hatiished from Alhens an account nf an ocdd-ental 
hfimicide, went to Lacedaemon, the people of which were hence called 
Achacans afler him (Strabop viii. pc 383). According otbera, Achaetis, 
after his banishment, went to Pelopcmnesc and founded the tctmpolts of 
Achaia {Coaon, Namt/iefus, iy). 

1 . 3. XqtllUi' Other fioiip Ion- According to ihc Attic legend Jon 
wa^ a son nf Apollo by CrcuSflr daughter of Erechihens (Euripides, 

/OM, J O 

1 . 4 Homerp In hk list of the forces etc. Sec /fiad, it. 575, 

1, 5. his tomb IS in the iownahip of PetamTus. See i 31. 3 note, 
E 6. ArchandeT and Architde^„ Bona of Aohaeq^ Cp, 1 % 6. 5, 
According to Hcrodotits (iL gi) Archandcr was a son of Phthius^ and a 
grandson of Achueus. Another legend repreueated Arrhander and 
Archi teles as sons of Acastus and ns having driven Peleiis fram Phthia 
(SchoL on EuripidES, TVpiVrdi’f, tTa8}« 

1 . 7. Being expeUad hy the Dorians ^om Argoa gnd LacedBetnon 
etc, Cp. ii. rS. fl j iL i ; iii 5, 

1 . 0 . Tlaameiiiia fell in tho battle. According to another legend 
Tisamenus was slaJn by the Dorian invaders (Apotibdnruflp LL 18^ 3), 
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% t- NiletLfi and thft m&t of tli& bohs of Godma Bet ont to foimii 
^ colour etc. With the fnlkifting accoimi the coEoniiatioTi of lonk 

from Greece, coo^parc Herodoto, l 145 ; Hdlajiiciia, dted by a 

KholM^ an PLatc^ Sym/^0Jlum, p, loS d; Aclian, ///lA viiL 5 ; 
Epsebiu^ GSwwfr:^ cd SdiOnc, val. 1, p. 185 j vd, 3, p, 60; 
Sliabo, xiv, p 633 jfjF, ; Vitmvii45s iv. 1. 3 The leadc^i of the 

colonists ^ere* according to the Atik legend, Athenitos of the 
haase of Codmis. Bm Codmii himself was said to be of Messenhn 
descent, his ^er Meiiknihui having been king of ^fessenbi. Again, 
N ilcus^ one of the Invaders of the colony and described by FaLisnnias as 
I «m of C«tms aaofdio^ to Stiabo p, 633), a natlTo of 
Pylus itt Mcssenjii, Afrato, the founder of Colnphtin, one of the loniiin 
Qtics, w to have h«ji Andraemon, a naik-e of ^ (see Mimncr- 
mu^ oted by Simbo, sv. ppu 633, 634). From this and other evidence 

MeJanthns and Codnw iuterpotated b 
Attic legend for the purpose of repreiqniing Attica as the metropolis of 
the Ionian otiBS, whereas in tnilh the anccston of the Ionian noliility 
^d jionc di^ct from Mesaenia to Ionia without ever settling in Attic* 
on L i pp. 3=5-240 ; also the notes 

a- 3. loUiu. On the Saidlniaii expedition led by lotaus, cii L aq. 
j j I. 17. 5 ; Diodorna, iv, 39 lalans was said to have built the 
CTnous mund rowers, now known as many nf whidi srill 

exist ifi Sardinia. See [Aristotle,] Mirad. Avsi^/i too (104). As lu 
^ f^t el Chipirz, Uhloir, d. Fan dans FantiguitF, 
tl I'LT'.. «Lennnnant, Jolaus ix a Semitic Rod, 

a. i A«^„en. Cp.™,. ,,,;iii,,s,6. 

2. 5. ISUetiu. As to this legendary founder of the city of the 
^e name s«e SchoL un Apollonius Rhodlus, L 186. Acceding to 
some he a^ of Apollo by Aria, daughter of Cleochui * 

“• f Canam the fomier iehehitants of the land. The 
Canan mhabitants of Mdetas are mentioned hy Horner {I/iad, ii. sSl 

Aryan or ^o-Etiropean fanrlly of speech. See his article. *Die 

^rA'tntde Indagtrm. 

10 { 886), pp, ,47,202. Prof Sayce had previously come to 
ctmc usion ftom an examination of the 

=“■ 

.««. .id. ,b™. bd, d, ItriTlb^ 
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\md slain, ThertTnit ib* woiiiifn Wnd tliemseives hy an oath never to 
eat wtth their husbands tcft to- nientiDn their bu^baads^ nameSi because' 
thdr husbands had slain their ^Ltbcrs nad thefr ffinner liushanda and 
ihcif children. And the womeaj taught their daughter? to ohsen^e the 
same rides. The roles that a wife ishali not cat with her husband nor 
utter his name are cominoTily observed by barhajoas tribes. **The 
wives of the Carihs nc^'er eat with their husbands; they never name 
them by ^eir name f they serve them as if they were their slav^ ; and 
U'hat is stilJ more ru^markable is that they have a langaage quite difitrent 
fmm that of their husbandSj just os the Carian wumcn probably had’’ 
(^htau, Mizurj rffjT Am/n^s/iunSi P- S 4 ) The dihenrnue 

D language between husbands and wives, which occuiS: among stsmc 
savage tribe^ is not, however^^ to be ftccoimted for by the ctretnm tif 
enpt^ng wives of a different tribe. See F. Fleming, 
p. 90 v td., PL =3S jjr. ; Kmni, ZifArj, Pr E 14 rgn 

2 . 7^ the AmaraiiB. li has been suggested that the tTaditions of 
the Amamns in Asia Minor otlgmaied m recollectbns of the warlcke 
women of ba^bamus tribes like the Cimmerians, who forrsd their way 
into Asia Minor from the north, and niaintained themselves there for 
longer or shorter periods. See O. Klugmann, ^ Ueber die Amazunen 
ID den Sagen der kktnasiaiischen Stadte,^ 30 fiSjol 

m Sa 4 - 5 S* A » j t 

2 . 7, feom £phesnE the city took its name. On Ephesus, see 
K CuTthis, * Bettragc rur tkschichte und Topogmphie KJetnasiena,' 
of the Berlin Academy, ta^i, pp, 1^44 j GtsammAi^ 
A&kanAmfr^m^ i, pp, 23J-261. 

2. a. Androclufl. Cp. Strabo, xiv. pp, 631, 6jo; Stephanus ByL 
J.v. Andfodia was supposed to be of IJesseniaii descent 

tlsTOUgh hi3 fiiihor Codfus [see notes on L 3. 3, iL i0. S), and there is 
rieasoo to believe that some at least of the founders of the Ionian dries 
were Messenians {j<e note on viL a. t). Hence it ts natural lo connect 
Androdus with the Messenian long whom Fausanias rjtir« Aodrocles 
(iv. 4, 4 etc. Sec Index). Moreover, there was an Athenian family of 
^drochds (Hessychius, j.p. "Av^^itAcKaj}, who doubtlcEiS traced their 
an rnicestur named Audroclus or Androclci But whether 
this Atheninn foinily was cmrecled with AndMdus, king of Ephesus, 
or Andracles, kiiif of Messenio, or with both, we cannot say. $« 

J. Tiippr, AViteht GeneaUgie, pp, 344-347. The descendants of 
AndrocluB at Ephesus retained Uie title of king and some of the insiiniia 
of royalty down to Strabo's tiinc (Strabo, siv. p, 633]. For a legend of 
we foundation of Ephesus see Athenaeus, vriL a 361 ; cp- P, Gardner. 
and Samian p 81 

2. 9v the ttnnh is shewn to this day. In the camse of his eica- 
vati^ ai Ephesiis Mr. J. T. Wood discovered wlmi he took to be the 
loinb of AnarticliLs lu the aiteatiaa described by Pansanins, The Mag- 
aesinn gate was discovered by hi^ nt the Bouth-eastejm foot of Ml 
D res$vis (see note on s-ii, 5, 10, ' Pion^), and consequently at the Bouth- 
east coraer of Ephesus. From this gate a road led on the eastern side 
o Ml Coressus to the temple of Artemis^ which was outsiife the city, 
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ID the northncajL On this ruad many tombs were iwind by Mr, Weed, 
and about half-way between the gale and the templt he discovered 
what he believed to be the lower part of the tomb of Andiocltis. 
“ These foundarians consisted of several conrses of cushioned tnasonry 
composed of timnense blocks of white marble, monated on a plinth 
which formed a base 43 feet sqaam There was a doorway on the east 
side" (J. T. Wood, Dis{m>trks at E^kssuii p. 126 rp,) 

2. la tl« PrieailanB-had for their fotutdera Phllfttan etc. 

Cp. § 3 f Strabo, aiv. pp. 633, 636, 

2. 11. the rliref Madder, which choked up the mouth with 
iBltd etc. As to the alluvtHj soil deposited by this river see viiL 24. 11 
The extent to which soil was hrought down by the Mncandcr is illns- 
ttated by the stninnent of Strabo (xIL p. 580) that whenesxr the river 
in one of jts winding reaches bad swept away a coirrer, the owner of tlie 
land was allow^ ro bring a la^vsuit against the Maeander, and if the 
nver was cast in the suit the plaindif recovered damages, which were 
paid out of the tolls levied ai the ferries. With legaid to Myas, which 
nccording to Pansanias, was deserted by its inbabimnls on account 
the struts of gnats that infested it, Strabo says (liv. p. 6361 that its 
^pulation was so reduced that it was bcorporated with Miletus, 
Vi^viM (IV. r. 4) attributes the destruction nfMyus to inundations, 
w hen C^dler visited the ruins of Myus last century, he found that the 
^ats still swarmed ihere and were very tmublesoine {Tnnitlt in Atia 
tnodem times the inhabitants of the villaire 

^ site 

of tfacir viUagE (Fiedler, Ensi, 1. p, rob). 

1™ ^ - Clarns. The exact site of Colophon was 

hmg Imi m recent years Dr. C. Schuchhaidl dainM to have 

discovcnrf IL He identifies Colophon with the extensive ndns which 

and Ddrnundtrt, 

abmt S itoles from the sea. f r<un near the mins a stream flows south- 
warf to the ^ through a valley hemmed in by mountains on the east 
and wesL Thu stream is now called the Awditki-Uikiu (•huntePs 
fiver*). AKOrding to Dr. Schuchhaidt it is the cold river Ales, 
mentioned bj- Pausanias (viL 5. to ; viii. i 8 , 3). Colophon was 

anofflt liters to be an inLitid town ; its port was Notinni. See 
&yla^ Pmplni 98; Pliny, Afaj*. hisL v. 116. Noriam, the port of 
Lolophon fa ttUntiliiMl hy Dr. Scbudihardt with the consi^rahle 

^ ^ **''1 stretches in a 

cresc^t shape from east to west, the two homs of the crescent nmnimi 

J Immediately to the west of the hil the 

Aivdfi:A/^j£Aai stream fiiLls into the sea. Ton-ajiis tbp j r 

the hill are the remarns of a temple, Xh ^ 

^^ple .f ApoDo at Clare. Bn. Ur. SchnchSyX« cS™ 
^^nla^ tn a „ltey ,n the «.n,h-east of L village nf 

^ In the bottom 

which fine Clear water is said to he tdl the j-ear through. A few 

h^died paces m front of the cave Dr. Schochhatdt fonnd a broken 
Corinthian capiial and wme fouudaiion - walls. He thinks that the 
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plact with the account wtich Tritifos ^fven of ihe mode nf 

consulljaj,^ tht omcle of Clams. According to Tacttus it 54) 

the priest of Apollo^, before ^ivin^ the onictilar ropoasPAj retired to a 
dvem aud diaiile of a my^erious aprinj^.. (Cp. Paui, it, 3, i note.) A 
draught of the propbotk water was believed to Ehorten the life of the 
prophet (Pliny^ jVof. A/j/. ]l 332). C. Schudilmrdt, * Koiophon, 

Notiurtj und KUros /d arcA. /nj/, m AfAt^n^ ij {]^S6), 
PP' 39^4 j 4- There Is a paper on the same sobjett by Mr. A- m! 
Phontricri in Mowfiof Kat lurty^tAunJs irji^oA^Sp 

3 (rByE-j SSoJp pp. j 85-^21. Prof. W* M. Paimsay considers 
rt highly probable that LJr. Sohnchhardt^s adtntificatjon of the site of 
Colophon righi ff/Asia Minar^ p. 431)* The 

Icj^nd of the fooridation. of the onitilef as it is here njuraled by 
Paosanias, has been exairtined at length by ftfn Otto Immi^ch 
(' KJaros, ForEchmigcn iiber griechischc Stirtiiogs^gcnf* in SopplenL 17 
of Lcipriff, J8S9). Aa to the oracle see Bourh^ 

Leclcrcq^ J/fjfffirf rff la dtidMOlien danj 3, pp. 249.3^5, 

3 . t. Manta See ul j t f Ap^jHo^ms, iil 7,4, A different 
stori' of Manto's relations to Rhacios U totd by a scholiast on ApoltDoiiis 
Rhodiiu {L 308). who naines ele Ms auihoritiea **the writers uf the 
The gtoty is this, Maiito, on going fonh from Ddpbi at 
the bidding of ApoUot fd| m with RbacriiST a Mycenaean^ who married 
her and went with her to Colnphon. Them she wept m^or the cleTifasta- 
tion of her native land j her tears formed a spring of water, and an 
oracle of ApoUo wns established on Lhe spot The Bdhgliastp it wilE bo 
observed, caJls Rhaclus a Mycenaean^ whereas Pausanias apparently 
represents him as a Cretan. Hut, as Sjebells points outj there was a 
Mycenae in Crete {Velkjus Paterculus, i. r. 2). Gp. K. O, Muller^ Z?j> 
I. pp. 114 sf., 237 m -1 O. Jmmisdi, ‘Klanre,' In 
/oA^utA^r, ^ioppl. 17 {fGSg), p. 134 

3 . 4 ' X bays almady t^d ho 7 —— fklophon wag laid waatOp 

See L 9. 7* 

3 . 5. The city of Ifehedna was destroyed by Lyaunacbon -etc. 
See L 9* 7 note. Horace speaks of Lebedus as ** a rillage mom deserted 
than Gabiae and Fidenae'* i. 11. 7 jp,) 

3 , 5. ita warm batli£ ara the most mimoroiLa clc. Chandler says : 
\\ e left Hypsiln at eight in the momingT and in abemt an hour 
di^cended into a narrow bottom, which was filled with a thick smoke or 
misli. occasioned^ as we discovered on a nearer approach, by steam 
ansiog from a smalJ tepid brook, called Elijah j the ^d of a deep green 
colmir. The carrent, which lasted tike copperas, is confined in a 
narrow channel bclow^ and turns tw-o over-shot mills, falling soon after 
into a strea:^ then shallow, hm Howing from a rich vale between the 
moimtainsp m a very wide course; the bed of stone and white sand. 
We are now in the temlory of LebediiSp w^hich was noted, bf)t>tid any 
on the s^^oast, fur hot waters- » . . The strEun now supplies two 
mean baths on the marjm, tme with a lajg^ cross car^^cd on a stems in 
the pavement'' (Tm^ds m Ajla p. roi), 

6- Tecs. The topography of Tens w^s specially studied by the 
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Ijite G- MirsctifeJcL See his paper '■ Teos^* is Ar£^i&li>gi'^irAf Zfd/un£:j 
31 (puk 1876), pp. 3J-30. Cp, Qi 3 Biiler, 7 >wt«/x fn Asia 
p. ; HaisiUmi, Kei^arnAts ia Asia 2^ p, 11 The 

tempEe of Dion^'siia at Teas Ieis been described and illtistrated in the 
/diwa^ published by the Diidtanti Society, part i 

pp. I-1 a, with plaits L-vL i and in the A ef /emit, publiflJied 

by the same Society, part Lv. (lS8l]s pp. 3i-39i plates xEii.->iav. Teo& 
was a gTTCiit scat of the wiffrahjp qf Diosj^us and of the drarnatic jia^oda- 
don known as * the artisls of Dionyaua.^ See Strabo, uV. p^ 645 j C /. 
G, Kos, 3067^ 306S; O. Liiderst Die diGii^stscAen KiimfUr^ pp, so jf., 
74 i F. Foucan, De eel/e^ifs iirti^cum a^nd Cnuceit pp, 

7 jg j/., 2z, i 5 + 31 ; Fr. Poland, cai/ej^is artificum Die/^sin^ 
(Dresden, ^^95), p. lo Pausanias^s stattrncnt that ihe 

Caiiac papaktion was not expeiltd from Tcos by the Greek settlers, 
blit that the two mccs hsed peaceably, ia confinned by an inscdption 
which throws an interesdnif light on the soda! QiganiBatipTi of the Teian 
people- It appears from this insenpdon that the territory of Tcoi was 
distributed among a ocrUiin number of * towers,^ to each of which a 
itetion of the people was assijpncrL Each section had St^ commoii 
altar, its special religiions ritea, and sometinies its own legendary hem, 
from whom its name w-as supposed to he deri^-cd. Now the uame^ of 
flnitie of these ' towers * are Asiatic mther tlian Greek, and these Asiatic 
names seem to prove that the origipal Asiatic population not es- 
tirpilcd by the Greek iinioigTants, See C /, G. No. 30^4, cp- 30^5, 
J066 5 Gmtc, ef Grttcet 3 + P- Jtf- 

3 . 6r A tihan t aa - ApoeenK.. According to Strabo I'jd’if* p, 6331 
Teas was hiuedcd by Athamas, the Ionian colony was setiled in it by 
Naueliis {nc)^ a bastard sqfn of Godms, and afterwards fresh seltleis were 
introduced by the Athenians ApocCus and Daniasas, and the Roeotran 
Geres. 

3 . 7- ErythLroe-£jytilunis^ The foundation of Erythmc by 

Eiythms, son of Rhadamonthys^ k mentioned also by Diodorus (i 79 
and 34)- In an inscriptlqu faimd near Er^ibme the town is spok^ of 
as ^ihe city of Er^thrus* (Kaibel, Bpi£ramBUfta GmeiOj No. 904). On 
the bistoTy of Erythrae see H. Gaebler, ErythrU (BerEin, 1893), ^ J 

3 , 7 - the Lydons came origiiiAlIy from Crote etc. See Herodo- 
ms, i. J 7 3, vih 97^ The supposed Ci’etan origin of the Lyckiis may 
have been simply m/eTred from the resemblance which Herodotus icUs 
us i> t/3) Subsisted between the manners and customs or instttutions 
of the Cretans and Lycians. Cp. O. Trtuber, GescAicAfe iier p, 

19 47, One nf the remarkable institutions of ihc L^tziarts w^as the custom 
of tracing descent thrmigh females (Herodotus, /.r,)- ^ truces of 
female kinship are fotmd in Crete {J. F, hFLeiman, Siudfej ia itndeaU 
Aiitary CLondoo, tS 86), p. 336 Indeed Sarpedon, whom tradition 
painted to as kadec of the Cretan tmlgrents, himself afforded an e*^pk 
of the preference for the female line over the mole; far m the Trojan 
war he commanded the Lyctans by right of descent in the female line 
ftom Proems, king of Lych^ being preferred to his cousin Glaucus, who 
was descended from Proteus in the male lint See Homer, Jliud^ 
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Yh 144 tifi. ati p, 207: Bachofcnt Afal/err^tA/^ 

p- 354. Kecem rescarehjcs &rc sadd la liavff proved tkat the Lydan 
lan^^c Afyan, and had diztse ajffinitles with Zend (Robert^ Gm^ 
% 12^), Gp. Treuberj nV, p. ja. is a strits of 

lutidEa on the Lydan Eanjfmis^c hy Mr- W. Dwke eh 
fffitra^r, i3 pp. 124.154,315-340; i 3 - t3(l£8S),pp. 258-289 ; 

i 3 . 14 PP^ 101-242. 

3. 7 - i^phyHaim becaUHO they tee are of areek mce. The 
Pamphylian in&cnplinni, indudin;^ the lon^ one froEC SlUyon, on couched 
in a baxbartiLJfi and acaKcly inlelliid^l^ dialect of Greet, See Pmf 

W. M. Ramsay and Prafn Sayce^ ' On wme PaniphyUan inscriptiana,* 
Jffurfiai ff /1 (fSAo), pp. 142-259 ; Kifchhof^ 

rifr dl p. 50 ; Roehl, / A. Xo. 505,^ 

The people of Side to Fampbylia affirmed lhai thcar ance^iors were 
Greeks from Cyme in Aeoli^ whu 00 settling m Pamphylia forgot the 
Greek toOgne and picked up a barbarous language which diflered from 
ihe neighbouring dialects (Arnan,i L 36). 

3- 7. CleoptlB^ &aa of OodmA. He Is cahed Cnopiis by Strabo 
(uiv; 6ll)p Polyaenus {vii. 43), Steph.inus Bymntius {j*Vr 
and the histon'an Hippias of Erjlhrac (cited by Athenaeus, vL p. ijfi r^.) 

3 . E+ BeypplunL it ^so called Scypb or Scyphia (Stephanus 
B^’ianlJLis, s.v. 

3 , 9. by carryim a mole Jlrom the lEAinlaTtd etc. This mole or 
canscwTiyi erected by order of Alejsander ihe Greal, is thus described 
hy Chandler: The mole was two stadia or a quarter of a miSe in 
length, but tre u'cre ten minutes in Cjo$siiag it t the waves, which were 
impel] e^l by a strong Inbat, breaking over in a very formidable manncTt 
as high as ifae bellies of our horses. The width* as we conjectured* wn^ 
about thirty feet. On the west sidc^ it is fnjuted with a thick, strong 
wall* ^me pieces appearing abosne the water. On the opposite is a 
mound pf loose pebbles* shaving as a buttress, to withstand the hoiaus 
assaults of storm and tempest. The upper works have been demolbhetl, 
and the materials^ a few large rough stones ercepted* removetL We 
computed the is-Eond id be about a mdc long* and a quarter brood” 
(TmiWr i» Asia R ^ 7 )- The name Claeofiianae {KAa(<lp£rat] 

appears to mean * the screaming swans ^ j the delta of the HcrmiUSt 
which faces Clororntnac acioss the bay* abotmds in wild swan^; and 
the swan appears on the coins of the cf^+ See C^'/u qf /Af ^rrcr^di^ 
p. 38, pL ig* Ko 5. 14* 23, 16 ■, P.. Gardner* if GmA Cwalt* pL 

X. , No. $0 ; Head, Ntimijram^ p. 491. 

3 . io« Fliila£enf& Philogenes the Athenian is monlioned iis the 
roimder of PLocaca by Strabo (xiv» p. 633). 

4. 3^ Samnthntce, AccoMing to Siiabo (x. p. 457) the story of 

the colotiisation of Samothrace fitmi Samos was a ^luiiEloriaoi figment 
of tlie SamlamL The legend U alMi tnenrinned by Antiphon (quoted by 
Suidas* r.i?. ; cp, Aaitlpbon* td* BtosSp fragm. 49); Hera, 

elides Pemricus (irag. J t* in Mullef^s Frc^m. krsf. Crwr. 3 h p- 218); 
ftnd Scyitmiis Chins (C?r^ 693 ^77.* in Sffiilleds 

Graia Miaares, T. pu 233)^ The recent eicplorers of Samothmeef Messrs^ 
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Conic* HauECfi and Bcimdarf, incJin* to accept the tniditSoti ^ uttey^ 
attribule to tlic nld SnixiLan cotonistE the great gate ajad the masuve 
Ttfnils nf the city of Samotkraeej pf irh'kcli they give phcitographs. See 
Conitt Han^er^ and Benndorf^ iVewj auf SrmeiJtmJt^ 

(Wieoi tB8q), p, io 5 ^. with plates hcviii.-lxxiL 

L 4. The Eanctnary of Eera ftt Saniofl. On the scanty remaiaa 
of this fauiaua s.-mc±iiiai>' TcKurncfort^ ™ 

ZrjNjfi/^ I, p 162 (Am&terdilflit J71E); L Koss, uufii^ 

grt^kiSiAtn 2. p 142 jy. ^ Gudritt* Dsii-H 0 wn aSr 

Ptiimus ei rUi df Samoi^ 214 ; Giraid, + L^Hcrajoti de Samos,* 

Buf/eiia dt Camip. 4 pp 381*394. On the 

mrasuremenls of the icmplc, see F. Htiltsch, und Arfim/j/fftt 

(Berlin^ tBSi), p. 7 ■ 5 ^^1 * MaftEse des Hcmmn lu Samos,' 

An^AMflcgitcA^ Zt'iiun^ 39 (t88i), pp. 97-125, 

1 . 4^ the liver ImhrsLem The original imne of this stream ti 
said to have beco P^heniuE (* the maiden's li ver ')u See StT^hp, ** p, 
457 ; id,, xiv. p. 637; Schah on ApolbniuA KhndfuSj i, l&j, iL 866; 
Plinyp JVd/. Mil r. 135, Hence Hera was cajlcd the Lmbrasian 
goddcEE (Apollonius Rhodim, L 1B7). The streiim hoH-s uboat 400 
paces to the cast of the teniplc of Hera. Its banks are fringed with 
oleanders and aj^us In somnier ihe bed qf the river is nearly 

do'; b winter it Is never finJl except alter heavy rain. Sec Godrin, 
ZhscrifiBffJt df dePu/trfai^ etc.* p. l6g ; cp. L Rois, Ptiicm mf/ 
d€n jgn#^, 3, p, j 43 jy, 

4 4 - the willow whlcti still gxowa in Mr sanetu&ryi This was, 
according in Patis^ims (vitL 23, 5), the oldest tree in existence, Fnr 
another legend about Hera in which the willow appears conspicuouily, 
see note on iii 16. 11, 

1 4. tie image- ib & work of an Aegiqetan, Smilis, The 

Saminn Hera at Erst nrpresented by a raete boaid+ for which an image 
in human shape was aubstmated in the reign of Prqdes {Ciement 
of Akxandna, iv. 46^ p, 40, ed. Potter; as to Procles see 

above § 3). In kter times her Imagc^ doubtless the one by Smnis, 
represented a bride, and the nie of niaiTiage formed part of her annual 
festive (Lactandtis, /isj 6 V. L 17). Her image by Smilis is rtprescnled 
on ^mian ppiels of the imperial age Jhom Hadrian to the younger 
Vajerinn. The goddess [4 portmyed standing stiffly upright^ her upper 
arms glued to her sides, her lower arms^ from the elbows downwards^ 
stretched out (to the ffont^ apparently). A long fillet, composed of a 
^ng of balls ending in n tnssel, hungE from each hand* She Ls clothed 
in a long tpbe, which reaches to her feet; she wearg a ved, which, 
however, leaves her fee free ; her head is crowned with a high ca/idMft. 
^ Overbeefc, 3, pp^ 12-16; P. Gardner, 

:^dJwm a^d Samtan trMns, p. j8 About 1B75 ^ vprtve stuiue of 

Hera was found some 30 feet io tU north of the saiKtuary of Hera at 
Sarnos. The st^ne is in the arohaic style. The goddess stands snffly 
upright; a long robe descends to her feet, leaving the u«s of both feet 
instble; the feet are dose together? the right arm hangs by the side; 
the left hand Is raised to the breast; the head is wanting. The 
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iraagc beairs the niKripcititi; Xi^pa^vij^ oyaApi^ 

Chcramyes deijicalcd me as sl ptcasin^ pA to Hera,'^ TTie type of 
the statue is not the same as that on tise coiiis, and ihcreAwe pteiiUiii- 
ably i» aot copied frorn the stalut by SmiliSii Oa the other hand, it 
somewhat resembles an anchale statue of Artemis discox'cred at Ddos. 
Set Girani^ ^ Statje ardmique de Saiuoit^ Bailf/m dc 
4 {]&So)t pp, 4Ej-4gi; HnmolEe, Dt Diafuit liMuinfriT 

Dfhims (Pins, iSB 5 )i Fttiler^ GrtccA. p, 172^ 

CtfUt^nQtL^ dt/a Scu/fiiure g77£fti£i r. pp^ 163-164- 

The da.[e of the sculptor Smllia is uncertain- That he was an 
hastoiicai person there is no real reason to doable thoug^h P+miEamas 
reprtsenls him as a cdAtempormy of the fabuloos Dniidaliifi- He made 
the images of the Seasons, seated on chairs in the temple of Hem ai 
OljTnpia (v, *7. t). From the lad that these Enrages are mentiafied 
by Pausaniaa along with works by Dorydides and Theocle2&» popik of 
ScyLis and Dipoenos, H, Bmnn inferred that Smilis mtist have been a 
coatemponiTy of Dqrj'clides and ITieoclest afld that accordingly he 
piobabiy flourished b^'een Ol. 50 {fSo B,C,) and OL 60 (540 B.C,) 
Overbcck assigned the Aame date to Smtlisf thongli on somewhfin 
dilTerent grtiunils. Ftnmcrly he wim inclined to place him a good deal 
eaiiierp making him a contemporaiy of Rhoecus and Theodoms, the 
former of whuDi was the architect uf Hera^s temple at Samoi 
(Hejrodotus, iii. 60; as to the date of Rhoecus and Thcodoruj^ see note 
on viti, 14. 7), Prof Furtw^^gler argues that Smilw was probably a 
Samlam not an Aeginetan artist. He poitits out that it is unlikely that 
the Samians w^oald have employed an Aeginetao sculptori since there 
was enmity bciween Samos and Aeglna (Herodotuv itL 55); that 
Pau^sanias is the only authority for cdling Smilis an Acginctnn: and 
that In PansanUs the term '■ At^metan * is applied to a paiticulaj class 
of archaic images to which the image of Hera aJ: Samirs appears to 
haic belonged. Hence Prof FurtwiinglcT believes the statement of the 
Aeginetan origin of Snilbs to be nothing more than a rnismkcA inference 
dmw'iL from the ‘ Aeginctan * style of Smllls^s statue of Heia- 

Sec Imno, Gimkr (L jfrrVt*. ^VnjTitrp 1. f* ^ A'ljfMr 

p 4j jy.: * Zur Quonokiitfie der aJUstai mrdn KtUiatlei^ lu 

B^vaHan Academy fifitcuchh Thdeso^. pMiolog- CL^ 
p 54a Gi^bcck. S§ J4D"l44 ? 

p. iSj GftiA. dr jfnkMr MastiJt,* i. p. g:i ; A S. Mimay, 

GmJh Si€irlpUfrti* jv 180 X/. : A KurtwauElelr^ i£ IVmtiAt 

pp. 730-753. A» to th£ * AqpneiM' style ufsculptstre ew note on v. 25. 13. 

4. Pajj daiTig came of tbs royal hoUBO of Atbanj, thn 
Metionida, According td one tradition he wns a sots of >Iecicn. See 
note on n. 3- 2. 

4. 5+ He had alaiTi hfa sifiter’fl aon etc. In societies w^here femoJe 
Idnship prevails with ejcogamy^ the relation between a man and his 
fiistei^s sons is in some respects closer than that which exists between 
hnn and bis own sous. For bis owu sons belong to a different clan,^ 
uoJTtcly to the dan of their mother j whereas bis sisier^s children twlong 
to his own clan- Thnrtfon: to slay bb sister's cJiddren is* according to 
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the pjMiitive rales of the Wood-feud, a raort; heinous ofTcnce than to 
s^y hi5 own ehildim See J. J. Bnehofen, 

(Stiasbur^, iSSo), 1, p. iiojpy. ^ 

> h aignMea in the Hind. The refertnee is ptobably 

to /tfmf, will, 591 if., where it is said that Doedidus wrowJit a 
feprescDtatigqi of a djince for Ariadne iu Cnosns> 

n, i' 1^ *•» sOTToader him etc. Minos p^nraed 

mc(^us to hmiy, and (j^pre niuideretl by tlie daughtcra of 

Cocalijs, who pou^ boiling pitch or boUing water oi, him. Sec 
ZentAiui, 1V-. 92 : PhiJiistcphaniis and CaMimadma, cited by a achal. 

Hrebes, PM, 44 i Diodonts, W. 79; 
FMttana tx Ap>Ui>Mfi biMktktf^ ed. R. tt^agrer, p, 56 iu 
Aponodonis, ^ ^ Warmer, p. J77 Actording to Diodaras, 
Co^iu Mtoos with a show of bospitality, but murdefed him 

and gave out that hi$ royal guest had been aco- 
nsii 1^ ™*n«l m iL In the dme of Diodorus various remarkable 

dldmn f vapour, and a roclcy 

were ^ Alabon rushed into the neighbouring sea, 

wet^stiil pointed out m the works of Daedalus. See Diodor^ 

FivthJt '* mentioned by the historian Hippias of 

Liythrae (tnced by Athcnaeus* H p. 2 ^g b)^ 

^ to Strabo (suv. pp. 634. 6^1 

Ssi“!inWs nw r-r tire more mod^it dtyi 

sid^ «f rh ' ,r° ^ ‘■PPesilc focrthcniLi 

™» ^ “wtlieru slopes of fa^uMtar Dogk, tlie wesicni 

pan of .Mount Sipylus. Here at various points artTv^^l^^^ 
^enl remains ; a nwrepolis, or perhaps threcj aai^t acroMliscs 

to pecoiiciJfi tbe descnpUgifia of tfuvElIcTB, 

. llirfciifcld^ 



5 . t. FftniouiiLiiL See HertjfJotuSj i 141 and iaS 
p. h3^^. Panionium, a «cred territoij d«Ii 4 ,^ u, 
the Ipnians held their national assemblL and^vSs. 
bten situated near the modem villarre of n. l 

Ephesus and Miletus. The a 

watered vaUey between two prtijecling points of 

c“s 

in^shid Ih. ,m,e rf RraiOTim, pSSJ'yL^'!!? 
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5 . 3 - As hft slept nnder the phuie^tree etc AltEiLndcr'a dream, 
as it is here dejacrit^td by PausaninSj is mpr&±cntcd on coins uf SniyrQEi, 
He is seen gleeping under a tree, with the two Nemeses slaAdrng 
beddc hliiTr Sec Eclchcl^ D&Hrirm rnivtijrum 2, jh 54B j 

Heail, //is-t(?r£ci ^tam^rMmn p. 510. 

5 . 3. two Keme&ea. On coins of Smyrna ibc two Nciriestt 
arc sometimes depicted driving in a chariot drawn by griaina (see 
Miillcr-WieseJer* DiniJ^mfslir, z. pL Li^iv, No, 954). On other coins of 
the same dty the two Ki^^escs appear *^eaiih with rijlit hand raised 
to her breast^ the one holding in her left a bridle, the other a sceptre^ 
and with a wheel at her fcjct^^ (Headt ffisferia p. 510), 

Cp- preceding' note. The Nemeses are men tinned in the plural in 
inscrlpdoits of Smyrna Froiti one of these inscriptions we learn that 
games were ccEebtntcd in iheLr honoury and ftnm an inscriptiqn found at 
Halicarnassus it appear^ that games were held in iheir hemonr at that 
city alw. See C, /. fA Nos. 3665 (with h&ohh^s camment&)f 3J4fix 
Cpt L. Fivel in Gaxflif 4 (187SX ^^ 5 + The sanc¬ 

tuary' of the Nemeses al Smyrna is meotloaed by Pausaniai elsewhere 
(Lc 35. 6 ^ cp. u J3. 7). 

5 . 3i the &tJi 4 T of the goddssa (Nemeais) at Bhamiiyn vaa 
Ocean, Cp. L jj, j, Ncmesiit was said lo have transformed herscLf 
into a swTui in order to avoid the rniportanitles of Zeus (Eratosthenea, 
CafiEiUrTjrmi\ i5|h and In art she is sometimes represented w ith a 
Hence Me L. v, Schroeder ai^cs that ahe was one of those Swao- 
maidons of popular talcs who can daff and don their swan-form at 
pleasure Eras^ ttrftf p, 43 As to the 

Swan-maidens see a^vcr p. roh, 

5 . 4. Iqma enjojs thn fineet of climates. C[t Herodotusf i 143^ 
with Biihrs note. Some of the ancients majiitaiiied that the cJimntc of 
Ionia was the ftnest in ±e world ; others ga%e the preference to the 
climate of Altica tAristides, 1 . p. 402, cd. DindoH). Hamilton says: 
‘*Thc soft Ionian climate must be felt before it can be appmoatccL , . 
There b m nixquisite softness in the alrof this cJJmaic at the commence¬ 
ment of spring, w hen the in™nd is enamelled with dowera, uf which no 
description con convey an idea" {ErjcarfAcj fw 1. p. gg)* 

4 - the Eanctoary of the Bphegian goddess. See note on iv. 

JK 8, 

$* 4 - one at Brancbldan. This was the umctciar>' of the Didy- 
maean Apollo, The place itself is sometimes called Didymar not Bran- 
chidan. See ii. ic. 5 : v. 13. 11 j vih 2. a. Elsewhere, as here, 
Pausanias spjtaks of the place as Branchidae (L 16, j | riiL 46, 3 ^ ix, 
10. 2, cp. V, 7. 3). Herodotus genernlfy speaks of the temple at Bran- 
chi dae, but once CvL jg) he speaks of «Mhe temple at Didyraa,” indi¬ 
cating at the Sixme time that it was the same as the temple at Brandiidae, 
Strabo (riVx p. GJ4) speaks of the omde of the Hidymaean Apullo at 
Bmnchidae. Tlve name Bmnchidae is said to be etymoIngiimBy mlatcd 
to the Sanscrit BriiAmsm and the Latin See A. Kae^i, Zferjr 

p. 159, 

After destruction by Xerxes the temple was rebuiJl by the 
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MUeslajis oa a. vety great scale (Stiabo^ Lc .; sec Bmud, in Sifzwirgj- 
LericAf^ uf the Bararian Acadciny (Munich) for I PhiJcisflp!i. pbilotoirH 
CL, pi 522 Chandler haa tluis desenbed the site: ^*The temple 

qf Apolb was tS or 20 ^tadior or about 2^ mdes, from the shore ^ and 
i 3 o stadia^ or aai mOes^ fWitn MilcttiSi. It is approa^ihed by a gentle 
ascGTitr and seen afar off \ the land toward the sea lying Sat and levci 
The mciTigTy gf the pleastsrc which thus spot afforded me will not he 
soon or easily erased. The mlutnns yet entire are !i& eu^nlsitdy tine, 
the marble roiiss so vast and noble,, that it Is impossible perhapa to -con¬ 
ed re greater beauty and majesty of njim At evening a large flocJc of 
goats, returning to the fold, their bells tinkling, spresid over the heap, 
ciimblng to browse an the shrubs and trees growing between the huge 
stones. The whole maasi was dlumiTiated by tlic declining gun with a 
variety of rich dots, and cast a very strong shade. The nt a dis¬ 
tance, was smooth and shining^ bordered by a mountainous coast with 
rocky islnnds. The picture was eus dclidous as striking " { Tnm/t in 
Asia Afitterf’^ p. ijoJ* 

Tlie temple ts measured and delineated m the /^friax /f jrAyifi'/ikr 
(pt, j,)i pub. hy the Dilettanti Society (LendoUr J 7 S 5 X PP- -7~53^ 
plutcg. i,.x- The temple wms cqnnccted with the port on the north by a 
Sacred Way, which was ikmked on each stde by a row of stattics. In 
1858 ten of these staruea were removed under the direction nf Sir 
Charles Newton, They me now In the British Museum. The statues 
are in the archaic style. They are seated In chalr^ thetr handji resting 
on thcFr loieea, and draped in tunics which readi to their fceL With 
two eiicepliuiis they repre^nt mate hgurcs, Fitjm Inscriptlqits oa them 
it is beliEj\^ed that these stiitues date from |fla to 540 so ihnc they 
may base been already in positioTi on either side of the Sacred Way, 
when the cmioys of Croesus arrived nt Branchidae to consult the onide 
before he^ni to war with Cyrus. In type and style the statues remind 
tis of Egyptian sdilpture s they may have been executed by artists who 
hud SLudied En lElgypt. 


Stw Sir C, T. SewltJci, and PiSivtxria in tAf LfPaat, j. p 147 ipj - 

ftl., Esmj/s im art and artistflasy. p. ,yy.; A* S. JfsnniT, /Jiilaty af Gmi 
SruJpi^* \ p. 116 ; OnerboJi, Gmk d. nastik* J. p. im j 

ijiej .Sr. Mildidh ^ amttnt iciiiptnfT, p. 179 Jy, For tie ItticdpritMu 
fiorii the SaCrttl Way, Huberts, Crtslt Epigraphy, Siuj, 133-1411, 


a. 4. the temple of Atieiia at Phoeaea. Cp. ii. 31, 6, 

5 - tJw temjilB of Attena at Prigoe. The ruins of this temple 
have been csnrniiieil and delineated fnr the Dilettanti Society fir§t iti 
liusc century and aj^nin in The temple occupied a platfonn of roefc 

bcundciIbytenacets-iilJs. ] minecliately behind it a j;mnd pred picn 
to the height uf lOoo feetj the iummit of iJiis height was the aadetii 
acropolis. The temple ims a smnl] hesastyle (si* columns at each eadl 
of the Jotuc order, measurint' j 3 1 feet E inches tonif by 64 fcet tiide. It 
“is one of the most complete and he=t piopofiiuned of its class Imown 
to exist anywhere. The relative proportiotis of the rf/fn to tlie /miraiw 
and and the arranenneni of the peristyle ate all typicttl, and 

unsurpassed for elegance by anything found elsewhere ^ {Antiquities qf 
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lomoj Pt iv. p. 52). “ The sculpture cunamenLs ihroyghoin the buUd- 

mgt such as the haciey: 5 yc:kk patrem era the cyEasttuzi, are ddicaEel^ 
canned 5 rwi of c^cceflenl Myl^ The temple was constryctod of a blaish 
marble quarried iti the nei^hbouria^f meuutaio. It 13 ed" hue grairt, and 
iidrnits of a high. pa!i&h+ The capiLaJs of the and. a sculptureci 

frieze ■- + + were of hue wbjte Tuarble. J. he jTKiJsonijy is of a superior 
chameter^ the joints being so dctac that the eye hardly detecta them “ 
(ik p, 30), The tempk was built in the age of Aleirander the Great, 
by whom it wii5 dedicaiM to Athena Pohaa^.as we leftm from an in- 
^ptlon found on the site. The arohitect was Pytheus {Vllruv^tw, 
i 12 y \ii. j. 12 }. 

On the marble door of the temple, when it was cleared by Mr. 
Pulhm for the Dilettanti Soetety in 1S68, were seen the lower courses 
of a large pedestal at the west end of !hc «//d. On this pedestal no 
doubt stood the image of which Pausanias here speaks adnuringly. Of 
the image it&df some figments \vere found, and are now in the British 
M useum. They comist of a colossal left foot, a fragment of a coiosaal 
left Imnck and the whole of a colossal left upper atm (made up of 
fragmcnis]. The stnino would seem to have been about 20 feet high. 

Since the temple wa* cleared by Mn Pidlan in iMS it has become 
a quarry for the masons of the nearest Gre^ village, who hav e worked 
HP into doorsteps, lombstonea, etc., the fine marble blocks whidi were 
Jtbaped and dressed by the workmen of AJesandcr'a ago. 


!m Z™™ (Umbn, 1759 K pp* i j.jc, with pluies i-juL 1 

if iv. (tfffldmi, iSSl), pp. 21^4, with pblcs i-sod.; Ou 

Frrttfiis lit Alia _ _ 


Anri- 
Clmndtor, 



Silttfies, 4 {jSS4j,pp. >Jkki, 

Uitltnbmcr. innr. Grate. Nq*. 117, 141; Newlcn^ £«aj-j, 1,. ijo; 

pp. 218-224. ■ 

S. 5- thfl iBWffB of Hercules etc. On coins of Ery[Iirae, fhani die 
age of Augustus onw'uid, there often 
Jigured an archaic image of Hercuiesn 
probably the one her^ mentioned by 
J'uusanias. The hero is represented naked 
and wiibi^ut the lianas skm, hk usual 
einblcriL He k standing upright in a stift 
posture, resting equally cm bath feck In 
his fight hand, which ia raised above hk 
head, he holds fak dub; in hJs left a 
lance. See A+ Fuitwanglcr, in RnschePs 
K p. |\ Ganiner^ Types 

pj Crteh Coirns^ pt. nv. No* S y B. V. Head, 

HisisiHa Namm^urn^ p^ 499. As the image 
Wits said to have come from Tyre, it may 
hcLVC represented the Tyrian Hercules or 
MeJearL From l^ausania^s description of its style, Mr. Helhig infers 
that the image w^os a Phoenician work in the Egyptian ntanner (/?£« 
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katnirifc^f £fi{?j trm i£^a UirttJtma/eFn p, 418), Th^ legend 

thnt image Saated to Erythrae cn a raft is remaHcaWy TllliJistmttd by 
a stries of scoiatu, m which Hercules is incpnaeiited on his mfL Ht 
is portraycri as a naked man, of powerful builds lying: on Ms bade on a 

rafts in his right Jiand he ytaspt$ his 
clnh, in hii left he holds the cpniei' of 
the sail, whidi ia bellyrng out in the 
wind. Under the mft are n Dumber 
uf earthen |iitchM serving as iloats. 
Stitiilar rafts^ consistuig of tows of 
empty c^ithen pots rnstened together 
and ca%'efflj with palms and planks^ 
are still in ii^e in Egypt Above 
HenLUleSf aa he fiej on bis raft, tire 
a star, the disc of the sun, and the 
crescent moon* Such emblems am 
Common on Phoenician monumenfaL 
go 10 show that the Hercules represented is the Fhoenidan 
Herctiks or JWdcim. At bis back is Ms bow, which, with bis duk 
serv^ m identify him as Hercules. Nine or ten such scainh# m 

tiavigatkn il'HercidV 

^ tf cPI/t:rtjS9n^ Ecolc Frangaise de Rome, 12 fifioa} 

PFU 2f4-inS. ^ ^ 

HcrculK was woialiippcd at Eryttrae iradcr ihe title of Worm- 
Killer hecHHi ht killed a sort of womi (iM whirl, destroyed 

me nn« j Ei^Krae was Mid to be llie only place that was liee from 
this pest (Strabo, mm, p. 613^ The s^inctuary of Herculu at fjythrau 
^ mentiofled n, an Inamptiun found on the «t= (Mow.Jov ««1 
np tiMTi-yfA. o-xeA^s, Smyrna, 2 0876-^878}. n. 58* 

Diticnberger, jrj-jStjif/jwfir. Cmrfi Na i&o). J i t 

^ to the Hcnrulcs of ErylJirac, my friend (he tale W. Kobensoti 
Smith u me 03 foJlot« : ■* \Vhy j* l,e Tyrian t Panaanias don,« 
^ to him It 37. 8 , but iMs leaves it unclear whether lie was really 
Phoenician or only tlioutht to be so Jrom his calt. From the latter 
Wc would fancy hilt, mther Tbmcian. Women, a«PnllnK to Siliiu 
[Italicus^ ILL 22], were csclud&l from Hercules^s temple at Gades^ aa 
ceiminly were at Rome [sec Macrobius, Sai. i. ,2. 38} Aurelius 
J^ctOT, OKgirtif, jfoin. 6: Plutanrh, guatj/. Rein. 60; GeUius, ai. 6 al 
at here those women who offer duar hair are admitted. The roofc f 
suppose ts a rope of hair offerings, and as this ia the Dt,i Stria faf 
Luci,^ § 6] B 01 Pho^icinn ritual a substitute for the offering of anU^ 
^tity one can understand why only slave women and the l£ 
frequent the temple. Was tliere a aimtlar mason for the pv^i .i-fna of 
women from the worahip of Hetcules at Rome ? All this 1 ^ “ 

Philareh, Qu. Aarn., etc, etc,, and that the Thnu^n women used ti> 

^enng ,, a surrogate, the worship wiU be reaUy LydSan. ^ 
Alhenaeus, xu, p, j tj e sf.’‘ Cp, the ncirt note. ^ y« See 
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&. 7 - had lofit Mfl eyedaht. Bacbgfcn thought thiii m OrkenmJ 
religions bLtDdneu Li a fyinbol of rcllgioua pnutfrudoiL He refers to 
the hJbdness of 1 Iti 5 (Plutaith^ ij% of Aoehiss (Senius on 

Virgilj ii of f . ann t ft (Diodonie^ six. 41; Movers, 

FkimtMitr, pi 476 OEdipus, 5« Bachofen^ Sagr zvt§ 

Tma^m/t p. 68 j Daj AfuOgnrir-^, ppL 146 170 346, 27|. 

5. ^ Theie is also in Enrthras a temple of AthmcL This 
temple is menliootd in icscriptmas {Ditcenberger, Sy//ar£ip f/sit-r, CrtUi^ 
Nps- 84, j6o). 

5 . 9. BudoecLB. See note m i 36. 4. 

5. iol the peculiar monntalzi of Hon* It used to be supposed 
that this was the rwnd mDuotaln wbicJi bounded Ephesus 00 the 
easL But ibe researches of Mr- Wood at Ephesus have Ezonclusi^'ely 
pmed that this mountain was Coressusj and thal consequently Ml 
FS on must be the loog serrated mmmtoin which boLmded Ephesus on 
the sotnh, and whidi modem topographeraj before Mr. Wood, had called 
CoressUA* The dt>'-wall can atiU be traced winding along the lofty and 
inregular ridge of JifL Pion, See J. T. Wpod, ntxm^ts af 
P- 2 79 (Mr. Wood adopts Prion ^ the form of the oome. 

The naoie would then mean *a saw," and be wtU applicable to the 
acTTUted ridge. But thit form of the name seems to rest on a false 
reading eh Stmbo, liv. p. 6^3. The form Pion h confirmed by Plinjv 
AW. Atsf. V- 115.) It not known what the peculiarity of Ml Pion 
WHS to which Fausanias refers* From the evidence of coins on which 
Zeus is represenjed seated on the top of iMt. Pion with a thunderbolt in 
his iefi hand, while with his right he pours out tain* E. Curtins con- 
jeetured that Zeus w-a* worshipped as a rain-giver on the top of the 
mountain Beitrage aur Geschiebte und Topographie KlcinasJeus^* 
p* z A^Aiind^uit^mt 1. p. 333 At the highest 

point of hi L Pion* 1 300 feet above the sea, a laige aiea has been cleared 
and Icidkd in antiquity* Here Mr. Wood found several laige cisterns 
sunk in the rock, and at the eastern extremity of the ridge he came 
npcjn the rnimins of a large eanhenwaTe water-pipe nt a high IcvtJ 
a/ p. f}. These discoveries appear to condnn 

Curtius’a conjecture that them may have been a sanctuary or prtciuct 
of Rainy Zeus an the top nf the mountain^ 

B. 10. the spring HnUtaaa* *‘On the low dry ground to the 
Donh of the marsh Or harbour^ and which was cm^cred with broken tiles 
and pottery, we found a beatilifid spring dowing mm the marih dost 
by t" J. Hamilton, FtieercA^ t'tt Ana Miner, 2. ^ zgj, HamiJlciti 
thought that this spring might bo Halitaea- Pliny mentians a ipring 
called Calhppia in Eplie^tis f A^, 4 ujf^ Vi 1 1 5 

5 . fp. Biblis, Cp. viL 24. 5.. The tragic storj^ of Biblis^s Enve is 
told by Partlicnius ^^VarraA Am. ti). 

5 * 10- Hie Ales. See note on I’lL 3. i* 

B* I u. ita wqiidretid and ulnbtlcnifi b^tthn. Sec viL 3. ^ note. 

5 . I u Cape Maitria. Ihe Late C, Hirschfdd idrutilied with 
Macria a cape in the district of TeoSp ofi" which there lies an isLmcL 
The i i^ l aml he takes to be Macris, mentioned by Li^'y (zxxvii. 28)^ 
TQL. IV K 
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There sixe still hot FpnR^s on the cape. S« HirscMtld^ ‘Tecs,* 
t^{}gis€h£ 31- p. 

5. 11* Tlie dazomeulMU Mto also batlis. Strabo (sdv. p. 645) 
mcnlinas warm spriags between ClaroTncnj^e ajid Smyrna. Thcry ite 
probably identical with the waxtn springs called the A^faincninoiijan 
springs which were sitruiled 40 furlongs iinTTi SmiTuia. There was a 
legend that warm baths had been prescribed by the soothsayers for the 
wounded Greeks in the Trojan war. See PhilostratiK^ hL 35. 

Chaniller belie^Td that he had found the springs and the batk “ Yow 
descend hy steps to the baEll^ which is under a modem vaulted nooC 
with venis in it for the steam ; and adjoining to this ii a like Toom now 
d;«3iw rf_ The currentj which is soft and limpid, is conveyed into a 
9iruill round basin of marble* and runs over into a large cistern or reser¬ 
voir beneath. Our thennometcr rose in the vein to one hundred and 
fifty. * . . The warm rill emerges In two or more places in the bed 
of the rtvET, and in cool weather may casilT be dkemered* a thick mist 
rising from it visible afiir oft" {Chandler, Tmuf/s tft Asia iWinor^^ p. 
83 Sf.) 

5 . J2. the ri¥er Melea. Chandler identified this with the river 
which flows near SmjTna \ he deacribes it as a clear stream, shallow in 
summeTt hut sw^ag to a rapid and deep tonent in winter ( Trmvh in 
Asia p. 69). Hamifton^ on the othtf hand, calls the riser 

near Smyrriii **a dirty^ muddy stream and identiflu the Mclis with 
the rii'cr at near the ruins of Old STn>TTm, at the noiili. 

eastern comer of the Golf of Smyrna. The river at ELmmimAa/, accord¬ 
ing in him* ia a ‘"bright and Eparkling river . . * celebrated for itg 
agreeable and wholewme qualities** {W. |. Hamilton^ Fwar^^Aes In 
AEa t, p. gt), ITic latter Idenrification Is confirmed by an 

ancient Greek mscription on a ptUai in the mosque at the 

transladoD of which is: I ring the prai^ of the river Melea, the god 
who saved me finm all pestilence and eviL'* See AmitdeH, 
in Asia Mitufr, 2, p. 4ofi, 

fl. 11. A fiotto where they aaj th&t Biomer cempofied hia puenLB. 
Qiandltr searched for this grotto at Smyrna. In the bank above the 
aqueduct he found “ a cavern, about four fm wide* the rcKif of a huge 
ruck cracked and slanting, the sides and bottotn sand ” ( Trm-^e/j irr Asia 
Miner^^ p. 72). Hamilton, who also i>isited this cavern, describe^ it us 
n long and narrow passage or gallery cut in the soft calcareous tuft j he 
thinks it Is part of aji ancient aqueduct and of no very grnat antiquity. 
He aUo visited same pir-e* overhangtng a rnvinc in the moLmtoina aben'* 
EetimaiiAai^ which are popularfcy known as the Car-ea of Horner^ They 
are plain and imimportnnt^ about fii'e feet high, and extend from twelve 
to fifteen feel into the rock; they wete probably sepulchral" (Hamilloiii 
Fesfanpkis lA Asia Misfary I. p, 55), 

&* 13. Oenapiom Cp. viL 4. 

S* I* Thfiso dti^ - wero twolvn In number. Lists of iihe 

tweh'e Achaean cities ate also given by Herodatlis {L t 4 $), Polybius 
(iL 41), and Strabo {v«i. p. 3B5 The lists qf Herodotus and 

Strabo tally c-tactly^ but ihetr list defiers from the lists of Polybius and 
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Paus^in^ And llie lisLS of these two last authors dlsAgretr with each 
other. Rhypes and Ae|^, mcatiditctl by Pausanifts^ art metiliioned oJ^o 
by Herodotus and Strabo^ but not by Polybius- Ctty^ea, mentioned by 
Pansanias, Is mentioned also by PotybiciSt btit not by Herodotus and 
Straba Patfae is incladed in the list by Herodetu^ Stiaben^ jmd 
FolybiuSp but is not included by Pausanias. Lcontium is included by 
Polybius, but ncit by any of the others. In rtspect to the other dtie^ 
the lists all agree. 

6. 4- tbn Jbehaeana itfeia warm alllcR of FatreaniL In 419 
E.C. AlcLbsadeSr at the head of an Athenian force* pcrsiiaded the Patreans 
to connect their dty with the sea by means of long waits (Thucydides^ 
v, 52)1 When sDine one warned the Patreans that, if they did so, the 
Athenians would swaHnw them Up* Perhaps so,” retorted AidbLodesT 
** hut at least ihcy will do it gradually and begm At yonr feet, whenma 
the T ft ffyprtftiflrm will begin at your head and swallow you at ane 
gulp^ {Plutarch, AlnMitAts^ 15)^ Fttun PausanWs ststement h would 
Mrn that the rest of the Achaean® symparhised with the Patreans in 
thus casting in their lot with Athens. Bnt the (Ireeh text of the passage 
Is probably cormpt, and the meanmg is somewhat unccrtaii^ 

6. 5. the wreatlOT Ohlloih S« vi, 4. b. 

6, 9^ the people were brought by OaeRandar^ Cp, tv^ ^7^ 
30 ^ ix- 3. 6; is, 7. l. 

I. the Achaean League. The history of the Achaean Lengne 
pr Confederacy and questions relating to it are treated of by Thlrlw^all* 
Gnm, S. p. fib i hi. A Freeman* Nij/ffryjq/ Ftdfmi 
Gtnvntmffr/r h p* t Dubois, Lis /rjufi £fof££nne 

(Parxfi, iSfij); Klatl, FersekungiH s'lfr des achmukm 

(Berlin, tS?/); id.^ Chf^nohgiscAt MBtmge «fr Gtifkichfc iki 
Sufitks (^rlin^ *883); C- F. Unger, ^Dds StrAtt^enjahr 
der Achiuer,^ for 1879 of the HavArian Academy 

(Munich), PhlloMpph. phdolog. CL* pp. Ii7-i92:t A Weinert, Z^r> 
itrkdix^A^ BuKiksz'er/assimg (DepiniTii, iSSiJf Hill, Z>er acAm^fAe 
Buftd 168 V. J. CM (Elberfeld, 1883); B. Baicr, sur 

4 ffAa^tsckrn Funder-vtr/ufjutfg rWiinborgi iSfi6) j C. Wacbsmoth, 
^Uebtr cine liauptqueUe fur die Gesdiichte des achaifrchcn Btindes,* 
Lafiwigtr Efiidi'm atr classirfAen to (1887), pp^ 2b9-198. 

The two last writers investigate the authority or authetndes IbUowed by 
Pausania® in hts sketch of the history of the Achaean Lei^ue. They 
both come to the conclu^on that he follciw^ed, r 30 t Polybiu^ bnt some 
historian now |ast^ whose work was coloured by a strong bias in ^vour 
of the Achaean League. 

T. ^ the federal aaBomblies-Aeginm. Cp. viL 14. 4; 

hwyy sxxviiL 30. See also note on \ii 24. 2. 

3. Agis - captured FoUens. Cpi iL 8. 5; vili, 27^ 14. 

7. 3. Cleomjenea- - gained a dedJipift Tictory otot the 

Achaean^ etc. Cp. iL 9. i 

7 . 4. anbJiLeatiiig MegoIopoliB. See viiL 27. 15 if.; m\L 28. 7* 
7. 4. £ phall a gain ha,Tfl occasion to mmtian QleameiLea. See 
vili. 8. It I %iiL 27^ 13 ; vilL 29. 4 
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7 . 5- th* poismaed cup. Sk ii. g. 4 - 

7 , 6, the tC3n of Greece. According to oiher writers rhUip callcil 
these three fortresses^ not the ttys, bui the fetter^ of Greece; Sm 
F olybioB^ scviiu 1 1 * 5 J .Appiaiii Afaadflft. 0,^ p, Menddfisohn; 

Lh’y, imiL 37 3 Ply&mlit F/itmfmnuSf la 

7, 7. In my accomit of Attica etc- See L jfi. s 
7 . 8. OtiMm Paiisafika means PuhLius VLUuia Tappulus- On the 
tnismlces m Pausiiiiias^^ account of Ms openitimis, set the paper of Ptof; 
C. Wachsmtith (cited nbn^e m note on g i>, p. ijf if- Hcit^nea 
(Ortui) ms captured hy the Roemn fleet under the command of 
Apastius m aoo B.C, {Uvy^ xxn, 46). Attucyra taken by 
FLunblmis in igS ilCl (U%Ti Elsewhere (x. 34 6 ) Pausanias 

repeats his statement that Aodeyra was taken by OiUkuL 

8 i I. aflat to the Achnaan^ deniring etc. On this and what 
follows* see L 5 \y, xxxii 19-23: Appimij Af^adi?ru 7- P- 339 j^., etL 
hlendetssohn; C* Wachsmulh, &fi. rrV. p. 279 

Bw 3 h they had Joined it before, when etc. See ii 4 ■ff- 
8 v 5. Theae walls had been hastily nm up at the tbno of the 
mvnHioiij fljrst of Bemetrina etc. See L 13. 6 note, nitd toL 3* p. 324- 
0 v 6 . I pha.11 treat of thlfl topic etc. See ^HiL 51. 3^ 

8w 9, Ye Macedonians, who glory etci These Sibyltine verses are 
olid quoted by Appian (Afaicdan- 2. p^ 327, ed. Mendelssohn). 

^1, t. They ret^nofited the cUcera of the Iria^ne to ^nrniEi-cm a 
diet etc. With this and the foliowitijj section cjx Polybius* xxil 13 
and IS cd. Hultscb (kxEL 10-12, etL Dindorf] ; JJvy^ xxjcljl 33, 

9. 3. The Senate aent a ceminiafiioii, with Appltia at ltd head 
etc. For a fuller account of the affairs dcsoibcfl in 3 and 4 dils 
chapter* &ee Livy* XKxix; 33 and 35-37' 

9 . fi the At^eans had deapatched a cotmter emhaeay etc See 
Folybius* xxiiL 4, cd Hultsch i C. Wachsmuth, £it. p. 2S5 1^. 

9 . 6- they intiigned to hav^ thom reEtored etc. See Polybius, 
acdv.. 10-12, ecL Hult^h; C- Wachsmuth* 1^. *flrV. p. 287. 

10 . the S amian captatno-dosnrtfld the Ionian floet. See 

Herodotma* vj. 13 jy. 

10 . 2. Eretria - betniyed by FhilagruB etc. See Herodotus 

vi JOT. 

10 . 2- Thefisaly waa betrayed - - by the Alenads etc- See 

Heiioddtus, viL 6 ami a 30. 

10 . 2. Attagtnna and TimogenJdaB. See HerodotUE* ix. dinptem 
id, 38, £6-88. 

IQ. 2. Xeniaa, an Eloan, tried to betray Hlla. See liL 8. 4 ^ ir. 

4. 8- 

10. 6. led ui army againMt. . . Ahrnpnlin^ kiiig of the Sapae&zm 
etc. The Sapaeani were a Thracian tribe in the neighbourhood of 
Abdeni (Scmt^ xIL p. 549 jy.) Abmpolis oiade a mid on the gold 
mines of Faa^aEiiiu, but was d.efeaL'ni and expelled from bos kingdom by 
Ptrseua {Polybius, xhL 8, 3 , ed Hultsch). Ae Abnipolis wa* an nlly of 
the Romany expulsion fmtued One of the gmimds on which Tumencs, 
king of Peigamus, acnised Perseus berore the Roman senate of being 
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an ratniy oI Home (Ury^ xtii 1 j nnd 40 * Appi^ il 2)1 

and historians assigned it as the first pf die caases which Jed I* the 
tiipture between Perseus and the Rofnaju (PolybinSr /xj 

10. 7. ten Romaji senators wore sent to settle the afilairs of 

Macedonia ett See Polybius, xxx. 13, S xHv 31^ 9 \ 

C WachsmiiUi* p. ^ES ig. \ fiaier, Siudien acAa^u^Atjr 

Bundps^^r/aituffg^ p. 5. 

lOfc I a. three hundred priflonera - were released. Cp. 

Polybius, KXK^'. d- 

11. I. the Romanfl despatched a lenator - to arhitote etc. 

According" to Polyhiiia (icm. g) ti^'o scruitars. Gains SuJpions and 
Manius Serginsip 'Rtre sent by the senme to oversee the aSpirt of Greece 
and 10 arbitiste between Lacedaemon and MognJepolia {not Argos, as 
Patisanias says) ha a dlspiite about a piece of territory. Cp. C. Wach^ 
smuth, cfi. cii. p. 389 | Baier, ofi. dtn pp 6 f?. Mr. Baiar mnarks that 
Polyt^us must be right and Pausanias wrongi since the fotmer was hr 
konie at the time referred to, and must have known the whole hisiofy 
of the dispute. A mutilated insEinption found at Olympifl perhaps 
lefei^ to this dispute. At^a^l^scke 37 P- 1^7 

tnscr# Ncc 2|g. 

11. 3 - MeuraiL On the mins of Plcuron, see a paper by Mr. E, D. 
Colnaghin, in 3 ’ope^ of Zi/mi/Wre, 7(10 63)1 

pp. ^^^ 2 A 4 - 

11 , 4. the Athenian demcTOacy pillM&d Oio^mu Cp, Aldus 
GelhuB, ¥1. (vil) 14. fi; Polybius, xraii 25^ ixsliL =, ed. HultacJu 
Although Pauaanias and Aulas Gclliiis ^peak ouly of the dcwastatioii of 
Qropui by the Athenians, we tnow from an inscriptiun^ which refers to 
this affair (C /. G- E. i. No. 411), that the whole native popnliitioii 
was expelled frotu the country, but was afcerwairls restored through the 
intervention of the Achaean League (see below). This occupation of 
Qmpus by the Athenians seems to have token place io 15^ 

F. Dujrbach, ZJf Orofo Amfikifirm jacru, p. 63 sgg. 

11. 5p &t the potitiEm of the A^eniana. The Athenians sent as 
anobassadors to Rome Cameades the Academic pbilosophtr, Diogenes 
the Stoic, and CritoLaiis the Pcnpatetic (Aulus Gellius, vi* (vii,) 14- 9 f 
PJiiiarch^ Caf& Sf^or, 32 ], 

11. 7. Thn Ortjplaiia thsn appealad for help to the Achaeana 
etc. An inscriptipn round in the sanctuary of Amphionius near Oropua 
throws some fresh light on these tranaactions (C*. A G. G, 5 , 1+ Na 411 ; 

tEBj, p. 97 At an assembly of the 

Achaean League, held in Curititli, the cnosc of the Oropians was earnestly 
pleaded by a cenoin Hiero of Aegira. In consequence of his repre- 
sentadoos a special meeting of the League was colled at Argos to 
consider the case. Here Hiero Icdged the Oropiaa envoys in his uwn 
house, sacrificed on their behalf to Sa’^'iodr Zeus, and advocated their 
causie so successfully against the Atheriian representatives that he pre¬ 
vailed cm the League to succour the Oropians and to restore them to 
their country with their wives nnd children. The giatefbJ Oropiaos set 
up a bronie statue of Hiero, and made proclamatioii of ha™g done so 
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at the gteat garots of Amphiaraus. Cp^ F. Diirrbacht i?/ Or^ rf 

p. 63 ^ 

12. 4- tie Senate had e^idered them to stihimt all caaeSi Ectcept 
capital ons& etc- See iriL 9. g, 

13, I. a revolt headed by AndrUctifl, son of PesTMaa. Accordmg 

to U\y 43* 49) tMs Andriaciifi was an impostor, a man of me 

loW'est classi, "who falsely gave hiniself out to bo a son of Perseu*, 

13 , 7. the town of JMm. Tbb Laamlan xnwn a not otlierw-ise 

14 . u the Eoman Sefliato deemed It fair etc, Cp. Juitin, itxiLv. 1 ? 
Li\^t 3 1 ± Polybius, jcot^'iii. 7 i Baier, di. p. 7 jyy. 

14 . 5, to wait for another aaiembly of the Lea^e etc, U is 
geneialty supposed that the Federal Assembly of the Achaciui League 
met twice a yeart to spring and autmnDr See F reeiimiii /'/iitfffy 
Friienii Gir^rmrunt, 1. p, =7 S J L>ubcii 5 ^ Itgvfj et 

p. ns The pn^l passage cerfmnly Bcema to imply that the 
Assembly met only every huJf- yEar. How’ever, ProL G. F, tJiigcr 
attempts to prove that the Assembly met fmir timci a year. S« Fto- 
un^^vrtaAU of the Bavarian Academy (Mimlch), Philowph. philology 
CLp iSyg^ p* 134 ry^-; cp^ Baier, dl p- 14 thfi pmsent 

passage of Pausanlajs compare Polybius, xjQniii 9, 

14 6. Now when a Unit or a atato sow to war etc The 
following argument to show that the downfali of the Achaean League 
could not properly he described as a misfortune, is a covi^ polemic 
against Polybius, who cstprutssly refers to tliat event as an instance of 
misroitune. See Polybius, Tcixviii 3, § i J^?-r oi^d 3, |S 5 ' 7 t auDcbc. | 9 ^ 
C, Wachsmuth, dl 294 igg. 

15. 4 , Critolans wm net fteen Ulve after the battk^ Aecordmg 
to Uvy 52) Cntolaus poisoned hmuiclf. 

15 . 10. ho paid thn forfeit According to Polybius fxisix. 9. lo) 
Pjthcas retired with his wnfe and childiun to PelDponnose, and nsamed 
up and down the countt}'. 

16 . 9. aseesscra. These assessors were ten in number (PolybjuSt 
xL 9 Statues of thetn and of Mummlus were set np at Olympia^ 
See voL 3, p, 634 Jy- 

17 . 3- Nero-iet It free. According to Plutarch [MaminTHtfs, 

12) Kero persDiudly announced the liberation of Greece iti a speech 
which be delh^ered lo the people frain a platharm in the martel-pkce al 
Corinth during the celebration of the Isthmian games. SueLonius says 
(Affrt?, 24) tlaat the announccmenl was made by Nero in the stadium at 
Corinth, on the day of the Isthmian games, just before the empemr 
left Greece. Cp. Pliny, A^. 4^4 iv, 225 PhlJostmLu^, Pi'i. 

V, 41 ; Dio Casrins* IxiiL 11. The official text of Nero's speech wiia 
discovered a few years ago inscribed on a stone In the church of St 
George at Acraephnlum (Acraeplila) In Boeatla- From this inscription 
w^e leam that the speech was delivered at Corinth on the 28th of 
November, when Neio held the tribuniciun power for the thictcemh time. 
This would seem to mahe the eIuIc of the speech 56 AD.; boi if Sue* 
[onius is right [see above) the date was 67 At?. The speech affords us 
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incidentally a gUrapse of the decay of Greece; for Nero expresses a 
wish that he had been able to confer the booD oO Greece in its palmy 
days, faecauae then there would have been more people to $hare the 
bcnchL S« df Carr; 12 (l88S)^ pp^ 510-523; 

AfXr/rtir opj^aioAffy ttfWi 1338* pp- 19S'I94“ 

17 . 3. flato"0 sayijig^ See Plato^ vi p, 4^n t 

17 , 4. Veapaiia]! cammAaded that they ihonld again pay tribute 
etc. Cp. PhiloBtratys, Vit Apidi&iL v. 41, who a^rm with Hausanms 
in saying that inlcspne strife furnished Vespasian with the prete^ for 
wEthdmwin^ the freedom of Greece. Apollonius of Tyana ti said to 
have writteii some uncomplimentary letters to the empemr on the 
subject, which Philostratns bas preserved 

17 . 5. the rlTflr Ladens. See vL ad lo note. 

17 . 5, Dyme. The Temain* of Dyme are geneniUy ideotified with 
ihc ruins m the neighbourhood of Affrat/yr/iMi, a hamlet lying^ In low 
swampy ground among wwds^ To the north-west^ a mile beyond the 
viUage, a nnmow pass in the hills Scads lo the salt-water lagoon of 
Ktilogria^ which is well siodccd with fish and is separated Jiom the sea 
only by a low sandbank, through which there is an opening navigable 
by buala, Kenr the ^-tliager on its eastern aide^ Ltakc found sevend 
remains of iwiciesit Greek mnsemry; others he found below the village, 
tow-iird the lagoon; and m all the fields round the hamlet were frag- 
merits of wron-ght stone and brokcu pottery. About two miles to the 
cast of Kiim^nAaii is a hill with a chapel of Sb George (not Sl Con- 
stantiner as is usually stated). Here there were formerly some scanty 
ancient rematns, mosdy koinan, but they seem now to ha^-e disappeared. 
The hill may possibly have been the acropolis of Dyme. Its ptuiUon 
agrees feirly with the distance of 60 furlongs from Cape Araanis men- 
fioned by Strabo fviiL p 337), and with the distance of 40 furlongs 
from Olenus mtndoned hy Strabd (vui p 386) and by Pausauias 
[vii. 18. fl, if tve suppose thal Dlenus wns at Kaiif^Achma. But mare 
probably we should ideutily Dyme with the remains near Kafs-Ackaii^ 
and about 7 miles east of ATarni-urfaj/, which are usually supposed 
to be those of Oleniis. Sec notes on § 3 and viL i 3 . 1, Th^ country 
between Karnifunim and is now covered with bcaurifut 

woods of ancient oaks. There h ua underwood between the massive 
boles uf the irees^ but in spring the grourni is carpeted with luxuriant 
grass, sprinkled here and there with asphodels. Scattered about in the 
wmid^ are the tents of the wandering Albanian herdsmen, who pasture 
theLr docks here in summer, but dri^'e them to the hills when the grass 
withers up with the summer heat. 

See Tknlwelh 3. p, jii jy.; Leake, 2* tk^w Boblsj^cT 

p. ao ^ Curtiiis^ I. p. 423 J Bsusmii, i P- 331 ? von 

Diihn. in d orrA. /«j/. I'jv AfAm, 3 ClS^Sl. p 7^ ly. ; I- 

p. A Fhilippsan^ pp. a97j 305^ 

17 . 5. Snlpidus allowed Ziis army to sack it. Livy, writing of 
the year 198 P.C.| mentions that Dyme had reocflily been captured and 
sacked by a Koman army {xxxib 33- lo). Appian speaks of the Injuries 
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inflicted on Greece Sulpidm {Mnccd. j). In the year 2o3 P,C* 
Sbjpicius sailed with a fleet fiom Nairpiettis and ra^-aged the coast 
betw™ Coiinth and Stcyon (L^'y, avlL ^i}. An micriptioii found at 
Dyme and now La the library of Trinity College, Cambridge^ proves 
that even after the conquesE of Greece some attempt at rebellion was 
made at Dymc. A certain aided by one of the magistmtes^ 

drew up a new eonatltutioii for the city and burned the ptibltc offices 
with the archives. For this he and his accomplice were condemned to 
death by the Proconsul Q, Fabitis iMaiiima& The tnscriptiun seetns to 
date either from 110 or 11 g B.C, Sec fT./. G, No. 1543* Bursian, 

2. p. 31 CC 

IT, 5. AugrtstuH Mmoxs4 it to F&tran. This ia doubted by 
MninmserL Coins of Dyme show that a Roman colony was settled in 
the town first by Julius Caesar and afterwurds by Augustus (Mommsen, 
RiiminrAt Crfr&bf'A//, 5. p. 238, note and it [9 spmkcn of as a colony 
hci± by Strabo (sdv. p. 6dg) and Pliny i*rj4 iv. 13]. Cp. G. F. 
Hertiberg, GfscA. UHftr Himckaft dtr 

p. 496. Prtiiotisly Pompey had seRted at Dyme many nf the pirates 
wbom be had canquered (Strabo^ dtL p. 387 strv^ p+ 665 j Plutarehi 
P&mfeiui, lE ; Appian, MMrtiL 96). Some of these gentry afterwardi 
betook dicmselves to ibeir old trade and scoured the neigbbatirmg sea 
(CtcerOf Ep. ad Atfkum^ 3fvi 1, 3), 

17 , 6. Oebot&fi. Cp. I 13 sg. and vi* 3. fl. 

17. 7 . they call AmpbiamnB Kud Adraatn^ FhoronJfifi, Amphi- 
aiaus and Adiiistiss were ArgiveSj and the Argives are said to have 
been called Phoronida of old (Stephamis H^'iantiust s.v. *Apyc>^) after 
PhoToncos, the first man bom in the land (Fans, ii 1 S- 1)^ 

IT+ 7- they style Theseus on Erecb'^d, Theseus was descended 
from ETcchthcufi on his fatheds side (Plotarch, J’Aitntr+ 3). 

17. 3. the grave of Sostmtua. At the village of 
7 miles to the east of a Greek inspipticni hji5 been 

found recording the epitaph of a youth nauned Fot^'stratus^ w‘ho had 
been greatly esteemed by Hercules; he was slain by the Molinids 
(Molitmid*) j Hercul&i wept for him and cut off a lock of his hair tti 
his honour. Probably this is the epitaph of the tomb described by 
Pausonias; if Paiisanias has made a mistake in the name, and the 
ruLns near are probably those of Dyme, not Oienus (sec 

note on T 3. 1 ]u For the inscription fee Kaibelr EptgmTnma/a 
Kd. 790- 

17. Br offered him Bome of the hair of hifl head- It seems to 
have been emtomary in ancient Greece uud Italy for a moumj:!- to cut 
otf some locks of his hair and to lay them on the grave. So Orestes 
laid a tack of his hair on the tesmb of his ^ther AgatncTunon (Aeschylus^ 
C^ofpA. 4 Hecuba left n tress of her grey hair on HectoFs grave 

{Ovid, J/f/M. xiii. 427 f^.) AchUles shore a lock of his yellow hair 
and placed it in the hand of Ms dead liiend Patruclus (HomcTi. /^W, 
jutiii 141 -f-y? ) At Lecce in ApuHa the women who am hittd to nuMim 
tear nut their hair and throw it on the corpse (R. Andree, EtAm^gra- 
pAis^A^ und VffghicAe, p. 150 Among the ScxviaiLa 
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until cwnparatively mcent ibie* relations used to cut off llinir hair and 
fasten it to the grave {G* A- WIken, Uii>trAai Hnumtpftr, p. ^). A 
similar custom stiU prevail* amemg the Arabs. On one grave Captam 
Cmider saw forty-five, on anotliei' thirty-plaits of wtimen^s 
£istene(l no strings (Condnr, Htlh arttt .ifeoi, 33 *)* 

Gnldziher, AfttAammedaidsiA* S/udieH, t. p. 248 ff- i Robertson 
Smith, RfligioHo/tki Simiteip p. 3^3 *?/• “Tbe native of tn-tny 
parts of Australia, ehen at a liineral. cut off portions of their beards, 
and *ingoing these, throw them upon the dead body; in some >ulanc« 
they cut off the beard of the corpse^ and burning it, rub thentf elvK and 
the body with the singed portions of it" (Sir George Gray, jourmus ef 
tsat> tjpedimtai etc., 2. p. 33 O- cjamples of the same Mr^ 

see G. A. Witken, f.f. Gte^ maidens sometimes cm off a lock of them 
hair before marriage and placed it on the tomb of some tunons hero or 
See Patti, i. 43, 4 dott- ^ ^ 

l7t 9 , Zeus_- fisnt a hoaLiP eit That Atiii was alaiu hy a wua 

boar -sent by Zeus ii nsentioned a 3 jo by a sdiolinst no Nicam^er 
3 ). On the Attia l^nd rituaJ in gtaenilt see W* alanTihordt, 
IVi^d- und Fiidituiie, p. 291 tqq. \ TAi CoidM Saugkt i. p. 

2q 6 rpg. , . , 

11 . 10. t)ie of PesalttUS ahstala from swine. Julian 

states generally that the woishippers of Attis abstained from swine's 
{Orut, V. p. J77 b, e<L Spanheinj), Pigs were not eaten b the aty of 
r.. ^!i na Pontica; indeed pigs were not even allowed to enter the town, 
much less the holy precinct (Strabt^ idi. p. 57 S)' Worshippets of the 
Asiatic deity called *' the T^Tant JVteu ‘ abstaaned frotn pork (DittenbcrgtTj 
Sylhgt InfO', CroK. No. 379 . li«e 4 t Foacart, Da associMaits 
Aa In Gna, p. uig). In Crete, according to Ajp^ocles 
of babyton, the pri^ i?tfas esteemed ver>' holy and no one woidd eat u 
(Athenaeus, ix, pp. 37 S f- 37 & a). No part of a pig might be brought 
mto the sanctuary and precind of AJertro at Talysus in Rhodes (Ditt«K 
berger, dL No, 357 . line 25 ) Th*^ tfit>rshipptrs of the Syr™ 

goddess abstatned from catmfi pigs, sthtne because they thought pep 
unclean, others because they thought them holy (Ludan^ fk dm Syra^ 
54). A Jew Of an Egyptian priest wnuM rather have died than hare 
tasted pork (Sextus Empiricus "Yiremr, ViL i 33 p p- t 73 t ccL Dekkff, 
cp. Plutarch, Qaaetf. ComdtK tv\ s). With legard to the pig to its 
religious aspect Prof. W. M. Ramsay says ^ “ Whatever be its ongm* 
the difference between western Asia Mmur and Greece on the otm 
and eastern Asia .Vtinor, beginning from Pessmus, on the other handp is 
most strikmg. In the west the pig is used til the hDlitsi ceremoujes, 
its image accompauies the dead to ihelr graves to puxify ihemt and the 
living wash with their own bands (in Greece at least) the pig which ti 
to be their sacrifice. In the east the very presence of a pig in the holy 
city 15 a profanatmn and an impuriiy. My theory fd explanaiioii ifl 
that the jneligion which prevailed throughout Asia Minor in early tiM 
was ibe religion of a □□nbem mce which hud 00 homjr of the pig* 
aud that Semitic influence subscqueiuly introduced that borTor into the 
eastern parts of the muntry^ {Muienmi 0/ Asia Afmart 
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p. 33 ^i^h) Profi^s^t- Ramsay thinks tkac the tm« of dcirkaR:atian between 
the p[g^luti!Lrs and the pig-eaters whs the river Halya. Rut llie facts 
cited i^hqvc show that ftesb was a forbidiieti food in Crete, RhtKles, 
and the westem parts of Asia Minor, for the god Men was warshipptd 
Ln Pbrygia, Ljdia, and PisJdia- The line of demarcaLion cannot there' 
fore have been a vety sharp one. Besides, the rehgious horror of an 
animal is only another side of the ndigioii* Tcncraiion for it; oriylnally 
the coorepHons of holiness and undeafuiess are not difTcreaLialed &iDin 
each other. Compare what Lucian says of the reasons tvhy the 
worshippers of the S^iian goddess abstained from sw'ine (see above}k 
Cp. W. Robertson Smith, ^ pp. 152 ryy., 44S 

; Zlftr 2. p. 50 Moreover abstinence fram 

swine is practised not merely by southern people (as Prof. Ramsay 
thinbsX but also by some nurthem peoples^ si5 by the Yakuts of Siberia 
and the Votlaks of the Government of Vologda, neither of whom are 
Mohammedans (La^haIT^ T- p- 3^3), As to 

PessLnus, see Mordtmann, * Gordium, Pessmtis, Stvu Htfisar,^ in YjtYj- 
i/BgT^rjTcA/f of the Bavarian Academy (Munich}, tS6o, pp. 169^200. 

17^ 10 . tber liAYe' a lotsal story about him cich The following 
legend is given at greater length, with some variations, by Amobius 
JValihn^^ v. 5 - 7 }, who cites as his nuthority Timotheua “a 
theologian of some renowm.” As to Agdisihs sec note on 4- S (voU 
2 - P 74 

17, tr. an almond-tree with ripe fmit etc. Hippolytus also 
mentluas that Attis w'os produced from an almond 
AivrtSr V. 9 ). The Phrygians, according to Hippolytus, even afUtmed 
that die Euher uf the universe was an almond. The account given by 
Amubitis is diflfereut- He says that from the sev^ered genitals of 
Agdistis sprang a pam^ranatc tTre, and that by putting m her bowm 
one pf the pomegraiiates from this tree the slaughter of the river 
Sangarius [Ajitoblus calls her Nana] conceived and boro Arris. After- 
WTmis Atris, when about to wed the daughter of the king of Pesalnus, 
w-as lerrifred by Agdisris, mutiluted himself and expired. ’V'lolcts 
sprung from, his blood. Hb disconsolate bride also slew herself and 
was buried, and an almond grew front her body(?). See Amabius, 
AAivf^s Afn/ftfnt'-Tj V, 6 jy. 

The idea that a virgin tnay conteii^e and bear a as Nana boro 
Attia, appears in the legends and folk-tales of many lands both of the 
Old and the New World. Such stories art told either for amusement or 
to exalt the marrclluus character of aaine god ot hero by representing 
him as the son of a virgin. To take examples. Them Is a Punjaub 
legend that sonic wofnian [jwwcfl t'i>r 7 e] escaped one day from a 
^Ishi, and he knew that if ii fcll on the groiuid a mail would be bom 
from it, so be put it iuto a dowTr and thniw the dower imo a river In 
w^hicb a Charaeli: Rljp^L princess was bathing. She look up the flower 
and smelt it, and so became Imprt^nuated (fmitan 11 

(iBSa), p^ 390}. The Indians of the prtntince pf tItiarDchiri in Peru 
used to tell how there was a lovdy virgin named Ca^^!LaCH^ who w-as 
admired by the god Cenira>'a. ^Ilc itiincd himself into a very 
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beautifiii bini, and went up intp the lucitia tree, where he took some of 
his uruerarive seed and made it into the hkencss of a nnd 1^™’“ 
iucuta, which he nllowed to (alJ uku: the beautiftil Catillaca- She look 
it and ate it with much delighL, and hy it she was made prejffiaiit 
without other emtaet with man’^ {RiHt 0/ iht mns- 

lated by C. R, Markham (HakJuyt p. 

aciciei^t EgiTt^an tale of *Tlie tuno Brotbtra ‘ a ™ccnr« and 

bears a son through ha^T-ng swallowed a chip of a Persia tree, whi 
had sprung &am the blood of a bull into which one of the two 
had been transforaied {G. Maspero, fiofiuliurts ^ P^syptt 

p. 26 i Fiindera Petrie, Egyjititiit Th/cf, Second Senes, ^ 
64i. In a tale told by a Turkish tribe of Soulh Sihetia a majd™ pu^ 
up a piece of ice* brc^ it and finds m it two i^raans of wheat, by 
wbia she i5 impregnated (W. Radloff, Prvi^» I MtUM 
i^turkuck^ Sud-SiAirUn^, i. p ^ % 

the Mnndan Indians of North Anierica a virgin ranemo hy 
a piece of bnfialo desh whkh ^he bad taken froTH the side of O-kee-^ 
da (the Evil Spirit) (Catrm* A^trtk Ammcttn fnj£itns^ i- p^ 179 )- Tlie 
Hottentot god or hero HeU5i<ibib ia said to have been of a 
who conceived him by awajlqwdug the juice of a g^s (The^ 

philiM Hahn* Tsi*m^\G(fam, iki AAnr-AAw, P* 

In a Siamese story an apple tree is fertitised bj^ a gWener mtb his 
urine. A virgin princess rats of the fruit of the tree and becomes 
pregnant (A. Eastuin* Volitr dsffk^fi I. p- 354 )- ^ 

a Cambodian legend a maiden is impregnated by the be^s of the 
sun (I'A CL 416 ? for other csanipea of this sort* see Tkt LrMeM BitagA, 
2 . ft 215 jTffy.) In another Cambodian legend a m.-iidcn conceives 
through drinking accidctitally the urine of a holy hermit (SasliJm, lA 
ft 4S1 jft) The Laoaiona tell of a girl who iinpr^^iuted merely 
by a look {i&. p 169)- Annamitc series tell bow a virgin enneeu ed 
by eating of a fish which had been «7ished in a man^s imne; how 
another conceived by eadng the rind nf a water-melon, the rest of which 
had been eaten by a prince ^ and how a third conceived by ating a 
lovely flower (ijandES, * Contes et li^gcndes anaamitea, m 
froFtea^sf, Exttirfi^m rrcanwaiifoafis, Nos. 7 ^ and 7 ^ tal^ 63, 73* 
t02). In a Tiam story a girl is impr^aled by drinliung of a certain 
fiprim; and bnihing in its ^vater; and in unother Tjam l^e the means 
of [mpregnaiinn ate almost the same as in the flrst of the Annaniite 
stories cited abovx (Landes^ ^ Contes ijamcs,^ Cih-h»^kinir 

No. 39 p PP« 52. 7 St t^ts 1 and 3). The Papmn^ 
of various parts of New Guinea tell how a tirgm ctmceiv'ed ihmug 
having the fluit qf a certain tree thrown at her breast (A. Goudswaard, 
Da P^i 3 ^^s dff Gifhdffksdii^\ 9^ * Otto Finsch, 
undBpzeffAnfr^t pp. HI, 130+ Basriuiit3^ p. 35 * 
Hager, AT^^rr p. ag The Manchu eraperom^ 

China are snid to be descended from a young girl who conceived ^ 
eating some red fruit (Latham, I>£Sirtpfm Eiknvf{fg}U p« -^3' ^ 

Alice mythology the great god HuitrilopoditJi was said to ha^-e bMn 
bqm of a wnman who conceived by placing in her bosom a small ball 
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df feathers which sht found ioatin^y in the air (SakaitnnT Htjfmre 
d£t i'A^^sis tie ia A^attveiie-EspttgfiCj tr^duite par Jouidimet et 
Simeon (Faiis, iSBo), p, 3dl jj. i BuncrDft, Aa/£t.^e rut^ tAe Paa^ 
Siai^j, 3 h pp^ 996* ^la if. I the wuman, hovrm'&Tp utis not a vir^n). 
In itae mythuloj)' of the north-west coast of Americst a mdideii is s^d 
to have conceived by iswidldwiny a blade of ytaj^ bald which the 
mythical herd Jcshl had tnuisfonned himself (Hoknber^T ^Uober dili 
Volker des Rosslacbon Amerilca^* 

4 (j 3§6 ), p 337)< Many other stories of mimculoiis births have been 
coUetited by die Comptc H. dt Chan:nCoy (Z^ fitlklerr dam ia ditijt 
Morsdis (Faris^ PP^ and E. E. Hartland Le^md 

e/PerseuJt voL i, {London, 1394), p. 71 

IT. 1 3. that no ptirt of Attln* body ihonld mouldor. AccofTdinif 

to Amobius jVaii^mtf v. 7) Jupiter granted that ihe body of Attk 

should never decay^ that his hair should siway^ gtow, End that his little 
finger should live and be olsv^iys in motion. 

IT* 13^ the r ttnn HF Oebntas. Elsewhere {si* 3. fi; cp. nbo^'e, 
§ fi we leam that the %'ictjQfy of Oebotiis wtis won OL & (756 n.c-)^ 
and dial his statue was set up Ol. fio (460 B.C) In the present passage 
Pausantas implies thai between these dates no prise was won at Olympia 
by an Achneanr This, however, is a misLaJee. For In OL 33 {6S8 iiC,) 
a victory was wtm in the fuQt-race at Olympia by Icarus, who was a 
native of Hyperesia in Adiaia (Pa4is. jv, 15, i ; Eusebius^ C*™j/V. voI. 
I. p^ i9|p cd- Sdibne; fitephanus Bymndus, ‘Y7«pajTu}t In OL 67 
(511 B,C.) Phanas of Pellene won victories in the foot-race, the double 
race, and the njmed mcc (Eusebius, CAreme, voL 1. pu 30T1 ed. Schone] ; 
and in Ol. 71 {496 S,C.j Pntaecus of Dyme in Achaia won a vkioiy in 
the trotting race (Pans, v+ 9. i). It would seem that in writing the 
present passage Pausauius had not a hat of the Olympic victors b^nrt 
him. Cp. A KalkmaTULf, pr 130 s^. 

IT. 14. To ihU day Admeann rtc. The Greek in dia/uru Ef h 

f^€ €Ti TOK ^kXavfTi rn ^OAvjiiTrstt Ti^ 

Oipt^ryL This impmonal use of followed by an bfinltive 

otems beluw, viL 24. 5 ; vil. 27. fi; ^iiL 44. i ; i:t j£. 7 ; ie. 361. 6 
It is not noticed in Liddell and Scott's Lexiafn^ and I do dot remember 
lo have met with it in any other Grtek writer* 

13i Flmi ——- Oloims. The ri^'er Pirns Is now called the 
ATuwjifV^a, a broad and deep riveri nut easily forded; it Is in fad the 
largest river of Achab, Strabo says (vtlL p* 386)^ if his lest be right, 
that Olenus stood beside u great river, which can hardly be any pihcr 
than the Pimt In our texts of Strabo, indeed, the river is called the 
Melas, but this name seettis to be a clerical error, arising by dhtogruphy 
fiom die preceding word Hence it is natural, relying on the 

joint testimony of Fausonlaji and Strabo that Olenus wns beside the 
rirer PiTu% to identify ii with the mins at a village about 

a mile to the west of the mouth of the Pirn* {ATamrutna) river *" Five 
or she yards behind the village there is a ridge in the plain, which seems 
10 have been farmed by the ruins of Olenus. There are ttaces also of 
its walls iD the adjaceui fields, and two or three pieces of Roman 
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m^oory. Hit vEiriges exiend over a cQUBiderablc spM of gn>uDdt 
and are the more rtmarkablfj, as Pausanlaa tells us that Olenus m 3 
never a large city, and as neichtr he nor StT^iho [viii, pp. jS6, 388] 
5|ie^ ofli but ai a ruin" (Leake}, ^‘The ai:rQpolis pccupled a small 
round luJL The few remains of the ^“alls which are lefi are nearly vi a 
regular construction” (Dodwell), ^^Thc ruins consist of the fomida- 
rions of the dty-walls pk^d on the top of a natural bank^ now shaded 
by oaks'* (GeU), The sLatejnentt in which Pausanlas and Strabo 
(viiL p. 386) agree, that Olcnus was distant 40 furlongs from Dyme, 
agrees fairly with ihe view lhai Olenus w'as at SiCatihAcAaia and Dyme 
al the hill of Sf. («K note on vii. 17. s), since the distance 

bctTH'cen these places is about S rriUeSt or 45 Greek fiirlongs. 

On the other hand there are some groonds fijr idcnnfyiqg the ruins 
at with those of Djonc rather than of Oltnus. For the 

dtstonce of Dyme from Patrae was 120 Gniek fnrtongs (tsj 
according to Fausantas and Strabo (vrii. p, 3.86), or 15 Roman miles 
according to the PjrufinjgrtrAM^ and these distances agree 

fairly with the actual distance Engliah miles) of from 

Palrae : whereas OknusT accordiiag to bath Paimnias and Strabo (/x.X 
ft-as only 80 Greek furlongs, or about g English miles. Ihiin Patrat, 
Moreover the extent of the niEUs, and still mere iho discovery of Latin 
inscriptions referring la the Imperial ftmily^ seem to show that the 
pliice cannot be Olenns, which was already deserted in the time of 
Strabo And the epitaph of Folystruiiis, found at 

(see note on viL r/. 8), is in kvatir of identifying the mins as those of 
Dymt At the time it ia to be remeinbered that the evidence of 
inscnptintis is not dedsive^ since they can be easily transported from 
the place where they were ongiuBlly set upL Thus at 
there is an inscription from nn hanotary monument erected by the city 
of Phaiae {€- /. G. No. J544)l yPt no one {except Fouqucville) has 
proposed on that account to identify the ruina at /Cnic^AcrAnia as those 
of Pharae^ which was 70 furlongs from the sea (Pans. viL 22. l). But 
On the whole the e^-idence seeina to point to the condnsion that the 
mins at A'^^a-AcJlafa are those of Dyme, and that Oknu^ was situated 
on the coast some 3^ miles farther to the easL 

Strabo {viil p. 386) mcntioiM a scmctxtary of Aesculapius al Olenus, 

S« PomiupnlJe. df fa 3- pp^ 374-379 i Bodwclk P* 

Jio; T Aiar^fa, a. p^ 155 jy?-. ^ p, 

jy, i BohUye, m ^-p » i Cnrdits, I. p^ 4^8 i 

Puj priJU j GajgTw ^ ps 533 s^m I Duha.. in d. tfUfAr ttt At/i£Ot 

3 (rSyS)^ p. 73 ; Buefltikef," 33,1; ffpw^yflffjwrr, j- n. 338 jyf. For 

uiscriphuns at JCalp-AeAtuei lee libo Pttfltitn flSf AtL^rrijfWt a (1878]^ 

Iff. f Beftr^, 5 (i88o), np. 320-33^ i 

GraifJ Nofc 167, ifiS (also p. 3ia)S GoUi^ G. D. /. 2. Na*. 

i6iz-]8i23r 

iSi I- BesamsnuB-Bud the receprtian he gavo to HErenlea. 

it is said that while Hercules was sm;|^ing w'iih King Dcjtnmcflus, the 
latter was about to give^ much against his will* hiii daughter Mnesi- 
mochc in niarrLage to the Centaur Forytioni but HcrculK ih* 
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CcntAtir and re&curd tlie bridt (ApollDddnis^ ii. 5. 3). Accflrdiflg to 
another version of the storyi the daughter of Dcramcfiiii was named 
HippoMiM site was to h* married to Aian, and a.1 die wedding fcA-it 
the Centaur Eurj-tlon attempted to do her viotencej but vms slain by 
Hercojes (Diodonis, Iv. 33. i)t In unothcr vcniian of the story the 
daughter of DcramctLiis whom Hercules rescued from the Centaur was 
named Ucjoniia (Hyginus, 33) t and she is 50 named on a vaae 
On w'iuch the s^cnc of the rescue is depicted (Roschtris t. p. 

999 J^O 

18 . 2. thn ri’far Glaueoa. This stresurij now i-allcd the 
falls Into the 50^3 miles to the south of Tairae (Z'tfMtr). It divides 
the fertile maritime plain ht two. Itj bed, not less thoji half a mile 
wide, is su c wu with large bouldcro^ and shaded in tnany places by 
oleanders, agnus-castus, and nther w-aier-toving shrubs. When swollm 
with rain^ the stream is very fonnldable i but in summer its bed is a stony 
dcsei-L The glen from which it come^ dowm is deep, wild, and narrow j 
oak woods and pinewuiids ciudie some parts of the mouittoiii-SLdes^ but 
com. inake* and vmeSi are gronm on their low'cr slopes. 

S«e DodwcUp 7 i?rrr, t. p. 130 ; r'A. 2 - p. 3091 Leakf, 2 - pp* i2^ 154 ; 

EohlajT!, p, jj ; CnfdliSr/Vflf/. 1. p, 435 3 ^Fj;bn, Gruyr, Z- pp. JtJ, 

3141 liaedckcr,* pu 3315 GuiM'/mmtf, 2 . p. 327; iHhUippiun^ p. 

366. 

18^ 3. yoked the diagonfl to the C2X of Tiiptolenitifl etc. The 
legend was that Demeter gave Triptolemus a car drawn by ^vtnged 
dragons or serpents, on whiidv be flew ahqut sowing the world with com 
Or distributing it to mankind. The dmgonmar waA iotnetimes feebly 
rationalised into a ship shaped like a dragnn* See Sophocles, Frag. 53a 
(tn Dtfidarfs /WAw Sc^fUfi Gra^^')y Philochorus, Fmg* sS (Z^nag. 
Huf. GriUi- cd. MiiJler^ K p. jflB]; ApCillndcFTOT L 5. a 3 NonnuS^ 
Ihcny^. iciii, 194-196, stK- 84 j Arislidex, Or. xiii.^ vqL 1, p, 167, ed 
Diudorf; Schnl. on Arislidc$t vol. 3. p. 54, ed Duidoff i Joannes 
Antiochenus, /£iiL ed. Miiller, 4, p. 53s ; Ovid^ 

jlfrAiwf. V. 642 iqq. ; rV.j Tnsti^ id 3 (9). 1 sq. j Servius, on Virgil, 
G^r^. i 19 and 163 ^ Pnpbus, on Gsorj. L tg. On axidcnt 

thunumentSp espectalty in vase-pointings Triptolemua Is mpresented 
riding in his car. SomctiTncs the cor has wnngs attached ta the wheels^ 
but no serpents ; sometimes it is drav^m by serpents without wings 3 
sninctiTnes both the serpents and the wings arc depicted attached to the 
car. See CemfiU (SL reiersburg) fur 1859, Atlas, pi iL * for 

1863^ Atlas, pktles ii. iiL iv. ; id., for 1881, Atlas, pL v. 11 ; Arrkdalo- 
ZfirViirt^, 33 w'bh Gerhard's note, pp. it3-1 16 ; 

Inffr 44 (1873), pp. 22&-230J In^dth', 9 

{iB72\ pL idiiL j Fr. Lenormaiii, ^Triptolcme en Syrie,^ arcA/i^^ 

/tfgrquir 4 (1878)^ PP- Gerharil, ^ bilderkreis von ElcudV 

of the Royal Academy of Berlin, 1863^ p, 367, wills 
pL il ; td, G:ejamm^//e AMand/uft^^rn^ p], IxitviL ; Sirube, JJdd^rjtr^ij 
iw« Eitasis, p. 1 ^ 7 ^.; td^ tu den Studien idvr d^M Bi/der- 

r£?JT E/itiSiifi pi L A bat of the works of ancicnl art in which 
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Tnpiolcinus or Dtineier Is so deptacd ii gU^tn by Stepbani, In CirmfiU 
{St, PelcfstHirg) for 1859, p. ia The legend ihjit Tfipto- 
Jemu^ was tbe first who taugljt llie people in this jiart of Arc^ia to sow 
and plough is mentioned also in the P- M 7 )- 

J8. 4, the plots of the Titans^ The story u-as that the Titans 
amoved the youthful Diotiyaiis with U}y% and while he wjis pLa^-itig they 
seized him, lore him limb from limb, boded his flesh m a kettle, roasted 
ii on &pit3 over the fire, and deimnxd iL See Cleinent of Alcwinc|ri&^ 
Prp/r^^ iL 17 p^ 15^ ed. Potter j Ainobius^ Nii/i^»tSy 

\% 19: Firmicys Matemus^ I}£ frrvre b j Lobeefc, j 4 £l 4 ti?- 

pAafffus, p. 5 5 5 -f?/' 

18 . 6. in conAentuesee both of thu unspeakable reversofl etc 
According to Polybltis (jsL 3, ed, Dindorf; ioosiil 9, etL HuItSfCh) the 
PatTcans suffered a great reverse in Phods. shortly before J 4 ^ B,C. The 
reverses ta which PauHunias refers must, if he Is rights have taken place 
in 279 B,Ct the year of the nrerption of the Gntils into Greece; Bur&tan 
thought Pausanias must hare mistaken the dale of the disaster {Gfe^r* 
2. p. 326, note It). PatisaniaSj however, refers to the subject La aEher 
passages (vni. 20. 6; 1. 22 * 6) in such a way as to show apparently that 
he had cjcact informaijon as to the expedition of the Patreans 
the Gauls, 

IB. 7. But Atigttsttia '- brought hank the people &dm the 

other towns to Patiae, Cjk v. 33. 3; s. 3S. 4. StnitM sn>-s 

(viii. p. 337) that after the victory at Acuuni the Romans settled a large 
part of their army at Patnuti and that in his time the city a papu¬ 
lous Roman colonys Cfc Ptiny, AaC, Aht iv, i i j Mommsen, 

5. p. 238; Hcrtih^K CkrotiVAfe Gn^jiArH/ttHds untfr dar 

d£r PomfFf u p^ 493 

1 &, 3 , the ftoropollB of litroOi Pamw is nou' Pa/nu or Fatra^ 
The ancirnt city occupied a ridge about a milt long^ which projects 
from the siopK of Mount In a southerly direction, and to the 

west is separated from the sea by a pLiin which increases Ln hrendih 
from nurth io flcrnth, from a quarter to more than half a milt The 
height at the northern end of fh* ridge, now ocnipied by the incdie\^ 
castle, was probably the ancient acropolis ■ soffne pieces of the ancient 
walls are intenrijaed w'ilih the inodcrn masonry on the north-naitem side. 
The castle is separated by a hollow from the hcighti w'bicb form the 
connKtion with Mount Vin'din. These bcLghl% as well as die castle 
hill, are of very kregidar shape, being cut into deep nt%dnes by torrents, 
and broken into white predpices. Mount Fiddia Itself is lofty and 
Con^picudus,; much of it ii cohered with very ancient and dem^ forests 
of oidt and fir. Towards Fatnis it falls aw^y in green knolk and fertile 
glens. Near the middle a( u runs die road to Arcadia through a 
narraw wooded pass, which at the beginning of this century taoWB 
the MnAcfirriti or Butchery'* from the frequent murders perpetrated 
there by a gang of robhers, who had their dens in. the fnrGsta and 
caverns of the mountain. The view from the castle Is rery beaubfiil. 
The coast is seen trending away in a grand sweep to the south-wes^ 
skirted by the fhutfal plain of Pa^raij; across the vast hay rise in the 
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wtfit the distant snmniLiB of Zacjuthus and CephaJJcnia- Td tlie nordi^ 
across the gulf; are the AetoILan ajid Acharntmtaii mountnln&T and ftiU in 
U£:c df /"a/™ tower up fram the hrink nf the Tsuter the two pwanudlal 
masses of and i^ardts^rita. Farther oR, to the narth-west, li 

the IdWt dflt coast of the bay of where Byroa. dieii Still 

fiirthej- to the west, dose td Ccphallenk, the Jittle iBland of Ithaca b 
«eri appearing abo^^ the sea. 

That the ancient dty did not originally extend to the sea aixths to 
be praved by Thucydides's statement (v, 5a ] iKit in 419 itc, AJdhiadcs 
perstiadcd the people of Far™ to bnUd wslh frcno their dry down 10 
the se^ At the heginning oF the present century some large foundations, 
hardy perceptible; are said by DodwcJI to have tnarked tJie line oT these 
two long wall* which imiled the city and the port In Roman dmf^ 
howevcTt as at the present day, the dty seeniB to have reached to the 
sea. 


Thfc indent reaiflJns in Pairos are lery scanty. Ta the east of the 
CBstie hill arc tonsiderablc rrmairis of the Hofimn aqueduct, which here 
crossed the valley an a double mvf or' arches. The reiuaini of the 
music-hall ^or theatre) will be noticed further on. Thera are besides 
a number of tagmentary pieces of sciapture (statues and reliefs) in 
mnous p.-iits of the ta«Ti. For tmjmpte, in George's Square (ila/tia tou 
GrmjfWff) there nre at present lying t«o marble Corintbian coltmuis, two 
5^ undqted columns, pieces of a tnarble comice, and a marble sareo- 
phagus of twtrac, late style, decorated with sculptured wmaths, mnired 
heads, etc. In the house of Mr. Wood, the British Consul, there is pre¬ 
sent a urartlc relief of £iir style (3 feet long by 16* inches high) 
repre^tjug a procession of s™ gmwn persons, men and women, who 
^ advancing with offerings and u sheep for sacrifice tnwattb a maJe 
hgui^ who IS seated on the spectator's right, with bis right arm raised 
the upper part of bis body bare f behind this sealed male lieiut on 
the nght, stands a wtjman. Perhaps the seated male figure 

may be ^“ulapius ^ the woman behind Mm Health ; but the s™u 
tbie symbol of Aesculapiuj^, ig lA^tjng, 

The rtttiains of antiquity seem not to have been much more 
numerous tn Patras when WTteler visited it in 167; He savs- 
^turemg thence south-eastwards, towards the town, we past by the 
rains of a round temple of brich, masoned together with a wry hard 
CeniMt, and the gilding venr’ massive : over ngainst which, nnrthwaid. 
u a d^ished Greek church, dedicated to the Holy Apostles - w^ 
hath austatned by marble pillars of the tonique n^ Not hr 

of those heaps of nuns may have been the teinnle nf Cvh.!,. it, 

not find the dwatr^ nor tJie Odeum, nor many other temples ,^cb 

«“orre bet or'sSlii 

^t remember, that there wua an inm nug ^stened to the wuU j which 
they sapp«e w« to he vessels tn; supposing that the sea clime „p 
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thither in forrner : but the other baildtii^ ticarcr iht: sea-stde, 
evince thui errtMjf, Fcrliapi neater mijfht be brought thither by a 
channel or aqueduct: but tlie sea is near a quarter of a mile fhim 
thence, and hes miuch loinrT. The sides consisted of ranges of arthes; 
which Monsieur Spon Temernbejs^ he hath seen represented nn mfdalis 
of Pii/ntJ. hi'ot far dience is the foundation of a church, dedicaLed to 
bt- Andrew; where they believe that apostle baptized the king be hud 
cnnvc:rtcd to the &.itJL The bmldiuig scemcib to huTe been formerly a 
Romao sepulcher. That which mducelh me to tliinh so is a vault 
underneath it* round which are niches j in avery one of which are rwo 
bolE^ at the bottom, mnd^r with earthen pots ; which ore phiistcred up, 
round about, to the lop t jn^t auch as. [ saw several at Baia, by FtLLtuoia 
in Ttaly.^ Dodweil, who visUed Pittnu in i8oj, says ^ “The sod is 
richp and has probably risen considemhly above its original levels and 
conceals the fuuniiaiious of ancient huildingj.^ iudeeil the earth is 
seldom removed widiout fragments of siatnes and rich oiarbles being 
discovered. Some maTbk columns and mutilated statues w'ere found 
here a few )'ean£ ago, in the garden of a Turk ; who, wnth a truly 
Turkish stupidity, immediately bruke them Into small pieces. Towards 
the middle of the town is n fomit called Saint CaUirina’s well* near 
^k’hich is the foundation of the ££:/la of a ten^pEe, coosi^tlrEg of square 
blocks of stone; upon which is a saperatructure of brick. . . . The 
house of the imperiaL fieiman cnnsul stands on the nrin!i of n Rnman 
brick theatre, of such smaJ! dimensions, that it cannot be the OdeKctn 
[Music Hnll], which Pausinias says was the finest in Greece next to 
that built by H crudes Atdcn-k, at Athen 5 ,'^ 

The modern PfifrAs^ a busy commerciaJ city tng.\ged chiefly m the 
export of currants, is the laiigest towTi in Petoponnese, with a population 
of 39,000, The streets arc wide and flunked with arcades. 

S« ^Vhclcr, JaurMi-y iata CfWi^ pi 393 j flmtHUer, Tmtuft iff 
p. 276 ryw. ; D^wdl^ Ttfj/r, K pt Ha ; iJwke, J/pmi, a p. 133 S 
PouqtLfivalJif, fci? /a 4- fvp- ^7'37oj UoTjlay^, Rg^AircA^f, p^ 22 % 

Muic, yjfffcr/ia/* ^ j™ W- I t-uitlsiij ]« p, 4^ i/y, ; \V. G. OAtkt 

ayS jjy, j BurEian^ 2, p 324 j d. orr*. /mf, iff 

ArAffiy 3 ESA ; I'if., 4 (1879}, pn 125 jy. ; Kiwdeker/ p, sS iWn ; 

rhslippsoTL, PtiftMMfuii p. 352 ; 2. p^ 324 ryy. The moriil# relief 

rn ^f^. Wood^fi o wtfll ju the remain.^ in t GeorgeSquare, ate LEeKfilicd 

fzcriu my own ivjte^ 

is. S. the image of I^phiia. See iv. 31. 7 
note. This image is repm^^ted no coins tA Tat- 
rae (Fig. 12J, The goddess stands clad In a short 
tunic, with a robe filing over her left shoulder; j 
her right brii^st is bare^ Over her rfght shtaiiJdcr i 
appears the lip of her qui ver; in her left hand is I 
her bow, the end of which resrts on a pedestal. 

To the left li a dog. To Judge ftoTn the style of 
the statue. It may have been made about the 
middle of the fifth century' blc^ but hardly earlier. 
h 15 . one of the earliest statues which rtprEsepi 
Artemis in Ama^ntiiaii furiru See Imhoof-Bliimer and Gnrdncrp A^jvvi. 
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C&m/mn/r on Fimsu^tiiis, p. j6 vrilJa pL Q vL viL viii. lx. sl ; 

0//Ji£ (^rrtA Ceim I/I Brt/uA Afujium^ Pfiofiimncii/s, pL v. 17, 

VL. T. 

18 . la tbe WTJLih of Artflinlfl --liad bgan atfirod by OmieUB. 

OcdeuK, king of CaSydon, tmd omitted ta sacailkc to Artemi,^ At hii 
harvest f^tivAJ., wken be iiAcriOcf^ to aU thp oilier deities Hence 
Artenii^ io revenge sent the kiTnous boar to rAva|re The klng^& lands. 
Set Homtrp //. lit, 533 J-yffn 

18 . Eo. CaDB^biifl- OaUoil See noica on vL 13, 7 ; iL 32. 5. 

18 , 12. riding on & car drawn by deer. On coins of ihitrae of 
imptriiil date tlie priestess is represented in a chEmot 
djAiaTi by two stags (Imhoof-Blunief and GAnLntr^ 
JVum. CBmmtn/. E>Jf Paii^iirf/as^ p, 78, With pi. Q xiii. ; 

/AhT Grvfk Cuiiti itt Bri/irA Afrts^m - 
pi, v. IJ). She doubtless represented 
the goddess hersclfi See note on vi. as. u. Cp. 
Eaiik^ £fe mmwrctnnj ^uiAus AifUtiuirs Ae&nim viVe 
p. 5 

18 . t2. the people bring the edible kinda of 
birds tic. A holocaust of lii'e animals of various 
kinds was DfTercd tn the SiTtan goddess at Hierapolis. 
It 15 thus described by Luciim (Da 49} ^ But of aII 

ihc ftsiiv'als the greatest I know of t5 held by ihenn in the Ijegiiming 
of spring; by iiome it is cal ted ^ the PyrcT' by others * the Torch.* 
At this fcsrivTil ilicy olfer the following sacrldcc. Tliey hew^ dovi] 
great trees And set them up in the court. Then tlicy bring goats 
And sht^tip and other In'c nnimAls and hang tliem from the irt-es, and 
birds too^ and miment and jeweU uf gold and sliver. When tdMs ready^ 
they Carry the victlttis rnund the trees and set fire to the pilc^ nqd 
straightway they anr oil bamed.^ For another example of holocausts 
of animah of difitrtnt ^rts, see Iv. 31. 9. On sacrifices of birds iimong 
the Greekji, G. WoJfl; ‘Gediigelopfcr der Griccbcn/ PArlaiiJ^r, 28 
(t 36 g)j| pp. 188-191^ 

19 . t. Emypylufi. There is a paper on Em^'pylus by K. Schwenk 
in PA^imstAr^j Mustruffif N.F. fo { t856)p pp. 384-392 ; and a short one 
by Aug. SchtiltT, in P/ffAfistu^s JtiArA^ifeAer^ 27 ( ESSt)^ pji. 305-307. 

19 . 4. the ]ieoplo should saerlEce to the goddesa a youth and 
a maiden. Mr Cleritiotit-GatmeAij thinks tluit this tradition of humuD 
sacrifice points to the former practice of the Semitic worship of Moloch 
at Fatr^e, He even conjectures that in Mllichus, the name of the 
nrighbouritig stream (§ 9], wc have an echo of the name of Moloch. 
Sec aermonu Cnjineau, *Le dieu SAtrape," 701? 

Sdrie, 10 11877), 231. With greater prohabdity 3 lr. FajocII 

suggests dial wc have here a tradirion of burnan sacrifices designed to 
caroie the crops to g^iow. He points out that the sacrifices were said 
TO have been inatltuled in consequence of ihe wratli of Andnii* who 
w ouid not iuffcT the earth to yield its fntit (g j% and that the human 
victims were said to have worn wreaths of com (vil 30, [), See L. R. 
FamclL, TAa Ciji/s e/tAg GmA 2^ p. 455. 
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19 . 6 ^ !□ tliU wis an Imagfi of On a coin of 

Pa^iae of Hadrian's K\mt a man is rrprtstntcd 
ninmog to an oJtar and bQldm^ a box on hi:} left 
arm (Fi^# 14)- is probably Eurypylus runmng to 
Lho altar of Artemis Triclma to be healed of hia 
insanity^ See ^ S On other coln^ of the city the 
Genius of Pairae is parirayed standing nith one 
hand resting on the box, ^bile he extends the i:ithco- 
tuind orcT nn altar. A coin of 
Septimiug Sevtrus lepreseais 

. ^ X f T the CHB 3 T (oajtf aw 

box resting on the nltar. Other tatiaiX 

Coins of Pairac represent tt mtind 
box with conical cover, wreathed with ivy, within ivy 
wreath, somctinies between cars of com." Probably 
on all tbese coins the box rcpitstats the chest or 
rm- li,—cMiMT flCT casket w'bicb contained the image of Dlon^'Sns. Sec 
Imhoaf-Blumer and Gardneri A^um. i^n Ptiu- 

Simiits, p. 75 j with pi Q i. il hi. Sv* 

L 9 h 7. ho Htnered, not for Thopsaly, Had it not been ibat he 
wished to ccinfiiilt the god at Ddphij^ Eurypyius would naturally have 
returned to ThessaJy, where was hts hotue {Hunter^ lA iL 734 ryy.] 

29 . z. a temple of Fanachaetin Athena^ On coins of Patrae 
{Fig. r6)^ Athena appears standing in a dhtyk temple* holding a goblet 
and a lanccu On one side of her is her shield^ on the 
other her owL Thii imisi reprcsenl a temple-image, 
probably the gold and ivory image nf F.xnachaean 
Athena. A similar figure of Athena holdittg a goblet tn 
one hand and a spear in the other appears on the coLns 
of many diies of Pedoponntse. These other dtics may 
have copied on their coins the well-knawTi type of the 
statue at Patrae. See Imhoof-Hlumer and Gardn^rp 
jVum. Cemm* Pajfsimmrj p, 78 ff., with pi. Q xiv. 

29 . 3. a sanctnaiy of Mother Dlndimeiie. A coin of Patrae 
(Fig. jj] represents a female figure draped with a turrolcd crown on 
her bead. She is standing an a pedestoL in 
her tight hand she holds u buneb of grapes^ in her 
Left something else. On either side of her is a 
similar female figure, apparently grasping het^ 
and dancing rjr leaping^ The central figure Ls 
probably the of Mother Dindymene; the 

other figures are probably her worshippers or 
priestesses engaged in a wild reUgious donee. 
See Imhciur-BLuincr ?md GardncTT jVwjw. 
aif p- 7 % with pL Q xvh 

29 . 3. a templn of Olympian Egxla, 

Vllniviius fneoiions (iL 8. 9] that the temple of 
Zeus and Hercules at Patiae was built of bricks^ though Lhc colonnades 
and epistyle were of stone. Cp, Plinyi iVh/. Aist xxxv. 172. 

29. 4 ^ the Iliad-the Terses. Sec Homert /L sxi 44 ^ 44 ®- 
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£G. 6* tho Mnfiic Hall. TMa Music Mail, described by r'ausaiuas 
as the gEandesr in Greece except the one at Athens^ wta discovered and 
CKca^nalcd b ifiSg. It is situated b the upper quarter of Pa/nu, a Utde 
below iuid to the west of the castle, and is in cxccHcnt preservation; 
not only the leals and the stage hut even the walls ^^'hicb. supported 
the iXHif ate standing. The building faces south. Sixteen or seventeen 
tiers of scats, Tislng above each other in a semlcirdet are preserv'ed. 
The seats are buik of thin, flat bricts laid in horizontal courses, but 
they were cased with white marble; a great part of the iraarblc casing 
Tvoiaios. Each seat is about 15 inches high and aj inches broad 
'indudve of the trkarble casing] from front to batk Three staincasts, 
each ^ feet 6 Inches wide, lead up ibmugh the seats. They were paved 
with white miirblc, and tbe pavement is m great measure prcsen'ied. 
Each stniniiire consJsti of twenty-eight steps^ Every tow of itais wus 
tenniiiatcd oo the aide of iltt staircase by a marble omament in the 
shupc of a liem's teg and paw; so that each staircase wni bmindrd nn 
each side by a rnw^ of these oreareenti, one above the other. \t tJie 
back of the auditoiiLmi, and rising above it, are consideni.blc rcinains of 
die wall which supported ihc roof. It is buiTt of bricfc^ slone, and 
Tnortar^ The bticks are flat and are laid in horuontal courses^ which 
apparently run right through the thEckness of ihe wall. The oreheslra 
is semicircular and measures 51 feet 6 iuches in diarucler. It seems to 
have been paved with white marble; at least there are Lo front of the 
stage a couple of marhtc blocks which appear to be remain^ of a pavc- 
mexiL Twm ataircasea lead up to the stage, whicls is 1 6 feet A incli&s 
deep from front to bock. Fart of the white marble cMing of the stage 
is preserved The wall at the back of the stage is presented to a 
height of JO feet or ^; it is built of^ or at 1 east laced unth, boriiontal 
courses of thin bricks laid flat with monH\r between the courts, in 
ihi^ wall is a scries of sertildrciiLar idches with round arched lops ; 
there are twelve of these niches above, and eight Larger ones below. At 
the foot of the hack wulL of the ar its eastern end, is a piece of 

mjirbtc moulding in its original posilintu The fianidin are nine paces 
long, 6 feet wide, and are paved with marble. Tlic supparting-wsills of 
the Rudhariuitk, built of or ni least fliccd with, thin bricks laid flat in 
horiioniaJ courses^ are well preserved. The eastern leads into 

a Bqnare chamberT which Tneasurcs 14 feet by 13 feet 5 inches. The 
chamber is paved ^vith a mosaic in bbek and white; the ground of tbe 
rnesaic is white, but this white ground is chequered by black tines 
farming squares, which are set obliquelyp dkmnnd-like. The walls of 
the chamber are preserved to a considerable heigbr; they are buili of 
bricki^ sEoueSt =iud mortar, like the wall at the back of the anditorium t on 
the outside they are fliced with tliln bricks laid flat in horizontal courses. 
Lying at [he west end of the smgie h a large circular block of cnorse 
pebble-conglomerate, perhaps a drum of a colLimii. The block measuirs 
about 3 feet in diameter: in the middle is a square hole, which may be 
a dnwel-hulc. Outside the Musk Hall, in the street, are lying some 
small pieces of unfluted columns. Roman and Byzantine coins, also 
lamps, have been found on the spot 
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THc pmicdiiig dcscriptiom cf the Metric HaII It flraWB entif^Jy &Q111 

□iDtes EEULcle hf me. Dll (he E-polj l^h and JOth October lS9$r IlLh> ^XrJk# 

Mflitb, p. 62 If .; BeHtmr 9 

p. 10^; AmerifunyiJtfma/ 5 P- 

SQ. 6, tlis Fatreanfl-luBlpcd th£ AetolLaJia agaiiLBt tJie 

Gallic hoftt. Cp, 18. 6 ^ s- 23. 6- 

20 . G. tlw OHfl at Athesff- As to the Mmic Hall of Hcrgdi^ 
Atticus ?it Athens, see above, vol 2. ^ 241 tf. 

20 , 6. erected by the Athenian Beredes In mqinciry of Mb dead 
wife. The wife of Herwdes Atttcins was Appia Atilia Rc^lla i she died 
about I ho or l 6f A.D. From an inscription hmintJ aL Athens some 
yeai^ ag^ it appears lhai Rrgilla was priestess of the goddess called 
FoTtunc of the City. See MiMaL d. areA. /lu/. rn 8 (1^83), 

p. 38E : Mi 9 < t 334 ), p, 95* Hcrodcs was accused of having murdered 
her by causing a sla'k'e to beat her while she was pregnant His griefs 
which some thought to be hj^pocritlcal, cKpressed itself in extravagant 
form^. Sec PhiEostratus, ih i- iS There is a long 

life of Herodes by Philostmtiis {15*. aL ii. r), and Inscriptions have 
been found which supplement nur knowledge of him and hiS fanisly^ 

Sk W. DitEenEwgcr^ * [>ic Fflinilie dcs Heiudci AttJeus/ //irmrii T3 t rSyS), 
pp, S7'B9; K. Barcsch^ 'Triopckiti, Flerodcs, Rcgilla,' /lAmiuA*! 
a.F. 44 (iSSpb pp. 4^509: Ch. Hubcap *Ztt den IntchriOen dei Hcfodas 
Altkui,' jfr. 45 tlS?Ph PI*"- 334-287 i W. FftniblWfp L/t mr/aiej dir 

Z^KtiTf^ Noik 7, 8^ Kcubei, Gra^m, Krra, 104&; W. Guriitt, 

Gdvr p. 58 ly, 

20 . 7- Patreus^ Prengenes^ and Atherion. Preugenes was the 
father of Patreua, who was the founder of Paurae (iiL 2, i j viL 18, j). 
Who Athcrion was does not appear ; and 1 confess I do not understand 
the force of the rieiiiaTk that Preugencs and Athcrion are represented 
as boj-s because- Patreus is so also.” 

26. 8. tba Lady of tlie liJLhe. This wu5 Artemis of the Lake. 
Cp. ii. 7. 6 note 5 iiL 13. 10; iv. 4. t ; iv* 31. 3 \ viu. 53. 11; Famelj^ 
TAt Cii/^s of GmA SfaidJ^ 2. p. 427 if. 

21 + 3, ths omules given by the dovee. The prophetic priestesses 
at Doddna nre commonly soppo^il in have been c^ed * doves ^ [ Hero¬ 
dotus, iL S5-I7T Stcabcij vh. IragriL (voL 2. p, 453, ed- Mcinckc] ; 
^kdioL on SopEiocIcs, TnifAM 172)* But it stems doubtful whether 
they ever really bare this title. M Mr. Famell obsenes, “^Heredotus 
merciy tries to e^cplain aw'ay the iniraculoas by snpposing that the so- 
called '■ doves ^ were once women; Strabo sugi^esla that the ruune 
denoted 'old w'omen’' in the Mnlo&iitan clLaltct f PausanLas takes it for 
granted [k. 12. 10] that the Pdeiades doves *] were priestesses., but 
It is ciear hum his own statemerits that this was uor a name used for 
them at Dudona at any period of which he bad knowledge " (TAr Cv//s 
ti/ /A/ GmA Siam, t, p^ 39 note'). The late W. Robertson Smith 
suggested that the priestesses of Dodona were called doves from the 
Crooning voice in which they gave their oradcs^ resembling the Arabic 
or the dove-like muoaing of Hebrew demoit-wiiards flau. vilL 19 
compared w'rth ^ociviiL 14).” Similarly he thought that the title of 
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* bci^s" vi’hkli was giveo to ibt priesitsses of %iinou^ skfii^es {see note 
crti vui, 13r I) iTuiy have meant ■ the humming priestesses," He 
lemEnd^ os tliai the great omck of the Pbilistmei was the oreck of 
the Fly-IiaaL See his artide * On the forms of dhination and magicp^ 
14 P- liojf* In the Eail Ludion 

island of Amboinji there is a holy place cialted or ±e navel of 

ihe istan d. Here there is a sacred, tree, and it is said that hum time 
to time three white do^es come and perch on the three birmches- When 
they do Wj then is the time to conmlt the ipirits* See Van Hoevd. 1 , 
itt dff Oi^sfTjPi p, 15 

21. the spring which is in Caiydon etc. ^‘Froiu nndcr the 
mountaiii^ close to the seOr at Cnn Neri, flows a IdUe brackish rivulet, 
about two fathoms cteep in the centre^ from the itround on eithci' side 
wdl two springs of fresh and very cold waterK Round the point of the 
mountain some mineral sitinitgs '^bhle up htiin the beach, dose to the 
se3- . ^ ^ There aue the remains of walls and fragments of tile? scartet^ 
abouL These appear to be mediaeval or modenir , , . May nut Ctin 
Nch be a suitable positioo fur the port lu Calydon, mendoBcd by 
PausanEUS In connexion with the story of Coresus^ the priest of Racchus, 
and the cnid tiigin CaLlirhoe I I should like to fancy that the brings 
noLcd above are thu^ mentioned ita the story (Pauic lib. viL 21), The 
sea at this point lias encroached on the Land, and 1 have been told of 
the remains of walls, visible under watery but, having no boat, could 
not search for them ** {D. E. Colnaglit, * On ancient remains in the 
neighbourhaod of Mlssolonghl,^ TmmacHinfj 0/ /Ar Smu/j^ 0/ 

Lit£ratMri^ ind Scries, 7 {1863^^ p. 548 jy.) 

21. &. a prednet sacl^ to a natlTO wumaii etc. Bachnfen has 
pointed nut the dose relalJoi] of DionyEus to women x he was especially 
worshipped by them. See Bachofeut p. 331 jy^p 

SI. 7. Beflldo the harbniiT la a tnmpk of Poaddon etc. On 
coins of Patrae Poseidon appears standing with one foot on a rock \ he 

holds a dolphin and a trident 
(Fig, 18), Ollier cnlos of the 
city give a view of the harfaour 
with vessels in the forcgroimd^ 
and the figure of Poseidon (as 
rkscfihcd nbovn) in a temple 
in the background {P~ig^ 19), 
The temple and image so re- 
preaented must thcrefare be 
those which Patisanias men¬ 
tions. See I mhoDf-BtiUTter and 
Gardner, Num, Cemm. tm r^turtafins, pt fit, with pL Q ]ri*.-itxL 

21. 7- Foasidon-Aaphalina ('seenTer'J* Cp^ iii j t. 9. 

31 h S. Hmncr, In the deBcription of tho chajint-raee etc. Hie 
venses quoted tue sociiL 5B4 

21. 11- & Bprlng, This magic spring has been idcntiflcd with a 
spring or rather well at Oie church of St. Andrew^ which stands at the 
west end of jPo/nUj btifidle the sea- The well 15 undcrgroticd, and iSi 
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Artlied over v^th a smali brick VTioIt, A few Hiefta lead domi to it. The 
mouth of the well is comed with a woDden lid. The which is 

drawn up 5 a a bucket. Is dear but not cold ^ 5 t seemed to me almost 
tepid- Miraculptis pnjpenies are still ascribed to it- Beside the wviWj 
in its little undei^fouad chamber^ is a shtine of St Andrew^ with a 
pictiTje of the saint. At the back of the pic tunc Is a rcees% said to 
be the salnfs bed. The taiab of the siaat is Bhpw-a ia the adjoining 
church, which is a lar^e and handsotne edifice, apparently new. 

See Dndwell+ Tt9»r, I. p. lao J fk 11 , ^ p. 4 ; 

Mer^, 7 . p 135 ; Mure./purMfl/, 2. p 3cia: - Lurdns, 1. p- 44t i G* 

Cinrk, Pi&p. p :lS6 [ Bucdekcrt^ p 29. DchIwuU givEa a picture of the wdl- 
housc. 1 hsLV^ ekaedhed it fruEn my Dwn dbiert^ltlonr 

21. I3^ ^31 Onfall i hla modo of dlt rinft tlnn etc. Omens of death or 
nscuv'ery fraiu sickness have elsewhere been drawn from the wTiter of 
holy wells. “St. Andrew^a well, in the village of Shador [in Hemeni, 
one of ihc llehr'idea,} is by the vulgar uarivTS tnade a test to know if a 
sick person will die of the dlsiempcr he Laboura under-r They seud one 
w'idt a wooden dish 10 hnng some of the water to the patient, and if the 
dish which ts then laid softly upon the surface of the water turn rnoiid 
Bttu-ways, they conclude diat the patient will recover of that diitetnper - 
but if otherwise^ that he w'iil die " (Martin^ * Description of the Western 
1 standi of Scotland,* atid Tnnv/tf 3. p. 57 ^ 5 ). Cp^ 

Brand, Pi^fiu/tir 2. p. Bohn's «i : C, F. Gordon 

Ctimniing, /^r iAr (Luncion, tSSj), p, *<Tfcie spring 

of Tob:Lr-iia-den»huniich was held to denote wliether a aick person 
would overcome his complnTnb Fruiti tkLs weU water was dnuftm hcfbte 
aunrise, and the patient w-as immersed in it. The water w^as then 
e.\aTnined. If it remained dear, the patient ivns hkely to recover; w-hen 
Its pwnty was sulMed, death was iiigandcd as near ^ (Ctc Rogers, Serfifi 
iJfi in S£a/?afni, 3. p. Neiu the village of Karawalnnlriruit la 

hfaJabni, there is a wdl in which dek people are brought every Friday. 
They offer hetek saffron, rice^ md cocna-miis. Then they throw a 
Irjunn into the founLainr If the lemon swuns, the patient will rreover; 
if it sinks,, he will die. See Phillips, Aii&unf a/ tAr Jfattftm, 

turd ^ iAjf ^ J/rf/nii 5 frr (l.ondan, 1717)1 p. S9' Wth 

the Greek superstition descnljcd liy Pausanias we may also compare a 
Scotch one described by Miss Gotulon Cumming. The femlly of Willojt, 
hercdltarj.' cattle'CUren^ at Nairru possess a inystal ball whicK when Jt 
is dipped in a bucket of water, “becomeg a Tuagic mirror, reflecting the 
Ihcc of the bad neighbour w'hu Itas bewitched the . cattle, and thu^ 
bTuaklng die spell** (C. F* C±ordan Gumming., df. pt, 74]. Datnaiscjus 
mentions the case of a “^sacred w^omun' who diTr-ined hy means of pure 
water in a crystal goblet; she profesised to see the fliture reflected in 
the wattt (Damnsciu^^ lndafi\ igr). 

21* 14. a sanctnary of Aiscnlapiupu **A5 Pausanias says that 
the temple of Attculapius stood iiArrv the ncropolifi near the gates 
leading to ^lessatis, it seems evident that Messads occupied a iituatiun 
on the ridge northward, or north-eastward, of the dtitdcl, and as 
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Piiniiiimas teJIs U5 that MesseitiB wska bttncEii Aioe^ on the site nf the 
Miropolis, and Anlhci^i the letter must have been situated itlll fiirtlier 
In the sEune dirccbitirL Et is In fact verj’ natUTul that such aironu and 
lofty positions should have been the places uf retirement of ihe in habit- 
tutls in those times uF iawiiHty i^hicli preceded the fnund^tiiun of 
Patreiii, as well when they agatn dispersed after the Gaillc invasion of 
Greece"** (Leake, 3 , jh *37}^ above vii, at. a-b. 

21 . 14^ more hhanning wornen are nowhere to bo Been. The 

Greek is ; ^A^paSiTTj^ pcTtfTTi ttal tuiVcliV. 

All the triiDsIntors and lopo^paplierSp so for as 1 have observ'ed^ who 
refer to this passage, have interpreted it as a slur upon the rooTality of 
the women of Fat rat E., Curtiits saw' in Fainianias’s remark “ a sure 
trace nf the worship nf .Mylitta introduced by the Phoenicians,^ All 
this Is beside the mark. The eirpression as. my 

friend Mr W, VV^'se [lusnts out m tnc, is dearly equivalent to the 
adjective hfu.^p 6 ^iTo^ * lovely,^ * charming^ As to the fine dax by 
w'hich the w'omcn of Patrae earned their livelihoodj see note on v. 5. a. 

22 . Pharae. About ^ tbinj of a mile from the left bunk of the 
Pirus {A'ammi^a} river, between the vllLigea of Pmv/if and /i'rf/7', there 
are some insignificant ruins of an ancient toivn. ITiey arc probably the 
remains of Fliufiie, since the position corresponds to-lerably well (according 
to L^.ike) with the distancES of l^hame from Falrae^ and from the mouth 
of the Piro^, namely I go furlongs from ihe former and 70 furlongs 
fremn the latter. Llublaye, Borsiaii, and Cortius think tliut the 150 
furlongs to Patrae are reckoned not by the direct rood over the hills, 
but by the valley of the Pims to its mouth and so along the coast. 

See Ij£ 4T«, a. p, 158 ; Bobtsye, p. 3J 5 CaTtius* I. 

p. 43t; Ikuslui, C*5g^. 3. |c JIJ ; Bdedckcr,’ pp. 331, 333 s GviJe/anunt^ 2. 
p. 329. 

22 . i* plane-treeB- bo hjg that people picnic in their hoUew 

trnnkB. Cp. iv, 34. 4. En Lyciu them was a plane-tree Inside a cold 
spring at the wayside ; the trunk w-aij hollow and so vast that the 
Rumun governor Licinius Mucianus with eighteen guests diued m it, 
redming on beds of leaves furnished by the tree* and listening to tli^ 
patter of the miit among the branches. Near VcLiEtae grew' a plane-tree 
in which thcrt was room for fifteen people to dine, besides the servants 
who waited 00 thcitL. The emperor Caligula dined in it and called 
it Ms nest. See Pliny, AV/f. Jtit/. xii. ^ For more examples of 
gigantic plane-trves in andent and modern times, sec TTchn, Alwf/wr- 
fiJfannjrjf ufid P- -34 (Pr ciy English trans,) 

22 . 3 . bealdB it an oranlB is ^itablislied etc; With this mode of 
didnation by means of chance words heard and accepted by the hearer 
05 omens^ Compare ix. 11. 7 ; BouchiS-Leclcrcq, Hisfaire fiir /a 
JiiAi /'iW/igui/A I. P> < 54 W- was called ur cledomafilitM, 

from elfifoFf, * a chance voice,' At the present day Greek girls of the island 
of Ids {Niff] resort to this mode of divination in discover the names of 
their futurr bushonds. On the Eve of St John (23rd June) a gsr! takes on 
unused jar, and fills 11 w-i th water at the well without speaking. Into the 
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jar Eich girl puts BomceJiinE^^ as an applc^ ^ tingf a pin, etc Th-e jar 
is then ctivered with a rtd doak, and left out all night that it may m 
thu siais." Next pioming it is hTTRi^hl Ln and pUecd on a tabic, while 
the girls fnng a song tmplonng Sl John ta rcvcaJ their tme-Iave^s xiamc 
Then the red doth is rttncuftd, and the things are taken out of the jar. 
Finallyp each giirl poui^ a little of the water froni the Jar inlo her shoe 
and goes oni inta the street, and the first name she hears called nut 
(such na Andronico or THscmistCNdes) is the name of her hitunc husband. 
See T. Henlp The Cyciadis, p. i6l 

%% rhe Sgyptuma have a fiimilax mode of dlviiiaticin at the 
Banctiiary of ApiAi At the sanciuary of the bult Apis in Memphis the 
method of divination was thiB. The war^p^ prai-ed to the deity in 
ihc sanctuary^ then passed out of it^ and received the prophetic answo- 
to his petitiem from children owiiide the shrine ^’ho^ shipping to the 
muiic of tiutesp delivered the oracle scrraclimcs in prose and sotnetimes 
in verse. Sec Acliahi aiffifin. si lo ; Dio Chrysostomi tJit. xxxii# 
vol. I. p, 404* ed. Dlndorf; Xenophon of EphesuSp \% 4- 

Other modes In which Apis is said to ha^e vouchsafed his answers are 
described by A~ Wiedemann on Hcruddtus^ ii. 1 53. 

22. 4- thoy do not catch the lah in it became thEy esteem 
them saemd. For other eifnmples of sacriKl fish, see i- 3^' ^ 
ai. 5. The fish, paitkularly the cds^ in the fountalti of ArethuiC! at 
SjTacnsc were sacred and invlotaie; persons who liad been driven by 
the otlgencies of wnr to oat of these fish were visited hy ibe godhead 
with great culatnisies (Diodorus, v. 3. 5 i Plutarch, Dt 
am'mtt/mmu X3> Ai Troewn it w'as nf old iinlawful la catch the sacrtd 
octopus, the nautilus, iind the sea - tortnis* (Clearchusi^ qumed by 
Atlienaeus, vii. p 317 b). The lobster (rmi^ lEvcUtoff) wm generally 
estecnjcd sacred by the Giwks und was not eaten by ihetn ; if the 
people of -Seriphos caught a lobster in their nets they put it back into 
the sea ; if they found a duikil one, they buried it and mourned aver it as 
over one of themschTS (AeHan, AW. xiu. 26). A Greek Inscription 
found at Smyrua nuis thus: not hurt the sacred fish : do not 

damage uny of the v'esscis belonging to the goddess j do not carry Lhem 
out of the sanctuary to seal them. The wretch who does any of these 
things, may lie die u wretched death, dcvoqred by the fish. If one 
of the fish diie, let it be sacrificed the same day on the aJtor. As for 
such as help to guard and augment the honours of the goddess and 
her fiahpnnd, may the goddess grant them a happy life and do them 
good^ (MniiTEraV Hui Tf^S rfHyy(XiK^¥ 

Orpio 5 oe A, <1873 tSJSX P* *^=1 Dmcnber^ar, 

GmA.\ No. 364 5 C. T, Newton, iirr^iyj tm J^rf tind 
p. Jp5 jf.) At M>Ta (or Limyra) in Lycta there was a temple of 
Apollo wnth a ypring near it, (q this spring there were fish which the 
priest fed with the dcah of ihc sacrificed victima. If the fish ate the 
flesh, the sacrificcR regarded it as a happy omen. See AeUan« jVii/. 
aiiif^h kIL 1 ; Ptiny, AW. Ais/r xxxi. 2 -, xxxli. 17 ; FlutaJt:h, 
ammaltum, ^£5. When Cyrus and the Ten Thousand came 10 
the river Chalus, they found it full of large tame fish* which the native 
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SjTiiuis wduld qot 1« ihetn caidi, because ihey legardedi the fi^li 
as gods (Xenapben, Ana^ts, i. 4. 9), Thr S)'riaii5 nf Bambjxe 
(Hierapolis] ^tii^CTTied fish Eacred imtl never ate thetn ; near the great 
sanciuar)* there a lake fkill of lame (ish which were said to know 
thdr names and to come at call ( Ludan, De dtvi Syna, 14 aiid 4;). 
Indeed die Syrians Iq general heJd fish sqoed and refused to eat thcttL 
See Ovid, Fas/i, IL 461-474; Diodorus, ii. 4. 3; AthenaeuE, iv. p. 
157 b, Titi pu 346 cd; PlutitTT:h+ F^ sw/^rsfitujfne, to; MEmandcr^ 
quoted by Porphytyj Di Iv, 15; IlygitiiiAr *97 ! 

it. JO. Persons who had been Iniiiated into the Eleusinian 
m^atencs worshipped the red muTIct and would not partake of it 
(Plutarch, Df animti/iumy 35, ti; Aeltan, JVai, anim, iac. 

j I and 65 ; cp. Porphyry^ ZJf iv. 16). The red mullet 

was also a forbidden food i& the priestess of Hem at Argos (PlutaTChp 
Li, I Adian, imi'm. u*- ^i)- The priests of Poseidon a| Mcgam 
who were calkd /litFamFtmojffj (sacred recardera) would not eat fiih 
(PiutiLrch, Qw^JcsL Ci^nviv. vtii 8. 4)^ The priest of Poseidon at 
Lepds would cat rmthmg that came out of the sea (fV£^ jr^/AeriSfci 
amffia/fidm, 35, rj). The worshippers of the Ptirygian Motlier of the 
Gods had to abstain from aJl fish (Julbin, \\ p, 176 b). The 

P>'thagQreans would not cat fish (PJutarck, Qm^u^tL siii^ 8 ; 

Porphyrj^ fW. PvtAnj^. 4^ ; Diogenes Laett., viii. t. 34). Pish were 
tabooed to the Eg^’ptian priests and to niajiy Egyptian laymen (Hero- 
dotusj tL 37 s Piutarch, IMi r/ 0 ,vris^ 7 ; Quats/. Cpni/it\ vilL 8; 
Strabo, rvii p, 3 l 3 ; Lucian, Ajirv/. Juvenal^ xv* 7; Clement of 
Alcxnndria, Sirvm. vli. 6. 33, p, E50, ed. Poller; /ii, ii, 39, p, 

34, ed. Potter ; Porphyry, De ah/iit. iv. 7). The Calcrdonians atKLiincd 
Erotti fiEh (Dio Cassius, Ixm-i^ izy The Homeric Greeks appear to 
have done ao also, csicapt in cases of extreme necessity (Komcr^ 
iv. 363 jdL 329 ; Plato, iii. p. 404 b\ 

Athenaeus, iv. 157 b)* For other atatenicuts as to the aacrednesx of 
fish anil the refusal of certain persons to partake of them, see Varro, 
PfK FMjr. lii I7i 4: Sextus Empiricist 'Yvm-inr. isL 323; Eusebius, 
Fritf/at^. F^airjf. vL io. 3 ; Lobeck, p, 190 m i. tu 

India fish arc wonhipped as incwoalions of Vishnu t they are often 
kept in tankE and fed as a religious duty (Mnnicr W'lQiajiks, 

JJfii nnd Th&ugkt in ImUn^ pi, 328). The laws of Mann presi^bcd 
abstinence ftmn fi&h, except in cerlaiii specified cases v. 15 jp.) 

At the pccflcnt day many tribes in vnxioua parts of the w'urtil, especially 
in Africa, hove a superatitioiis horror of eating fish. Examples are too 
numerous in be quoted here. 

22 . 4- In ^ olden time all the Clroeks worshipped nnwronght 
fitcines, Cp. L 44. 1: H. 31. 4; iii. 12. i j ix, 24. jj ii;. 27, 1 • 
1^, 38. t- The Aenlanes hud a sacred stone which they womhipped; 
ihey sacrificed to it and covered \i wilh llie fnc of the victim (Plutarch, 
Qu^iL 13}. The w^oi^hip of mde stones has been practised ;ill 

Dvcf the w'orld, Fhe wild Karens of Burma worship certaui stoncA, 
Aumficc hogs and fowls to theuit and pour the blood upon them t Forbes, 
BntijA Bbntio^ p. 395), In Anrimm, one cf the New Hebrides, 
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**smootli atones, apparently picked up out of the bed of the m-t^^ were 
regarded as ri:|jfescialMive5 of certain gods, and wiicrever the rrone wa^ 
there the god WHS suppo&ed to hei One re^finbling a fish would be 
prayed to as the fisherman-s gttl Another, resembling a yam, would 
be the yam gficL A Lhhd, round like a brrad-frui^ the bread-fruit god 
—and so on^ (G. Turner, p- 32?)^ The great oracle of the 

Mandan Indians was ^ large pdrtmis stone. Every spring and same- 
times during the summer a deputation visited the stEine to consult the 
oradt They solenmJy smoked to the aliemately smoking them¬ 

selves and passing the pipe tn the sttone. Some white marks on the 
sEonCj made by one of the depumtion whiJe the rest slept^ were belicvod 
to convey the answer of the oracle (Lewis and Clarke, Trtnvfs tft 
sirnr^^ (f/ tkf Missifun London, i. p, 224 ; cp. Maxlmslian, 

Print na Wieii, in 2^ p- 1B6 i 

/jfjns dts ] 836, p. to® (Canadian Toprint) ^ K. James, Exfedf- 

/sum /i? /h£ EniJb^ Afevs^/tiisis^^ 1. p. 2|2 ; H. Schonlcmft, 

3. p- 229). In die Highlands of Scotland ertry \^lagt is said 
10 hav-e liad its Gruagnch stone, on which the people poured libations 
of milk (C F* Gordon Cunumug, In /Tc^rrtjkf (Londont 

pp, 70 J3jj- ** In rprtaiTi mountain distiicts df Narway^ up to the 
end of the last century, the peasant used to presene round stones, 
washed thern every Thursday evening J which seems to show seme con¬ 
nexion with Thor), smeared them with butler before the fire, taid therm 
in the seat of honour r>Ti fresh straw, and at certain times of the year 
steeped ihcm io ale, llmt they might bring ludc and cpmibrt to the 
house{Tytor, a. p- 167). Almost every village 

uf Northern India has its fetish stone In which the spirit of a god 
or derhed man is bclseved to reside. See W. Crookc, /V/m rtlijpm 
and of I\httAim India^ p, 293 xqq. In the neighbourhood 

of Cilgi^ {North-Western India) every village has a large stone which 
iB ihe object of rc^'creuce In some tillages goats are annually 
ucriheed hcside ihe siane and the blc^ad sprinkled on it (Biddulph, 
TiiAfs of /ki Hindoo KoosK p. rr4 The Ingouch tribe of 

the Caucasus worship certain rocki and offer costly samfices to 
them, especially nt funerals j solemn Qacbs^ tm}f are taken in presence 
of the sacred rock (PolDt^i, tkins i&r isfr/r ifAr/FTsJtA^n dn 

Ow/ojf, r. pp. 124, 126). In Syria certain round black stones were 
esteemed sacred and were suppcrsed to poss«;ss magic porwers. They 
were called which is the same word aa Bethel. See Pliny, 

A'W. irijf. xseviL i Damoscius^ Pi/n Mdori, g 94, 303 ; Genesis 
xxviii. lE * Ed. Meyer, GfiMok/e dikr AlifriAsfW^ I4 S 
other examples of the worship of stones, see BastSan^ *Uer Stein- 
fniJtus in dar Ethnographie,* Arritiv Jwr 3 (1&68), pp. 

J-l 3 : Tylor, tjfi. dL 3, p. rfri ; Lubbock, Ongfft 0/ 

[3l 301 Cp. W+ Robertson Smith, Ef/sgian 0/ ^ewtrjfcj,® p, 301 

See also below, x. 24, 6 note. 

2 £, 6. Tri^ Cp. vu 12- 0 note. The site ofTritia is stippo5,ed 
to be at K^/n/sdf, a place 2 miles in a straight line m the monh of the 
large village of Htjgios E/asts, near the sources of the Selinus (os ip 
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whicLh see viL 24 5 ti&Le)* Tht t&wn occupied the south-Kistcni ;ind 
c^iitem dope of a sEroQg height and was fiiirroimdcEl by a wnU^ 

Tfi^hidi was further strerijjtbencd by Lirge squate projecting at 

regular intervals. The space withiti the town walls is full of potsherds 
and architccturaJ reutains. \l1thln the citadel are fnundatiims of quo- 
slderable buildings. There are ako a great many aociciit graves. ’ 

See Letikc, il/ffmj 1. p. IJ7; CnrtLiaE, f, p BcTiLm, 2- 

p. 334 S Z. p. 330; aiid cspeelalfy non Dalm, in A/iifA^ 7 . ‘d. arck. 

iMst. ht Atk^, 3 (iSjSh p~ 70. 

Boblaye bealtaicd between /L^ 7 rtfxa and a plate farther nortb, 

called SL to the south of where there are some 

ruins j but he inclined to Identify St. with Trirfa. See Boblaye^ 

p. 2 ] But the more generally accepced ^-iew h that the 
niJJts at S/^ Andr^ {Agtas Aitdfra/^ are those of Leontiuii]^ a town 
mentioned by Pdlybius (i'u 41, v. 54). The place is on the road from 
^a/aiffy/a to Pijfr^, about bair-'W'ay betw^ecn tlie tw^ The nrins are 
on an elevation to ihe right, as you go to Pairas. In moat places the 
walk are nearly level wbh the ground^ but may still be tmeed rtKjnd 
the andent town, which appears to have been of Bome catenL A 
dmnth of Su Andrew among the mins has given the place its modem 
name. 

See DodweU, nur, 4 p, 45a ; LhiUc, 3. p. 418 w. ; CurtJMi. /V/w. 

t, pp, 44S 45^ ■ BnnbiOp 2. p, 330 1 von Duhn, \n Mi/ikfd- d. awrk 

Ifui^ $M Affifn, 3 (tGyg), Ph % ty. 

22. 6 . Ficigs. See note on iii, 4. As to («iindngs on Greek 
tombstones, b«c MiMal d ar^L Init. rtt AiAfn^ 4 (iSys^}, p. jb rytf. i 

5 { iBSoJi^ p. 164 

22 * B. Area had eomietJtian with -- Tritda, & danghtitr of 

Triton etc. K. O. Mtiller whs of opinion that Tritia, daughter of 
Triton, u form 0/ Athena, and that ft was only the legend of the 
virginity of Athena which ohhged the people of Trrtia to represent their 
ancestress as distinct from Atliefia+ The mytlii[:al relation of Athena to 
Triton fsce Pans, it 35. 7) ia so fiir b Ikvour of MiillePs view. Sec 
J. Eseber;, Tn(m und feme durrJt /ffmJtlfj (Leipzig, 1890)^ 

p. 27 jyy, ; L™ R. Fftmcll, Th! Ca/ls {}/ Mf Gr£^ 7 t S/aftif i. p. 2C9L 
On the relation of Athena to Ares there ts a dissertation hy F. A Voigt, 
Bfitnaj^r AfyfA^7(3^ dsj Arrj iiF$d dtr AiArtra iBfli); see 

especially p, 254 

Z 2 . 9. tho Gods c^ed Greatest. These may have been the 
DiDscuri {tp^ L 31. i ; ym. zi, 4^ nr Demeter and ProsErpine [cp* iv* 

I . 5; w- a. fij iv. 3, 10 etc. : vilL 31. 1), or the Cahirl (see note on 
iv, I. 7j vol. 3. p. 407), 

22. JO. Rhinni , This is the cape at the narrowiest point of the 
Golf of Corinth, aboat 5^ miles north-east of Patrat The extremity of 
the perfectly flat cape k occupied by a Turkish fort called the Castle of 
the Morea (AorM^il/cvrarX which waa furmerly allowed to faH into 
decay, but Is now garrisoned, protected on the landward ^de by a moat. 
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and equipped with cwdime grnis. The fort h also used as a pmoiu 
From the ramparts the \ieira up and across the Gulf of Carsnth are sriy 
fine, Immediately opposite R^iim, on the other side of the stnnt* is 
the compaoioii fort of the Ga&tle of Rotmielia I3ark 

swirls an the smooth suifBce of the wntcr between the two CastJes 
seem td show ihai a cummt runs fost in the narrow'^ Farther to the 
cast^ on the northern shore of the gulf* Kanpactns is clearly visible^ 
with its tnediaci^'al ascending the steep slope of ihe hill behind the 
towTi. The moimlains cm that sMe af the gulf are graiifU and, when 
touched with the lights and shadows of evening, exceedingly bcautM. 
The mountains to the south of Rhiiut^ across the strip of martLiine 
plain^ are rugged and broken. 

In antiquity there mus a sanctuary of Poseidon at Rhium {SembOj 
viiL p, 336). Thcr bfeadtii of the stmit wns estimated by Thucydides 
(ii 86] nt 7 finiongs j by Strabo [vlii. p. 335) s* 5 i by Plmy {No/- *jV/. 
iv,. 6) at less thim a mile ? and by Scyl.ix {Fmfiitis, 351 at 10 fimtong^. 
This last estJdiatc Bgrees with the pixscnt width of the sLraJq which l& a 
mik and n quarter- k is conjectured that under the Influence of wLud^ 
tide, and earthquakes the breadth of the strait may have tuned at 
differmt timei But the evidence seems to show that the strait la tiar- 
rrjwitig. The inner and apparently much older portion of the Castle of 
the Morca ia now separated from the ihcMre by a broad dat about 25^ 
yards across }fj ai seems prnhable, this old«t part of the fortress 
flood originally on the shnie;, the sen must have retreated to this extent 
since the fort was butlL The natives also affirm that the sea is 
retreatiiig. 

See Charuher, Trawfj Jffl Crttft, p. 27S; Leake, Mim a. p- 147 W- * 
Bobtaye, th 3J ; CurticLi, /V^/. fk 44^ r^ ! BufSian^ 

p, 146; Eiedekef,* p. 331 2. p. 3^ ^ Thflippsoi*. 

p. If, 

Sa* I Ok Paaoraitls. This is the bay between Cape Rhium and 
Cape T>rrpaiiiim. There is a Turkish fountain on the beach, and near 
it formerly stood n iMfk or tomb of a TuxtUh saint, from which the 
hay has taken m modem times the name of the bay of Tt^iVk. Heft a 
naval battle inok place between the Athenian and Peloponnesian fleets 
m 429 ILC. (Thucydides, iL B6). Sm Leake, 3. pp. 195. 

415 J^r; Boblayc, p. 23 | Curtins, /V/i^. ir fc 447 ; Bursiam 

2- p- 31a- 

22, ra. ths Furt of Athuna. On Cape Drepanum (see 23. 4) 
Dodwcll saw a mined fort which he thought ini^t be the Fort of 
Athcrui. The place is called j^a/a^Ps^tAa-J*jF^r Leake, on the 
other hand, was disposed to regard the Fori of Athena as a bfirEjour, 
and to place St at Pjn^AihPjf^, m the bay to the east of Cape JJre- 
panum, See DodwcU, Tirarr; i- p. 127; Leake, 3. p. 416? 

Boblaye, RfcAfitAur p^ =4 T Curtins, r. |x 447 : Eursian^ Cke^r. 

p. 312. 

22, 10. the harbour of Ermeus^ This is now called the hay of 
LamAifi^ or m full LtimStn-^a^wnfie/ia, On the west side of the bay the 
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oiDuat^in^ rise Abruptly fruoi tlLt= s£a, aud are datlied with forests;. The 
fciAicTu sidt of the bay Is formed by the flat ddti of the Sa/mimiiiit 
river. A SKi-Se^hl look pEaee hn the b^y beiwren the Athensan and 
CoriulhiaTi fleets in 41 j itc. (Thucydidesp viL 54)- See Dodwetl^ 

I. p. IJ7 f LeahCi 3. pp, 193 Curtaus, Frfpfi. t.p, 45S 

; BujsEaiir Geffgr^ 3 ^ p, 313- 

22 . 11+ the river M iIirh^iK. Tlii§ la almoat certainly the stream 
which co min g down horn glen in the hilEa cro^se^ the high-road from 
to Aegium abatjt twenty tninetes walk |[ |o or I I furiDugs) ndrth of 
PafnuF^ At this poEat of its course the stream Bows In a gmvelly, hut not: 
broadf bed between vineyards. The road crosses it by a bridge^ Beside 
the bridge IS a garden with cypresses, Hlghur wp the strcaniT aniung 
die hitJs, ore the village of V^untid/t and 

Cp, GeHii pu 6; Leake, J/dMTfji^ > p. 417 f Eoblaye^ 

FifAtrv^, p, wz 1^. ^ efurtiu^ /VA^ T. p. 445 ; Ttn raaTT^ 3. (1. 312; 

22 , J L the Ohazadma, Betweta the Miliditu (see precedlny 

note) and Rhintn two streainji of some sire fall inio the sea- The first 
of tliem, some 2 mdes noriJi of the MiEichits, has an e^cccdkDgfy 
bmud and stony bed ; ihe breadth of thf bed is probably over A qimrtoT 
of a mile i a good itmny minutes are spent In traversing iL When I 
crossed it {soth October i 1 tJiere was no water in it; but It is dear 
that in reiny weather a raging torrent nmst sweep oier tHs btuiid^ 
rugged bedL, and such a fitrcaiii woutd ver^' appropriately be called 
ChiLnidms (*torrent'). About a mile to the north of this torrenl-bcd 
another stream crosses tlse path+ fiowiny in a broad, gravelly bed 
through unnillivatcd grtiund overgrown with shrubbery. This Stream^ 
which descends from the ’village of VtpLfjfSi\ Ia commonly Identified with 
the CliaiudniA (Leolcc, 3. p. 4S7 ; Bobluye^ p, 23; 

Cortius, r, p. 445 j Bursian^ Giegr. 3, p, 312 ; PhihppBon, 

p. =63); but El may possibly be the Sclcmnus (see 23. 1 
A smalt stream of dear water was howtng in the gmveJiy channel 
when I saw it. It is about a mile to the south of Rhimn, and cctncs 
down fmin the tnoLmtalns which rise n little wray inland, beyond the 
narrow^ maritime platiL Among the mauntiuns it flows In a very deep^ 
rugged bed, and, when it Is sw^ollen witli min, the pn^ge of the stream 
is dlEEcult and daiigernUA [Philippson^ 

23 , 1. Argyra-Selammis. The Seltimius is probably the 

stream which ceiuics down from the tillage of AW/ti/m and! joins tlic 
sen a little to the east of Cape Rhiuitn About thireeH|uartcre of a mile 
to the south of the Castle of the Moma V^audrrmey saw some ruins ior 
eluding those cf a triutnpluil uroh or mooumental gate." They may 
possibly be the rains of Ajgyra. But what Vaudrimey took to be a 
triumphal arch or mnncimen bil gate is dearly not sndent but medi¬ 
aeval ; it is apparently a castle gateway facing north and south, and 
distant^ os it seemed to nearer a -quarter than diree-tiuiirterA of a 
mile soueJi of the Castle of the Moreau I observed itothing else tesetn^ 
bling a Roman arch in this neighbourhood See Boblayc, PicAirn-Jk^i^ 
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p. 23 j LeakCt M&ria, 3, 417; CurtiuSt p. 44 ^: Bm-Eian^ 

2. P^ 312, 

23. 4. the Bolinaena-Boliaa, Tlic IBolinaeu? is pmbably the 

river of Platiiina (or P/^i/urtPS) which falli Into the bity of Panomttis, to 
the east of the Sdcmnufi. In this ndykhcuThnod Leake observed “a 
liat-topped lieljjht overlookini: the marilime level; it has some app^ 
ancjc of artificial greiuid, and answers exactly to the site of Bolina.” Sec 
Leake, iVertHf 3. p. J95< Cp. p- 4 ?? 1 CuitJia,i- p- 447 : Bttraitm, 
;2p p. 31 £. 

23 * 4. BrepantUEL ThU cape, the nartherly point of Pelo 
ponne^ rclains its old tuums in the fotm of It is a lotig 

saiidf EJ 311 numinij oui kto the k a cresccnl shapt; hence it^ name 
of Drtpanirm or * sickle.^ See DodweU,. i- p- 12? j Leake, J/tWfli 

3. pp, 195, 414 t Bobhi>Xt AWrtT£>lfj, p. 23 s^. ; Ctlrtiiii, Pt/tjfi. u p. 
447 ■ Unrsian* 2* pv 31?, M to the story of ihe mutilation of 

Sky hy Crtmusj Mr. Andrew Lang has shoun ihpit il is nne a world¬ 
wide class of myths invented to cs^^linn die sepanitkn of Earth and 
Sky [A, Lanfi, Cm/irrn attJ p^ 45 ) 

23 , 4. Ehypes. This plnoe was, as Pausanliis nurntknSt 
lunffs from Ae^nm t it imiat therefore have been lidlf-w'ay between 
Ac^fiion and the harbour of Erineus, which waa 60 furlongs fi-tma 
Aegium t2 2, 10). On the right htnk of the river there 

Jire soTnc ruins, whiich would seem to be those of Rhy-peSy since they are 
K|uidistajit from Aegium and Erineua (bay of hittidin) ; ihc di&iance of 
the. ruins From each of ihciie places is a little occr 3 Leake, 

witliout any sufficient reiisnii, would place Kh^'pe^ fertJier to the west, on 
the bank of the Jk/fflowiiftf river, perhaps on the enact site of the nlkgt? 
of But it docs not appear that he found any min^ ditie, and 

the distances of the river fnim Aegium and Erineus do not 

agree wnth the sialetneius of Pausanki Prof van Duhn identinca 
Rhypes with the rtiins of a con&idc rable dly a full hour to the south-west 
of Acglum. The ruins occupy the summit of a high tublc-mountain 
called Tr^rfif^it [“tnble'J, The druuil-watls maybe traced, also many 
fouTidatiotl-walls. The towm appears to have been dcstroj-ed by on 
eu-tbquake. Rhj'pes is mcntluned by Herodotus (L 145) among the 
twelve Achturao citieSr In the tim-c of Stjabo it wTii deserted and Sts 
terrimry belonged to Aegirnn and Phnrac [Klrabo, viii, fc 3^7 > Mya- 
ccUus, the founder of Crotonar was a native of Rhypes (Strabo, ii.) 

s« .tAr™, 3. pn. 193, 417 f pp. 4 cS 4101 

Bthlilfij-e* p- 34 r Curtius, /W15*. r* ik 45 ® ^ J 

jjjo 3 vpui DiihLD* in ifiifAriL di flrcA. Inii. /» 3 ^ i Guioi- 

yoffswrf, a. p» 395. 

23 , 5. AnginlQ' The modem towm of Aegium or occupies 

the site of the ojident dty. It stands in a beautiful posluon at the 
comer of a table-land siretching from the mountains to tlie gul£ The 
lonents on either side hasx pushed out spits of alluvial soil into the scei, 
thus cTuating a sort of sheltered roadstead. On the si^award side ts a 
steep cliff some r jo feci high, and between the foot uf the cliff and the 
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sliqrc 15 a narrow strip pf Itvd. ^roLintL The lower towTi, caiiifirisiiig die 
railway statinn and 5iime large wTirehnuscs, Btands cm thii strip oi level 
gTi3Pnd beside tbe sea. Hcrt, tofl^ dse prindpal spring of the luwn 
Issues from sixteen mnuths. Beside it there grew, dofwn tn nr 

iater, a Tragnibcfsiit pLme'tr^ niEiaBuring fbrly-fivc fed ia girth at a 
height qf three feet above the grcrtind The nnsdern breakwater rests 
tipon ancient foundoridna about five feet broad. Beside the breakw-attr 
another spring issues through nine tnouths. Abmit hnlf-way up the cliff 
whidi Eteporates the tipptr from the lower tow-n there is a terrace some 
I jO fiMit wide. Thus the town rises from the water^s edge in dtree 
steps, and the houses bemg divided! between the shore, the terrace^ and 
the table-land present a picturesque appcnninCe when viiiwed from the 
fiC3- Tlie upper and lower towns are connected by a road which ascends 
a ramp or indined plane, and nJso by an underground passage through 
the tougiomerate rock. The greater part of the towTi. w^itb its htisy 
baiaafi h« nn the table-land The fertile plain round the towm is 
eovered with luxuriant grape and currant ^inc^unds, interspersed wiib a 
few olive and mulberry plantations. The modern lawti^ with its populn- 
tinn of yocho^ lit'M flirnost entirely by the cultivation and export of 
curtants. Of the ancient dty Twirdly any traces are left EVobably 
tnuch of it was built of bricky since the fields ticnj the town have been 
fniind Miewn with fragments of brick and painted lites. A few^ pieces of 
sculpture and some insignificatit inscriplions havd been discovered. In 
a held overiouking the sea^ a little to the east of Aegimn, Mr. ■;after¬ 
wards Sir) C. T. Newton noticed “part nf a fluted column and some 
remains of buildings wbkh had Just been dug up ^ near them was a 
piece of massive wall. The column w-as of travertine covered with 
itiicca ” Tic saw ^o I WO fine statues of wbite marble^ and some fnig- 
ments of a thini “One of these statues appeared to be a MctoittiV 
very simtlar to the celebrated one in the VaiJc^iin; the other a fenuiJc 
figure, with a head-dress like that of the younger Fuii4tkLa+ probably an 
cjnprtEs in the character of some goddess. Ibese smtnes arc well pre¬ 
served and are good specimens of art of die Roiium period," Polished 
stone axes and filnts of the neolithic age have been lound in the nejgh- 
bourhood of A^uttL 

Dodwcll, TiMf, a. p* 304 ; Gclb ^ fkg Afcrrmt p 7 ; Leakc^ 

.T/j™, 3^ p. lE; w. % Bcliliyc, p. 24 r^- i Wcleker, a. pp, 

333-^25 ; CurtiiLi, A/0/. I. p. 459 jp. p W. G, Clark^ /SfA/. p. 2^ ; Cp T+ 

Newton f 7 >TFPf/jr and dtjfffcvrwi iW tAf Z^'or/f^ 1. p. lOr^.; ButBiim, i 

P- 33T ; Afit/ArrL d. Brrk. Atrf* i/t AiAfn, 3 (lilB), pp. 63 95 ; Atvlk^j^r. 

33 (rSSO), p. rot | Baetklccr,* p. 14% ry/j Gmdf-/MnH£^ a, n, 
396 1 FhilippwiD, /V 4 i/»c«Wt pp. a6o, 379. 

23 . 3- Fhoenix-Miffanitas, These rivers cannot be identified 

with certainty. The Miganitos Is perhaps the dreaded torrent now 
[railed ^^dtowner of jisscs' j^ which Slows Jnio the sea. 

about a mile to the west of Aegium. It comes down from a deep glen 
in the moHutainSt the steep sides of which or^ partly occupied by cum- 
fields, partly wooded with clumpH of pines. If this identification is right, 
the Phoenix is either the TAoh'^iamifSt which falls into the sea about a 
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miJe tB the wx^t of the turne probably perhaps the 

larger niTST SitlfiumJte^ abdul 2 milta fanher west This last river 
Lakes its tmiiie from the A'afyi^’a of Sa/mimJti?, a vilhifiT: an^ad^ the hills 
about S miles distanl from the sea. At this point the slreaui issues 
^To^l a gkti in the limestone mouncaiti^ and its valley opens ou? and 
becomes well culdvaled^ Tht slopes of the mountnms above the ^Hllage 
are partly' Tvooded with oaks. All these stmiins are torrents wliich in 
the xniny season rush down in spates, but in the height of Bummer 
either dry' up altogether or ihritik to mere rivulets trickling along their 
broad stony beds. Tlicir sudden tloods often spread great devastation 
amaug the currant plantations of the tnaritime plain, and do great 
injury to the railway and ojad. 

See Lcake^ ^ p. 1^1 ry. J Eoblayi^ p, 35 ; Caitnis, Pi/ojL 

p- 459 r Baiitari, jl p 31J s Jr p- -r^. ; Phllippsim, 

Fifh/vmwi, pp4 a6ip afijp afiji 273^ 

23, StratOp an atMete. See v. 31. 9 note^ where he is de¬ 
scribed ai an AIcKaitdriaiL He may have been born ai AlMaudria and 
have settled at AegiimL 

23. S- XllthyiEL Her image ie draped ^c. Some coins of Aeglmn 
present us wTth a female dgure which mfty be a copy of the image cif 
llithyia mentioned by Pausaiiiad. The dgure Is clad in a long turuc and 
Ui^ears a polffx or fintianienL In her mised right hand she hnlds a 
torch ; In her es^tend^ left hand HEothcr torclL 
S-cc ImbDof-Blumer and Gartber, A’am. Comm. 

OM Pattj. p, with pi. R vi., viu Cp. Critical 
yotCp vot K p. 593. Cbamctcrisnc of llatbyia in 
art is the gesture of the hondsj otic of w’bich in 
many representations of coins and vases Is up^ 

TWised with the palm opened cmtwardSj a gesture 
which belonged to a sort of naturwl tiingic or ^ ^ 
mesmerism, and was Bupposed in assist childbirth^' p^r *^511:^). 

iL. R, Famclh TAt CuUj 0//Ae GriiJt S. 

p, 613 -f^.) Elsewhere (1 iB. 5) PaLisanlaa says that the Athenians 
were tlie only people who represented Il]th)ia as draped from head la 
foot. He probably had not yet visited the fianctuojy of [Eitliyla at 
Aeginm whet? he made that statement For other ^lampEes of images 
dmped in real dothes sec voL 3- p. 574 

23. 7, imogea of Health and AwnlapitLB. On a coin of Aegiurop 
belonging to the reign of Commodus^ Aesetdapaus is fepresented seated^ 
hplding a sceptre in his right hand- Jn front of him is an altar, with 
a Berpent colled round il s and be^tind the altar stands the fcinale 
figure nf Health, with her right hand cjctendiaJ over the altar. It can 
hardly be doubted that this gnmp on thn coin Is a copy of the group by 
Damophon which PausauiEis describes ; for the same figures of Aescula¬ 
pius and Health occur separately on other cains of Acgitim and must 
therefore be copies of statueSr The corns thus affurd us infonnatioii as 
10 Doniophon's artistic style. In representing Aesculapius he appears 
to have followed the type of the Olympian Zeus of Phadiass The 
figure of Health is majestic, and here again he woedd seem to have 
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fblbwEd the trticlitions of the school of Phidias, Tbi^ the opinion of 
^^essrt- rmhoof &hijnia- and Gandneri who chiok Ehnt the coins confirtn 
the jtidgmeiit of the late H, BiunTi to llae 
high religioaH iind morid aitn of Damophon^s 
art (OjcA. //. JCumtl^r, r, p. 291> Sec 

[mhoof-Bluiner and Gardneri 
PiiUT. pr S4, with pL R isL 3t. scL Fjagments of 
^latiics by DamophoEL were discovered at Ly- 
cosura m 1889, See note on iili 37, j, 

23. 7 . Fhoanieian legend that 

Ae^oiLlapinB etc. The Phoenician counterpart 
of AcscuhipiLts is coninionly thought to hai'e 
been Eshmua, one of who5c symbols was a 
serpent. See Maveti, Din PAi?£^J'Si£^^, j. p. 537 
I Alois MulteCp “ EsmuiL Ein Beitrag; rer 
Mltholofiie des onentaiischen Altcrthunw,^ af die 

^^cnrui Academy^ Philos,-histor, CL 45 (1864)^ pp. 496 - 523 « Perhaps 
Pausanias's adversary was not very serious; bu! the germ of bis theory 
that the sun (Apollo) is the father pf the air (Aescalapitta) rnay posisibly 
be traced na ibe cosmologlcni speculations which Philo of Bybias 
attributed to Sanchimiatlion. See Philo of Byblus quoted by Eusebius, 
Pnu-JiTin JSr-E^eTJi^r L IQ. 3 ; Fraj^. ///tA ed. Miiher^ 3. [x 56 1 . 

Tlie late W. Kobejtson Smithy tn one of hk unpublished lectures on 
Semitic reSigion, ar^es Thai Eshmun u-u-s not a apccialised god af 
healing tike AesculapiuSr but merely the Baal or supreme god of Sldon^ 
raemhUng in character and functions all other Kuals (that is, local or 
tribal gods). 

23 . 84 For at Titane etc- See IL r 1, ; Fausanias Ls painting 
out that the Greeks rcicpirded both Aesculapius and Health as children 
of ApoDo, in other words as pruducts of the Sun, and tliat the)' Identified 
these two products of the solar activity by ginng both names 
(Aescnlapms and Health) to one and the same image. Thua he proves, 
to hk own satidhetiou at lEa^t* that the Greek story of the parentage 
of Aesculapius was identical with the PllQetlLriall^. both being mcnrly a 
mythiLal way of stating ocrtaln physical facts. Cp. Crincal Note on 
this passage^ vnl. i. p. ^9=. 

24 , I- At Bpaxii al&n there is a barrow to Talthyblns. See 
ill ra. 7. 

24 . 12. Qomagyrian Zens - Apbrodlto and Atheniu This 

sanctuary of Homagyrian Znis was doubtless: the sacred grove of Zeus 
known as the Hamarium, where the Fedend Assembly or Diet of the 
Achaenu League met- The Hamarium was ai Aegium {fiimbo, viii. 
PF There was an altar uf Hestia in tlse Hamarium, tmside 

w'hich w'ert set up tablets engraved with the decrees of the Achaean 
League (Polybius, v. 93. Joy Polybius calk the sanctuary the Horn- 
arinm, but the form Hamarium k established by an mscriplion found 
M (near OrchumenusJ in Arcadia, fiom which we leam lh.it the 

Liffidai oath taken by reprefiemtatlvcs of the Achaean Leaguo was by 
Hamarian ^eu5» Hamarian Athena, and Aphrodite* the three deities 
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whcM P^iisanla^ saw in the &ajictiuiy of Hooiagyriia Zeuj. 

See Fdijeari, *Fni^ent in^Ic d^un dccret dc k lignc Ach^enne/ 
arrki^of^giqtte^ N, 5 . 33 (1876)^ -Tf^- ; Ditl:e^bclYe^T Sjliage 

Iitjfr. Gr^f* No^ 178? Htcki, Grtik So. itj ; 

CoUjct^ G. D. /. 2. Kop 1634. The Achaean cnlcvnie$ of Sybaxis, 
Crotona, and Caqlnri in Italy established a eatmndd tanemaxy of 
HomanEua {Hamarian) Zeus^ where their representatives met (or 
delibexatinn and concerted a ccnnmnn poli^, evidently m imitation of 
the HamHinam In tbcir old boinc (Polybius »+ 39> Jt would &eecn+ 
therefore, that Pausanias is v,Tong In speaking of HomagyTian Zens i 
the tnie form of the name was HamariatL Possibly in Pansanms’s 
time the ancient and tin intelligible adjective Hamarion had been 
t-vplainetl or cnmipted tnto Homagyrian. Some would derive the name 
Hamfirian from the Locrian ^ dayr' and suppose that it means 

‘of the broad daylight/ Sec PrcElcrt GirWrA i, p. 14S ; Lp R, 

Farntllt TAi Ci/l/s fl/ fAr GmJt JJ/ftAw, 1. p, 43. All the bmiLte 
coins of the Achaean League have on the obverse a figure of Zens, 
standing and nafeed^ boliling a figure of Victory and a long sceptre- 
Tliis is probably Hamarian Zeus, and may be a copy of his statue m 
the Hamarimn- Oo the revense of the some coma k a female figure 
seated^ boliUng a wreath and a tong sceptru^ She may be Hamarum 
Atbenn or Aphrodite or Panarhacan Demetcr. Messr^ Imhoof-BItEmcr 
and Gardner prefer to regard her as Achala personthed, remarldng 
that similarly Aetolia appears on coins of the Actolian League, Bidi^Tkia 
on Bithyniiin corner Roma on RoTnun coirts, etc. Sec Imhoof-Blumer 
and Gardner^ JVum. Faus^ p. 86, with pL R nv. avi^; 

hgu£ 0/ tki Grtik Coim f>t ikt BriUsh MuRium r PiloponntRUj^ plates 
ti. and iiL 


2 L 3, a doplouA spring. This is doubdess one of the two 
abundiiot springs which may still be seen on the beach at AegEiutL See 
note on viL 23. 5. 

S 4 h 3p a aanctuaiy of Safety. Safety seems to hare been an 
especmlly Achaean goddess. Cp. viL 2fp 7, 

24 . 3. they lend them to Arethuja. Cpp note on v, 7^ 2. 

24. 4. ZtmB represeiited ae a child-a work of A^lad&SL 

There wms a legend that Aegiuni took its name 
from a goat (^>}p which there suckled the LoEmt 
Zens (Stmba, vni. p, 337 ). This legend is figured 
on a coin of Aegiuni (Fig. 22) t the infiiul Zms 
k being suckled by a she-gsit; on either flldc is 
a tree j above Is an eagle with mitspread wingg 
( IinhoDf- Blumcr and Gardner, iVum. Camm. 

Ffifis. pu H5 wTtb pi. R xiv,) Other coins of 
Aegium represent an arcbme image of Zeus 
standing on a basis, naked and beardless^ holding ^xoEirtajt 
a thunderbolt in bis raised right hand and an 
eagle in hk e.steuded left y on one of them appears to be the Jegend 
AiriKQX IlrVI^ **tbe child of the people of Aegiunu’' Of these 
two representatioai of Zeus cm the cpifis one is probably a copy 
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df ihe inm^e mtfntioned by Fanswiins; ai be makes no mention of tlie 
goatr probabilit)' seems tuLlier m favotir of the latter. Moreover, 
tlie latter type agrees closely vnxh the type of Zeus on ibc coins of 
Messcoc, which some suppose to he a copy of the loiage of Zeus which 
Af'elaclas h known to have made for the Messeniansv The resemblance 
between the edm-types of Messeoc imd Aegtimt ta in favour of the 
siippDsliion that they copies nf the two images of Zciis which 
Aj^eladas made for the Messenians and Aegliui& respectively. On the 
other hand, this Uyte of Zeus h too coDimoEL on coins of other places la 
allow U5 to argue with confidence from the resemblance in queslioEL 
See Imhcmf-Blnnier and Gardner, A'biu. fTcJ'Mtfj. Paus. p. 8| fy., 
with pi. RxTi. Kiii i and note on iv. 33. j. 

24 . 4^ the mo^ bfiantifnl bey wae choseit to be priest etc. We 
often hear nf a pdesthciod held by a boy or girl up to the age nf 
puberty bui not after. See iu 33, 2 ^ viu sS. 3; 47. 3; jl 34+ B. 

The mtendon w-ns dotibtlcss tp secure die chastity nf the priest nr 
priestess. Cp. it 2y. fi. 

2 i^ 4. The Achaean diet atUl meets at AegiiuzL Cp, viL 7. 

3 note 

24 , 4- the AmpbictyoiLs meet-at Delphi The Amphictyouic 

Connd] seems to have still met at Delphi in the time of Hhiloslratus; 
at least he speaks of its meetings as if they were srilJ regularly held 
(PLilostrafus, PYL Afe/t tv* 13), 

24 . 5 - the tirer Stlmus^ This La the rapid stream now called the 
river of which flows into the sea m a nOTth-north-casierly 

direction 3 miles to the east of AegiutrL In the upper part of Its 
course it flows for 4 or 5 miles through a very deep and savngu goTge 
between mauntEuns tlmt lise on eitlier side to a height of about 4000 
feet above the streaim At the northern end nf this goige b the village 
of /CoMfiiiut- From tills point onwards till the river issues from Use 
mountaitie on the maritime plam, its ^Tilley Is widcr+ On the west ride 
the mnuntains rise la steep rocky temices wooded with pines 1 on die 
eastern side of the ^nlley they are murh less steep^ and here on a hill 
stands the large monastery nf Tasiarchis among L&Eutifnl garderis. 
The mnnuTalns above the moitastery are clothed wiih fir-woods^ which 
come so lew dovra as almnst to touch the oiivc-gruves—those repire^ 
scntntrt'cs af a wTirmer climatt Higher up tliait the already 

mentioned the Seltims Is formed by the meeting of two streams whicls 
tame down frem the liillagcs of tafififa nurd The latter stream 

is the more cuusidefable. On Its southern side is perched on a high 
rock the picture^ue manasterj' of Above this point the 

stream issues from an iitaccessihk ravine endowed by walls of rock. The 
village of iT hjjVt, sdll higher up the stream^ lies at the mouth of a deep 
gleti^ from which the head water of the river issues. It may he reached 
bs‘ carriage from Pa/ras in five or she hours. The slopes of the 
surrounding tnountahis are wooded with firs, and memy chestivnt trees 
grow near the vilkgep 

Sse Leake, .W?™, 3. p, 407 ; Gell* Pittfra^^ /I# jiArrv, ]4 lo; BobUyVi 
pt SSI CurtiuSi Pi^Jk r, 41551 IhirHAO, a, Jii ; 
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Buctekcft^ 3 P> 345, 3 ^ : Wld espcdJiUy PhilippauO, pp* 

265, J2S2. 

34 5. a moat toly sanctuary of Hulicodan PoseidniL In 
hlstdirtcaJ tTiTies the great Eanctiiury of the Iouim GretjT^ was that of 
He^liconian Poseidon at Patisoaiijm fHcnjdoLii&f 1. 14S i Sirabo^ vni+ p. 
384, jdv. p, 639; ofi to Panionium see noie on mu 5- l). Besides tlie 
scats of hia mtsliip Lere mentioned by Pausafiios, iitscripdonfi prove that 
Heliconiati Poseidon was worshipped in Samos and at S{nopc+ 3ee 
rf. 10 (iBSj), p- 32 ! Btiithii tfr 

C^jp. 13 (rSSg), p. ^9g On his worsldp, cp, C 

Wflchammli, J}££ Sfrjd/ AfAj^n im 1. p. 394 

24 , 6. Homer dJ^o rsfern to Belice and Heliconian Fo&eidnnK 
See JhiiJf ii 5 7 h 4 ^ 4 - 

24 . 6+ in after time tlte Adiaeaiia of Ellice etc, According to 
the ttsiLmony of a contemporary^ the hisEoriani HeracSides PoTiUcuSt ih-e 
deatnicdon of Helice by an eartliquake took place on a winter night rit 
the year 373 RC., two years before the battle of Lcuctra. The city 
was litiiated a msle and n half &tuii the sea* and all this nrScnuediate 
space^ Eiiong with the city itseWi sanished under the waves. Two 
thousand Achaeans were sent to buryi'^ the dcadf bul they cotild find 
noneL Eratosthenes, who visUed the site many yeara afterwards, was 
told by sailors tbnl the bronze Statue of Poseidon standing under 
water and formed a dangernns shoal. Sec Strabo, vih. p- 384 The 
circTimstance5 which, in the opinion uf the Greelts^ drew down the 
wrath of Poseidmi un Helice and so occasioned the earthquake* are 
somewhat vanously related. But it seems that the I anion bod 

sent envoys requesting that they might get the image of Poseidon from 
the people of Hdice^ or at least the plan of his temple or allart 
that the people of Helice impiously maltreated or murdered the envoy's 
in the very sajictuary of HeUmnsan Poseidon. Set Strabo, » Diodorus, 
XV. 49 * Aelian, AW. tiftiM. xi. 19 i Senecaj Ajf#r. vi- 5 3 and 

36^ ml S and I &, Pliny and Ovid, like Paus.'intas [§ 13), assert that 
tlse niina of Helice were nsihle under the sea (Piiny. ;Vo/. ii. 206 i 
Ovid, Afrt 3tv. 293 ^770 

Similarly, the city of Callao in Pem, which was submcrKcd m the 
earthquake of 17461 is said to be sometimes visible under the sea 
[TfichudJ, Pfrtt. 1. p. 48). “ There a legend that the 

old city of Goa jpin 1 ndia^ was overwhtlnied by ft sudden rush of the sea, 
and that ila houses may still be seen in calm weather below the waters ° 
(VisscheTj Lr/fm /fvm AfiiJaAiU\ tmns- by Drury, p. 33 n.) Breton 
peasants tell of the lawn of Is which sank into the sea i the fisherttien 
say thxnl on stormy days you can see, in the troughs of the waves, the 
tops of the chunih-spitea, and lo calm weather you can heftr, from the 
deplhft of the sea, the church-bells chiming the hymn of the day (Renan, 
SevfWttrr ff Ert/am^ gf dg p. i J*?,) Similar tales nf drowned 
dties* villages, castles, and churches arc cotumoo in many lands. 
They are told especially of lakes, and as stories of this kind arc ciincut 
iti districts of Ireland and Jkod^d where pTchtsioric cra^m^j fir lake- 
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dMveUin^d vc known to hiiv£ it is a plaiisihle coiijeGtiire thdt 

sotnn of tlicm imy have ariginated, if not in tmditions of such dweUinj^i 
at JeasE from ^Eimpscrs. of the rcmaJnfi tmder water. 

Ste G- ^Vood-Mftrtm, ? 15 wr /.aiw FhivUinp /rf/auA^ aS ; and for 
IIWI« etctimpies see Solkn 41^ 4Z» in Weatennann'tSf^j^mj fiimm €raxi, 

p.l^o; Gdffim, No. IjJa j Kuhn, am 1 . No. 17 J ; 

rjf., ojfi/^1/drrr jt, Nul So, p. Si ; Kutsoh, mkJ 

O^AriiufJkt am f^ft?c^liti6uT'^^ I. Nql 553 , SS^f A/rtA^ UMi^ ^Sa^ptu 

a j 71 K. i.^'nkcTj Divfir& S^^tt umi SiJfeK iff ifJJiiiAtM GaMin^ 
□. 136 ; Eiii^i^ca-Fdruid, EJminfjt'iTuta /v?j^/afVYj dt Is Fravtu^tf 305 j; 

Burnc und Tachsoiif. Skr^sAirw Fm^JtlifrWf p. 7^ ; TAt Ms^zifu 

«£t«f by G. L. Gomme, En^fsA /raditi{>nal p. a| ; l^ilialdiu 
CsunhfcfuL^k ^/rtlofwl^ ch. 9; BoEtiainp Ort I dti est/ifAE* 

4. p. 37i ; ijt'SnBTslonr, JVflt.fJb un 4 A’««nnf iw Sffit/A 317; Ptv€££ditt^ 

^fks Rpy&I Gtftifty, 1 8Sj, p. 47 ; ThltlwftlJ, * On some traditlQitt 

relntiiiijf 10 the fuT>nierujDti, of Aticknt cities,' Traniacf/am it/lAt Epj'oI Sdctfljt^t/ 
and Series ^ {t®59)» 33^7*4^5 ? BmkI, *Lca VLUci cnglou- 

tlcs‘ del TradififiMs Fe'/ufmrieSf 6 (rS^xh ppt 165, 4JI-43S, 495‘499i S13- 
5afi. 6346375 jV/,* a (1^93pp. 47 A 479 f &<>31 9 (i^). VP- 79t afi jy., 611- 

617} r^., in(18951, pp |□|-|a4, 3ii>jE6, 367 Stf., 494 6X0 616; I'a'., It (1896% 

PP- 35-jS^ lldne in his JleijeAtldcr (i, p, 148, 1876) bos pTco the 

old ]cgEnd on iroaginuhve lum, much at Reiun has iIoud in hia E/mm^ettvis^ 
rcierrcii to nborc. 


Earthquakes In Greece ait: still very common. Observations ti- 
teiiilinj^ over twenty years prove that they art cnmniOTicst in February 
and Marcbt least cuininon in June and July. The Lour at which thej- 
arc oftenc^t felt is about hiUf-pLaAt two In the mominjf; half an hour 
after noon is die tiiitn wbtn they arc rarest. See Ntitmajin nnd Paitsch, 
PAyziAa/lscAt G^grijJfAie vaft GrieL-Aen/iurif^ p. 320. Ae^lum, rise 
nearest nei^libciiir of Helicc:^ has repeatedly su^eml from sc^^erc earth¬ 
quakes, notably in 23 A.D.^ 1S17, 1861, and 1B8S- See Tacitus, Ajin. 
w. 15 t Leake+ Mflrra^ 3. p. 402, note a t Neuinann and Partsch, 
a’A fm 325 ; Bacdelcerp® p. 246. Tlic carthqusike of i &83 is aaid to hav-t 
ainiosi destroyed the town. It must have been qinchly rebuilt^ for 
when 1 visUed Aeglum in May 1890 the place bore few traces of the 
caiaatmphC- 

24 . 7 wthqnA^ea are preo^ed aitber by heaTy and coettnnon^ 
minB etc. With the following list of sij^ns of an approaching earthquake, 
compare Sir Charles Lyell's descripdan of tlse phenomena atLending 
earthquakes; ** Iireiftilarirics in the 5casnn& preceding or fallowing the 
shocks J sudden gusts of win-ct interrupted by dead c4ihD5 ; violent riina 
at unusual seasons, nr m countries where, as a rule, they are almost 
unfciiowTi; a reddening of the sun's disk, and haziness in the air, often 
continued for months ; an evolution of electric tnntter.^ or of inflammable 
gas from the soil^ with sulphurous find mephitic v-apours j nnises under¬ 
ground, like the running of carriages, or the discharge of artillery^ or 
distant thunder animals uttering cries of distress, and ci’indng extra- 
ordiiwy alarm, being more sensitive than men to the sllghtcs-t move¬ 
ment; a sensaiinti Hke sea-sickness^ and a dizziness in the head, 
experienced by men i:—these, and other phenomena, . ^ + have recurred 
again and again at distant ages, and in aJl parts of the globe ^ (pfiFKffiUi 
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p/ 2. p. 5 1 ). Arisiot]* in his discussioa of earthquiiices 

{Afi!‘f^or. iL 7. tmd fi. p. 364 a 14 jy^.j mcntitiiii some of ibc symptoms 
described bv Pausaniaa, such as the hell^y rains, the dmu^^hts^ the haie 
over the 3011+ and the suhtermncaii imisei. He meniiems one ominous 
sijjn which Pauianias does not; namely a long^ accurately levelled line 
af fine mist seen at sundown or soon after It Ln a clear sky. On andent 
views of earthquikkeit see also Joannes Lydus, £k 53'58^ 

24 . 3 . SjtrlJigft of water mostly dry np. Modem observation 
has shonti iliat eaithqiiakcs are sometimts accompanied by the dry'm^ 
up of springs: for example^ this ntis observed in Ktw England, 17 th 
October shi7t and at Lisbon in 1755. Even rivera are iametimes 
whpby or partly dried up. In 1110 there was a dreiuifiil earthquake at 
Nottmghamj and the Trent beoiine so low then? that people walked 
across it. During the eEkrtlit|iiiike of 1158 the Thames was so low lhal 
it conld be crossed on fcMl even at LondorL In 17 ^ 7 * when a shock 
was fell at Glasgow^ the dow of the Clyde stopped fnr a time, . In iSSi 
a river in the i^hllippinc Ishinds, after a severe shock of earthquake, 
ceaiHHl to flow for two hours. On the other hand, new springs are 
sometimes formed during an earthquake. See J. Mlliie+ 

(London, pn, 154 

24 fi. the sty ia &liot with ah^eta of flame. Obsermtion bus 
shown that in some parts of the world, particularly Italy, earthquakes 
ate often attended by a display of the Aurora BoroaiU. It is said that 
before the earthquakes which shook England in 1849 ^ 

weathnr hud been unu^uaUy waim, the Aurura liad been cnmmoii and 
brilliant, while the whole year had been remarkable for fiTt-bahs, light¬ 
nings, and comiscatioiis. Glimmering lights were seen in the sky 
before the earthquakes in T^ew England 1 1 0 th November I 75 S) ? 
Rtnuige lights appeared in die heavens before the Sicilian earthquake of 
16^2. On the other hand, in Japan, where earthquakes i>ccur daily, 
the .Aurora is almost never seen. See J. Mllnct p. 164 Jp. 

Aristode, who was eleven years old at the rime of die destruction of I JcLice+ 
speaks of a great comet that vnLs seen in die west about the time of the 
earthquake (Ms/hhk L 6. p- 343 b i j^.) 

24. [ 2 . Thfl Bea adTEneed far otm the land etc. The great 
wave of the sea which accompanied the earthquake at Helice is men- 
honed also by Aristotle L 6 - p, 345 b 2 iL B, p, jbS b 

and Strabo (viii. p, 38 4)- Aelian says that ten Lacedaemonian ships, 
which happened to be anchored in the roaditend, were engulphed ivilh 
die dty [MiA timm. li, l^> In modern times destructive earthquakes 
have often been accompanied by immense waves of the s&i^ At the 
great earthquiike of Lisbon in ty^j the sea fim drew' hack till the 
whole bar ni the mouth of the Tagus was uncov'tred + then it came oti 
in mountainous w*aves+ 30 to 6-0 feet higher than die highest tide^ and 
swamped the dty* At the same lime the coast of Spain was swept by 
a mighty wave j at Cadiz it is said to ha%'e been So feci high- The 
coasts of Chili and I'eru have been often devastated by tremendous 
w-nves and earthquakes together; and the waves are said to be more 
dreaded than the eardiquakfct In the earthquakes which destroyed 
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Lima and turned piirt of ihc coast aboul Caiiaa fnto a bay, a frt|[»alt was 
canicd by rbe w^vts to a gitat distnace np tte couTitry and left ht^h 
ami dry at a Considerable height aba^-c the dxy. See Ljxll, Prindp/fs 
(r/ 3. p. J47 - J, Miloe^ p. 165 

24 . t3. a city on Mount Bipylns etc See nnte dn v. i j. 7, Itt 

destruedao by an earthquake is mentinqed also by Strabo (i p. xiL 
p, 575) and Pliny il w$). 

25 . 3, whan Oykn and Mji ^diion had a&i2ed tJia Acropolis etc 

See Herodotus, v. 71 ; Thucydides, L 136; Plutarch, 12 i Aris¬ 

totle, Cffttsfi'^tifi'm &/ i* 

25 . 3, The Lacedaemonla^iis Also fllcw men etc See iv, 34. 4 ^7. 
Accordinyf lo Aeiian (J-li/: A'lJ/'. vL 7) pnJy five hotises in Lacedaemon 
(Pad5ania& 53.}-% none) M-trc ]cfi standing after the earthquake Diodonu 
says [kv. 66) that almost the wbok city was brought to the gmudfi Cp^ 
Thucydides, L loi. 

25 . |. Cerynea, Strabo s^iys (viii. p. jfiy) that Cerynea w-as situated 
on a lofty rock. The remains pf ah scnqHilis and other mins were 
observed by Vietti abo%^e Pti the motmlaln which rises above 

the left banfc of the Biyupi^ifusia rivier, where that strcain Essuei from the 
WEjErrttatiis tntoi the inantLiiie plainr The tiilns,, which are ahouii 3 
fiiiles from the sea* are probably those of Cerynea. VHetti appeara to he 
the only mpdcm traveller who hit§ visited them. The river, 

which rises ic the moinitaiiis of and issitcs from a gorge into 

the coast-pkini k dniibtlcss the Gcrynito river. 


Sm p, 35 if. ; LfiaJte* p. 3S7 jy, (whwe 

M^rea, J. — - . f 


hr rrlncu the view stated in hW 
CeriiTiea); Cartlmc Prh/. 1. p, 467 xi/. 


PP: ^^3 ^/v n to the late of 


The wine of Cerynea was luppoMd to produce abortion in women} 
even bitches, if theynte of the ctusten of the vine, were laid to miscarry 
(TheopbiBStus, ffist pltait. ix, t8. 11 } Aelian, Var. hist, itiii, d; Athe* 

tiaeus* L p. 31 f). 

£ 5 . 7. a EauctUAry of tbp Buioenides* Bald to haTts been fcimded 
by Orestes. Orestes ia said to have sacrificed a black sheep to the 
Eirnienides ai Ceiynea after his acquittal at Athens, whereupcin the 
goddesses became propitious ^tumentis) to him, and so were colled 
Eumenides fSchoL on Sophocles, Otd. Cot. 43). 

25 . 7. Btataen of womieii ett See ii. 17. 3 note. In fmni of the 
temple of Apollo in the island of Thera three large statues of women, 
probably priestesses, were found in 1896 {AthttHMevm, nth July tSgb 
p. 74 r?.) i r a . 

25 , S> Bnia., Between the Boapio^sta (Cerynitcs) and Kaiavryta 
fBunuois) riyets th^e rises a massive hill, which bills away on the 
south and west in a line of stupendous precipices. This is the hill or 
mountain of Burn: it is now called by the natives fdra. On the nordi 
the hill IS sep^ted from the sea by a strip of level ctnsi-land \ on the 
sootbeni side it is connected by a neck or saddle (which is, however, 
fer below the summit of the hill) with the loftier mountalna which begin 
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here and stretch away into Arcadia. On this neck or saddle aro ihe 
Temaln^ of Born. They cotisisl 0 t extensive, thmigb irLsignificaiit, 
remains of wads and fotfodaticm^ spread atnn^ the souLhem and 
pan of the western feat of the hiJlT as £ir as a copious spring wbidi 
goahes from the bottom of the prccipitCH Among the mins Is a chapel 
of Sl Constaiidne, which probably occupies the site of an ancient 
sanctuary. Mixed with the niins are huge blocks of n>ck which appear 
to have been buried from the beetling crags above by an tjirthquake, 
perhaps the same earthquake which dfcftiraj^ the city^ The whole 
lueighhourhood gives one the Impression that it has been subjected tn 
gigantic convulsions of oatujfe. The oags tower up to diiij heigbes 
above the traveil^, and the rivers find their w^y through tremendous 
gorges to the sea. 

At the south-w'estem foot of the hilt of Bora* where the precipices 
rise highest, lie the mins of the andcnl theatre, with remains of fifteen 
rows of scats ; the orchestra is about 52 paces brond. From some of 
the seats there la a fine view of the Corinthian Gulf, with the moimlains 
of Northern Gmece rising beyond tu A few remains of the town walls 
may be seen below the thcatrc- 

The citadel of Bora probably occupied the summit of the hdL The 
western fiicc of the LiU is a sheer wall of rock t a single path hcie leads 
to the summiL 

See BtMlwell TiHtr, 2. p Joi if. t GeU, tff fir O ; Lraltc, 

S/arra, 3. pp. JBJ Jp, 157 p 3I? ry. (Lettki! at lirpt 

took the ruins (o thofic of but ilim-aids identified them wiib those of 

BnniJ; IkitiJayi:, p. 26 jy.; Cuftimj, 1. jj. 469 tp t WurHUEi, 

3 . p. 33 j 6 ^ von Dolmi in /\fitfAM d- /w/f. iJi. Aik^n^ J (iS^S], 

p 62 jy. ( Bantekar** lofi Jf-; a. p» 3%' rtfliaim of tN 

thcitie appeal to be d»o1bed by EaBti^cr iLolSirag) (dane- I did not obMtvc 
thcm+ tJwKigh 1 passed fttong by the path which here skirts the foot of the pred- 
pjcea on my way fratn Megospelcifm to Aegkim. 

25. 9 . The imaget aw-werka of Bnelides, an Athetd&n. As 

PnuSaniH$ expressly says that the earthquake which dc5tro>^ Hura did 
not fipEiie even the iinageSi It fallows that ihcae images by Eudidcs must 
have been set up after tbe earthquake of J 71 Probably they were 

set np not very many years after, for the sculptor Fudidca was a cou' 
temporary of PLud's and owed him three as the philosopher 

mentioned in his will (Diogenes Laertius, iit. 4-)^ Another work of 
this sculptor is mention^ by Pausanias fvii. 26. 4). 

9. The image of Denieter Lb clothod- The Greek is : iimt ry 
Aif/i-TTpi HTTiv It 14 strange that Pausapias should have thought 

it worth while to ineiitloii that die statue nf Demeler w'as draped, since 
a nude statue of Demeler would be unheard of. The remark seems to 
imply that the other statues by Eudides, namely AphTtMlite, Dionysus, 
and IlithyLo^ were nude. Bui a nude liithyk would nJso be strange. 
Mr. L R, Famtll has proposed to translate die Greek, There a 
raiment for the Demettr of the ahnne,* that is lo say, that in the shrine 
was prcsejTved a sacred raiment lo be worn by the statue oti solemn 
occasions (C/flTjrVaf 3 (lSSS)i p- 335- cp. his Cuffs &/ fit 
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niule lUtue is dearly cppo^ ta a draped ont 

CotM ofBtmi represent Demeter pr llithyi^ Ktafidiug doped in n 
long rube; her right band is raised, her left holds a torch ([mhoar^ 
E turner and Gardner, jViim. Cflmni, m Fausiinim^ p, 33 wUh 
pi S i,) 

25. IQ. A liTer named BiaiaiciiB. This is the river ncrw called the 
JiTtilxiv^fa river because it descends fmm the town of that name. The 
vaDcy, which is broad and eptn si AWdr^^^Aj, contracts to the north of 
the town into a u.utow dehle flanked hy huge rocks* In tlik narrow 
valley la the greai motiastery of Megaspcleom, the largest and wealthittL 
moDastery iu Greece, and indeed one of the largesl and richest m nnsw- 
teries of the EasEem ChTirchr tormerly li had dependencies even in 
Russul The building and its srtuation art iu the highest ctegreo pic-* 
turesque- It is a huge whitewashed pile, with wixidcn balconies op the 
outside, eight stories high, perched al a g™t height nboi e the right bank 
of the river, on the steep slope of a mountain and immediately ov^er- 
hung by an enormous beetling crag which runs sheer up fitr some 
hundreds of f«t above the roof of the manasteT^-. It is this overhang, 
ing diif which gives to the monastery its name of MegaspeJeUiu ('great 
cave So completely does It overarch the lofty buifding that when in 
the War of Independence the Egyptian soldiers of Ihrahlm Pacha 
attempted to destroy the Tnonastery hy Intting fliH masses of iTMik upon 
Jt from the clifl^ abqn'e, the rocks- fell clear -tif the monastcry'i, leaving h 
iinharmeiL The steep slope of the mountain below is nccupied by 
the terraced gardens of the itianks, which with their rich vegetatpon, 
and the cypresses risir^^ hen: and thero above them, add grtatly to the 
picture^ue eflfca of the scene. A single rigrag path leads up this 
steep terraood slope in the mouastory. The bare predpicee abovep 
OTwned with foirsts, the deep wooded ^Tilley below, and die mountains 
rising steeply on the farther side, make up a landscape of ^-aried delight 
and graitdeiTT, on which a phiJatej- would love to dw'cJL 

The river (the Buraicus) which winds ihroogh the depths of this 
romanEio vale, on approaching the sea bursts its wtiv through a 
stupendous gorge ^tween the hill of Eura on the west and another hill 
□f the same pmedpitous character on the east 1 on either side of the gorge 
the crags, bi%^ti/iilly fringed with trees and ahnibs, rise (u an immense 
hejghL A vttw of the gorge Is given by Dodwell (Tour^ voL 3 . |kdng 
tsiit It hardly docs justict to the graxidcur of the scenery. 

t yip. 44 £ 45 «; Af^rm, 3. PP- 176 J 70, 397; 

^ A view uf the 

Ihe frouitapaece to Geit i ef a t¥l /At ^ 

25. to. a image of Herctrfes in i. grotto. The cave wai on 

the north side of the hiH of Bura, facing the sen, laear the monasteiy^ of 
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TiiJi moTtaslriy, whkti is a bnmch &f the RTeat mcmasitry Df 
Me^aspeleuiTL, h dclightMIy situated on the nortb-castmi side of the 
hiO of Bym, It stauds m iJie midst of woods^ hitej-spera«d with olivi: 
^TCs, viTie>-ard5, and cornfields^ on the iirest of a steep height, the foot 
of wMdi is separated from the sea by a plain covered with cummt 
plantations. Its windows command a tdonous prospecM of the Gulf of 
Cotinth, with the mounlains of Lcicns rising be^vnd its blue spadding 
waters. From the monastery a path ascends through thick bushes and 
pine wood 5 to a pyramid] caJ rock, m the face of which were formerly 
three grottoes of modcnHc SIK, These grottoes had been enlarged 
artificially, and in their iidcs were cul niches for votive-oScrLngs, 
Over the middle of the three grottoes wtis a huitian head carved in 
the rock. At the cninince there was a portico or coloimadei and 
an mtiiicia] icmice resting on sopportLag walls. To the right of the 
grottoes and higher up the hid are considerable remains of two temples, 
df whidi the western seems to have been the finer j among the remnim 
of it are great slahs of Pentebc marble. The caTthqunkes of recent 
years said to have obliterated the grottfts with their remiilns of 
antiquity. 

See Gd.1, /itifj:T 0 rr */ rht p* 9; Bnblnyr^ p. 36 * J Leshi^ 

.l/o™, 3- fv 39? ^ Cufdmt F 47 BunuinH GtCfr* p. 337 i von 

Duhn, In d, wjt tnii, 3 F Sa : 2. p 39®. 



On a coin uf Bum {Fig. 23 ) the grotto* the poruca, and one of 
the tw^o temples on the hill above the g^rotto are 
dearly rcpTcsented. The figure of Hercules, ap¬ 
parently holding a ipear^ is portrayed standing in 
the cave. But on another coin of Bunt there Is an 
archaic figure of Hcrcuks holditigs not a spear, hut 

a club- This is probably a truer copy of the image 

of Hercules in the grotto. See Imhunf- Blunter 
and Gardner, jVuMt, C&mm. ijn P^iu^amiU^ p. fig-, w‘ith 
pi, S iL HI CUTtius believed dial the worship of ^ 

Hemilcs at Bura was of Semidc origin (tnrrfljwjw*r//c mvma ). 

2 . p. 236). 

After de^ribing the vicir from the monastery of on the hill 

of Bum, Leake makes the foUowing remarks an the scenery of the Gulf 
nf Corinth, which are woith tianscribiiig because they convey the im¬ 
pression made by this vratiderfuLly beautiful gulf oil one who in geunm] 

w-os not given to dwell on ihe charms of nature. He says : " I doubt 

whether there Is anything in Crecoe, abounding as it is in enchanting 
acencry and interesiuig recoliectidns, that can rival the Corinthiac Gulf. 
There Is HD lake scenery in Europe that can compete wnth IL Its coasts, 
broketi into a inlinite suricty of outUne by the esTr-changing mixture of 
bold promonloiyT gentle slope, and cultivated level, are cjowiied on 
every side by lofty muuntaias of the most pleasing and majestic forms ; 
the tine c-^panse of w-aiet Inclosed in this noble frame, though not so 
much frequented by ships as it ought to be hy its natural adaptation to 
commerce, is sufficiently enlivened by ii'esscls of every size and shape to 
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pn:sci3t at rII times an ojiiimted scen^ Each siep in iht Cotinthinjc 
Gulf preseiiLS tu tht traveller a new pmapec4 not less delightful ta the 
eye than inlereiting to the mind, bj- the historscaJ feme and illustrious 
names of tbe objects which stirrmmd him. And if, in the latter petat- 
llarity^ the celebrated panorama of the Satonic Gulfp described by 
Sulpidus, be preferable, that arm of the AegaKin Is in altnirst every part 
InlferLDr to the Cminthian sea in pictnrt&qoc beauty j the surrounding 
mountains are ]«.s lofty nod 3 «s varied in their heights and outlines^, 
and, unless where the beautiful plain yf Athene is stiMdciitly near to 
decorate the prospecti it i? a picture of aJinost unmitigated stedlity 
and rocky wildness eschibiied in ever^' possible form of mountain, pro¬ 
montory, aod ialand. [t must, however, be admitted that ii is only by 
camparison that such a scene cun be depreebted” (Hfl/wTtf, 3. pp. 397- 
399), I can only conhrm this estimate of the superior charms of the 
Gulf of Corinth. Its w-aicrs seemed to me of an even deeper blue; smd 
the delkacy of the morning and cv^jninff tinti—azurt^ lilac, and roae— 
pn the mouniams is such that it is hard in looking ac them to believe 
they art qf the solid earth j so onsubstantiai, so kury'-like^ do they 
seem, like the gorgeous phantasmagoria of cloudland or mountaini Men 
in drtami 

25 . 10. dlirimtion by means of dice and a tabled etc. Wc arc 
lold that in Greek sanctuaries there used to be dice and chat 

people di^Tned by tlirownng them ‘SchoL on Pindar^ PyfAn iv* 337;. 
TTbeiius, while still a prit^ate man, divined by throwing golden dice 
(raff) inln the fauntain of Aponus, near the Euganean hills ? in the time 
of Suetonius the dice could sdSl be seen there m the water (SuntcFnius, 
Tti. 14J. The mode of diviruitiQn which k here briefly described by 
PAcisanLas appears to have been this. The dice were fotir-sided (ay/Tif- 
£nli\ literally + knucye-boncs/ so caUed because knucye boncs were 
originnilf used far the same purpose) ; and each of the four rides had a 
hgure qf gome sort, probably r nuiobcrj painted or carved on it The 
person who inquired of the oracle took up four of these dice and threw 
them on the table. Four %ares were accordingly turned up; and 
accurding to the combinirtion of figures turned up au omen drawn. 
The oracular meaning -of ja 3 I possible cotnbiiia.rio'ns of the figures w'-as- pi- 
plaincd on a dsagram which was hung up beside the table j and by con¬ 
sulting this diagram the inquirer asetEtaiued the ititcrpretatioo of that 
particular combinarion of figures which he had turned up. 

This eipiauation Is confirmed by a number of Greet inscriptions 
found Lu racenl years in Asia Minor, which give ibe iimaui oracular 
itiLerprelaLinus to be put upon the rarious combinatEOns of throws of 
dice. From the inscriptions it appears that each die hud four siEies 
which were uLimbcrcd respectively i. 3, 4, fi, the nunibers 2 and 5 
being cimittcd. The dice were therefore afintgit/i, like those at Dura, 
and bear out the sratcnietits of the ancients [Ponux. ix TOo ; Eustathiiix, 
on Hemex i. toy,, p. fjQ?' 35 the numbers a and j 

w'ere u^tLng on All the inscriptions $upp(He tliat yJW of 

these dice were used in each throw' (not as at BuraK For each 
possible throw there was generally a name, the name being alnoys that 
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of a Here Eire a few Sspectmci]* of tlic anuJes, tnuisiBted &tiiD 

the tuicripdons, 

“ 1+ j. 4- 4" 15^ throw) of Sa^OLtr 2eui,” 

One &fH 3 p two tlueeBt two foori. 

The which IhcQ meilflatBtg ga do Si boldlfi 

Put thy hand to it. The goAs have grwn these i&vounible OcOfiHt 

Shrink not fram It In thy mind. For no evil shall bdkii thee. 

*' &. j. 3. 3. 3 = (The throw) of Good Cronus^" 

A Kut and fonr th^eci 

Haste not, for S divinicy oppoteft, Eldc thy lime^ 

Not like a hitch that hns liKHi^ht forth a litter of hhnd [mpplei^ 

Lay thy plans quietly^ njidl thej- ihall be brought to a fail compWtra. 

»+22 =6. 4, 4, 4. 4. (Tht throw) of Poiridon.^ 

One di and bU ibe rest arc fonm 

To throw a ie«I Into the sea and to write IctterB, 

Both ihese thlcigti ate empty loll and ft mean acL 

Mortal as ihcAt ill, do no iriolEiiEie to 0 gnd+ who will ugiOe ihw. 

24 *- 4, 4. 4. 6^ 6. {Tb^ tbmw} of childn^atlng Cronos,'^ 

Three fours and two ilHJa, God speaks ad- follows. 

Abide in ihy houue^ TWr go idsewhere, 

Lcil a ravcnirl^ and destroymg heiist come luoh thee- 
For I sec tinl Ulftl itlU huiiness is aafe. But thy iMw. 

ITobably the dice m the cave of HoiOlies at Bara were sinnkJarly num¬ 
bered, OTui a siniLlai list of mtopfnft^ons was painted or enn ed on the 
tablcrt or board that bung beside thft table on ■which the dice were 
throwEL 

For ihe inscriptions l« G+ Kaibcl, * Fin WlJjfelqfftkel," to (lS76h 

pp* t$3-^502; iV., Craet a, Nck 103&S Cl. In Bu^As/tn 

Citrrttfi. S (iS&4h pp- 4 ^-^ I J- K. S. Sterretlt In <f fi* 

Amit-troM CitaiifOi J/naOkrai' jfMmjj 2 TS'?® J 3 

pp. 306 ^ 2 14 s/^fwa/e/^e^rj*ir ^twdKij S (iSSyh F- 

p. 

The Greeks nJso practised divination by means of dlvLoiiig pebbles 
called /Artof/ but the exact mt^ in which they used ihcin is not 
kitown- Sec ZeftflbLus, Toa/. v, 75 ; Stephanos Byrant.^ xt/. Opio j 
Bekker's.^wA-tftf/'cr Grwr^ p. 2G5. On many Creek vases two meri are 
depicted consulting the divining-dicc or, perhaps more probably, the 
divining pebbles^ in presence of Athena. See WdckcTT DfnA- 

tna^fr^ 3- p- 1 * Jfffjiiimcrtii 8 (iSftyX tav* xiL {vase-paint- 

iny by Dnrts) £ Annaii di?lP Instifuto, 3g p. 143 Cp. 

Bouchi-LKlmqT/^fjJ'jSiiir^ ia i&iinnifiin, 2. p. 40J jy^. Sndi picture 
together with the legemiary cormesion of Athena with the fAriai or 
divInLng-pebbles, make k probable that the dice-playing^ which we know 
was practiced in her sanctufljy at Sdnun in Attica, had an cKramlar ^gmfi' 
cance.^ See Pollux, it 96 j EusLailtius, on Hornci, t 107, p. 

1397. 25 jy. : Dekker's Gruefo^ pn 300^ j+n ^KUpn^j^m ^ 

PhotiuB^ Zj’.fiVipa, J-f + ertt ipatftela, \ p. 7 ^ 

On the tripod at Delphi there was a bowl containing oTacular pebbles ; 
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when ^ pmtm LuqujtM af the Qr^de, these pebbles dnneed up ajid 
dot^n (Smdas^ i^z\ ; Myi^itgTvpAi Gnvi^j ed. WKitennnnnp p 384% 

Diviiii34iQn by throwinjj dlct^ Ixines. fitick&r pcbbks, ctc+ is praoised 
by many barbarauB and savage peoples. With the oiade bete desmbed 
by Fausanias we inay especially conipafe a mode of divinatian pTactised 
by Chioesc nncl Cnic:bitichine&e sailors i ** A book is preparedt in which 
a number of sentences* are wiittcn and numbef ed, and a similar mimber 
of small pieces of sdclts aje prepartil with cpirrspciiiding numbers on 
theuru These are placed in a hollow bamboo and shaken uniil one 
of them (ails out, tbo number of the piece of wood is then codnpared 
with the ncirres pc tiding mottdp nnd according its this answer is la^minible 
or othenJi'ise, the junks pursue their voyage or wait unlil they obtain a 
more favourable answTcr" (A^ BastiaHi g^rj 

3. p, 125 note^ quoting Moore): Divination by bone^ such as the 
Greek n^ere originally, is especially practised in Africa. 

Fof eumples of that and like modei of didnation icrE PW^findiun^ft tier 
PfrltMit AniArif/^me (jii$ 33 i 542J Cal IaWAV. in /e^rwa) r/ iAe 

JnfAn^^o^Cid /MsritMle^ 1 {loya), p. /_ :^|ji£kcliric, 7 h$ Yeari nffriA ef iAe 

Oran^ PirtTi p* jSl ; LidilepsteiiiT Pfhift im nif^IifAew A/rifa, 2 . p. jlB; G* 
FritBcht Pk SitA-A/rkai, p, 104 ; CaIIb wsy^ dVAwV’Wf ^ 

tAe AfonsMiu, pL, iit p, ; EL Skb^w/aJkv rw Swa-A^^ka, i. p, 

4361 Josaphol Hnhn^ 'Die Uvaheref t/tr / ^rt^Aamie xu 

Berii/t^ 4 ftSd^h 5*^5 5 ^Htftory of Eairiem ElMopulp' Piiikcrton'B 

anJ Traivii^ t6. jk 696 ^ Munimger, AW/fl wW Ntt Ai der p. 90 j 

Bmtchc, /.a e^e dei Fh-imvi, p^ 12a %tAt Ifrdkm ArtA/fe/a^f N.S., ai 
p. 357; Baslian, 0/. cii.^ p. 7Ci j id.t 4- P* 379 ! Lemirt, CarAincAimF 
Frartfaije, p. 3041 Ge^. &ic.^ S'uf/kmuttary^ ^ 0*8*)+p. 70: 

Vtfthp Biirjuk'r H'ejfrr-Afkfiirrj^, 3 . p. 313 i R+Tayluf, Ti; fa 3 /aivi; er AW 
Zialiiwui ami kl rnAsAkjtiit^ jJw 105 

Z 5 h 11, the Cmthlfi^ F'attSEiniias continues to move E^astward along 
the coast of Achala. Beyond the Bumlcus rivers where it issues From 
its romantic gorgej the strip of fertile plain which hris skirted the coast 
3JI the way fttiin Acgium comes Eo an end. The mouutnins now 
advance to the shore, and the road tans for a short distance along the 
summit of cliffy tbcil border the coast. Then the oiountalns again 
rctnmi from the diore, leaving at their bsisc a small maritiinc plain 
clothed with olive groves. A stream, the river of crosses 

the plain and flows into the sea. It comes down botu a wild and 
magniheent gorge, iliiddy wooded with tall hru and shut in by 5tupen:- 
dnus pTcdpicES of naked rock. Seen at nightMl under a lowenng sky. 
With wreaths of wlvit: mist drooping low on the black mountains, the 
entrance to this gloomy gorge might pass for the mouih of hell; one 
could fe-ticy Dante and his guidn wending their way into it in the 
darkness. 

Eastwru-dl of this little plain the mounmiim, clothed with pine forests, 
again me in precipices from the sea, hemming in the rajlwuy at their 
font A line of fine crags runs alung the face of ihc niDuntaLns for a 
long way, their crusts tufted with pine woods, and the lower slopes at 
their feet also clothed in the same mantle of sombre greem After thus 
skirting the shore for 3 miltSi, the moLmtains once mare retire and 
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l^ave between Ehclr feel ^lul tlie sea a plain snsae 4 miles Long and 
30Q yards occupied partly by olive proves and purtEy by currant 

plantations, interspersed which are many hottscS:- This is the 

plain of Airraid At its western end the river of the aacient 

CmthiSf tssuin^ &aiti a valley in the hids, crosses the narrow plain and 
fells mto the sea- Its broad and shallow shTsam, which never dries 
up even in the height of stimtner [cp, Herodoltis, L [4^); k spanned 
by a long stone bridge with seven arcbeSr The accumnlatioD of soil 
bmught dawn by the stream ha^ formed a delta protniding Into the sea^ 
and through this fiat espanse of In'el alluvial gitHind, nuw envered with 
cuTTunt plaittationft, the river finds its way into the sea Separated from 
the sea by this delta is a high blufT which k a conspicuous f^tutu of the 
coast as seen linni Acglncn and many other paints of the gulf. On the 
Inner side of the hluW the left bank of the liver Is Mgb and steep^ while 
the right b ank is low and often flooded. Hcn^ on the high left hank, 
where the khan of A^mfj now stands, probably stood the ancient 
Aegac- StmlHi (vllL p jS6} agrees with Pausanias in saying that 
Aegae was beside the Crathis, and he ieHs us (p. jSy) that g^tti in hfe 
time the city was deserted. It. is not, tberefure^ surprising that un 
rtaiauis of antiquity have been obsen^ed here^ except potsherds and 
fragments of HTought stones scattered about hi ihe Acids- 

See Leaker 3, pjt 394-39^ i Dadwelh Z, p> 301 J CiOTtfes, 

I. ^ 471^74 I ^ p, 393 ; Fhlllppson^ pp, 

25p 11 - rram this Dr&thia the river bedde Orotona-got iti 

name. Cp. Herodottis, L [45. 

2 - 5 . 12. Aj0gae+ See the last note but one. Humerus mention of 
Aegae, quoted by Pausanias, la in /for//, viii. 203. 

25 - 13- a faded painting. For paintings on tonibstones, cp. li. 7. 
3 ; viL 13 . 6 note. 

25 . t$- Tha -women are proved by drinking buU'a blood- Phnyr 
doubtless referring !□ the same sanctium' as Pausanlaj^ says that the 
priestcia pf Earth at Aegira drank bullk blood before she descended into 
the cave to prophesy (AW. A/Vf. xximl f 47). Thus PliTiy seems to regard 
the dmught of buirs blood as a mode of LnspLraJJon (qi. Tki Ge/dm 
1. p. 34 iy.)t while Pausanias regards it as an ordeal Probably 
the blood was supposed to act both ways^ an undiaHte prleste^ss being 
poisoned^ a chaste one being Inspired by il BtiUk blood was com¬ 
monly supposed by the ancieuts to he a deadly poison. Sec Roschcr, 
■ Die Vergiftung mit Sderbliit ini classischen Altcrtum,' 

JaAr^u'rA^t 19 (ififij), pp, r|3'r6l; to the passages dted by hitn add 
ApoLtodorus, i. 9. 27. Vet we hear of bull's blo^ being drunk as a 
cum for bSocni-spltting and consumption (Aeliau, Alaf, amm. li 35). 
On oideals in dassicnl antiquity, see Funkhanc], ^ Gottesurtheil bci 
Oriechen und Rdmem,* 1 {1B47), pp. 3S^-4 di. Poison 

ordeals are especially comnion in Africa (A H. Post^ A 

(Oldenbu^ und Leifoig, l 95 ?), 2. pp^ 110-120), Tlie 

idea that builds blood is poLsonous reappears m a tnodem Nca|»litan 
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ladon). 

2i. t. tha port of - Tta iip|Nsr cntty. Ttie ng-rmw 

maritime pkb nf AJtmfa (&e£ above, p, 174 r-gr.) \b dosed do the east by 
a bill whitb tbruiti itself farwTitd finiii the mcnjntain^ till its nprthcrn f&ot 
almost touches the sea-shore. On the semth the hiJl is Joliieti to the 
hij^her momiUihis iaLind by a narrow but lofty neck. Here the hill 
may be I MO feet or 50 high. Ftoin this point it descends noilbwarch 
iitsi In a series nf temceSt and then In an abrupt slope^ m the sca-share, 
n'here it leatcs juEt rooin enough for the railway to mn at its base. On 
the east and west sides it is defended by predpkcH and precipitous 
slopes. This Is the hid of Aegira. The somewhat scanty mins of the 
ondent city may be seen on the tcrmccs nf the hil] ^tnd on ihe neck 
which connects the hid with il\t nioiinialns on the soulh. They tnay 
be mail conveni enlly visited from DmYm, a villngc on the coast about 
4 miles to the cast of Aejfirn, \i-hcrt the hills ^dvante almosl to the 
waEci^s edge. There is a station at Dtrtftm on the radway line from 
Corinth to Ptifnu, From the villnge n ride of a hour and a half 
thrungh olive-groves and vtney^ariji (whidi here exiend far up the 
hill-sidei) Lakes us to the neck which conoects the nearly isolated hiLl 
of Aegini with the moHnlains on the soulb. Here extending along the 
neck for a good many yards in a direction frofn soitth to north rtc some 
massive remains of fortification - walisr about S feet high and 4 or 5 
feet thicks They arc eiihcr late RnmiMi, ByTandne, or mediaevalp 
being roughly budt of stone, bricks, and nidrtnr. A little farther Jnurtbi 
still on the neckp are ihe remains nf a sort of tower of solid masonry. 
The stnnes of which it is built appear to bt andent ^uared blocks, but 
as there arc Mine bricks and mortar in the joinia the tower Ls probihly 
mnliaevaL Beside U lie a number of large squari:d blocks. Passing 
across the neck, wc aaecnd to the summit of the hid vrhich, as [ have 
said^ descends northward lownrd the sea in a series of terraces. These 
terraces are bmad enough to support, at various devotions, a town of 
some silt. On nre nf thc^ terraces, some way bdow ihe summiq I 
found a piece of an ancieni foundjition-wail running east and west for 
some yards; it consists of a row of solid si^uared blocks. These foundev- 
buns may have farmed part af u temple. They stand on a platform 
which is supported on ihe east by a wall of squared blocks laid in two 
honionta] courses. The terrace on which these remains are to be seen 
is strewn with potsherds, and U suppurted on ihe east by a wall ay 
paces long, built of squared blocks of breccia, of which one to three 
cutirses are standing* To the south trad south-east af this tejmee^ on 
the eastern slope of the hill, are a ftw small fsokted pieces of wall, three 
courses high, which Mcm to have supported terraces. Still ferthcr to 
the south is a piece of Roman wmJl constructed (Hkc the buildings at 
Pellcne and Sicyon) of thin bricks laid flat, with mortar betw een them. 

Lower dawn, to the noithp on the eastern side of the bill^ is a 
rocky knoll on which are some andent squared blocks j and £uther to 
the north, a good deal lower down, is another small piece of Ronum 
wail built of bricks in the st^-le already dcscribetk Xtax rt I found twTj 
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niiiliiiiLefl tifeek inamptiotis att ta loq^c n-clI-ibrEncd letters; one of 
them was froTii the base of a statue of a certain ^eoo which had been 
fid up by the: dty {see Just to the north of these bruken 

marble blocks Llie farlihcatidiT^walLfi of Ae^ra arc preserved in two long 
pieces of about loo >'ards and 8o yards respectively. They form a 
right angle, the langur piece facing the east and the shorter piece hieing 
the nordi. Both are biulL, in ihe most Tegular style, of squared blocks 
of breccta kid in horizonLal courses. The eastern v»iill is stajiding to a 
height of fuur and fii-e courses ; the northern wall to a height of two to 
four courses 

At the northern foot of the hilL, near the sea and immcdmiely abqvu 
the railway linc^ arc some halfdoien ancient tonibs^ of no great stre^ 
hcwTi in the (ace oF an oi'crhanging rock In some of them the quad- 
ningiiliir holes for the receptiou of the bodies are quite appaienn 

The fiituatioTi of Aegira is, from a militiuy point of vieWp a very 
ad^'UJit.igeuofi auep being at once strong and cnmmiwvding. Occupying 
an isolated hill, whidi Is protected on three sides by ptedptces nr steep 
slopes^ and on the fourth sHe is accessible only by a narrow and easily 
defensible ridge, it might bid defronce to on enen3)% while at the same 
time it cmnpletdy dnmfn.ited the coast TXKid, which ran on ihc narrow 
strip of 4l!ore+ not many jtinda wide^ between the foot rf the hJU and the 
Him- From a commefcial and agricukiLtsLl point of dew^ an the other 
hand, die site hai little to rccarumend itr The mountaijafi oti either 
side come down so near to die sea diat only a small space aC level or 
shelving ground is Icfl for the ope radons of the hushiindtuan ; and 
tltough there is a good beach, ihcn? ts no shelter for vessels. Uluit 
Pausanii’is calls the port of Aegiia was probably situated on the narrow 
strip rtf flat land between the fool of the hill and the sea. The place 
now called JfiJWdi (^blnck rocks*). There axe here two 

little creeks in the rucks,, beside which Lenkc obsm’cd foondalions of 
andciit Greek walls, togedier with some squared hlodu m a small level 
com-fiddr jtifii within the rocks. 

Palybius has dcsoribed At^ra aa situaied nn the Corinthian Gulf, 
between Aegium and Sicynn, on strong and not easily accessible hills, 
lacing towards Parnassus, and at a distance of ? furlongs frutn the 
sen (Polybiusif iv. 57), This efitimaje of the diataoce of the place from 
die flea h probably fiiort correct than the 12 futlongfi of Pausonios, 
though Indeed Et is difficult to speak of Acgira as distant from the sea 
at oll^ since the hill an which It stands altnost tnuches the water*s edge, 
Pnusnnias’s estimate of the distajicc of the port of Acgtea from Bura ia 
also wTong i the difitonce a ro2 Greek furlongs (about 11 miles) instead 
of 72 (Bubkiye, p, 37). 

I hiiiie described Aegim from notes insde by nse on the iSth October 
1855 . iwcriptions by me uu ai ftJlowfi: 
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As to Ab^ul 2Lnd its port »c Lei&kiCt 3. y. ^£6 j^. Dcidwcll, T^r, p, 

JOI ; ticlJj /jffj«mf;ir ^ ..S/sr^a, p. JJ; Babtmy^Cp AfiAertMfi^ p, 37 4^*; 

CuTliaSr ]. p, 474 j ^ ^ 3J^ ; wn Xlunn, in 

Afifihni. d. ufik. iMit fiV AthcK^ | \ iS/S]^ ^ 3 . p. 39!^$ t 

JMippSOCp /’/J^OTJWJ, p. 135-b^- 

2 a. 7 - In Homer the cdty is nRined Hyperesia. See tu 373^ 

26 . 3^ tbey got together all the goate-and tied torchea to 

their homa etc. H^nnib^d deedved Lbe Rniuimiri by a sliniliif alrat^gcm 
(Llvy^ ami. ta J7,) Mr, Famell sag^sts that the legend related by 
Paua^miaa poEtiL^ tci a cn^iom^ in the wgr^hip of Ariemls^ of 

tying lighted torches to the horns of goats and then turning the 
aniniais loose over the hcTds with the iirtenlloD of eiohlng by sympathy 
the fructif>'’inE w^armlh of tbt earth. He rompiiTeH the practice, 
obsen ed tkt the spring festival of the S)Tian goddess at HierapoUsp of 
tying goats, sheept and c»thnr animals to tiT«-tiunkj and then bumliiB 
them alive i Lucintt, Dl diit SjfriO^ 49). Sec L, R. Famcllp Ttf/fJ 
qf Me Sfaftrs^ 2r p, 459; and for emrnples in raodem Kurope of 

the use of fire lo pmmntep by sjTnpathetic magic^ the growth cif the 
crops, see \V, Mannhardl, p, 497 jgg. The storj' here toM 

hy Paasantas beats witness at all events to the nssodation of Artcrnls 
wLih the goat. See SieplmriL, in {Sl Petersbyrg) for 

J869, p, 104 - Famell:, afi . 2- p . 449 hi 18. 4- 

26 . 4. Orene-Hestiaea. The change of name Ixom. Hestiiica 

(Uistiaea} to Oreus is meniioned by Strabo (xh [k 4 4 Si 

26 p 4. a saitctuaiy of Zbilb etc. On coins of Acgim Zens appears 
seated, holding In one Laud an Image of Victory, in the other a sceptm. 
The type is a common one, hut it may be a cop*)* of the image by Ea- 
elides. See ImhiHif-BtuTiitr and Ganlacrg iVf^nj. Camm. P<ivt. p. 90, 
with pi, S vL Among the rams of Acgira t*rnf vun Duhn obMrvcd 
the foundations of a temple of some slat hndy built of large blocks. 
They are near the point where the road from the p<irt entent the lower 
city. Possibly they are the remalxis nf the temple of Zeut See vcm 
Duhn-, in MiMH/. d. arcA. IhsL in 3 ( iSyS)^ 61, 

26. S- Iphtgenls. Cp, il 35 . 1 . 

26 , 6. tlie image of HerciUea at Sicyon etc. See ii, to. r. 

26 . 7- they most ohserrB cortam mlefl of purity. If the 
Gallic the eunuch prieita uf the Syrian goddess at Hicmpalk^ chanced 
to scfl a corpse^ they might not enter the sanctuary- that day; but nt^t 
day, after puri^-ing themselves, they w^cm aUowed tn enter. The 
ixlations of 1 decensed person were not allowed to enter the sanctuary 
for thirty daj-s after the death; nnd before entering they had to shave 
their beads. Similarly all persons who entered the sacred dly 
{Hicrapolis) for the first lime had to Ahavc their bead and evebraira - 
and on their pilgrimage from thesr home to the sanctuary they wtre 
obliged to drirtk cohl water and tn bathe in it; and they had to sleep on 
the ground, for they might not lie on a bed from tlic time they Set nu! 
on their pilgrimage till they tetimned home:. See Luciati, din Syria, 
S3"S5' possible that some of these mlc^ w'cre observed by the 

worsbippers of the Syrian goddess (Astarte) ai Atgira, 
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ES. B. an ima^e &! rortune-a winged On coins of 

Acgira the goddess of Fortune is represented standings wit^ a. lurfeted 
crni¥n qn her head, the hom of plenty in nnt hand, 
and n sceptie in die other. On tme cif die coins 
fFig, 24) Fortune is thus portrayed^ and opposite 
her standa Love -wlngiHj, hts legs CrosSedi Icaniiig an 
a long torch or staiT. Tins must be a copy of the 
group described by Fausanias. See Imhoaf Blumcr 
and Gardncci CtmrtH* on PausoMuss^ p. 

with pi. S viiL IK¬ 
E'S. I o. a flttalglit and atfiop road leads- 

through the mountains to Fhelloe. rheltoe may 
have been near the site of a vitlagG lying 

in a deep wooded viilley cnCloBed by lofty table- 
mountains of imposing aspect on the east and u^est on 

the csist and Evrmtina on the west). The distance nf the place from 
Aegtffi and the nalure of the district answer 10 Fausanias's deecription. 
The village is about $ miles from the co«"i5t. The stream which 
traverses the vaJlcy find? its way between white chalky hiUs into the sca 
about 4 miles east ofAegira, Ltninediately to the east of the village of 
Dcru^ni. Lcakc thought that snine remains of Phcllqc were to be seen 
on she road from to a village nearer Aeginu 
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Sec Leake, Afprm^ 3. 3S9 ; Boblayc* p- ^ p Curtin-s U 

jL 47S i Buraaiij 2. p 3.;jg j a. p. PhiUppsoni /V/tf- 

/kFRyw/i pv 124 ry. 


20. II- Ihe SLflJietiLarj of the /.e. of Artemis, See § 3 , 

26i 12 ^ Pall as . There was a legend that in the fight hotvi'ccn the 
gcMis and the giants Athena slew PAlbs and dothed herself in his skin 
(Apahodorqa, i, 6. 2 ; Tietzei, SeAoI^ on EyeofiAroity J55)^ With this 
savage legeiid we may compare a costom which was sometinies obsen^d 
by the Tahitians in battle, " N^'hcn a tnaJi hod slajn his enemy, in order 
fuHy to satiate hb reveuge^ and intimidate his foH, he sometimes beat 
the body flah ajsd then cut a hole with a stone battlc-aie through the 
back and siomachr and pussi^d his nwn head through the aperture, as 
he would through the hok of his tlputa or ponchu ; hence the name of 
this practice. In this terrific raanner, with the heuri nnd arms of the 
slain htuiging down before, and the legs behind bim^ he marched to 
renew the cduflict^ (Ellis, Pofyn^^'an I. p. 3 ro). 

20. 13, Phnrhaa, who waa a son of Trlopaa. Cp- ifymn 

fa JAc PyfAitzn 33 (us emended by Sebneidewin) j Hyginus, 

Asfromm. ii. 14. 

26 . 13- Ponusaa. This town is gencruJly supposed to have bcco 
situated on what is now^ called Ml A’^oryfiA/, a pointed and isnlated 
mountuipj 2400 feet high, which rises abruptly near the coast between 
Aegira and Pelicne, ab^t 4 mhes w'eat of AyiaAosfro. The mauntain 
Is loftier and more conspicuous than the actopohs of Corinth, and 
is visible from most parts of the Cult On the summit is a ckk^ of 
the Panagia Spiliotlsaa. Prof von Duhn^ howci'irr, conjectures that 
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Dojiiisiin may hnx'c bei?Ti oii Gape wbidi, WEtb sis white 

cliJTs and conicaJ shape, is a coaspiiiianiis object in the Gulf af Cotinilu 
This cape js abtnjt 5 miles to the west of Mount fCifrypA/. 

Sm Leahe, 3, pp, atj. 330 ^ JS5 j Cell* J/iWYa, p. ; 

Cortfus^ t, p. 4^14 : B^irsian, i p. 343 ly, j Siicdekcr^" p, 243 ? 

von Duhnj iq *£. mrA* ittsL m J p- 

26. ijh mefitiottedhy Homer, See //ih^, ii, 573. 

26 , ij, ’when Fidatratn^ ooUected the scattered verBea of 
Homer etc The earliest author who tncntlons Plsistratiisr^a rveetision 
aitd edition of the Homeric poems is CiecroL He say^ that Ptsistralus 
was the Emt who arranged the books of Homer in the order in which 
they now gtand (Z>r iih 34). Aelkn affirms that PisistmtUA 

coUcctcti the Homeric lays, and so emoted Lite Ilioif pind Oifyss/jf 
(P?rr. xilL 14), Eustathius tn his eommentary on Komcr (p, 5) 
refers to the /AW Rs a continuous and harmonious whole which 
been put logelhcr by Teamed mco ai the command of Pisislratus. 
Suidas tell US (r.iLv "'Opi^pos) ihai the various lays of the /AW were com- 
posed by Homer separately, and that the task of potting them togelJker 
Into one epk poem was aftenvards accomplished by many hand^ but 
chiefly by Pisistratui Kty,*» writes jo»rphuB 

L a) that even Ilomcrdid not commit his poems to writing, but that 
his song^ were got by heart and afiem^ards united, and that is the 
reason why they contain so many discn;pande5^“ Cp. Fr. A. Wolft 
Prplfgomrmj <i 4 t xxkIIL ; P. Cauer, Gmndjrffgm H&mir- 

kriiik (Leipsfq 1695), p. So 

26 . 13. Ariitonaut^, This was ciihcr near the modem Ahm/iir or 
farther east at the mouth of tJsc Tri^aia or river^ the andent 

Sythas (see vii. 27^ 11 oate). In fav'OUr of the latber place is Pniisanias's 
Btatemenl of the distance (120 furlongs) of Aii-stonaiilne from Aegira, 
for this agrees with the distance of the mouth of the Tri^^Ia river from 
Aeglra, and as the direct route from Pclkne to the soa must idways 
have been by the vidlcy of the Tn^a/a river (the ancient Sj-tha-s) it is 
natuml to suppose that the port of Pcricnc was situated at the motitb of 
the m er. The pretty little modem town of Xy/oJtoif/ru, chfirmingty 
iiituated by the sen on the eastern hank of the Trrlii/sr river, has there^ ' 
fore some claims to represent the ancient Aristonautaij, There is no 
natural harbour here, only a fine shdv'tng gravelly beach. The triin 
bonsas are embosomed in vxrdant ganfems shaded with trees. At the 
back of flit town, between it and the foot of the low hiUs which rise 
a hitlc way off, are groves of cypresses and olives, the former being 
especially cnoFipicuout At the eastern irdc of the tow n, beside the sen, 
is a v^jy beautihil wood of pines with a bright green {not dark) folfagu. 
The river, spmuied by n long stone bridge and by an Iron railway 
bridge, flows in a broad gravelly bed inumediatcly to the west of the 
town. It Issues from n picturesque rocky glen, the bottom of which is 
grten ^th vinei'iiTiis, olive-grovest 3tid cypnrssea. The pknorama of 
mountains across the Gulf of Corinth is magnihcenL Altog^:thcr 
hjsT/io la one of the most channing places on the deUghtful const of 
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Ach^iiir In the olive-grdvcs at the bach of the near the milway 

I pbsen^ed a square haaeraent, as of n large altaj; rrttioB an 
whal seemed tea be a substmetJaa af aactent tnawnry. Thii may 
perhaps be a vestige af Anainnaumu; On the other hiwid, it has been 
urged that there h no harbour and nr> ruins, at least of any extent, nt 
the rnouLh of the TrzJt^a li ver; whereat near about 4 nules 

in the west of there is a small harbour with cnniiiderable 

ancient reitudns^ indoding ruins of a towTk wul]. These nuns are near 
the point where JJie PA^niJsa river issues fnjm a narrow gutly into die 
coast plnin. There are remains of brick buiJdiiiga in ihc ncighbouT- 
hood, and colits nre found here occasioimUy. 

Lcnke, J/anat J, p, J90 rf.; JVltt/UmmJiihat p, ,^04; Boblayc, 
p, aS j Ciartie^, i- p. 4S0; {juFiiuij a p, 34a j voU 

Uuho, la MuAfiL flirA, /mt. m AtArn, 3 (jS?SJ* p. iSoi 2. 

F PhihppsQTi, pjx rig, 135, 1 have deiCfllMd A>ifia)krrrt frnei 

personal ol^BcrviULcim Imnt a aieht there (tbih Octoher rSq^) CU icV wav fmni 

Si^on Feiicne ^ ^ 

27 i I* Tlio city of PoUesci. TTie ruins of Pellene arc BitnEUciJ an 
the summit of a fflotintain which rises on the western side of die ri%er of 
TnAa/a (the andcnt Sythas), near she small hamJel It is 

ride of twn hnura and pT half from AyfeAurfro^ the htde town at the 
mouth of the rive^^ to We cross the river by a targe stone 

bridge n&t far from its mmith, and then nscend die VEdley on the 

western bank of die stream. The bottom of the t^illcy Is fruitful; vine¬ 
yards and fine groves of olives occupy the greater part of it, and tall 
cypresses lise here and there^ like dark spires, above the grteni^r foHago. 
I’hc hills whicli endoic the valley on the east and w^est are not very 
higi^ but they are gusluhl and toiturud by great S[:aurs and prudpEces of 
while and whity-brown eartlL On the wnstem side of the ^nlky in 
particular a bug line of high white precipices runs almost unbroken 
along the brow of tlie hills. The w'hite, probably argillaceous, eanli, 
which is thus deft and gouged into ^ precipices, is the same which 
ferrms the great precipices on the eastium side of Sic>'Dn. Indeed it 
prei.iiiLs nearly all the way abug the southern coast of the Gulf of 
Corinib from Sicyon to near Acgira, This chalky earth forms 

a plateau of varying height separated from the shore by a stretch of 
level plain which averages perhaps .1 mile in wMiIl The seaward face 
of this plateau is stecf^ high, white; its edges are sharp as if cut 
wi^ a knife, and ragged like the edge of a saw. Every here and ihcro 
it is rent by a stream or Itinxnt which has scooped a deep bed for itself 
out of the friable sniL llic n^ey of the Sythas, up w^hith wc go m 
PeJlcoe^ la noLhrng but sue of these wmter-wom rifts on a gigantic scale. 
The only exception to this farmntion of chalky earth on the coaat 
between Sicyon and Z?jsrrw/ ii formed by a hue of high, darkf steep 
TUDunrains, seamed with (he beds of torrents and partly wooded with 
pines, which begins with the free sharp-peaked Mount u few 

miles to the w^cst of JTjf/ffAastrif and stretches weslwditl parallel to the 
coast for Some milts. But ta letum to the valley of the S>lhaSr Aa 
we ascend il through viocyaida aud olive-groves, between the rugged 
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broken Inlli with their lotig linei of white pTedpici:fi, tlw 
Cyhene, with its hi^h, tiare, pointed sutnmiit IcNonia in front of U5 At no 
great distance, blocking the scmthtni end of the va]£e>^ After Hding up 
the for an hoar or more aJong^ a rond which, for Gieece, is exceh 

tent, we begin to ctlmh a monntnin which tisea on the weitem side of 
the river. A long, loitsomc, %i'indmgp dusty, or, in mmy weather, muddy 
a^ent, impeded rather than fadlimtcd by a Turkiiib paved road of 
the usual cxeiznibie description, brings us in dme to the little hamlet 
of Aa we rise up the steep slope, irar farigue Is la some ejitent 

compensated by the fine prospect that epens up behind us to the 
Corinthian Gulf and the mountains beyond iL The viUnge of 
SEands on the north-eastern slope of the mountain, not ven,^ £ir bdow Us 
summiL 

The summit of the mountain is neither vodty uor precipiioui It 
forms a sort of ridge which extends noith and south, sloping away in 
broad iiregtilar earthy declivititi or shcl\'ing plateaus both to the east 
and the west The ancient city wonid seem to ki\'c been clustered on 
both these slopes, the eastern and western, and this is app^irently what 
Pansanlas mcAns by saying that the city was '^divided into tvro pujls by 
the peak A^hich rises between them." But hia description of die top as 
sharp and precipitous is quite inaccumlei. Tlie eiostem slope, abo^'c the 
glen of the Syd^ is considerably die broader, and here the laryer pnri 
of Pellcne probably stootL The i-iews htim die top are fine. To the 
north iSi siren, fur bdow, n great expanse of the Gulf of Corindi nnd the 
mountaiaa beyond it, from Gcmnui m Parimssus. T& the cast, actoss 
the Sythus, jutp the jagged slopes, partly wooded WTth pines, of the hills 
on the enslern aide of the river. To the south arc >wn bare rugged 
mounlaina, gashed and seamed with ravines and the beda of torrents \ 
and beyond diem rises, not far the naked enne of Cyllenc. On the 
w'est the view Is sihut in by a high bare reddish, rather featureless, 
mountain, considerably higher than the one on whkh arc the ruins of 
Pellene, 

These ruins are scaitered and insignificant On the highest point 
are die remains of a small sqiiarc fon, whleh, however, appears not to 
have been andent, though some ancient hewn blocks have been used tn 
its coufitrucLion or are lying about On the 5Puth-ryisti:Tn slope, betvreen 
the top and the hamlet of are a good mmiy large ancient 

squared blocks^ some of them in their original posidoni. The most 
considerable piece of vnall In this djitcrion us only a few feet long, five 
courses (ubaut 7 feet 6 indies) high, and three rows (about 6 feet) 
thick I It is builL of squared blocks nf breeda laid in horizontal courses^ 
The hreciria of which the wall is buili 13 natii'C to the motmtain, wbere 
it otipa up on the sur^ce. Among the remains on this south-Gastern 
side of the top I observed a piece of a drum of 1 small coIuitip, much 
w eatherei^ and a capital of a small Doric column, fiuted, and with three 
Hugs round the neck; the capital measured 3 feet in diameten 

The western slopes below the highest point, ls atrewn with sherda nf 
cominon red pdttciy. Here^ too^ about iod ^'ords or so to the w^^t of 
the summit, are tlie rcmaEnt of a Roman building constructed In the 
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style M ctmiEiiQiily obsen cd in Rchiti^ buildings Iti Cwtccc^ i U is built, 
namcLy^ of tbm bricts laid flat in TBgnl.ir hcuiEOtmal courses, with in<iJl4ir 
between the courges j ibe briclM eiclend fight thrmigh the w^ls, ajid aie 
Tint u mere outer facing. One part of the building waji dicular or semi¬ 
circular in the interinr, though qiLidranguIiir oa the eiiterior. The 
brick walls n=si on a sewde of ^bstanCEoJ squared mammyt two courses 
high. A gteal piece of the brick wall has tumbled dowiit but two 
pieces of \% about 9 feet high and If fcci loug^ are still standings 
tminedialely beyond the semlciixJe ^for tiot more than a semicircle is 
now stafiding) the ground slopes steeply atray to a glen on the south ; 
the semEdmlc faces the glen, so it cannot luive been the apse of a 
chujxh, &lnce there a no roorn Ibr a Church here, A little lower do^ 
Lite bhl, about due south of the stunmiq a spring rises tinder a massive 
rock of breccia^ forming a tiny weedy pool* 

The cjistem slope of the blU, bcintr the summit^ b strewn with 
pottefj^j and scnttcriai about at intervals are some ancient squared 
blocks. Hem oti a knoll a few such blocks lie together, and amongst 
them I ncTed two small unfluiEd drums of columns*^ Most of the 
blocks on the tnuU am nut of breccia^ but of a sort of yellow &andstonc^ 
which takes a whitish blotched appearance on the outside tbrnugh 
esiposure to the wcathen t conjecture that Ett Pellcnc the foundations 
of most edifices were built of hrecciiat and the ajrchlLectuml members 
(perhaps also ihc upper wTills) of sandstone. 

A good deal lower down the hill to the east are two very small 
piccEjs of waU built of bricks and mortiir lu lite style already described, 
A few jTirds below them am the rttnains which the natives call the 
r^irftr (* gate")- They consist of a piece of fortification wail tw^elve paces 
long, and three courses (3 feet 7 inches] high ut one end, while at the other 
end, though the let'cl of the wall l^ the same, only two courses am 
visible. At the Latter cud the w'alJ is 4 feet 4 inches thick, and is 
formed of two rows of blocks laid side 1 ^ side, Bui in front of the 
wall are other blocks, appomntiy in posftinn ; so that the original tluck- 
nsis of the wall may be greater than that I have mtmJnned, The w^ll 
faces down a slope in an easterly or north-easterly darecdon towards the 
Gulf of Corinth^ w-hich is hem in v-iew. It stands iti a sort of dip,, tbc 
ground rising on the w'cst towards the sumniit and on the east id 
knolL The place is about half a mik ot so to the south-west of, and 
appTDKimatcty on the same letT^I the hamlet of Near it 

there is said to be a stnall tomb ent In the rock^ with a triangular 
entrance. But this 1 did not see, 

[ have dc^icribed Pellcfie from pcrsoniil obwrvotLon, having vkiEcd It fnMW 
lyih October jS^t See otso Leake, j^fcirrai J. p+ ai4; Bohlayek 
p, ; Cuiiin^ Aa^, 1+ p, 4S0 ; BurMarVi i 141 * 

a- p, 399 

27 . 2. The image ia of iTory and goM etc On coins of Peikne 
(Fig, 2$) the goddess Athena is Tepiescntcd standing j she wcais a helmet 
and a long Lcght-fittiiig mboT divided into bariionlal hands or flounces. 
In her left hand she bolds in front of her on ovnl shield, on which them 
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i&ji dc^-lct af sciiic sort: in her right hjind she a lance which she 

Is tJuiisting. 'Fhe CDj^ la inlenrsting because It illustrates whai PausaniLaA 
concsideied to be PhidiaA^s early style. liee liiihuaf- 
Bhimcr and Gardneji Altm. Cpmm^ on Pitus. p, giip 
Krith pL S a. It nTiuld appe:ir to havt been cLLstomiiTy 
for the priestess of Athrna at Pellene to allire her¬ 
self an a Certain day as the goddessr wearing her 
panoply and a helmet with a triple errest See 
pnlyaenas, viii. 59. 

27. g&mefi called TheoxeniA-prizes 

of money. Pmdar fep4!^tedly refers to the games 
held at Pelicne (£?/, \iL 1 56+ is. 146 idiL ] 55 ; 
AV«t. SL Bj). tn t¥tn of these passages {Of. ix. 146 

and iVjwi. s. Ba) he implies that the pidre in the games wus a wnrm 
cluak^ and this i^ canlirmed by the eicpmss staleuicnts of the scholiasts elci 
these passages^ who, howd-er, give die names of the games variously as 
Theciwnia, Philosenia^ Hermara, and Dha. One of the scholiasts [cm 
f^- itL 146) states that the Theaxenin were held in winter+ The cloaks 
of Pcllcne were ^ocis (Pollux, vlL 67; Hesychina, a^iv HrJUvrixai 
XAatrai ; Schol. on Arisuiphane&, Mrwls^ 142E; qj. Suidns, 

Smiho (viiL p. 38:6) mentions the doats of PelJcne and 
the custom of gating them as prizes al the games, but he speaks as if 
the custom had fulien into disuse Probably^ themfore, in his limtt, As 
in the days af Pmisanias^ money pri:ccs had been substituted for tlic 
donks. A festival called Thwxenia inras aUn celebrated at Delphi in 
the montli Theoxenins, A curious custom was abserved at iL Whoever 
brought the Lirgest Itek (yy^i AAfs) reedved a portion from the table of 
the gods. The leek would seem lo ha^-e been placed on ihc tabic of 
the gods to be eaten by Latona, tlie mather of Apollu ; for the cusiom 
w;t5i explained by a story that when Latona was pregnant with ApoUu 
she had hankered after a leek Sec Athenaeus, in p, 373 j Plutaicb^ 
Df numifiit J3; Bilkkh, Pim^trum, 

p. t94r Polemd, ed Preller, p. 67 j/.j Aug. Mominsen, 

P- ^99 m- 

S 7 i 5+ Ihi'imiaclitis. Cp, \Tf 3 . PhilLjstrmtus tells an anecdote 
of him, and mentions his victory aver the redoubtable Pulydamos (ZV 
4 trff j^mnasiica, 22 )* 

27 . 6. Ptdydai™ of ScettlsB. See vL 5* 

27 . 7- OliaeorolL This tjTant was a pupil of Flato and Xenocrates, 
The sour Athenaeuj quotes him (xj. p. 509 b> as one among many 
Instances of men who hud been depraved by Flato^s teaching. 

27 . 9, the MysarcmiL This was probably near the head of the 
i-aOcy of the Sythas or river of Tnlaf^, which flows ut the cBstem foot 
of the mmmtain of Pdlen& Here at the bead of the valley, in a breezy 
wholesome situation high up on the northern slope of the lofty Ml. 
CyUenc, is Use village of Trik^a, wbidi gives its modem name to the 
riv'en The village ls grouped in three separate hamlets, among gardens 
and oTchartis, on. the left hank of iho wbite^ muddy stream, whkib,, 
emerging from a deep and iiurrow ravine, rushes foaoiijig and tumbling 
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in cascades over its rocky bed at a gimt depth below. The disimice 
of Triia/a from Petlene (about y mites) correspoadj welt ro the 60 
Greek mentioned by Pausuiiaa; and ns the char^ter of the 

district^ with its nkMuodant tiJls and strejuns, also answer to bis dcscrip- 
lioo, we may ^ondude that the Mysaeum was m this neE^htHMirhood. 
But Its exact site ttol been determined. 

S« Le^ke^ ^ yp. :r3t-;rzj (who h wrong b ttwl u not 

nvDcc than 3p firrii’mfi m*m Felbee]! i Bohkiye, p* Joj Coftiita* 

j. ph 4£4; Barhbn, G^tgr, 2- J431 J, 490 ^ tmiippwai^ 

pt. 12 r. 

27 ^ jj ff, the Cri^ - a river Sythae, These livcrs are 

probably tbc (ri^ er of M(vd) and the river of Trihrla respect' 

ively^ whieJi desceckd from the mountains above Feheoe^ the fonner 
dowing on the wesLem, and the latter □□ the eastern side of the ondent 
dty. The ri^icr of TwiJtuifa (the Sythas) hills into the sea «t 
(see abovCt p. 1 flo), and the PA^missa (^ murderess') at between 

3 and 4 miles £irrhcr west (see above, p. tSt). Sec Boblnye, 
p 29 X Cutiiusp i. p 479 ; Bttt^Hin, £?e£gTV 3 . 

p 314 ; Baedeker,^ p ^45 PhLlippsoiv pp^ 122, 125. 

Leake and the French surveyors arc certainly wrong in identifying 
the Ciius with the stream wbich daw's into the sea to the west of 
Aegim, and which is now called the VIogsAtEJhs. Their mistake is 
due to misunderstaodiug Puusamas^s w^grds Aly*tpa.% wbich axe 
simply meant tn disdugulEh the westerly from the easterly of the two 
rivers ; the former is ** toward Aegim,-^ the latter Ls toward Bicyon. Sec 
Leakey 391 M to the Sythas sec il 7* B tiQit i ii. 

13 . 3 ? and the Critical Note on the preaeot passage, voL 1^ p. 593. 
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ARCADIA 

THt passaifes of authors iJJustnitive of the local Oolti of Arcadia 

have been qpUeeted by Mr. W* Irntnerwahr In hfa book Z?/tf AW/r «ji^ 
ArJha^m. L ZMf orAm^sst AiTi Ikulit {Leiptigp 
crigin of these cell* has been investigated by Mn Vh Bdrard, in his 
work ifrf Anemiif^ns I. 894 ). Bdrard 

attempts to prove that Arcadian religiptis ire to a lai^je eitent of 
Semitic origio, having been hnporled by Phocnpctan traders. Cp. Mr. 
E, E. Sikeses nniew of the bocilc in T’Aj C/iUrihJ/ ^ewVw, ^ (* B^9S)r PP^ 

67-71- . , ^ 

Amongst other ancient wrilOT who composed apectal^ worn on 
Aitadia were Aristotle {Harpocratjoii, /^h^hdi Jv j 

Art&tode, FragmrnfOt etL V, Rose (Lcipdc, 1886X 4 ^^) i Demaratns 

{PJutarchp Paro/lr/a^ tfi; Frffg^. AtjA fri'aof. MiiUciv 4 - P- 379 )! 

Arehitiniiia (Ptutarch# Qua^jL Grae^, AiiL Gruer. adL 

xMEiiltr, 4. p. 317); Nidaa (Athenaeum, jsiiii p* 609 e j Frog. Mjt 
etL Mtiller, 4. p. 463)5 Helbinicos (Scbol. on Apollonins Rhoditis, L 161; 
Frag. h'sL ^ Midler, i. p, 53)1 Aiistipptia (Dlog^nea Lnertiiis, 

II a, Sj s Clement of Alestandria, Slivm. L 21, p. 3831 ctL Potter; 
Schol. on Thcociittis, L 3 ^ Frag^^it Grarc^ ed. Midtcr, 3. p. 327); 
Amcthiis of Tegea (Dionpin^ Halicnm., F^m. L 49; Frtig- 

Ajj/. Cnuf. ed. Muller^ 4. p. JSS J?-) 

1 . 3. Bom&r sayi that thoy camo to Troy etc. See iTrW, ii 

6 r 3 ifg. 

1 . 4- Godlike PolASgtLfi etc. According to this legfmd Pclasgns 
was sprung from the earih. This legend was followed by Hesiod also 
(Apollodom^ iii. 8. t); but nctotding to anotber baditlon Pela^gus 
was a hOQ. af Zens and Niobe (ApoUddoni^ /jr. 5 Dionysius HabC3ira.| 
Aftiiguiy. Fi*m. i. 17, 3 ; TtRlss^ StAtfl m £jftofi^ri?n^ 481). Pausania^ 
has furnished us wtih a lersg list of the early Arcadian king^ litim Pdasgi^ 
down to Aiistocmtfs IL (viiL i. 4-viii- 5. J3«t whether i\rcadia 

was ever really rmited imder 1 single monarchy^ seems doubtful That 
the Arcadiati cantons did in early times possess a certain mciisure of 
political unity Is proved by the fact that from the middle of the sixth to 
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tlte Idltcr part of the fifth century Rtl they issued a federaJ caina^e 
^Hcad^ Niit^fia A^u^mrum, jyiju The htstf^nc^d worth of Paasaniiis'fi 
Lsl nf Aixiidian kin^^ is examined by Dr, F, H. van Claertritt^GTii Zvr 
if£i Pai/iermas. JIc comes to the concJusion 
thal the list Wiis iTitide up 3.1 a liitc d-nie by i^iiiiiiiLLs (see ivr 6 , i note ji^ 
and afterirards redacted by Sosibiua, .3 contemporary cif Ptolemy 
Philnddplius (AlbeimeLiap sd, p, 4^3 « about ihe middle of the third 
century B,C. 

1 , 5. ahirta made of pig skins. As to skius of aulnuUs ’r'otti by 
the ArcadiitniSi cp. i>^ 1 1^ 3, nio Chrysoslom represents a poor 
pe;^c of Euboea aa cLid in a skin {Or. mu vol. r. p. 116^ ed. Dindorf), 
which confirnis the stalenscnl in Pansojiias as lo the dress of poor people 
Ln Euboea in hi a own thn^ 

1 ^ 6. There arfl miuiy scom-oatuig men etc. Tliis oracle is 
recorded more fully by Herodotus (i, G^)l 

1. 6. the eotmtry wzl 9 named FeldSguii. That rtlas^pa was the 

andenl name of Arcadia is mentioned also by Hetlanicus (cited by 
Stephanus f^yzantlus, j.-p. ’Apwas) and EustaLhius (Cawwff/r in Di&ny- 
sjnm 414)^ 

2 . t. the Lrcaaan See vliL 3S, 5 note, Wth fegiLOl to 

the order in which the various Greek J^tivals were Jii5titutcd+ Aristotle 
held that the EleusmuiH mysteries were the oldest^ that the Panathenijm 
festival came iit*t^ that Lhe nices which Daruttis caused hia daughters' 
suitoR 10 run were the third* diat the Lycaean gomes were the fcninh» 
the funcml gamci of Pelniu the fifth, the Isthniian games the jdath^ the 
Olympic games the seventhT, llie Nemcan games the eighth.^ the funeml 
games of Pairoctus the ninth, and tlic Pitbian games the tenEh. See 
Ihc idifllLuTn on Aristides, Pan^A^n. 333, ed. Dindorf j Aristofle, 

^ V. Rose (LcipsiCi 1SS6]* No. 63? ; Immcrw nhr p /J^V 
Aulirf p 3., According to Helladfus the games wetu insti-^ 
tilled in tile following order—the Panalheninn, the EleusmUn (celcbmied 
by iht Thessalians in honour of Felias), die Isthmian* the Olympian, 
the Semeanrand tlie Pythian (i^hofius, Bid/ia/Arr^ p. 533 b, ed. Bckkcr)4 
2^ 1, the namn Piui&theiiian is iaid to b^ve given theni 
in the time of Thaseua. Cp. Plutarch^ TAe^srus, 34 ; Aug. Mommsen, 
p, 84 jTy, 

2. 2- Gnuua and 2 eufl wroatled at Olympia etc, Cp. v. 7, 6 
aud la 

£. 3 the HtETBame of Supreme etc. Sec i. ifiu 5 noEe, Cecrops 
was said to have founded the altar as wed as the ritual (Ensebiys, 
Prof/dr. k . ^ 15 ), 

2. 3, Lycaon brought a human babe to the altar of LycMan 
Zens. A slightly different ircTsion of the Jegeud was that Lyrmon enter¬ 
tained Zeus M table and to test his guest's dcvuuly Mrved up i dish of 
huuLan. fiesh, and that for this impiety he was turned by the god into a 
wolf (Ovid* JMam. I 316^319; Servius, on \^irgi; L 731], 

A^^rding lo some ii was Lycaon’s tsvm Mrn Nyxtimus whom the cruel 
father thus slew and dished up (Clement of AlcKandria, Pre/rrfif. il 36, 
p- 31* ed. Potter; Nonnus^ Zbtfityr. xvilL ao J^iy.; AroobitK^ tv, 34); 
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according to otlier^^ t}i£ victim was Lyiaon's grunciat^a Ajtos (Hyginus, 
Ajfrofiffm. ii. 4 )r Jn another version of the legend it iraji ant Lyeacm 
btil hifi. som who did the wicked deed (Apolladorus^ liL S. i t TecCzcs, 
S^Aaf. tf'fl) 4SJ ■ JTy;EiTius^ JuiA, See [Tmneirwahr, 

JJss AW/fj p. 14 \lr, V. Berard ar;gu« that LycMan 

Zeii3 was otiginaLly a Semitic Baa]^ who&e warship was im|»rt<^ into 
Arcadia by the Pho^idans /Vrjr^>w liij Cul/^i Awv^niiVnj^ p. 49 

2. 4. the men qf thkt time —- sat with them at table. 
Amongst the men whn lixre said to have entcrinincd the gods al table 
were Lycaon (see the preeoding note) and TantaJiit ; and it is remark- 
ahtc that TflnUlus, like L>Tami, is said to hnvc tested ilie divLiity of bis 
guests by setting bcibrn tbem the flesh of hi;! own son •[Servlus^ on 
iiL 7^ and Am- H 603 ; cpt HyginLis^ FoA. 8j)l Both 
legends point to a custom of hiuaiao satribce. 

2^ 4^ Bach were Atiiftaeua etc. I>lodoRi$ says fiv. 81 ]i tbaE: 
An^tacus received divine honours rreiu mini for the bendit^ which he 
had cooferred upon chcin by his tLseful dlscovxrim For Bome of these 
discoveries sec note on vilL 4- I ' Adristas.' 

2 . 6- a man has always hqqtt tiimed Inta a wolf etc* Cp. g j 
above, and vj. 8. 2. Accurding to the story mentioned by i^Jato 
puAUr^ Tx p. 565 d e) a human \-ictim was sacrificed at the sanctuary of 
Lycaean ^eui^ one of his hnwch was mixeil with (he bowels of animaJ 
victims, the whole was consunned by the worshippersj and the m.-in who 
unwittingly ale the human bowel was duingcd into a wall According 
to Kuanthes, a Greek noiter quoted by Pliny (Ab/, Af>4 ’idiL Sr), lots 
were CB3t arnong a certain £unt|>v ^^T'd he upon whom the lot fell was 
tlte were w olf Being led to the brink of a tom he stripped himself, 
hung his clothes on an oak-tree^ plunged Into the tarn, and^ swimining 
acroM it, went away into desert places. There he was changed Into a 
w^olf and lumlcd with wolves for nine years. If during the niiie years 
he abstained frum preying upon men, he retunied to the tun m the 
end of the nine years^ swam back aern?® it and rccovcTud his human 
shape and the very^ clothes be had put off; but he now- found himself, as 
a man, nbe years older itukii he had been when he became a wolf In 
lht& version of die story it it not sud that the man who became a wolf 
had eaten human flesh at the sacrifice oflered to Lycaean Zeus* But it 
IS probably implied that he did so ; for immediately after telling the 
story PImy metidona, on the authority of the writer Scopaa, the case of 
a Parrhasian named Demaenetus who at the sacrifice to Lycaean Zeus 
lasted the bowels of a boy victim and was consequently turned into a 
wolf; but in the tenth year he w-as changed back Into a man, practised 
boxing, BTid won a priie at OI>™pla, Augustine teds the same stories 
as Plinyi quoting Varro as his authority {Uc dv. /?fi; aviil 17)* Varrn^ 
in turn, probably copied from the Greek w rkets meutioned by Pliny. 

The ancients were funfliar with ihe idea of were-woIvc5^ that of 
men who have been transformed or who have the power of transforming 
tbemselves by magic into woIvk for a longer or shorter time, Cp. 
Virgil, ^-iiL 98 1^, ; Petronlus, It was beliei-ed that every 

nian of the Nctiri, a tribe of eastern Europe, was annuzilEy turned bito a 
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wolf for n few da>-s (Herodcrttis* W. idJ), The belief b werewolves has 
prci'ailcd widely hi uicdjae^’al and modern Europe. Ifi GennaiTiy ihe 
ttian is siippoMil to turn into a wolf by ^ILtng on a girdk or shirt made 
of wolRtin or a girdle made of liuman skin. According lo some, ihe 
t nati SO iratufnnned remains a wolf for time days f accojrding to othefsp 
he is a woif for three, seven, or nine jeart To draw the were-wnlfs 
blood tfi opposed to change him back into r man. The belief that 
men can tuni into wolves or other wild animals Ls not confined to 
Europe, bat h found in many parta of the world. 

Srt Grimm, ^ P- 9^5 5 ilerfi, Brr (Stuitt- 

cait, tB 62) f E. B. Tjflcrtr, /VjwffVjnf f'liZ/wnr,* I, p. 30S ; fL AiufreCj 

/^aiullilew irm/ ffiret scries), pp. 6z4o; Setittk^i 

/TffAJ £ 1 * /d I. p 289 

A dose parafld to the wetfr-wolvea of Mt. Lyes^s is furaiahed by a 
negro family nt Banana (West Africii^* who by means of a charm com¬ 
posed of human embryos arc bdie^'ed to turn themselves Into leopiird.4 
in the gloomy depths of the forest; but as leopard^ they iparc liuniaD 
Ih-cs, for if they once lapped hinmm blood, they would remain leopards 
for ever (A. Bastian, Pff (jn der Loarr^-K&ffr, 3+ 

p. 248). 

2. 7* Niohs on Mnimt fiipyluii sheds tears In ffnnuner. Cp. 
Homer, //. wdv. 6^4 ryf, ; Ovid, Af/A vi. 511 jy. ; Paui i 3 h 3^ and 
note on V. 13, 7, voL 3. p. 555. 

2 . 7- they bltjw through a pierced shell The trumpct'shell of the 

Tritons and the tmisic they dre w from it are ciftcn mentioned by classical 
wHtcrt, See Virgil, Arnr vi. 171 ^ Jf -1 Lucan, k. 

34S j^. I Siliijs Italiois, iiv. 373 j^. I Pliny, M ix. 9 t Hyginusi 
Asfnr^wm. IL =3 5 Nonnas, Dron^i. vi, 372 jf^^. [ Blephani, in Cempft 

{Sl Petersburg) fur 1870-71, p. 40 f. ; F. R. Drcsslerj. 
uffd Trifpmft (Wunen, p. n. The line tu AVords- 

worth^s sonnet^ 

Or liMT old TritoQ blow his wrwlh^d |K>rn, 
will occur to the reader, 

3p ]. the other sons founded cities where they chose. The 
fnllowing account of the varians sctUemcnts of the sons of Pelasgiis may 
have been taken by T^oussmiaSp directly or indinxtlyt from Phcrecydes^ 
who emwneratKl the sons of Pclaagus and die acttJemenls which they 
founded (Dionysius HuilirarTu, AjiL L t3: AuA GVtLfr. rd. 

MUllcr, 1. p. 92). 

3. 3. Maweus. Mr. V+ Bc^tard coinpareii this name with the kindred 
names Macai (x. 38, 4}^ Ma^cnrta (below^ J 3) etc., and cDixuecting it 
etymologlcBlly with Melcarth sees in it a proof of Phoenician iuJluence 
in Arcadia (Br ^engim dij Cn/fer Arca^'efn^ P- 17)- Lp. note on i. 
J7, 2, *M3u:crifiJ 

3, 2r Homer made a anmame of Hcnni^ See BtaJ, 185. 

3. 3. Homer calls ^rich in sheep.* Sec I/Ajd, H 60s- 

3, S, Oenotrtks-crossed iJi aliijrs to Italy etc. See Dionysitifi 

Halicarm, Afr/i^taY- A'£?jw. L 1113^ 
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3. bIi^ tnm&d CallistQ into a bear. Tn the gmsii ^ries of h \5 
paintings at Dc]phi| PpSygnotiw repTOcmteii C^lSkid acated pn n beax- 
akip (ii 31. [q)^ CalHsto's lun wa& Arca^ 'tlie bear man’ (fram arJtoi 
*a bear^). Hence the Arcadians are the Beor-foUL Cp, 

Andrew Lang, p- 12S. It ia wprtt tinting in this 

coTUicipon tlMl A trtIriH tn, a. descettdant of Arcaa, urn said to have been 
suckled by a bear (ApnllisdomSp lii. Qw 2). There is an elaborate rtinnn- 
grapb pn the Callistn myth by IL Franz^ Cailiatiis fabula^' 
Lajinigrr Sfudt^ft/Hr ^hsi. 12(1 pp. 233-365. Acrisius 

vTAi Hid to have been descended from a bear (Hcracildes Pnnticus^ in 
Fra^^ MsL tjrxa/r. cA. TtlLillcrj 2. p. 223). 

3 , 7. tbfl stars known as the 0 T«at Boar, It is a curious coin- 

ddence that by the Innuits {EscpiiTnaux) ef Alaska and some ItidiaTi 
tribes of Ndrtli America the some cnpsttJlatioii is colled the Great Bear 
(W. H. Dali, A/asJta anJ iVr p. 145 j Lofitan, J/aw/'j 

AmAri^wm^Xf 2, p- 139 ; Chiirlc™xt ifufotrr i£t /a 
Pruttriy 6. p. 14S}. The Iroqiinis tell how a party of hunters, ptirsniug 
a beatr were attacked by a monstrous stone ginnt^ who destroyed oil but 
thret nf thtm. Tlie tbreifc, luyntitidr widi the bcilr^ weru carried np hy 
invisible spirits to the sky, where the bear can still be se^n, pursued by 
the hrst hunler H'ith hi^ bPw and by the Second with his ketUe, while 
the third, who is further behind, is gathering slicks. In autumn the 
arrows pf the hanlere wound the bcaxi and his blood, dripping from the 
sky, tinges the leaves of the forest with a blood-red staiic Sec E. A. 
Smith, * Myths of tlio Iroquois,’ Anm/Ati Psfiort /Ai PMntaH t/ 

fWashington, 1 3 S3}, p. Si. 

tr whiah Homer meatlom cit See 

4 . I. which last art hp acimirod fstm Ad^Htaa. 'Hiis Adristas 
is otherw ise unknnw'n, but the name is prebahly derived from a verb 

*to wind thread off a red* (Hesychiu^ stTp^frTm)* 

From the same stem comes a/non^ *the warp of a web* (cp, CL Curtiiis, 
C 7 n>i:A £fymahgifj^ p, 60). SylhuTg conjectured that the name 
Adristus in die te^t nf Paimuias is a curruptiun of ATiHCncUs; he pro¬ 
posed therefore to read "Apurrajwi' for 'Ai^pHrm. ll is true that to 
Aristaeus wus ascribed the invention of vnrious useful arts, such as the 
culdvattou of the olive and of sitphium, the fnakLag of ollve-ulE and of 
cheese, and the construction of beehives and the extraction of honey 
(Diodurua, iv. £1Schol on Theocritus, v, 53 ; Schnl, on Aristophanes, 
894 j Justin^ jdiL 7. lo; Plinyp N, Af. viL 199); but the 
invenlion of spinning is not said to have been one of his discioveriei 
Sec W. H. RosdicrT, ■ Dcr Hcros Adristas,' rial's JMr^iL^Jkrr^ 27 
(rSIi)^ pp, 670-672. 

A 2. Eptmeliada^ The Eplmeliads or EpimElids, as they were 
generally caJkd, were the nymphs who cared for flocks and herds 
(Bckker’a Gnrrr^, ry line 7 ; Schol. pn Ilnuicr^ /A xiL 

8]p Some mortal ruen arc said to hare chkllenged them to dance, and 
being x’anquished were turned by the nymphs mla trees (Antunlntifi 
Liberahs^ Tra^sfirwt. 31), 

4 . 2. Altaians. Cp viii. 25. 11. 
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4. Azania- T\it Anco/dian district of Azajiia isi said to have 
comprised ScvcntccTi cities I^tid td have becti diiiided lunon^ three 
trib^ the l^arrhastins, tlie Aianians, »nd che Trapecutitmis ^SlephdiiLJS 
ByzanLiuSr xr. It included the veatem and nGrtlKwealcm 

p^rts of Att^adiii; for we are Idld that it butdejed ou WM^ {SlrahOj viiir 
p. 336]^ and that k included P&ophis [Poi^rbiuSf iv. 70) nnd Pheoctm 
(3tcphtmEi5 Byintitius, i «id froin the tnythicaJ ^enealo^es 

gi^-ec hy^ Pausanlas below 4 and §} wc Itiftr that it included Clitnr 
ajiii LTcasuitL Cp. K, O. Muller^ i^arar/',* 3. p. 436 ; E. Curtius^ F^hp- 
r, p. \^i* 

4. j- Hid people in FhryeiEi who dwell about the cavii callod 
BtennOB. As to the cave set sc. 31. 3, The city of Azani in Phryg^Ea 
is Tnctiboned by Btrabo (xii. p. 57^)* 'TTit niinsr fnclading a thealre^ 
a stadium, and a beautiful [ddIc temple of Zeus in goad po^FervadoiiH 
an; at a place called T£A^di?fir-//isx^ {W. J, Hamilton, jji 

Ati^ (LofidoEi^ 1^42% I- pp^ 101-104 *■ Smiths DkL ef 

tM»A G£flgr* I. pr 353 ^ According: to Hermagents [tiled by 

Siephanus ByzantitiSf nt", W^ttvoi) the triw? name of die city wras 
Exouanoiin, which in the native langtiage meant * hedfrehog-foKt* atid 
the name whs cxphitied by ^ story that m time of senrrity a certain 
Euphorbus had appeased the gods by sacrificing to iheiti a hedfiehog 
and a foK, and that in consequence the people hid nmde him their 
priest and Ling. The legend points to the existence of a nice of 
priesdy Lings or popes^ with spiritHnl and temporal powerp such as 
reigned at PessinnSr Comnn.i, nnd other cities of Asli Minor M. 
Ramsay, JLisiarf£aL 0/Asia p, 146 

4. 3 . pMtB apeak of Tagea M ' tha lot of Aphiiias,* The ex¬ 
pression is used by Apallunius Rhodfus (Ar^mntL I i63)l €p. Pans. 

viiL 45, u 

4 * 4- Elatns - Elfitea. Cp. x. 34. 2. 

4. 5 . On -Uie death of Awn. -gamea wero held. Cp. v. r. 8 . 

As to hitiefal games see note on L 44. 8. To the examples there given 
add that of the Thractrms, aitrangsE whom the ftmeraJ of a wealthy man 
was Tegnlariy edebrated with game&j in which the winners recdvcd 
prizes [Herodotus, v. Sv 

4. 6. Thfl ftOTT of the death of I^hy^ etc. The refiMence seems 

to be to iL 36 , 6, though the death of IsEJiys is not there expressly 

mentioned. 

4 . &. Autoly^^ns^ Autolycus was the hlaster Thief of Greek stnry^ 

He stole cattle and had the power of so changing the shape and 

colour of the italen beasts that it was impossible for theic owners to 
know them atjain. Thus he amassed grejat u^eallli, far he was ncii’nr 
dececEeiL See PheitcydcSj 63 ML CTwr. ed. Muller, j. p_ 87 

jy.)! Hygintts. Fak aoi ; Ovid, li, 313 jjr^, j SerM-iu^, on Virgil, 

At/i. L 79 r Tzetzes, Sck^. m Lyctfpkwun, 344 * Euaiathius, on Hamer* 
ILsl 267, p. E04, bae 25 igq^i rhC, on Homer, fV. xix. 396, p. 1871, 
line 6 jpy. 

4. 7 * kUled by & Hops, Aepytns was smd to have been 

killed on a branch of ML Cyllene where snnka nf the sort called 
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nbiKmdcd. Eqq tiH. t&. 7 As id the descriptiaD which Fausanias 
hert fiiifts of ih-C: iiiiikc^ it haa been ohservciJ hy the Fret>ch suTveynr^ 
that *^* a. better description CDuld not have been gvmx a natutalLst 
whn had made a special ^tudy of reptiles" dt 

x 3 /ijrAfj yoL I. par Bary dc VtnCetit, p. 400 Another 

anciccLC writer describes the of ML Othrys La Thessaly as a viper 
whose eolour ^'aried according to the nature of the soil in which it 
lived f those whlich lived in {^rass were gjeen^ and those whi^ lived in 
snnd were sandy^Ioured *, their bite was venamDiis and caused thirst 
([Aristotle,] Miru^^ Auioif^. Aclian says that the colour of the 

chang^ widi that of the ground over which it movedt and that its 
bite pnoduced putrefaction and instant death [iVai, artist. xvL 40)^ The 
creature seems to have been a ^iper of the species called Qr/wAffr 
by Liiinaeus, It abounds in the East and is justly dreaded 
by the inhabitants of the Morea Very small bright-coloured Lndividuats 
of the species are s«n in spring. The larger indi^'iduoub^ measuring 
from I ^ to IB inches In length, Have a sort of homelike protuberance 
on the muiile, which gives them a peculiar appearance. See 

da J/i?rrf 5 f, voL 3, Jitn parric, par J, G, and E. G^ 

Saint-Hilaire, p. 74, 

4. 9^ put her and the child into a chest etc. Augers son was 
Tetephui Sec note on L 4. 6. Cp, viiL 47: 4 j vilt, 4B. 7v 

4 . 10, Arnlthotia. See iiii, tl. 4 note. 

4, 1 o. Ancaeufl fsaOed with Jaaon to Ookhie. On this expeditJon 
he was accompanied by his tindes Amphldamas and Cepheus:, the sons 
of AJeua [Apollonius Rhodius^ Arg^n, L i6t ; as to Amphldamas 
and Cepheus, see ^ 8 of the present chapter). 

8, t. a more probabk icconnt than the one I ga^e formerly. 
Sec L 41. 2 note, 

B. 1- Timandra-married EchetntLa. Cp Apollodorus^ liL to. 6. 

&. 2. Agapenor- led the AxoadlaiiB to Troy. See Homer, 

//. li. dog. 

5 . 2. the otorm-carried Agapenor and the Arcadian flaet 

to Oypms. Cp. ApoUodonis, ecL k. Wagner, p. aig. That Eotne of 
the Cypriotca were of Arcadian descent is menfioned hy Herodotus (viL 
90J. The legCTud of an Arcaricaji scttlemtut in Cyprus is so fer coun¬ 
tenanced by the raembEaucc between the Arcadian and Cypriote cOalcuts. 
Sec Cauer, /ffjrr. Gra^eJ^ pp. 289, J03. 

d. 2. Agaponor-huHt the ^nctnary of Aphrodite at Old 

Paphofl. Strabo says [jdv, pu bSj) iHui Paphos [f>. New Paphos} was 
founded hy Agapenor ; but though he mentiDns the ancient sanctua^^ of 
Aphrodite at Old Paphos^ he does not speak of Agupenor as founiler. 
The sunirttiary of Aphrodite at Old Paphos has been excavated by 
English archaeologists in recent years. See /oi£r$$id qf SivdtVs, 

9 (iBSSk pp. 147 a6j. 

6+ 2. OiiIgL Genera] do Cesnola idenrilicd the modem rihage or 
town of A/Ai£/i£} as the site of the ancient Golgi^ and here he excas'ated 
a. ttntpTc which by some wiis supposed to be t^t of Aphrodite. This 
however, has been disputed by Mr. Neubaucr., 
vat. IV 
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S« Etrvt a. S. m UBp 3 - 7 i), pp. 363 - 37 *: *3 (f& 7 *K Ia 

JJ“ ^ PF< i3l“J38 \ Ccfinob, CjghTw, flu- 4 himI C^fJf 

sjv^ajp^, 4 (137S}, pp, r4&'l^ 1 ^ 2 -lOi i K;, KcialmPCT* *Der ongebEkhe 
AphrDULte^tetnj^id m mm 

iUffjnHLT^fl/lfi 77 ), pp, 671-693. 

5. 3 . lAodice. Cpr v]ii. 53- ^ 

5 . s. entrance to which-ia etlU forbidden. Cp, vlil. 10. 

3 jf. Fof HthcT sanctuaries wlucb no one was ever allofred to enter, 
sec isr, 3 o. 8 j vm. 30. = ; viii. 3S. 6, The sanctuary of Fear at Sparta 
was always Iccpt shut, althpo;^Th we hear of it being once open b^- 
:icddcnt (Flularcli, S). Cp. Lobeck, A^j^/off/^Aainus, p, 379 

note [s]. Other sanctuancs were open io the pncitta or priestesses 
nione, and sometTirtes even lo them only on^e a year. See li, ic. 7 ^ 
viL zj. 3 j liii. 36, 5; viil 47, 5 note Tbc image of Hera at Aegium 
Tnight be seen by no one hut the pnestess (\*tL 33. 9)^ 

5. fi. three generatlonj before. Cp. ApnllodoniSp ii 8 . 2 ^ 

HcixfdotUH^ tiL 36. 

5 . 6 . soenred himnalf and the AreadiAna eiL Cp. Herodotus, 

I 171. 

Sh 8 . the ancient wooden nnage of Black Demeter at Phkalla. 
Set viii. 43 . 3 jy, 

^ 5 . 9- I shall have to make mors meiitloii of Chorilici^ etc See 
vir^ 4S. 4 and 5. 

6. 11.^ a aanctUMy of Artemis HiLniain.ed Mynuua. Sec viii. 13. 

S* 13. hB, taO| wan stoned to death etc. Sec iv. 22, 7, As to 
the def^t of the Mes^cnians at the Great Trench see iv, j 7, 

6. 4 - a pass into Arcadia from Argolia by Hysias, Sec iL 24. 5-7 

with the Holes. 

e* 4 - two other parses --ono throngh FrlnuH — tha other 

threngh tho Ladder. Paiuianias here resumes the description of 
the paises froin Argos to ^lanlmea which he laid broken off in ii, 25, 
The pass of the Ladder (AlMmax) which* he here describes 4 and cj 
is a ctindnuation of the route described by him in IL 35 ^ 4-6- the 
pass of the Primis 6 down to 8, 3) 15 a continuation of the rmtte 
described In iL 25, 1-3, 

FfOffl Argos (WO aiain passu l«d wutwatd nvw ihe domof Mdiuit 
^^ mnnisius to Mantinea, and these can without diffid^lty be ideotified as 
the pass of the Prinus and the pass of the Ladder respectively. The 
Prinus Is the sotithcm ant) more direct of the two. The toad stsirts 
from Argos ia a northerly direction, but soon bends round to the west, 
and in about ar Iwur fiom Anjos enters the narrow, somewhat taH,> jmd 
mofloionous, valley of ilie Charndrus. After following the v^tev of the 
Charadrus for about an hour find a hall; the path diverges from it to the 
north at a plate cjilled CAHdTtas. It follows the course of a oorthem 
tnbuuvr>-of the Cbaiadrua and gradually ascends to kana, a little viUage 
neiilidg among olive-gmves and fig-trees in a sheltered Hollowon the 
teio-SKle. The white-waPed, red-rwfed houses are dotted over the 
slope, each with ns gjeeo plot of field tmd gaidcn beside it. The 
village IS not, however, at the suimnil of the pass. Be>'ond it and 
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biffhcr up h a mined cliapci uf St Elios, ccmspicuoiis frcrni the fiiw 
clump of vcr>' old holTy E3aks thi-jf gfowis beside it As the andent 
Greek itame fur Lhe hully oak was (modetn Greek /frVrjjri), we 

may infer that the pass receivpa its natric of Piinus or *hiaUy oak * from 
a clLunp or wood of these trees^ The pass then ascends ver>^ steeply 
into o region of dork^ sharp-pointed pines^ crosses a nninber of clear and 
dopioEis rills ^the sources of the Itmchus), and rans fur seme time at the 
bottom of the deep bed of a stream. It nevei^ however, follows the bed 
of the [nachus^ hut skitting the hUls at a much higher leveJ keeps the 
glen of that river in view for a long time at a great depth below. On 
the south is seen the bate rocky peak of Ml of the highest 

summits of the range of Arteinisias. From the watershed a atony path 
leads steeply down Into the ilat sodden e^rponscr of the Fallow Plain^ on 
the farther side of which rises a bleak chain of grey limestone hids. A 
Winding stream conveys the water of the plain lo a chasm bclow^ the 
village of which stands on die steep hilbside at the foot uf the 

On a ledge high above the village ii n monastery among 
cypresses* jind higher still there shoots up a huge iantasde ppimacle of 
rocL The traveller who has reached Tn^^ami i$ in Arcadio. 

Tllis iwilc hoi been described by \V, G. Chirk p, E14 j^,), 

Coiue flftd MlcharELs {* Rapporio tin vtafigio ndk Gieclil,' /ki/rfif/i?, 

3.5 <lS6fJp ptit 11^36), umW, Luring {ynunra/ Herrmr SivdtiJ, 15 flS95)i 
|i. So j^i) I foUawcd the same rnute Twin Argos es hu^ as after which, 

initefliJ of divefgiiig to the right (iiorth)p I kepi «tra%hi un to ihe hamlet of ilifos', 
then Meiiileti to the hocitct of ihe Cnat of the ridge^ aiiui40de&euiiilcdl 

to iitx note on iL 2 ^ tj. But tbit the route by (not by 7 «i^ 

was ihe andenl Priusu is proved by PAUSanks s miEenKait tint the riixiiu 
pawed the s^eirtes of the liuudii^ (iL 3 ; rilL 6, 6). For these arntreet me on 
the northern ride of Ml AitciuUtu*, wfiercoa is on the fcjuthem kJ-tI*-. 

Tlie pais of the Lndder is to the north of the Primis pass and is 
much more ctnaiitousv Alter leaving Aigoa in a northerly diitctiou^ 
the rtiHtc, instead of turning sharp round to the west up the ATilJey of 
the Chanidros, follows the broad stony bed of the Jnachus m a great 
curve first to the uoqrth-wc&t and then to the souih-wi!:5.L The villages 
of AWff'jSf/iJjf and ITt^arth' ate passed in the vaJIey. After ^aparr/i 
the path winds in a series of rigxags up a very steep mountain-wah^ and 
then dcsccfidi, in another scries of ligiags, the foce of an ci^ually steep 
mountaiurwal] to die village of Tbcro izan be little doubt that 

the pass received its name of the Ladder {Altimij:) frotn this very steep 
ascent and descent aver the ridge. The steps af which Pausotiias 
speaks are stiU in use i they may be seen near the top of the pa\% on 
its eoittcru ridCv Apparently they are built up of small pieces of rock 
rather than cut in the rude itself So sha^ is the descent cm the 
western side tltat seen from near Stmgiti the ligiags look liTry like a 
ladder and would account for the tmnic of the pass even if there were 
no steps. The aummii of the ridge now goes by the name of Pitrffs 
gates *) on account of the shaip-pointcd rocks u'hich here shoot up 
anil between which, as thrciugh doorways^ the path runs. From 
the route goes over the low ridgn of Ml Aleslus to the tillage ufPiierni\ 
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and tfaen s^kiiu ihe western foot of Ml AJe«iu^ in a south-westerly 
tiom to Mantinca. 

This rMlIe WiiA tmTcrecd and -diwlhci! by L. Ross pp. uid 

W, luring ig {185^5)* jil Si ly+J 

The Xw^ pAHcs of Eit PnDu>; jmiJ jjtdder(AYiivvajc} weie first ptopetSyklrtitificd 
by pp. 125-JJ^ who B rigbtty fedbw^ tij' K, Cunius (/t/iji. 1. 

pp. Z44-J46 j 2. 414 lluiBifln {Gt^. 2. pu- 61 ly., aoS, 214X Mr. 

in rtw (2. jx 375 ml and Mr. LoHng 

Sttidtei, 15 [1S9SK PF' &J-S2). Lcakfl torilraled TOrreclly tbfi line of Xht Lodder 
pa 5 B (Afawt 3 * P> S 3 ) S he is wrong in tnafcb^ tbe Pflmi» fuail go by 
TamiH^ and hti mBljikc U to the Fatlov (*«■ Mle on tHL 7, r) bo^ hhn 
in a muctdlfc hk pp. 367-377- He BccmB ipot tu hn^fe cioecd 

cither of the pusca- 

G. 4- Mel&n^ea., &0111 wMch the drioMiig-wiiitei' comes down to 
Msjit±Dea. Mebugca may have been on the site nf a ^nllage 

situated m a tcccss on the western eide of the Alcsfns, about Ehrce- 
quarters of an hmar to the nortliHeast of MantinesL Hera there are 
abundant and perennial :£pring5^ and skirting the western foot of Ml* 
.‘Mesius betweta Pl^^nn and the mins of Mantinea I* Ross obsen^ed 
an BrtfGcinl dam, vdth squared bEocks of stone strewn along it. He 
thought that it had fonued part of the aqueduct whidi brought ibc 
water from PiAeruM [MelangcaJ to Mantinea. Mr. Lortng, huwe^rt 
remarks that Eow ground intenenea between the spring; and the site of 
the town^ so that if Mdaiigea was at there niu&E have been a 

raised aqueduct id convey the it-atcr to TVlantiiiea, and of such an 
aqueduct he found no trace, 

r. p. log; 3, p, 53; L* 'Rota, p, 13&; Curtisti, 

^ ^ Rlirdan. t;r^. p, 214; Baedck^,^. joa | Gprwff-/ m™. 2. 
-nqg, e/Siwi^Ut (1895), p. S| Bobbye 

I4i}_wfufi^ty ^dentihid Mefangciii with the mini at JsiJ^inna. 

G. s, the fonn^ of the Maliasts ete, RniLer less than a mile 
to the north of Manttneai, at the western foot of .Ml Aleslus, Is a copious 
spring now called TnpffAi. it rises just opposite to, and east of^ the 
conicaj insulated hill of Gffurfsmiiij which springs abruptly fjum the pEalii 
a httle way to the nrarth of Mantinea, Trt^cAi fs probably the spring 
of the xMellasts. B^ide It is a great qmidranguJikr foundatior^ which 
probably formed part of the hall of DionysusH It measures 57 metfes 
long by 75 metres broad, and 1$ fonned of large, iinsqunred stoncL 
ThepTesent road passers through iL Below the road there are other 
foundations, which apparently also belonged to the product of Dionysus 
and were perhaps connected wish the upper part by a slaircase. The 
discoiiTiy of a statue of a Satyr at the place confimis the supposiLioa 
that the nitos are timsc of the sluine of Dionysus 

^ ^ Curtiai, /VA/, 1, p, Burtiliin, Wr. 3. 

p. 214 ? :r. p, 3801 ^ Crrr. 14 (iBgo), p 77 /y, 

S. 6, on this moimtiaiG them is a tompla of Artemis etc. See 

ii* 25, j, 

G, 6i Aeschylns and. others uaJl the Tnajchnn an Arg iwR river^^ 


See Leske, 

Pf/flp. 1. p Z+i 

380 ; \V. 

AVvAf frierj p. 
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In Ehc citaEt tnigctitcs of ^\cs<:hy!uis the ptict n&whcre to call iht 

exprtsily an Arglvc: river 

7. *^0 Pallaw FIaIil This Is undoubtedly the amah pb.iii of 

Tripiivia^ surrounded by bHls citept on the 9011th, On the w-cst it h 
boLinded by the iow range of ^iL Alesius, which, ninning north and 
south, divides it from the plain of MantiTteo. On the cast rise tbs high 
Ti>qky slopes of Moiiiit ArtemisLuSt with the village of nestling 

at tla fooL The red-roofed houses of the village, with a large church in 
their midstr rise one above the other on the steep hill-sidc. On the 
west the village Ls unhed hy a ridge to a rockyf Eat-tapped bill which 
runs out like a promontory into the Fallow' Plain and partly encloses it 
on the south. On this dai^topped hill are the ruins of Ncstanc (see | 4 
noteX 

Viewed from the prorntmlor^'-llke hill of Nestane^ the Fallow Plain, 
hlhowr pu lunger but covered with a patchwork of irutizc-helds, is seen 
stretched out in a dead level on the north, with a meandering 

through it in serpentine curves Just at the northern foot of the Mil 
this stream disappears into the large chiism mentioned by Pausaub^. 
The plain is said to be dooded in winter. To the south of the hM of 
Ne^tane il extends away to the south idl k is terminated by low blue 
hills at the foot of which, dimly perceptible, lies To^j/Z/faL In the 
middle dl^tance^ oti a low projecting hill^ is a mined mcdfam'al castle. 
The rtiml solitude of the scene, with its grecQ spreading phdti, its wind¬ 
ing river, its mined castle, its lonely hills^ Is truly Aica^aiL 

See Ikihlaye!, p I4] ; L, Koss, Mn'sttt, p, 133 jy, j Curtiufi, 

I- p, 145 s \Vi G, Clarkt /V/^, p. i ; Vtscher, p, 342 /y,; 

skJr /aI/ilu^J^ 33 (lS6i), p, 26 i Enrsiarr, 3. p, 2O& ; 

2. p. 3J0 f Philipp™, /yibjssifmfr P» 7 ^ Leake has wholly niiiplsced the 
Fallow Plimi+ which he iriEntiM with the vale or phtirr of 3 or 4 ndlea ta 

the south of 54 /V/jrj^nr 3&7'377)- 

?. 2, DinetH See note on iL 3^, 4. 

7 . 2. the ArglTes threw hotsee-into DinOi The Rliodians 

annually dung a chariot and four hotses into the sco, for the use of the 
bun, who was supposed to ride round the sky in a chariot (Festtis, p. 
I 3r, ed. MLilEer). The Ih^Tians annnaliy drowned a horse as a sacrifice 
(ServiLis, nn Virgil, L 12)^ The Trojans are said to have throw^n 

liv'e horses into the river Scamander as oderings (Homer, //iW, suL 
132J, The Magi in Xerxes's army Haciificcd white horses to the ri^nr 
Strymon {Herodotus, viL 113). UTien a storm had shatiered the dcct 
of his enemy Augustus, the admlr^ Snutus Pampei us was fully coiifirTncd 
in bts behef that be himself was a son of Po&eidon; so he put on a 
5^-h|uHt rnbe and threw horses (and some said men) into the sea (Dio 
Cassius, xlviiL 48), Tiridates prepared to saenfioe a horse to the river 
Euphrates (Tacitus, Armah, vl 37X Alexander the Great sncriliccd 
bulls and dung the caroasses, along with golden cops, into the Indian 
Ocean as oiferings to Fnsddon (Arrian^ Aftnk vu 19- 5)- The 
people of Tityns arc said l* have been a merr>' and Liughtcrdoi'TJig 
folk; but at last+ tired of frivolity, they appealed to the Delphic oracle 
to tdl them how they might become more staJd and demure. The 
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nrajdtf Inrormed them ibal if tli.ejf could cast a bull into tbe sea as a 
gacridee to Foscidott witliout laughin^^ they' nijtiliJ he sober and serious 
ever Eifttr. Sa they composed their fe^tuies and proceeded to epn^ 
sLunmate the sacrifice; but n remark let fall by a little buy upset tbeir 
gravityj aud they ttmained as merry a5 cvtr_ See Athenaeus, vi. p. 
26 [ d e. For the custom of throwing biiUs into the sea to Poseidon 
see also SuidaSr sjp^ \ Fliiltirch, S/pUm jThpjhtl^^ 20. 

Near Syxaajse there was a pool called Cyaoc, where Fluto was said to 
have carried off Proserpine. Beside th.is^ pool an aiuiiiaJ festival was 
held^ at which bulls were drawled in the pool as a public aacrifiett and 
pri^-ait persoiii offered inTerior victims (Dit?durufi^ v+ 4). On Greek 
&acriiice$ to water-dirinitlcs see Paul Siengeh *Die Opfer der Flus“- 
und Qucllgoithcjteu in Griechenland/ 28 

ppL 733-736 i on sacrifices of horses^ sec the same writer's article^ ' Die 
Pferdcopfer dcr Gritchen/ 39 (1880), pp^ 

The custom of saoifidn^ aninialaf and especially horses^ to water- 
spirits has been practised beyond the limitB of the ancient world 
Rusiian pca^antB bdiev^c that the waier-spmt, called Vodyanyt sleeps in 
winter^ but wakes up,, angry and hungiy% in spring. So to appease 
hsm^ in some places, they buy a horse, whidi they feed welt for three 
daj'S j then they' tie its legs mg-etlier, smtEu its head ^ith honey* deck 
tls mane wiih red ribboos, tic two millstones to its neck, and at 
midnight throw it into an icc-holc, or, if the frost has broken up, into 
the midclJc of a nvet. The water-spiril is also the patron of bee*; 
hence it is usual to shut up the firat swTirm nf the year in a. bag and to 
ding itf w'eighted with a siunc, into the nearest river as an offering to 
him. See W, R. S. Ralston^ Sirngs 0/ M/ Rifjjuaft pp. 14^1 

1 ^3+ A hur% 'was dmwmcd in Lake Filatijs \a prupitiatc the spirit of 
the storm who wms believed to dwell in its depths (E, H* Meycr^ 
p, 453 fj.) Wben the Chinese admiraJ Tstrh’in-lfcUfi sailed 
to conqu^ the kingdom uf Lieu-Khicn, the sky grew dark and his 
warriors were afraidL So the admiral slew' a white horse and offered 
it to the sca’gofL Then the w'eather dcarrfL See A. E'fiiiniiicr; ‘ Die 
Iremdliindischcii Reichc rti den Zeiten der Sui,^ 5jVxi#ji^Ai*rtVA/^ d, 
C/aiu ril itais^ A if. (Vidiiiia)^ 97 {1881), 

p. 4=0. 

2 . rt&ah 'water lisfng in the ae4 mAy bn sees-at the 

place called Ghimuriimi in Theeprotm This spring of fmili wrder 
in the Sea was rediBCovcred in modem times by Mr. J, H, Skene of 
Zantc. It ii in the harbour of Agio /attni (St /ohn), the Chimerium 
of the aucients. Mr. Skene says: had oc^a^sion teeentJy to si^il 

into the port of Agio Janni in a small yacht, during a dark night, and 
blowing hard with violent squaJli In beating Into the harbour 1 was 
astonished lo perceive the sea. become suddenly oe calm os a mirror^ 
although the wind w-as increasing, but the calmness bsted only /or a 
mom^att and had the appeamnee as if a few barrels of oil bad been 
emptied over the waves in a particular spot. It was too late ihat night 
tq make any inviestigation into the cattles of hut on the next 
morning 1 returned with a light breeze in search of the spot, and /bund 
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a circaLir space af pErfeclJy smoeth wmitr, ihe dtimieLer of wbkli mi^ht 
be aboLj^ 40 feet; and it appeartd w be raised tbe sttrfhce of the 

iurTtitmding sea. The wnater rose fram beneath mth such ^'loloncre aa 
to fonii a ^ries of small cinrular wa^’cs beyond the tinu divci^Tiiif frotn 
the centre, which was turbidp and bubbled up tike a sprln^i. We H-teered 
notss it, and foand that Uie entter's bead swerved about as tn a 
whirlpool, which coa^inced me that it occasioned by a powerful 
submariue source^ or perhaps the outlet of one of the Katubothra 
nr subterranean thitnnelsi which flow out of the take of Jannina^ 
{/{tvrnrjl a/ 17 (*847)1 P- 

was in this harbour of CfitrTti:rfum. {Agi& /iuini} that the Corinthian 
rteet anchored before and alier its defeat by the CarcjiTaeans in 4-3 
tt.c. (Thucydides^ L 46-53), Snme geographers, as Rurstan (G^egr. 
van Gri^chiftlnnd^ t, p. 23)^ C. H. ^Liiller (on Ptoletny^ iiL 13. 3}, and 
Lolling (* flcUenische Landeskunde iind Topogiaphiev' Iwan 

A^frrtifniTivrTj^nsi'^a/t, 3. p. t 56), ba’i^c ccnisequentty 
supposed that the harbemr of Chimerium {Agio /nani} was identical with 
the Sweet Harboiir mentioned by Stmbo (vii. p. 334). But this is in 
opposition to Stmb(/5 own teatlmoay^ who Saj-s that the Sweet Harbour 
was that into which liie river Achemn It was^ therefore, the 

tnodetn Pori PAtmm. Si^ note on i. 17. 5. Be^dcs the springs of 
firesh wTitcr in ihc i^ea here mentioned hy PaiiHatiiai, there was one near 
the rocky island of Aradus {now on the Phnentriau cniisL Tlie 

way in which the islanders got tlte water was this. They took a leaden 
vessel shaped like a wine-strainer^ wide at one end and narrowing to a 
funnel at the other end, and 10 the funnel tliey listened a long leathern 
tube^ Then they let down the vessel from n boat irrto the sea till its 
broad nrouLh covered the spring; the fresh water them bubbled up the 
leachem tube and was coHcctcd itt pitchers. See Stmbfv irvi. p. 754 5 
cp, Lucrctins, vii. 890 It ia said that the hnatitieri of the island 
still draw freah water front the spring, which is bow oillod Ain Ibrahim 
(Smith's Did of Gk tind IHam. ^ Amdus'). Many springs 

of fire^li water were said to rise in the off the Chelldoninn islands- 
cm the Pamphylian coast (Gallimachus, quoted by Antigonns, //istar. 
MiTitA, 129 )* 

7. 3, Off IHnaeaidiia-thfira !fi boiling water etc. Cp. iv% 

35. 12. 

7 . 4, a village called N&fitane. Then; am be Hide doubt that the 
ruLos of N'estanc muorioned by Pausaniiis are those that still crown the 
littJe ontlying hill which projects like s promonlory fiutn Mt, ArtemLsius 
in CO the Fallow Plain, iitunedliatcly to the w^t of Tiffitamt. The hill 
is connected by a low ridge with Mt. Artemisius and the village of 
Tsi^iaTTii, Its top Is daE and tneusurcs about t6o paces from cast to 
west. At its western end the hill falls predpitnusly to tlte plain below. 
On the caslem side nf the hilb fiicing ihe ccmneccing ridge and some¬ 
what below the summit^ are the remsdns of ancient fortificalion-walisp 
With a well-preserved gateway resembling tn plan the j»aLe& of Tiryns 
and MyccnnCy though on very much snifiller scale. The gateway 
between thick walls; the moer of the two walls ii the cftcuit-wall. 
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the outer wiill \i paxaLLd to ii juid stops somt feet beyond the gAteway^ 
which is thus at light angles to the dreuit^wah. The oucet waJJ ends 
in a stjuare tower-Utc frntii which the defenders would rake the 

dank of an enemy attacking tlte gate. The ihickness of the walls 
appeared to me to be about elev-en feet, W. G, Clark thought that they 
v-aned in thicknes^fi froni fificcn in tw^enty ff^cL They are built of roughly 
squared blocks of stone laid in approximately horizontal cmirses. The 
stones are about three nr four feel lajig by two or two and a half high ; 
bni one stone may be about sik feet long. A block which formed part 
of the threshold is still in its place; It contains the hole or socket in 
which the axle of the door revolved, and fn>m ihc socket a groove runa 
inwards. North of the gateway the circuit-wall extends- for about thirty 
paces, its thickness being still [as I judged) about eleven feeu In this 
dirccllon fhere nins a tertace about fifty feel wide, which has the appear^ 
ance of having been levched artificialiy. About the middle of the 
suinmit W. G. Clark saw the basanerit of an oblong bnildiug, about 
fifty-four feet by^ twenty-two. All 1 observed ihert we^e three or four 
very Urge square blocks of stone; 

The resemblance of Nestune to Tir^'nS mid Mycenae in natural 
sitn.^tionp in the style of Its fortidcatlonSf and in die appearance of arti¬ 
ficial levelling at iJit tcqi of the hiU, suggested to me that excatubons 
here might perhaps bring to l-ight a palace of the Mycenaean type. But 
my friend Mr. W. Loring^ who baa since visited the site, is of opinion 
that the nalnB belong Id a much later age. 

1 visit&d X«tar«i± aand Apr it rSgo. and have described the mins mainly From 
my awn abser^'atian^ See nlfin ISobUiye, p. 141 [whn wrongly look 

them to be the remaicLs of MeLuigeal t W, G. Glflfk* p. li? ry. 3 Curtiuv, 

I. p. it| 5 Visdicr, ^Vriiirrrvff^jr^ f Couie and ^chaelJs^ Iti 

Amtiili dt/r 33 (xS6l), p. a6; 3. p. 379^. 

7 . 4 - PhUip'B. Hpring:, On die ridge which joins the hill of Nestant 
to the village uf Tji/ria^ there Is a copious spring a few hundred yartls 
from the villaj^e. The water issues from four pipes^ The masonry Is 
modem, but the spring is probably the one mentioned by Pausamas* 
See W. G, Ciark, pp, 127, 130; Fischer, £nifMfrvnj^x^ p. 343 j 

Conze and MichaelLs, in ATirfa/r dt^/r /fts/ifu/iff 33 p; afi. 

7 p 6r Thft hull is crowned etc. 'nils oracle k abo quoted by 

DloduriK (xvi, 91), 

7 . 7. Qlymploa kHIed Fhiljp'B Infant mn etc. According to 
Justin [it. 7J Olympia^ first slew Cleopatra^s infant daughter (not son] 
in the mothers lap and then compelled Cledpatra to hang herself. 
Philip had divorced Olympias on a Suspicion of infidelity and married 
Cleopatra (J kistin, ix. sl- Patisamaa calk OeqpMitra tlie niece of Attolus ; 
accordliig tg Jtisiin she was hk sister g according to Diodorus 

(xvi. 93, mil. 2) she was Ids aunL 

7 . 7. she Aridaeua alfio. Cpi, i 1 u 4 notev 

7 * 7 - deity-was gfiitig to mow down the race of 

CoaBonder. See iic 7^ 2 

7 8, the story of Glanctts etc. See Herodotus, vL 56 . Cp. 
Paul. li. iS. 1. 
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a, 1. tlie Dantina-ETOUiid of Maera -—- ft fonntaiii called Arno. 
The rotid To Maatinea leads nearly due wesi from tbc bill of NestBne 
across the souLheiii (md of the Fallow PiBin. ThU part of the plaim 
lying at tins western foot of the hill of Nestane, is probably " the dandiig^ 
of Maem." After crossing the plain, the road: rises ever the low 
shoulder of Mr. Alesiui [the **4lighl eminence"' meat toned by Pausantas) 
and then dsscends into the plain of M^ntbesL On the slope of Mt. 
Alesius, near the way-sidcr is a cnpiciua spring called which 

has been Idendfied as the foLnitain of Amt More probably, however, 
Ame 15 the still inore copious springs or father group of springs^ in the 
Mantinean pttiln at the point where we enter it after crossing Mt, 
Alcsiias^ on the way from Neitane to Mantinca. 

Six BobJ^ijc, JftfA/fvJkti, p, 14 J : j^nunjrrufi^, ^43 ^ i 9’ 

Clailij /ic/sA P’ ^3* i Bufiiaia, Gwjr. 3, p. note 1 1 Qmzc and MuJiflchsp la 

iik/r 33 (^8^1 h P- ^7 J CaiAc-Jiiaime^ 3. p. 379 ; W. Loring, 

in J^r». qf Ntfltm*' 15 p- fi tn 

S, gnve him a foal to bw&How Lnstfiml of tha ehiliL The 
same legend is mentioned! by F&tus ^Hippius,' p. 101^ Muller) 
and Serviug (on L 13 ). 

S. 4^ M^tinoa* There a paper on the historj- of Miuatlnea by 
Mr. G. Schwedlcr, ‘ Dc tchus Manlintmsitinv" in Cimmirnhiften^s 

t 7 thrm (Leipsic, 

tU ^), pp . 363-371- 

I, 4. Mantineua-fonnded thi city on a different sit# etc. 

See vitl 12. 7 note. Mantinca originalty enuststed of four or Jii c 
separate villages or lownshipai ilie populations of wtuch were Einitcd in 
n single cst3' by the Argives. See Xenophon* v. 2 . J ; Strabch, 

viiL p, 337 t Dindarus, k?, 5, 

8. 4. th# proient city. The ruins of Mnntinea are situated in a 
flat, marshy, and treeless plain aboai eilne miles north of the present 
town of Tri/Mj/i/sti. The pliiin ia about seven miles long frum north to 
south, hilt in the latter direction it melts into ihc plain of Tcgca; Uit 
division between the two is marked only by the protntsion of rocky hills 
on either side* which here narrows the plniti tn about a mile in widths 
On ihe east tlse plain is hounded by the chain of Ml Alesius, bare nnd 
high nn the north, low and bushy on the south; betw^cco the two sections 
of the chain thus marked ofi" (rom ench other Is the dip through which 
the path goes to Kestane and so bj' the Prluus route to Afgos. On the 
west of the plain rises the high rugged ran^ of Ml htaenulua, its lower 
slopes bare or overgrown with bushes, its higher alopes beked with cLtrlt 
pinew-oods. Seen from the plam lo the north cf ManlineB on a bright 
autumn day, this fine range, w-ith its dark blue lights and pm-ple shadow's, 
presents the appearance of a tossing sea of billows petrified by magic. 
Finally, on the north the plain of Mantinea is divided from that of 
Orchomenus by a Inw^ chain uf reddish hills, A great part of the phun^ 
including almost oil the southern part, is covered w'ith vincyardsp ^e 
rich green foliage of whidi^ when the vines are in leaf; contrasts with 
the grey arid slopes of the surrounding mountains. But the site of 
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ManliDe;^ itstlf is npw TTvostlj' com-bnEi a slngk hai^ stands 

withsii tba wide area, and ha^]y one is witiiiTj si^ht. In Eprin^ the 
swampy plain traversed by stiig^nsh stniains, lilde better than dilcd^tem, 
the haonts of coimtless frogs, which sun them set vk on the banks and 
sqimlter into the water witb laud flops at the appnuf^h of the wayfiuer. 
The whole scene h one of melajicholy and desolatimi. As the ptab 
st^ds about zogo feet above the sea, the dimale is piercingly cold in 
winier a^ well as huraing hot in summer. The marshes now render 
the site imhealthy at all times, hot in antiquity it warn doubtless better 
drained. Of the oak-foTcst through which the road ran frtinj Mantmca 
to Tegea in the days of Pansania^ nothing ts left Indeed the aak has 
long ago retreated from the pkms to the mountains of Arcadia. 

The rains of Man tinea lie towfards the eastern side of the plain, nnt 
far from the foot of Mount Aleisiog, ImmediaicJy to the north of the 
ftuns ri^es ihe isolated conical hill of with hare uniform 

slopes, its fiummit crowned hy a chapd and a clump of trees. This 
hiU ™ probably the site of the oldest dty (see nate on viii. ti. 7ju 

The drciiiE of the walls of MantLuei is nearly comptetc^ with their 
iPtes and flanking lowers ; but in-tide the walls the whole area is under 
tillage. Even the considerable area cKcavated a few'y^ars ago by the 
French aichoeolf^sts is again almost entirely buried under the soil. 
Oac of the crops raised is hashish for the Egyplian m.-irket The 
general onlline of the walls 15 elliptical or lalval^ approaching to cin:ular+ 
The longer axis lies north and sontb. The dTcuil of the walls meusoies 
nearly mites (3942 metres) j it Is almost entire, hut there ts a short 
gap on llie tastern side and a longer one on the iuqth-west. The 
ma^ry is a splendid specimen of Greek fortilicatinn widls of ihs best 
peiiodT closely resembling the style of the walls of Messtne. The walls 
w^re obiinyaly built ai the time when Mandnca was rcstared by 
EpLuninondas after the buttle of Leuctni {371 b.c.i? probably it was 
the same Theban eugEneers who built Mantiiita and Messene, Tlic 
wall is built directly on the anr^cc of the soil, without any foundations. 
It Is composi^ of parallel courses of large blocks^ mostly tiapisEoidnl in 
shape. But in somo places the maaonry is fine polygtnial Twcn^ thre? 
and foqr courses are standing. (Leake says that in no place are then: 
more than throe tourses abni c grouncL But he is mistaken. 1 counted 
four courses in many places.) The average height of the wail is from 
3 10 6 feetj ,'ind is so uniform that there is litUc doubt that (as 
L^c first perceived j the upper part mast have been bdlt of sunned 
bricks which have moulderGd away. Tlic curtain, or wall between the 
twATM, is rognlarly composed of throe parts^ namely an outer facing of 
large ivrought stones put together without cemimt, an inner fedng of 
smaller stones^ and an intermediate space which is hUed up with a 
rubble of broken stones miiccd with mort^ir. The outer fadng is about 
5 feet thick, the inner dicing about iS bches. The total thkknesa of 
the H-an averages about 14 feet (4,20 metres). 

Square towers project from the wall at average intervals of about 
81 to Ss f2s to j 6 metres). Sometimes the Interval between 
the towtrt measures ncariy loo feel (30 metres), but this is «cep^ 
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Liond. (These urti the measurerntruts givea hy Mr, Fougeiea^ i paced 
the dbltLiiccs beiiA'eeji a number u( tilie towers : they measured ^ncrosly 
3B, 39, 3Q, and pacefi^ which agrees biirEy well with Mr, 
measurements,} Travellers differ in their estimate of the number of 
towers; the mins arc in some places so dilapidiited that it is not easy 
Ed say w^Kethcr there wna a tower there or act- Leake coonitd i rS 
towers; Gell ii6{ Bobta>'c I30J Ko^ tjO; Conre and Mkhaelis 
(wTEhnot reckoning the towert at the gates) toanttd 9J ceitoin and 5 
riearly certairu 1 counted about 102. The Freach arch&a&Iogists, who 
have TeccTidy studied Maatinca w-ith caie, reckon that, aUownng for the 
towers which hav^ disappciotd^ there were 109 flatikitig towers and 13 
for the defence of the gates, or 122 in ail All the flankieg towers are 
square. Thetr dimensions '’aryi generally they measure about 32 feet 
(6.60 metres) in frontr and project aboot IS or 16 feet from the line of 
the wall. Each tower communicated with the intenor of the dty by an 
opening In the cirGUit-waJL rniidc the towers were ataircaseSt probably 
df w^ood^ which kd up to the top of the wait 

Eight of the gates of the dty i^aa still be traced j but it seems 
probable that there were two tnore, one on the south aiid one on 



the sduib-wcst, which have now wholly disappearetl The plan £>f ihe 
various gates differs gomewhat in detail^ but the object aimed at in all 
of them w'os to expose an enemy attacking the gate to a cross fire of 
missiles from walls and towers. At all the gates, except one, the circuit- 
w^all overlaps, so that the approach to the gate through a passage, 
from both sid« of which the assailant cmild be aitacked hy the 
defenders; and all the gates (except the one) o|^n in sudi a direction 
that an enemy Attnckiag the gate would haip'e his right or nnshlcMtd 
side exposed to the Jjmer wad. The entrance to each gate was defended 
by two towers, one on each side of the ctiirajice. Some of these towers 
arc ruimd, others square, one at least is pentaguniiL The gate on the 
north-w'est, loading to Gitor, Is conslnicted on a di^erent plan froui all 
the rest. Here there is n& overlapping of the drcuit-w-all; the entrance 
leads straight through it at right angles. But iho approach to this gate 
firom tho outside through a sort of outer coiul shaped like a half- 
moon^ cacli hom of which was defended by a round tower t and imide 
the gate there was a rectangular courL Thus on enemy approaching 
ihe gale would have been assailed from the tow^r* and from each side 
of the hiUf-tnoon ; Rnd if be forced hi* way through the gale, he would ^ 
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find hLoaselT caugt^ as it were^ La a trap it the itmer courL Ttijs 
If aleway k very rniDoa^ but crioiig:h remaEQS ta enable us to restore the 
pUt of it Ip gtnerii! plan it resctiibks the Aresudian gale of Mcsmtic, 
thuugh the detaila are differeiiL (bee tote on iv, 31+ 5.) The bcit 
presented of nil the gates is the one at the north-east Lhtough whkh 
the ruad wienc xti MelpAgca and ihence to Argos by the pass of the 
Ladder. 

The whole dnrait of the waJls is proEected on the otuside by a wet 
ditch^ fumsed by a $mall stmam which Hows in from the south-east and 
after encampaasing the dty so as to make it ^ island^ rC'Onites its 
waters on the oEher side, flows awny from the north-western side of the 
dtyp and disappears into a dmam about ^ miles at the foot of the 
western momi tains. Thia stream is the Ophls mentioned by Fintsansas. 
rt3 very eimutous cotirsc in the plainp after it leaves the walls of 
Mantjnea, explains and justifies its tiame of Ophis :‘snake’}. 

The tnost minute mad accurwe de^^pLloil of the wnlla of Mantmca ia by M|. 
Fattens in the /ittiim'fi 14 C1S90), ppt 65-5a See ilso 

Dodwelip Tiftir^ 2_ p^ 421 + GeII, Ifintraty^ike p. J|^ j /eutwjt 

fn /. 4 r p 136 My*; l^kt, d/prntp I. p. lOO ry; td.y 2, pi aSnj M., 

/Wire, p, tSo jy. j Bofitnye, p, 139 if. f At nre, y^unad/, l p» my }. 

Fiedler, AVue, 1. Jia E L Ki3»i XihrMt p. 134 i t# 

n. 236 j^i Curtiuip i. p. 235 Jf1 W. G. Cliirk+ p- 133 /^. ; 

Vneber^ ErtMMi-rbn^n, p, 344 ; Wekkm, Ti^tuk, l. p, ifiS ; ButiMD. 

Crt^fT-. J. p aog Myy, j Eaetleker,* p. 300 ly, \ CuiJf-JoaMtu^^ p^ 3^3 fy, ; 
PhilippHn, p, 94 ; W\ Loritte, in JsMm. j?//AA'ejta. SiuJUt^ 15 {ifflSlT 

pp 84 1 visited Mnadao, 33rd April [890^ ond Bgalu, 12th October 

8. 5. Homer's lines. The passages referred to are Iliiid^ ii. yaj, 
xiL 102 and 108. 

8. 5. PhlkHTtfltes - anferin^ firoin the wonnC Oti sotne 

rtpresenialions of this subject in ancknt ajt+ see A. Michaelk, * Filotlete 
fmw,’j 4 w// lifir InifUnta, 29 {1B57), pp. 332-274} L, A. Milnni, 
‘ Ktiove Mdnumenti dl Filottele,* Anf^i ifrfr /jw/ 53 (rifli), pp, 249- 

8. 6 * thfl battle of Dipajea. See lit. i 1. 7 ; Herodotus, ix- J5- 

i, 6. thoy againnt the LacedaemonLuiiiL This was at the 

battle of Mantinea in 418 ilc. See Thucydides, v. 64 syy. ; and ns to 
the topugmpby of the battle^ Leake, 3- p- 57 syy~ The stream 

which on that occaaionT before the battle. Icing Agis diverted into Man- 
tincan territory w'aa no doubt the one which timvs In a northerly direc- 
tion from near Tcgea^ crosses the boundary of the Manllitcan territory 
just beneath the hill of (the ancient Scope^ ice bclouv viiL 11. 7 

note), and disappear? into a diasm in the south-west comer of the Man- 
rinean plain. Ibis chasm is nf the earthy kind, and hence is very 
liable to be silted op When this happens, the suTToundiug countiy is 
at once dooded. The Mantineacu were doubtless in the habit of 
damming it up at the frontier^ so a? to make it flood the Tegean ptam, 
whde die Tegeans would be equally anxious to keep its channel open 
till it reached Mantmean ground. Hence the constant rend? which the 
two peoples wag^ on the subject of the wnlcr [Thucydides^ 

Mn W, Ijdringt He/lmc J 5 (1895), p, 85, 
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8^ b. sltared in the Sicilian eapcdltioiL Cp. Thimydidc^ vl 29. 

8. 7. A^esipclia booq took tke dty-by^ diTerUn^ tbe liTer 

Ophifi eic. Thk in 385 iLC. See XeDopboHj v, 3, 4-7 \ 

Diodoms^ XV. 5 and 12 . Xenaphon raentinns tluit the Oplii$ flontd 
through the city. As uq strwii rtins thmu^h the dly now, it vn^uM 
seem that Trheri the dty was rebuilt aiitr the battle of Leuctra (371ILC:)^ 
the ptecaution lA-as taken of altering the chaiiinc] of the stromi, 50 that 
it now flowed TTouTidi instead of chroogh the dty, Xenophon says that 
Agesipolis '•* daniined op the river which flowed through the city^ and 
which was a ver>' large stream. Hence the charmcl being hldcfccd np, 
the water ruse above the foundations qf the houses and above the 
fonodations of the dty-walL Thus the tower bricks being soaked and 
gidug way tinder the upper bricks^ the w'all fim emckedr and then 
began to topple over For a while they made shift to poop h with logs 
and !□ prevent the tower from falling. But the water proving too mndi 
for them, they feared that the whole drcii'tt of the w-alk might come 
down and the dty be taken by the sword " etc. Here, as Leake has 
justly obsert-ed (J/iJftretj 3. p. 70), the words of Xenophon ImpEy that 
the fQiindation& of the walls were of stone, while the upper part was rrf 
unbumt bridiL Thus the w-alls of the oldgr city were constructed in 
much the name way as those of which the remains are still to be seen. 
They consisted of a fnundatioti, or talher of a sciclc^ of btouc^ an which 
rcst^ an upper w'all of unbumt brick. Sinillarly the walls of Athens 
which fiiced tow^ard Mts. Pcntclicus and Hymettus were of unbumt 
brick (A'^itruvinB, h. 8, 9 ? Fhnyj AW. Aiit- isxw 172 ; C. / j 4 . il No. 
iSy). The upper part of the walls of Thesplae seems to have been of 
unbumt brick, while the lower part was of stone (H. L'lrichs, Nfisfn 
ftmi m Gnefkfniiin4^, 3, p, 84); and the walls of Tegea 

were appnTencly cnustnicted in the same way. See note on viLL 44. S, 
Cp. E. Fabricius^ p. I 5 17^. ; Ddrpfeldf ' Der antike Ziegel^ 

bau und scin Einhuss anf den dorischeu Stilf' NijitfristAr vmi fiAifer/o^. 

JtfTisf Cur/i'as pp, 139-150 ; Helblg, Uifj AifmmjcAe 

p. 68 2 and note on v. 16. I. At the point where the bninches 
of the Ophis, after encitcling the wails of Manthica, rcunLte+ Gel! oh- 
served a mound which he thought might be the one raised by Agesipolls 
to duod the dty (//iiumr^ qf /Ae p, 142 j in /Af 

Afffnea, p. 13?). 

fl. 8- htickfl afford greater aeeitdty etc. This observaiicm Ls 
repeated by Suidas 'Ay'*)* who, howevET, supposes the comparison 
to be bctwcim the advantages of burnt and unbumt brfdc*!, 

8- 9- it hod b&gn stmek ont by CimoD etc. The capture nf Hiun 
by Cimon in 476 or 470 B.C, is mentioned by Herodotus (vil. id7]t 
TT iucydides (1 98), Plutarch (Dniafl, 7), and Folyaenus {vu. 34); but 
none of these writers mentions that Cimou fiooded the dty by damming 
up the Strymou, as Pausanias seenis to imply that he did. 

i. 10. tho iveople were brotight hock etc. Cp. ix. 14. 4. 

S. [ t. defeated Uls Spartan king Agin etc. See viiL to. 3-to. 

IK They also fought-againat Claoin&iifa- This was at 

the battle of SetlasLa^ See note on iib lo, 7. 
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THE aM4NTINEAN BELIEFS 


tfiL vnu ARCAniA 


8, M. tJiey chDU^d tits imiue of their city to AntigODe^ Pau- 
c^fiia^ 5^^ M if ths Mantincims voIoDtajily dianged the name of 
their dty to Antigofuca nut of comphmciit to Autigonus. The trulh 
seems to have been that Mantmca Tcioltcd from the AdJiteon League, 
iiad that the Achacaus conquered it, treated it with seveiityi and 
changed its name to Antigooea, Tt was still called Antigocica. In 
Plutarth'a Lime. :Sec PliiLarch, Amius^ 45 ; rp. Potybiei, \l 57 

9* I . an imago of AEsenlapiufl, a work of Alcmenes. It \s con¬ 
jectured that Aleamene^ rtiay have eiLccuted this image in or soon ^tcr 
42a H.tl, when Maohnea concluded an nliiance with Athens (Thucy- 
dldeSf V. 47)+ See K. O, MiiUefp + De Phidiae vita et operibua^' L 19 
JfVri-if, 2. p. 3l)? E. Relscbi in Eniii^s Vrudst- 
iSgsX P- 

9 . 1. Latom and her etuldrsn —— hy Pruitelis. These may 
have berCTi the ongmals or replicas of a corresponding set of images hy 
the same SEniJplar whacb stood in a sanciuary of ApoJb at Megani 
(i, 44. 2 Doie). 

9 ,. f, On the pedestal of thoae are ropresented the Muses 

and MarsyaSi On Lhe nth of Angtut 1887, the escayadons con^ 
docted ai Mandnca hy ^ilc* Kooghres for the French School of Ardiae- 
olog)' brought to lighi. three slabs adorned wiih jeJicfs whLdi appear to 
he the smiipLures here menlionoJ by Fausania^ (Fig. ay). TTie slain 
wtrt fuond in a Hyianiine diurch situated within the w-alls of 
Manlmcar uboul 12G yardi from the south Being tiiid face 

downwonis they bad served as flagsLoues In the church. The !Tiu.b5 
am of while Tuarblc, nnd UEitly of a size ; one of them mt^ums 

l. 35 metres in kngth by .96 im in height ; the other two ore K36 

m, Jong by .96 m. and ^98 in. high. The holes in the slabs for 
fastening thern show* that they were attached to some tnonurrient+ 
probably to three sides of a pedestaL From the jiL mllar dhipoBitioTi 
c^f these holes, as weU as from tlte style of the sculptures, there can 
be no doubt ttiat they belong la the same manumonL On each slab 
um i^ved three figures in mlief. To the right-lioiid comer of one sfab 
—the slab which probably occupied the front of the pedestal—MarSiya^ 
is Tcptcsentcd playing the double flute. He h coniplciciy nude.^ and is 
standing wUh his legs apatti blowing with might and irutiu, as his 
swollen muscles plainly Indicate. In the opposite or left-hand comer 
Apcilld, dad In a loose fiuwing rphe^ ift seated In sm altitude of dignified 
calm^ his left bond resting nn hii lyre, his right hand holding a flap of 
his mbc. la the centre of the skbj beiw'ccn Apnlb nnd Mursyas, is a 
Phrygian slave, easily recognisable by lihs Phrygian cap and hi* tutiic 
which baiely reaches to hii knees; in his right hand he bald^ a kalfe^ 
ready to fiay Mars^-as. On aantber slab three of the Muses urc repre- 
seilti^d stoiding ; one holds aloft Ln her rigbE hand a lyre, another grasps 
a parchment-tolL, the third is reading a tableL On the third slab there 
arc also thm Muses, The one on ihc right is seated holding a sort of 
mandaline; the one in the ceialre smrul^ m a musing attiiuder with 
nothing In her hands, w'hlch are hlddea in the folds of her ample 
mbe ; the one on the left glands with a double flute in her hand. 
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Pitibabl^' tbem wus a fourth slab with the rcniaiiiin^ three Mus^s ’ it 
would be altached to the fourth side of the pedestaL Ptnf ^Valditein, 
however^ thtnks thut the four shibs were in a tow on the frant ilde nnly 
of thfi pedestal j aittl to this view Overbeck and Mr. divvadias have 
assented. The subject of the reliefs h plainly the muaicad contest 
between Marsyas and Apollo, the fuxtrtcr ptayinij the flute, the latter the 
lyre, and the Muses acting ^ umpires. Sec llyginus^ i-d 3 . 165, There 
can be littEc doubt that these are the reliefs seen and briefly described 
by Pausanias^. Though he docs not ei^pressly sfiy that the setoe reprc' 
sealed was the contest between Mars^-a^ and Apello+ the mere mentiau 
of Marsyas playinif the dute nnd of the Muses would be snflident for 
Gredt readers, to whom the legend of the contest was ftMinLliar. The 
artistic mtirit of the relichp k higlt. The figures are and ^cefiil; 
ectualky fite from the stiffness of the early period of Creek sculpture and 
from that florid [uxuriaTicc and axabilious straining after effect which 
chajucterised the sculpture of the dedine- In thort they have the 
simplicity, dignityt and repose of the best period of Greek arL It Ls 
now Kcncnilly agreed that the reliefe are tho$c described by Pansoniiis^ 
and that they were prubably ctecuEcd, if nut by PraxiEelra himselfi by 
oae of his pupils freim designi furnished by tlie master. In particular 
the cuntrast between Marsyns and Apollo, the foTTner straining every 
ncr^e tn the contest, the latter seated in perfect catm^ assured of victory 
and confident in his divine power, is very striking and worthy of ft great 
artist. The reliefs are now in the National Museum at Athens. 

See G. Feaug^rts, ^Ilfls-rclic& de Msntlnde/ C^rTvif. 

ta fiBSS), pp to 5 - 1 jS? Ovcrbcck, ' Uebet die in Mantinca KcfatiJcncEi Keflefe,' 

BirtrMfi0nr dif FfrhcndL d. G£i£fL d JFjjkw. zm Zn/>w)r- 

hhi 0 h tliipei 40 jSSS}, pp AVww'Jwji^^Ai/ci^T#* 4, pp. 

454 w.* AS?; id f Gtuk d /VffjO'jf,* a. p 61 if. ; FartwinfilefT tn 

ffer/mer S (ifiSSk p 14S2; Ch. Waldiit cin, * The Min’ 

tincan Reliefsp' Am 4 r{rati /auii^ n /7 p\\ I'lS; Cavv?wbiuy 

rev''EdpHQiu Mii^LTrrlvu, Nofl^ 315^^17 I W* Ameluiig, jDih Bwii dff 
telfi mui A£ijn^rt£4t { Mtinich, i ). 

9, 2. a lilteHefla of Polyhiua. Likenesses of Polybius, the hl^orian,, 
carved in rcltcf or in the raimd, were uIbo •set up at McgalnpoTis (viii. 
30, BJj Lycosura (viit. 37. 3J, Pallaotiuin (vnii. 44- 5)1 and Tcgea friti. 
4IS. fi), AnothET was found some years ago ai Clitor, in Arcadia, it la 
a relief, representing in profile n crop-haired+ beardless mau under forty. 
His right arm rs raised ’ a long spear reshs on bis left arm; a round 
shkEd and a hdmet with a large crest stand on the ground in front of 
him. The fiice^ espiedjdly the nose, h mutihited a good deal, but the 
features are expressive and approach the Roman ti'pe. It appears to 
be the first authentic poTtiuit of Polybius which has ctrtnc to IsgbL See 
L Guriitt, * Ein Krlegerrehef aus Kleilor,^ . 1 /rVMerZ d ottJ. fits/, w 
6 (rflSl}^ pp, 134-166 (Mn Gurlitt did not identify the relief as 
a pottraii of Pulybius,, but see the article next dteil); A. Mllchhafer, in 
39 I'lESl), pp. 153-158. Tliexe was a stacire 
of him also at Olympia, dedicated by the city of Elis; the inscribed 
pedestal was foEmd by the Gertuans at Olj-tripia'm 1877 ft 
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tw Nd, 302 ; Hicksv GmJt Aij/an^a/ iftscrififims^ Noi lot ; 

DmcnbcrgcrT /jtsi'r. Gru^^r^ Na ^43)* 

9^ 5. B&Ti<^tlr ZeiiH- There waa a. s^mcluAty of Zcui In the market¬ 
place of Manti£LU4 where the archives uicre kept (Thucydides^ v, 4?. 
11), it may have been the cmc tnentianed by PausotiiaSr But tlicre 
appciLT Id have been more sanctuariea than one of Zeus at ^fontiDea j 
for on the &ite of the market-place^ about 130 yards east of the theatre 
{see § 3 note}* I copied (asrd April the folloviinff inscription: 

o:f. 

ATOI EYBOniA 

It is probably to be restored ^ufluvk.^^^ *of Zeus the Good Coun¬ 
sellor/ This tide nan oftEm applied to Zeus (Hesychina, 

Diodorus, V. 73 j see note on L 14. 3 * Eubtdeus^J. From the situation 
of the itiscriptkCio in the market-place it may po&silily have belonged 
to the sanctuary of Zeus mentioned by Thticydldes. The inscription 
has not, so fur as I kitow, been published. Thu French e:tcavacc>r5 do 
not even uientloo it 

0 . 3 , 4 eanctnary of tha Dioflcurf. On coins of Mantinisi there 
is represented an ajtar or edihee, above which the hunts 
of the DiE>5curi appear in profile {Fi^. 23 ); they wear 
the usual pomted caps and carry Bpeors on their 
shanlders. On the reverse nf these coins is represented 
a hshennan {}) wearing a cotiicaJ op, with his clothes 
girt up about his waist in a peculiar way ^ he wear^ 
boots with turned-up toes which seem to end in serpents^ 
and in his hands he carrita what ha^np been variQiialy sS.’-Tiic nro- 
iniejprcied ns knees or harpoons (Fig- 29). Sre 
Imhoor-BEuniei- and Gardner, iVuM. Camm. Pauj. 
p. 94, with pi. S. rviiL xix. The latter type baa puzzled nnoiEfimutCK 
logiats. Mr. Svottinos has explained it as represent¬ 
ing Ulysses carrying In his right hand 0 javcho and 
in b'u left an onr which he Is in the act of planting 

10 the ground. In ohedlence to the nrade of Tiresias 

(Homert Odjrsic^^ xL tat See Svortmos^ 

* Ulyssc cficr Ics .Arcodiens/ Gazf/U 
rj (issa)* pp. 257-aSo. Cp, note nn vilL 14, 

FKfc nj. — tiuim 0 ^ ono of Xkmeter and the Maid. Twq in- 
(c^ ™ scriptiuns found at Mantinea (?} throw some light 

TinulL the ritual of this sartcttuury^ ll appears that there 

was a festi^’al called ^Thc bringing of the 

Ma]d'{rrDErk the lower W'orld, cp. Hesydiiui, j. 2 /- tfopa'^Kiv), A pre¬ 
cession and 5at^ce5 formed p^n of ihc festival. Apparently a new 
robe UTts presented Dit this occasion to the gnddess {Ftoserpine 1 and 
a temporary hut nr sheher of some sort was ereded watliin w hich 
her secret rites were performed. The image of the goddess was regu- 
kriy received by the priest into his housen There were also certain 
ceremooi^ at the opening of the temple on the thirLieth day of the 
VQt_ ly 
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iiipitth {iv imtj T^toKMTTms), Althougii there T^cre pricsESr wtiuM seem 
that the ccremoaiu wete cMcfly in the hand* pf a tfirporalim or chapter 
of pric^tCflsei called They had a special chapeL called the 

The inscriptiiTita from uhich we derive ibis infarmiitiiMt enn- 
tain decrees in ht?nqur of two womcn^ Nicippa, daughter of Fiislais and 
Phacna, daughter of l>amatTTue, who had liberally conLnbuled to the 
edehratioa of the woiship. 'Fhie fonner lady is probably the Nidppej 
daughter of Paseas* whom PausamEts fneoticnis in g 6 uf this izhapter. 

S. Remach, Tmtf^ >4* ! Imnierwahr* 

i?iif sr^tndtsckta /Ctf/U, p- too 

9 , 3- a temple of Hera beside the theatre. The theatre at 
Mantiuca was partially exca^Tited by tht French in ]KBy-R&> It is 
sitLiaied near the centre of the area enclcised by the dty-wBOs, but a 
little mort to the north-east. As it was bailt on a dead flat* the hack 
had to be supported aitificially. This w-as dune by means of a wall of 
massive polyEonal blcMdcs fqrtning rather more than a semicircle^ of 
which the t^us waj 35.5° oietres (about i ■□ fccljL Thus the total 
breadth of the theatre was 67 metres (nbnut 3 so fctlj+ Tlie space 
enclosed by the supporting^waU wa^ £lled w-iih rubble and mortar, on 
which the seats reatccL 'Fhe diealre faced east. Curiously enough, 
the wings are not symmetrically placed with regard to each othe^^. nor 
ia the st^e symmetrical with the rest of the thc;itre. Only a few of the 
lower ikrii of scats arc pre^en'ed i they were dii^ided into seven blocks 
by eight staircases radiating irorn the orchestra, two of the Eta 3 n:;ase 4 
being at the extremities of the wings. The scats are uH alike and of 
the i^itttple pattern tommonly aclopled in Greek thcaties. They consist 
of two parts; the back part is a hollow fur the feet of the spertator 
sitting In the tier above; the front part Lt slightly Ttused and forms 
the seat proper. Same of the seats are of native limeslnne^ others of 
white marble. Outside smi teases led up to the seats From the wings anti 
from die west and south-wesL The orchestra is a section of a circle of 
w'hich the radius w’os 10.85 metres (about 35I feetj. Three walls of the 
?uge have betn preserved, namely the front wall and the two short side 
waJliu The from w'aH is 11,07 metres long (about 69 feet). It is 
built of two courEes of white limestone, of w'hich the whole of the 
lower Ls preserved On the upper coirrsc arc the hnles and traces of 
the columns which here, ajs al Oropus, decorated the front of llie ^tage ; 
there appear to have been sixteen such columns. In the rtiiddle 
of the fraot w-all is a doorway^ The atage-walls are built of rough 
blocks, fitted with earth and mortar They arc of Roman date, and so 
apparently is the resi of the theatre, except the supporting-wall and the 
outside western sraircase, the remains of which ore built of fine poly¬ 
gonal masonry. At the back of the stage tlitrc vras a laige quad¬ 
rangular hal!^ which probably served as a gTecnrocint, lu the la^igle 
between the ^othem wing of the theatre and the stage buildings the 
rrmains of two rectangular edifices were discovered by the French 
archaeologists. Of the more uorthcriy of the two lirslc more tlian the 
foundalioas are preserved. They measure about 54 feet by 30 feet. 
The building is turned east and west and appears to have been a temple 
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of Ike son cEiJItd i» nitiix^ fj-. wktk two cDliiinits between anfsi^ 

on the fnint, but withciiit back-cliaTnber It irwiy h4ive 

breo the temple af Hera, whickp as Pansanla* telk us, wiis ncof the 
dieatrer The other edifice Is still more ruitmus. It Is a rectangle 
13.10 metres long by 6.75 nu broadp turacd north and soytk. Mr. 
Foiagferes conjectuie^ that it may have heeii the sanctuary' of 2eus in 
the maiicct - place where a copy of the treaty of alliatice between 
Man tinea, Athens, Ella and Argos wm dcposit«i m 420 B.C, (Thucy¬ 
dides, V. 47. ny hee C. Fougenes, In Bti/Uiin Jir Cifrrvjfi. 

t 4 pp. 248-354 I p. S 7 S W- 

&. j. fetched Ms bones from Maenaltis etc, Cp. viiL 36. 8. 

9 ^ 5. one Is of a rotmd form etc. In the market-place of Mnntlnea 
.sec note on ^ near the north-east corner^ she Frendi e^Lcavators 
laid bare the pavement of a drcular building composed of limestone 
slabs arranged In concentric ringi round a central drentar slak h 
measures 6.1 q mEtres across. The wwkmflnsiiip Lb good On the 
outer mst nonh side^ is a block of marble, which 1 took to be a 

baae of a ttatue: but it may have been, as Mr. Fougcres suggests^ part 
of the baiie of a clrcuEar colonnade. See liu/Mn dt Camsfi^ 
r4 : p. -hi. This circular bdldiiig may possibly liave been the 

tomb of AulLhoc or ' Common Heartli,’ as it was called. But sw 
distance from tht iktaire (about 140 yards] is against the idcntifickition. 
As IP Atitinoe see viiL 3. 4 ^ its lu Ike Common Hearth^ set note on 
ViiL. sx g. 

9 . 5, Qr^lnfi, sson of XenophoiL Cp. viii, 11. 6r 

9, b. a tample of AphfodJte. L. Ross p, 125 jy,) 

thought he perceived ihe foundations of this temple to the w'cst of the 
theatre ; but Mfr Foug^ras thinks Lt proljable that he was deceived by 
the lines of stoni:^ with which the peasiints have bordered certain paths 
in nrdcf to keep carts and hordes out of ihdr fields. It is these raws of 
stones., according m Mr. FougSres, which several travellers have mis¬ 
taken for the lines of the ancient street.^ (Bu/U/m iff Cerrfsp. 

14 1 i8go), p. 346). 

A Kidppe^ daughtai of Paaoaa. See note ou § ; uhnvc (‘one 
of Dcmeter and the Maid"). 

9, 6. They alsB wornhip AtJieiia Alem and they have a BanetUATT 
and image of her. A mutiLited archaic Inscripiion found at ^Tnutinea 
contains a List of debtors of Alea* doubtless the goddeis wbom I^au^anias 
calls Athena Alciu As interpreted by Mr, HomolEe the jnscrlption 
rclatefS to a crLme which had beets perpcimitd cn the sanctuary of 
the goddesis, SevcniL men and a girl had been iiiuitleraJ ; twelve of 
the enminais had been tried und condemned, while a thirteenth man, 
Fheniandros by name, wa^ accused but not yet tried. The murderers 
were to pay dnes to the goddess; and Ef the were not paid, the 
famnies or clans of the guilty persons ircn: to be excluded for ever from 
the sanctuary^- See G. Foug^rea and Th. Homolle^ in Buffe/rff de 
Cffrmp^ t6 1 1893 h ppr 568-576^ 58Q-;g&. The rhief scat 

of [he worship of Athena Alea wai at Tcgea. See visi. 45. 4. 

9^ 7 . AntLnoua is esteemed by them a geiL The head of 
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Antmcnjs ippc^ Cm coins of MaittSm^a ^ one soch coin found on 
the spoL See DodwcJI, Tiptir^ p. 425 j ImhimPBlxirncr and Gardner^ 
Niim. Cenim. tm Pirns, p. 95 j Cif^ld^vf ef Cetm in M4- Pn'/, Afux., 
Pir/&/aitn^stfj^ p. 177, pL xxxul 1 and z. On sotne Mantincan (?i 
^ coin 9 Antinous is identified Hitb Pan, the inscription on the coin being 
.ANTIXOO JIAXI (L Dieirith^vng Anfmoet ^ Christian iii^ 1^584)^ 

304 s^.) An arcbitrave, found in the B^^ittiiic church about 20Q yari 
td the south-east of the theatre at ^[antitiea, bears ihc following" rnscrip- 
don^ which I copied on the spotp 23rd .April 1^90. U haa not so 
far as 1 know, httn published in fiili {cp. BufMa ds Ctfnvjj#. 

14 fi890), p. 267 5 The block is about 12 feet InnK. and, when I 

saw it, by upside down, 

riOTA J u: ETPTS3 TT22HPK AAX0Z:V«>TI miTA A Ti >EITE J orTHJi ^TOA srf X 
T AIZEX ATTHESEAPATSTH >r ANTI XEtlNBO AETK AITllEJl i A£ll'UJeB£UNTIN<JDM AT 
2KETAJ:E.llATONIf A H PONUM ON 

F^aios) IqEiAtu^ HpJcAaFa^ A{oi''Pr!io5) Ovijdai/AAu]^ IICW TfjP 

trrwif o-c>v|Tur§ tv aiT^ 77; Afat'TiiKtu.i^ iroAii iTri^mpHp 

' A *i<trI ^ r&r ttX.ijpi»v^a^uv. 


Gaius J ulius Lurjcles and Lucius VibuUius Pius btiift the caionnade 
with [he hiiJJa in it for the city of the Afaminsans and for the native god 
Anti nous on aceotmr of the heirJ=' In the bst Ibc of the inscription 1 
prcsuine that A (after ^KEA'ASR) is for A (the bottom line of the letter 
may have been efFaced, or my tran^pi may be wrong-). Further, 
kattu^Kcvao-i seems to be n mistake of the mruton for ifuTcWKciWai\ 
The bst wards af the inscription (''on account of th* hcir^) are not 
iHteliigibSe to ntc. The colonnade^ with its halls, thus dedicated to 
Antinous, appears to huve ndjained the souch^rcjt&t comer of the market¬ 
place (see note on g 9). The games celebrated at Mantinea in honour 
of AntionLifl f5ce ^ 8 and 10 g 1) aie mentioned tn an Inicripticin faund 
on the dtadel of ArgoA (DietricbsoEi, efi. p. 328). An inBcdptJon 
found al Olympia ineBtioiis **thc great games of Antiumis,” which may 
be the Mnntineaii games IfucAT^^fn 7 vit No. 452 ■ cp. 

fd.f Xo, 450)^ Gamts in honour of .Antinuu^ were aJw celebrated at 
ArgoSj Athens, and EbusiSj and they seem to have continued well mto 
the third century A.l>. C /. G. No. 1154 ; C. /. A. iii. No. 1202 j 
Dictrichson, cj'/, p, 97 j Herl^bef^g, Gj^nAr 
i£pr I/errscAijfi tlk^r 2 . p. 345 sgf. 

7- An Egyptian city on the Nile is named Antiitoua. 
Antinrtus died a m]^^teriiDus death in Egypt^ and Hadrian founded a dty 
called iVntinoupolis on the spot where lie died (Dio Cassius, btis. i I ; 
Ammlanus ^tarcedlinu.^ xslL i fi. 2 ; cp, Spamanus, 14]. 

9 . 7 ’ recelFiws homagOn See note tsn v, 4+ 2. Dio Cassius 
sayis (kiJL 11} tlijxt Hadrian 5ct up ‘^ itatues, nr lalher images '^ of 
Antinous in aU pirts nf the world. 

9 + 7 - AntinQlls wbq a na-tiFe of Bithyninnu iki too !iay5 
Dio Cassius (hti^c ii\ adding that Tn his time the dty was caJl^ ' 
Ctaudiopotis, 
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9 . E. tbfi ari^iiul of wMcli Ifl in ihj& Oeramicim. See i. 4 - 
9 . 5^ the marfaet-place of Mmtinea. This viiis cleared by the 
French in their excavniions of tSEj'Gfi (&ec Tig. 30, p. 3 ii). it la a 
loj^c rcctangnlikT space to the csiat af the tlicatre^ nieasurmg 160 metres 
from east to west by 90 m- ftom north to south [175 ynnJs by 9S). 
On the north tuid east It was borderai by cotonnade^ whicic wtih the 
excepdott of the one ncKt ihc thcairE, appear to be of Ronum date^ 
[nKrripdons fpond In the north colonnade and datings apparently, frum 
the first centtiry A.D.^ speak of great rccDTistmctians ciTected in the 
market-place by one Kuphrosynus^ son of TitnSi and by his wife £!.pigoTie, 
daughter of Artemon. They restored temples^ and built banqneling- 
h;il!s and treasuries for societies- Epigone Further erected a bamar 
smTonneiEd by worksbopa^ an er/i/r^i or semicircular hall 
"which by ItMif would be an ornament of the cityT^ and a mnihte 
calotinade that added much to the beauty of the ixiarket-place. 

The wesLern side of the amrket-placc warn occupied by the theatre. 
At the w'estern end of the north sidcp close to the northern wing nf the 
theamtj is a small paved rectangle with traces of cnluniti.s, U scema tu 
have been originally a portal to the market-place, but to Lm^'e been 
afterwards blocked up and rendered nseless by the construction of the 
theatre. To the cast of this portal e^^tended n colnnnmlc, the frant line 
of which futind by the Frcncb archaeologists to exist for a Length 
of 31 metres (about 102; feet), it it a paveineut of white limestone 
with a row nf nine round holes in which no doubt Doric colmnns were 
seL The iTkassivc fotindakiotis of this colotitiade are a proof of its 
antiquity. It may be a Temnant of the original market-place, la any 
case It IS probably earlier than the reconstmetions carried onit in the 
Roman period by Euphros^Tkus and Epigone. In fmiti of it are the 
fcHinclatluns of a scmicirculaj structurcr which may have been either tlic 
pedestal of a group of statuaiy^ or a seat (er^-i/ruj. 

To the enst of this colonnade, still on the mirth side of the market¬ 
place, was an entrance to the market-place^ beyond which another line 
of colonnades extended easlw^ard^ thero is a cedonnadc 33 metres 

long resting on a three-stepped basement; but as the top step or 
stylobate pruper has disappeared it is impossible to tell the number or 
Rnrhitcctural order of the colurnns. At the back of this colntmade was 
constructed an cditico somewhat resembling the Eacdra of Ilcredes 
Attlcus at Olympia (see iibove, p. 71 It Includes a semidreuLar 

pottiern flt the back and an oblong portion in froiiiL flic former portion 
is enclosed by a semicireular wall of brides resting on a foundation of 
sutall fitnnes; the latter is diinded by panitiun tcalh into a number of 
compartnienis. The diameter of the semicircle is 3S metres. The 
Ehictrupss of the walls proves that the semicircular portion was roofed, 
with an arched vanity which may have been dreonated with statues. 
Mr. Foug&res thinks that the building was in tw o stories. It may have 
been the fjttdm which is known from an mscription to have Wen built 
by Epigone, probably in the first century XTX Within tt were found 
the remains of an earlier edifice w'hicb must have been pul ted down 
when the wits built. This earlier edifice w'ould seem ta hixvt 
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been a square cewirt, rncas^rini; ly iiietrca on each side, with mw^ of 
Ooric columns in the mccnor^ One row of cfllttmii$ mn along eadk 
lide of the Court, and thejfc were three colirmns in each rnw. The 
drams of the column? have twenty flutes each; they are made of con¬ 
glomerate coated with smeco^ and are of a heavy flumpy shape. This 
square court with its columned Interior may have been perhup? an oEd 
bomar which was feplnccd by the new bazaar built by Epigone^ 

To the east of the £:tedrv extended a coshered gnJIer^' or colonnade 
with two tows of columns in the incenor. The bases of the cnJummii 
roughly conslnicted nf rabble and mmlar supporting slabs, are slitL m 
their places. The columns and roof vrere probably of wood. At the 
bade of tlus cojannade^ and abutting on the fjtxdni of Epigone^ me a 
number of badly-built rooms surroundmg a smnJI paved rectangoiar 
court. This was probably the bamar surrouTided by wnrkshops in the 
Oriental style which Epigone bestowed on Mantinea. lire inscriptinn, 
already referred speaks of it in lohy term$^ but it seems to have 
been p. poor uRair In i-eaiity^ In the roam at the souih-west angle 
there was a mosaic pavement with tepresentations of ^inimak The 
i:ntrani^e to the bazaar was on the cash 

The eastern side of the market-place was bounded by another 
colonnade, with a single row qf columns in the interior. This may 
have been the marble colonnade erected by Epigone. Abutting on its 
back, alL the nortli-east, urc two quadrangular haJU built of rubble and 
bricks. They may be die banquering-halls mentioned in the Inscrip¬ 
tion. 

At the south-east comer of the markei-placc a street entered it 
firnn the snuth, coming pmhabJy fmm the Tegean gate. Just before 
entering the market-place the stn?ct skirted on the right a irnig 
colannade^ of which eleven undated column? were found in their places. 
The cohinms are slender; the distance betw^een each pair of columns 
\i 4.30 nictre? (about J4 feet)u At the back of the colcmnadc is a 
lai^e building huiJt of bricks and of slight mate-rials and divided into 
a number of camparlutents^ The French archaeologists thought that 
tbii colonnade with the mama at the back of it might be *+ the colorLiiade 
and halls" dedicated by Euryctes (and V'ibuUiuiJ to Antinous, of which 
the architrave has been found {see note on g 7}* This seems hn- 
probable. The cotiimris are, as the French ihemseh-es admiq too 
slender and too far apart la support this heavy stone anrhitmve; and^ 
as the French also admit, the style of the colonnade which haa been 
discovered is much simpler than that of the architravfL There seems, 
therefore, qd reason to suppose that the architrave has any connexian 
with the colonnade. 

Just to the west of the point where the street enters the marked 
place at its south-east corner^ a small rectangular structure pmjccis into 
the markct-placCr Tlic basement Is of marble, carefuEy wruughc; it 
supported a colonnade which ran round the thiec outer sides of the 
building {four columns in frtiTit and three at the sides, counting the 
columuiS at the angles tmee over). It measures 8 metres in front and 
4-50 m. at the ^dcs. In style it resemble? the aTuhjtmve of Eurjcle? 
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and VibLiLLiiis^ and may have been part of the hoilctin^ dedicated by 
them to AntinoDS. 

Ta the vest ef this ^tmetture there is a large builidiiig' opening on 
the n-iarfeLet-place. It forms n qiiadrangln metres long by rg m, 
deep, with projecting wings at the ends. The TnasDniy^ is go*d i^reek 
work. On the sonth side of the budditig^ away fmtn the niarket-plncr^ 
Is ail ionic colnmiade ; it is apparently a later addition to the building ; 
the columns, of which there west originally ten, seem to be of the 
Macedooian epoch. The French fcxcavalori tlilnk that the building 
may be the CoiLncil House, bee BitNrffn Ciyrrt^, htU/n. 14 
pp. 356-^6^: Guidc-Joann^^ 3 - pp 376-378. 

S. g. a niirineof tlie hero Fottares. In the market-place, near 
its □arth-w'est angle and dose to ihe theatre, the Frcndi discofveied the 
foundations and parts of the walls of a building which may be the 
shrine of rddams. it is a reclauglt turned east and west The 
foundations are of rough stones i the w alls are built of blocks well 
Squared and carefully fitted. The workmanship is Creek, not Roninn. 
Near the building were found fragments of tilesi of which the Oiic wns 
Inscribed with the name of Podarts (IIOAAPEO^Jj the other with sitfue 
letters of ft (lIOAiVPl). 'Hie building had been converted into a 
ByzontEiie church. See Huikiin iie Corr. Air/i/n. 14 (iSgo), p 255 
3. p jyS. 

9 . 10. GryluB, son of Xenophon^ Cp. above ^ i below 11. 6 ; 
i. 5. 41 lx 15^ 5. AiifStutlc# cited by Diogenes liiertius (il 6. 5^ ;, 
says that the number of epitaphs ami pancgyitts written nn Crji^lus, 
partly tu Console and gratify his father Xenophoia, was c=ndles^ 

9 + 101 OeplUsadomfi. He fdi ip the battle while commanding the 
Athenian cavalry jointly with tJrylus: Ditiarduis meptraued him in a 
speech (Harpacratlnp, s,v* ; cp^ Diogenes Laertins, ii+ 

6 . 54 ). 

10 , I- a fttadi itiTi. Gm the slope of Ml Aicsius ihc English 

traveller W. G. Clark saw a semtcbcular grassy recess, which he rook 
to be the round end of the sladluni p. 131 ji^.) 

10 . the sanctaary of Horse Fo&oldoiL Accnitliog to rolybius 
(UL 8. It) the santtu.T.Ty of Poseidon was 7 furlongs from Manlinea 
and the ground about it was flat (^gL 12. 6), The latter staternent is 
quite coKuistent with the remark of Pausanios that the sanctuary was at 
the skirts of the mauptain. At the haiplci uf about ] 300 

metres (1400 ^Tirds) south of the Tegean gate nf ManEinea, Mr. 
Fougtres found iwn Inng and broad flags of limestone deeply imbedded 
in the saady soil; they appear to have farmed a thresliottL Now (r) 
the cnonnoiis weight of the blocks makes it unlikely that they have 
been traitspqrted from thtir onginal site; fij fmgtpents of antiquityj 
including a Dnric capital and a relief representing Poseidon seated with 
his trident m his liand^ have been found here; and Jj) sottie marble^ 
scattered in the neighbouring Jiamlet (especially an inscdpiion con¬ 
taining an act of enfranchisEincnt dated by tlie priest of Poscldcin), 
are said by the peasants 10 have been bmight frtim this spoL For 
these reasons Mr. Foug^a concludes that this sttme ihras^hold marks 
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thfl site of the sanctuary of Pn^tcidon. Hie cIssLiitce from Miindnea 
w^l cttoi^^h "wuh the 7 furJongs of PaEybtus or the nf 
Pajisaniai See Ba/l^r/in r/^- Ctfrr. Adi/n^ i 4 1 p- $& ig^ i aad 

Critioil Note, voL I, p, 595, Poseidon n-is the chtef god of Mantinea; 
hence the Manrineans beie the trident of Poseidon as the scotcheon on 
their shields (SdioL on Pindar^ 0 (ymfi, xr. 83^ From inscriptiniis ll 
■ippears that die Mantineans dated their years by the pritati of Poseidon, 
n^ the Aigjvts did by the priestesses of Hera- iee ImmerwahrT Dj^ 
jfcr'I'dn/m’Acifl p. J7- 

ID^ jL^amedcB and Trqpliimiim. See is. t ; ul 37. 4 sgg .; 
jc 5. 13^ 

10 - 3* marcly ertretched a wooUan thread across It etc We are 
Teminded of the tricolour ribbon irhich^ stretched roiind die Temple 
during the da>'i of the Septernber Tnus^nores, protected Louis XVL and 
his fjmily frotn the fary of the Parisiafi mob. See Carlyle^ FrrnrA 
A^£i*ofu/ian, bk. i chap. $. 

10. 3 . Aepytas-made Ms way iota tbo saactiiaiy etc. Cp, 

viiL 5. J. 

10 , 4^ the -waTe on the Acropolis. Pau&antas here refers lo the 
salt well of Poseidun in the Erechtheuni. See i. 26. 5 note. 

lOi 4- the god whom in their own tongue they caU Osogoa, He 
is called Zens Osogoa ('Owny^) in Lnscjnprdons found at St?e 

JJaJ/citfi AtJl/niguef ^ (iSSl), pp. ^'P- ^■ 

Noi. 2693 f, 2700. Strabo also (aiv* p. 659) mentintu the sanctuary of 
Zeus Osogoa at MyUisa, and says that it was in the city. 

10 . 5- a Tldjcry over Agis and the LacedflemuniaiiB. Cp. viiL 8 ^ 1 k 
T his bultJc is not mentioned by any other ancient writer^ and Pausanias's 
statement that Agis was killed in the battle is insplidtly contradicted by 
Plutarch, who describes in detail how Agta w^as seized by coospimiors 
tn Sparta and put to death {-.djpn tg ly.) Plutarch is doabdesi right, 
and it buns been r|uestioned whether PmjsanwVs account of the battle is 
not a blunder of his. Leake, however,, thiuk^ that the battle wni 
probably fought soon after the liberatiun of Corinth by Amiui in the 
year icc. 343, Agis being then opposed lo him 3 whereas, before his 
death, which happened about 24Q ICC., Agiii became nibed nith Aronis 
agnrnst the Aetolians {Aftrrya^ 3, p. S6), Cp. Viseber, EdJtn^rujt^rtt^ 
p. 350 note **■- 

10 - 7^ Aratnit and Mfl troopB fell slowly b&ck. The taettes here 
described were adopted by Hannibal at the battle of Cannae. Sec 
Fnlytnns, tiL its jf; Livy* xxii. 47. 

10. 9^ godfi ATB present at S^te ctnn Cp x. 8 . 7 note r ^ :23- - 
note. 

10 . 10. a deer Ifi a longer lived animw.! etc According to Hesiod 
the Crow Hv-ed nine generations of men, deer lived fotur times its Inpg as 
crows (hence thifty-fibt generations), the raven lived thrice a* long as a 
■deer, the phoenix nine timies us long' as the raven, and the njinpbs lived 
ten times as Tong as the phoenix. See Plutarch, def. prnc 11 ; 
Plirtyi ilixA viL 153. Cp. SchoL on Oppinc4 
Thero wai a story ihai too yearn after the death of Alexander the 
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Gt^ livx deer ^xre found with golden neetbixs w-hurti he hud put un 
ihem Ais/. viiii irg). To ixstore Aesoq to jTiuth, Medea 

LS 9nid to have mfu^ed in(o his veins a decoction made p^^w-tl5f of the 
liver of a stag and the head of a crow which had lived nme geaeratlqaii:. 
See Ovid, Mt/am, vii. 273 J17, Cpr /V/., iii. 1941 ni 30 j 

Ciccrq, Tuilv/. hL 69, Ariitotlc disbelieved in the longevity of 
deer trmm- vl 29, p. 578 b, 24 Cp. Stepbani, in 

(Sl Feicraburg) for 1863, |i, 140 jf. 

II, 1 . tb# roAd froni ICantineA to Tegoir lejidA throngh OAk 
wood. This wood has now entirely disappeared. The Mantinean and 
Tegean plains ai the present day are ttetlcss. Vineyards cover miTst 
of the »ruthefn part qf the Mandncan plairL 

i V would thair old faither young a gain etc. This 

stor}’ ts iUusiraitd by a paliiting on a fine blact-ligured i-ajsc^ ip which 
the tam is depicted i^^ing alive fcnni the tnldron, I'laiied wkii joj-fiil 
surprise by the daughters of Pelias, while the aged king himself sits 
looking on with intemt 1 Mbs Harrisem, Pitina'itjj, pi iL ; 

bamneisEti^s fig. 1394, p. laor). Stories like that of 

Medea and Pelins are CLuxtnt among Eumpeart pensopts in ScaodtEiaviai^ 
tlcrmpTiy, Ri^sLa, and Italy. They tell hoiv Christ, nr St. Peter, or 
the Devil, goEtig abcEpt the earth in disguise- restored an old person to 
youth or a dead person to life by boiling him In ^ kettle or bumfog him 
In Or smith's forge, and bow a bungler {gcnemlly a smith) tried to do 
the^mc and failecL See Crimpi^s MmjifhfM Ta/t^s, No. Si, * Hrmher 
Losrig'; Dasqnr's Ttil^s >¥jw ‘The Master J^mith^: 

Raisiopj ^The Smith and the Demon,' p. 5 7 ; 

Crane, /ht/itm P^tt/arTn/tM, 'The Lord, Sl reter, and the Bfocksmith/' 
p. iSS Cp K. O. MiilieTj umf pu 263 

lip 4' At this point the road fiowB Tery iiarrow^ Thb probably 
referi to the point on the mad between Mantineii and Tcgea where the 
plain narmws to about a mile in w-idtb through the projeodoa into it of 
two opposite apuT^ of the mountams, one on the west side, the other on 
the east. The spur on the west side ts now called. {^little nose'}. 

It IS uearly 4 miles north of the mndero Tf7^{t/t/stJ^ The ancieot 
Phoetoti ftiLS pnjlw.bly nui for off Sec L, Rosa, p. 123 r Cnrriua, 

I, p. 246; Baediikcr,^ p. 299; a. p. 371: 

Phiiippson, Pit/opoMjft^s, p. 94, 

11. 4 . tha totnb-of Atetthons, Bumojnad Corynataa '""'clii'b- 

mau ')^ This Aretthoo^ Is meoticined by Hamer (//. viL S 137 

He treachcnju-ily sliiiii by Lycar^'us, king uf Arcariiii {Paijs, viil. 

4- ts)- 

11. 5 . It waa hdTB thit the caTaliy fight took place etc. The 
battle of Mantinea. in which t^pammonchu fell, isckscribed by Xenophon 
51 and Diode.™ fw. B4.fi7). Cp. LcaJee, , n. 

I Sebincht bei Mantinu,’ JUkein/scJifT A/ufet,>n, 

is.t. I i 1B47), pp. 45419 I \\\ Loring, in «j Hiihnic Stadia, 

15 ’ J09S). P‘ S7 sij. It a diiputEd wbelhcr llic battle was fought in 
363 or 3&3 itc. 5« U. KoWer, in .\Tmhtit. d. Imt. ia Athtn, i 
(1076), P. 197 W-t (J- F- Unger, ‘Die MantincFaschkebl, 363 v. 
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Chr./ *(9 (iSga^t pp^ ni-llJ. PraE Unger majnLaina tlial 

tlie battle wni fcnighi m August 36J a.c. 

11« 3. tlm Lac^tUumoiiUJifl th^t It waj a Bpaziait wbo 

slew ‘him. According to PluinJ'nh j j) It tt-fls a Laconian 

ttameil Ajiiicmtes ^’ha EpaznlnDtida^ his death-^vound. He w-as 
rewTirded with hoDDui^ and iTmniinuie&, and his faTotly ^'tre to be frtc 
ffTJui tiuccs ftn- ci'Er, This Imniiinity was actually enjoyed in Plntarch^s 
tune by CaJJicrates, a descendant of Anticrates. All Anticiratc^S 
descendants, ncc:or<hn£: to Plutarch, bore the general name of Machaeri- 
oTitfi because the lataJ blow was supposed to have been given with a 
knife 

11 , 7. Scope (‘the look'). This is commonly identified with the 
racky hill of {ict aote cm g i|) S but rhis is a pure cotijecturt 

FausauJas does not even say that the spot was an eminence- It may 
have been in the plain for all we know.% See Leake, Afarra^ 1. p. 112 
t iWL, p. 282 ; ii/s, 3. p. 94 ; L. Roas, p. 12% ^ Curtius, 

/V/cj^p I. p. 247 ; llnrstan, 2. p. il 5 ; Haedeker,® p. 399 ; Guidt- 

3 . p. 373^ Mr, W, Loring plaitsihly iilcntifica Scope, not with 
the summit of the lull of Afyft^ w'hicb la a clear ioco feet above the 
plain, but with a shoulder of it at least 6 qO feet low^r dawTL Bent he 
found the nitn of a small tower about 14^ feet square, built of excellimt 
hewn polygonnl masonry with rough bossy surface, very like the m^LSunry' 
nf a great part of the w^h of Mantiaea and pn3>bably dating, like them, 
fiiitn the fourth century B.CL The peasants call it the Windmil] 
my/as), and some of the better-educated inhabitants of regard 

it as the tomb of RpatninondjUi. Mvp Loritig cleared out the inside of 
the tower tiU he reached the rock without finding any traces of hatnan 
butiaL Hence he concluded that the min wus that of a ^ttiall W'atch- 
tnwer literally ^ lookbuilt nn the boundar^^ of the Mantinean 

and Tegean temtorles, of which it commands a fine view. In the time 
of pQusanlas the border feuds bcEwTca the ncighhnnr town^ had lung 
ccosctl under the and with the adie^nt of peace the watch- 

tower had probably fallen into decayr But it may well have Tutamed 
ita name, and from the name papular fiincj' may have evolved die tragic 
enneeptinn of the dying hero taking here his last lingering look at th-e 
fight, ttiuch as p^ipular Eincy has given to one of the hilLs near Granada 
the name of ^the last sigh of ihc Moor,’ because from it the last Moorish 
king tfi supposed tn looked Ixack wistfully for the l^t time at 

Granada, Tliat the murtally-uoujided Epaminondas should really have 
been carried over such rough ground to such a height is, os Mr. Loring 
justly observes, htcfcdiblc. See Loring, in /mmul a/NfPasicSiififffr., 

15 (1395). S3 J?. 

11. 10- Haniiibal waa aftei^iijdB deceived etc. This 

story is told also by Appian (Syriiic^ itj and Plutarch {/ZiJn/j?, uo), 
both of whom quote the ambiguous oracle. That the gmve nf Hanuibal 
was at Lib^'ssa is fiienLinncd al&o by Pliny {AW^, AitA v. 149 } 
Artimlanus MaTrellinus (xsul. 9. 3). 

11 . 13. thlB Blctly fe A Ftmall hUl not from Athenfl. According 

ta Suldas {p* 9 So, ed, Dekker) .Arcbidjimus son of Agesilaua was warned 
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by the Dtlphic oniclc tP of Sicily j sp he avoided the isiond of 

SidJy^ hut fell In battle at bidJyi^ * die thtTec-Icgged hill ^ b Attica, The 
hill pf Skily is thought to be a little rocky hill south of the llis!iii£+ 
Qppiy3rile the MoHcum hill; there arc traces of walls on its aorthem 
sunnmlL See Kanpen^ lp Afartafi^-ncA/t of the Nerlin Acodeniyp 17 th 
July tS79, p. ^20 1 Curtiiu, Die Sfad/^snAiiJt/^ twi p, tl j. 

Formerly Cuitius indijird to identify the hill of Skily wUh the rocky 
hilt which projects fmtn the Mtusepm hill on the south-west, on the 
north side of the Jlissos Massif fit, S (iSsi), pp. 133-1171- 

The hill of Skily Is mentioned in a fragmejitary itinerary pf the Piraeofi, 
which edsts only in a papyrus fenrnd n few yeara ago by :^lf. Flinrlers 
Petrie at Ha warn in FayoortL IVt^M/ntrArtyf^ 9 

p, 1546 : CHitins* /Me SMif/^ejeJbeJkfe t-wjt AfMejr^ p, cm. 

1 % t. The Oflfcfl -- of Arta^dia are of diifeTeiiti kinds^ On 

the dfFerent kinds of oaks found in Gireece, see Fiedler^ /teise, i. p. 519 

S PhiUppsatL^ Pelifpff/tffejf p. 3^9 ; XcumAJin und Partsch^ 

GiVip^iifiAiit vifft pp. 376-383. ETtensive 

oak-w'oods are stilt found on the inoimtaiTis of Western Arcadia and the 
high plateaus of Elk* which border oxi Arcadia^ but I do not remember 
ici hav'c noticed oaks on the Arradian plains. 

12. Ih floats of It for anchors and neta. The corfc-flouts which 
buoyed up hshlogrocts are often menLianed by ancient writers^ Si^ 
Pindar, PjlA. ii. 144 with the SchoL ; Aeschylus, 506 jt^. ? 

Aelian^ jjww, xlL 43 j Aldphion, i. t ; Plutarch, j^mo 
23; Ovid, 7Wj/. iii 4, 11 jy, ; Plmy^ A/j/. sevi 34 ; Sidanbs 
Apulliimri^ iL p. :!t4, cd. BureL Cp. Yates, Te^rtftitm 

An/t^mrtfw, pp, 43 3-4 3 4- 'Hie cork-tree: mm% nut lu grow Tiitd in 
any part of Europesm Clreecc at the present day (Leake, Afarea^ 3, p, 3 3)4 
ISL Sp From Mantinea a road leads to Metliydiiimi etc. ilje 
plain of Mantinea is lu^undcd on the west by n low rocky range of hills 
which divides it bom a narrow plain- This nmrow^ plain or valley (the 
plain of Atcimedoa) runs north and south, paraJlc] to the bTaotinean 
platn^ frnm w^hich it h entered pn the east by iwci defiles, one 
at the village of ^afisfa 2| miles due west of Man tinea, the other 
at the village of SimtOiftef alxiut 3 miles farther to the north. A 
Lravellcr fnnri iittantinca to .MelJiydjiuiTi might go by eirher of these 
defiles, for the routes join in the plain of .Aluitiiedon, but the rpufe by 
A^o^riVj 15 the more direct and is pmhably the one taken \yy Pansanbsi. 
ft mni due west acrpas the plain firtim Manlinca for about 3 miles, 
paasts through the defile of /Cttfixmf and lams ngrth through the plain 
of Alcim^n, This narrow plain is imvereed by the pebbly bed uf the 
tPirent A'^y>jfrj>wr, and Is bounded on the west by the massive, pine-dad 
heights of Mt. Maenalus. The peak of Mtnint Maenalus, which now 
goes by the name of Mt^ St. is pm-bably the Mount Ostracina of 

Pausanias. We follow' the plain northwards till we cpitie opposite the 
dehic qf Simuidrj, which communiciatcs with the Mantiaean plain on 
the east Here wc tara westward «p the wild rarine of the Xffitij 
between the pyramidal peaks of Mr. AtxiiJif on the snuOi and the rqnuded 
summits of Ml. Qstraclna on the north. Above the ravine is AYtn/jftj, 
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a hnmlfit of charcoal-biuEerg. After /atlowi&g tlie b^al of the echttec 
( whkii 15 ^ncnilly dry) about an hour and a quarter^ we emerge 
from the gforyie upon a ridge^ frQin whith the ranges over masses 
of barer mountains, spar&efy doLted with larch-trees. The path 
then runs between the woc^cd heights of Mt. Ostmclna .tVfrtf) on 
the nonlt and walls of yeUowislt rtrck on the BCHith. In ibk ndghbour' 
hood, perhaps, was Pelrosaca, the bcrtindary between the territories of 
Monunen and Megalopolis, 

2 , p, jSo: cfv Leake, M^rrOf 2- p\\. ; GeJl, 

fi/fAi p, t44j ifi rAe 367 f B«>bhye, p, 

14a t Cnrtim^ J, p, 243 j Btirtian, i pji- 207, 314 ; Haeikker,^ 

p, 50t; W+ Luring, In Jmrmi */ 15 (1595), p- S3 P^tro- 

paca b mentioned % Stephanui tfyti (r.p* ITn-pi««?t) ns a plsM tn AremSix 

12, 4^ Hercules-- heard the jay eim ‘*The lijwei- regions of 

the Arcadian mmiiUajiis are coYsred with oaks^ among w hich are fre¬ 
quently heard the bnnrse struams of the jay* still enllcd KiWa (Sib- 
iti R_ Walpole's tv/nUrtg ia Humpetm ai%d Asi^ifir 

TwrJti^^ (London, tSiS}, p. 3 ^ 3 ). 

12 . 5. two that lead to Orchoznenus. The two mads to Omho' 
menus seem to have led, one to ihe east, the other to tlie west of the 
conical hill of GfrM£risi2u/M\ which rises id an csolatcd position less than a 
mile to the north of Mantlnea. I'he preseni road goes to the west of 
Of the two routes Pansanias U generally supposed to 
describe the easterly one (IrsiL, but in the Dplflinn of Leake and Mr, W. 
Luring he describes the westerly route first (see note on jg 7 ^Ftolis^p 
See Leake, .l/tfr^rx 3. p- 97 ; L- Riiss, p. laK jy, ; 

2. p. 3S1 ; VV. Luring^ id fijuritu/^ [5 (iB9|)*p, 34 - 

12 . Ladas. Cp. iL 19. 7 ; ilL 31. i ; x. 23. 14. 

12 . >■ poem t!alled the ThesprotLs. This was probabty the 
same with “ the bank about the Thcaprotians,'’ which was attribuled to 
Afirsaeus and from which Eugamon of Cyreue, the last of the Cyclic 
pLRctiii (about ^66 fCC.), stole without ncknowkdgmenL See Clement of 
Alexandria, S/rvm. vi 3. 25^ p. 751+ cd. Potter j Wclcker, 

CyiJus, J. p. 3i I Jyy- (ucl. ifijS': W. Christ, GrseJ^. //. Zi 7 /crii/ajr, 

pp, 63^ Bcj, 

12 + 7- a momitaiii — - PtollS. Most topographers agite in 
idemtifying this mountnin with the conical hiJJ of which rises, 

with bare uuifqnn sfopes, from the pkitn less than a mile to the north of 
Mantinea, fonning a conspicuous feature in the landscape It is crowned 
by a ruined chapel and some hqlly-oaks ; but no ancient remains have 
been discovered. Sec BubSaye, A'ftrArfrn^i J, pv 140; L. Ross, AViirjv, 
p, jiS E Currius, I. p. 243 ; Welckerj I. p, : 

Msdaer, p. 34^5 C. Clark, p, 132 ; Birraian, 

Gfflgr. 3 . p. 309; Baedeker,^ p. 300 e Foug^res, C^frrrs/^. 

/urN/jr. 14 (iBgej), P- 65 ; 3. p. 381. 

Leake, cm the other hand, identified the hill of Ptolis with a lower 
insulated hiU about n mile to the uortb of j. p. 97; 

/V/4^. p, 3^1 jfOt ^tid Mr. Loring inclines to agree with him an the 
ground that cannot bo said to be in small ptflln " distinct 
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frotfi the plilifl of ^[aIltiIlea, whcrtas the other hiU is hidden froni 
tinea by iht hHI of Oottrfsou/i and k, in :i sense^ i:ul taff Cmm the 
larjfcr plnin. Hcfice Mr. Loring is disposed to identify foj/r/j47u/i with 
the moLind of raiih^ which, m the time of P^us«inhiST w-ns calkd 

the gmve of Penelope, nlthoot'h Gyf^drfsoa/i is in &ct a nntnral tiittacJ^ not 
a scpntchral inotifuL Ai is on the right of [ht more westerly 

route Mnntiaea to Orchomenus^ tl would follow on this hypothesw 
that Pausanias is at present dcscrihiitg the wesltrly ^wd nni (as b com- 
imndy supposed) the easterJy route to OrchDinenus^ Further, it wnuhl 
follow that Maera Is to be sought, nut in the neighbourhood of the 
village of AMJtirun\ but about a mile and a half farther w'eal, near the 
khan of and that ^taunt Ari{:hi3>ia is not the low range of reddish 

hjlb which rises lieyoud the khan^ boonding the plain of Mantinea on 
the north, but the great mauninm Armtitiai^s whicli above the 

village of JCaHrmri and is a couspicuom landmark from all parts af the 
Mantlncan plain, See W, Loring, In /purmi/ tr/ Nflkftif Sf^dus^ i 5 
(1895), p, 04 To ibk view of Mr, Luring^s \ would obieul that the 
hill of Gctirtsoufi is too high to be regarded as a sepulchral mound. 1 
do unt know its height, but L huve seen it mure than once, and speaking 
from impression I should say it wus tiot Ic^s thoji 200 feet high. Leake 
bi mself describes G^ur/iotili as “ a steep and lofiy cone,** and wonder^ 
that It was not included within the fortifications of Mantinea- 

IZ. 7. AJalcomema-^Ma«ra. About 3 miles north of Man^ 

tinea, and three - quarters of a ntiJc south of the vilLage of JkaJtffMFj] 
there 15 a copious spring c4iHed Kdtjdtj; and near it, on a small hdtock, 
Virlct olifierved the roundatiotii nf a temple and some other ruins. 
The spring may be Ahttcomcnia, the ruins may be those of Maeru. See 
boblaye, p. i49i Curtius, i, p, 243; cp. Leake, 

4t/nnri2, 3^ p, py | Gmde-J^irr/rei t p. 38 r. Eat if we accept the views 
of Leake 3. p. 97) and Mr. Lofrng {/ourffnJ qf S/aditfs^ 

^5 >!i^ 95 )p P- ^4 must look for Maera Ihnher to the west, near 

tlie khan of ISi 7 d£, S« the pfecediug note. 

12 * Mnnnt Ajtchieiik On the commorp hypothesis, .Mount 
Anchlsia is the low ridge of reddish Mils (^joo to boo feet high] which 
bounds the pluSti of Montinca op the north and separates it front tlie 
plain nf Orcbomenus:. But Leake and M r. Loring identify Mount Anehisia 
with the high rocky peak (about 35w !ft. high) which rises at the cast 
end of the: ridge, above the village of JCaJ^ourr, and which now goes by 
the nurae of Ml or Arm^mada. 

i^eia Leake, 3. pp. 97, cjSf Boblayep n. 149* Ctirthis, 

/yhrjf. I* p. zAj* Butviali, a. pp. 205, 2071 Eanlekcr^* p. JOI ; GitiJf- 

2. p, jSi; W. Ltriug, in irf ^dfitdc Stutimn 15 LlS 93 k P- *4 

12 9* mins of a Konotuary of Aphrodite. On the southeni slope 
of Ml Anchlsia, near the foot of the hill, is the klian of (•« note 

on % 7, ^Ptolt^'), about 4 miles distant bum Manhnea. Here the 
French san'cynrs found some mins ivhich they bdieved 10 be those rjf 
the saiictmir)i' of Aphrodite. See Bnbbiye, KiTcAenArj^ pi, 3B1 ; Cnftins, 
7 V/r^- 1. p. 243 jy*; 2^ pu 331. 
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13 ^. I4 In the tetritory of Orchenieaus-the fta»cttiai-y of 

ArtenUfl HymniA. The baimfiary bct^fveen OrchDiTwniijs and Manibca 
probably Lay on the crest of the low mcky Jid^c of Mt, Anchisia, whiizli 
divides the plasn cif Man tin ea on the south from the pkin of Orchomenus 
cm the north. Fftam the BUmmit of the rid^e a fine view eitenils south¬ 
ward and northward over the tivo plaina* On the Earthcr (northern) side 
of the pkiiK gf Qrchomenus is seen rkLng the high hill, on the suminit 
of which stood the andeitt OrthQincnns. Beyond i( in the aordi towcia 
the huge mass of Mt. Cyhene. Fmm the ridye we descend into the 
plain of Orchoincnns, To our left (w^-estwaid) is the kq^c villn^c of 
Zrr. 7 #/f, situated on the Blope gf the hill and overlooking the southern 
cod of the OrchcwienLan plaiiL A rhapel of the PaiiAgia+ ^tnntcd on a 
knoll shaded with trees io the east of the tillage, is supposed to mark 
the site of the sanctuary of ArEonis l^ynmia. In nn old church 30 
minnte? below the tillage on the left bank uf the torrent Leake saw 
some pieces of very londsome Doric columns. He Buppn^ed that 
JLrviifi occupied llie site of the place Eljiiiia, mentioned by Xenophun 
{JW4-i4f^£r, vf, S- *3)- See LEake^ 2. p. 276 3, p, 9^ ; 

p. Bobtaj-e, p. ; €iiitius, i, 

p. 222 ; Bursiaup a, p. 305; Baedeker,^ p, 30J; Gv/ii^- 

3. pu 3ar. 

As to Artemis Hymuia, &ee an article by Steph^ni, ‘Apolfnn et 
Artemss,* in 2 (1876), pp. 135^139. He paints 

nut dial on yold coins of l3>'mciise the head of Artemis is represented 
with a lyre behind It; that on an Eiru^can nurrur she appears 
pEaying on ilic lyre; that on another she holds two flutes white ApoUg 
holds the and that In v^ian-paintings she is also depicted with 

a lyre. 

13 . l. EsSenes^ The word is said to liave meant a king (Calli- 
machu^ //jrr/ift 0 66 s Hesychtas, s.zk wtrFjv), but properly a 

king bee {Efyrfi&A MagnuiH^ sa\ 'Eump^p p, 3^3 j isuidos^ "ErTO’iji-*). 
(The ancients mistook the queen bee for a male and hence spoke of 
king btefip Bee Arisioilep /ftsA anim. pp. 553 jy,, 623 « Aeh'an, AW. 

L 10^ to j Iv, 21^ 6S j ftabert'TDnioWj 

rffi/am viffm p. 30 As the piiesta 

of the Ephesian Artemis appear thus to have been called * kmg it 
is worth notinjj^ that the bee was a very common type on coins of 
Ephesus. See B. V. Head, Ci^iHS EfiAesus. Mr. Head states 
t /A p. i) that the pricslcsBes of the Ephesian goddess were called *bcc5" 
(J/ffArje)* I do not know what autiiority he lias for this statetticsiL 
Jlut the Helphic pnestess was called a ‘bcc^ (Pindar, iv. a 06),, and 
the title was given especmlly to the prieslo^^cj of Demcter (SchoL on 
Piniiaq /.c.; Cnllimachus, /fyffifi 0 Apo//t^f iio; Hesycbias, jr.o. 
M^AKcnnii; PorpLj-ry, fm/fv 18 ; cpi Servlus, on VTrgil^ 

Aijtt. L 430) ; but also to priesEe»:s of Proserpine p^Schol. on Theocfituaj 
3 £v. 94 ) 3Jid of die Great Mother (LacluntiiiSt i. 22), 

Debor^ in Hebrew meaiiB ^abec,' Cp. Robect-TomoWj p. 91 

I A B. Cook, &/ (1895]^ p. 11 

Tlie priestesses at Eodoiia were perhaps called ^ doves ^ (see note on viL 
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= 1+ 3]u Tlie ^tjulbs who poumi tmi the wiac at ilie Kpbesiaa festiva! nf 
Poseidon were chilled * bulls ^ (Atlienaeus, x. pi 42 g e). The yoim^ girls 
who performed the sacfrfices to the BrauroniAri and M unyuhian AitPinis 
utiiialed bears and were called ' bears.’ Legend said that Ehts waa done 
as nn eipiatioo for tlie killing of a lame bear which had lived in the sanc¬ 
tuary of Artctnis, E^TCJy Attic mnidcni birtw'een the ages of five and ten 
W'as nhliged thus id be a * beart^ as a necesj^ary prelirnToary to imarriage 
(SchoL on Aiistoplianes, L/siiL 64$ ; Harpooatjoo^ tt', d^Hrvfsnii ; 
Suidas, JMr o/urr^iiJtti and upjrTM >} Bp^trptunoif; Bekker's 

p, 2Q6p 4 i IA p. 444, 33)^ It seema not emprobabie that in 
all these cases the smitnaJ froin which the worshipper tcHik his nr her 
name was sacred to the god or goddess; iiod that, in early tiaies at 
LeasL the worshipper disiguifcd himself io Ihe sido of the sacred aniinnl^ 
or in a coslunie which mimicked the onimaL On an Assyrian cylinder 
a figure in an attunde of adoration is disguised In a gigantic ikh-^kiia^ 
At a still earlier period the anUnal may have been the god himself, and 
the peraou who dressed in its skin would play the part of the god. Sec 
W. Robertson Stnlthr &/ /Ar .^VwwV/jj® pp^ 292 435 j 

Back, Z?f GraArt>ri/M i'a£rimawf in Affmirr^s zna 

fiirtj^aitiur (Berlin^ ifi^Dr P- 26 At the festival of the S>Tian 

goddess at Hicrapolis the worshipper, after sacrificuig a sheep, spread 
the skin on the gfciund+ knelt un rt, drew the fuet over hts shotilders and 
the head tnxr hts bead, and Ln this attitude prayed the goddess lu accept 
the sacrifice. Sec Lucian^ £}f Sjrrta^ 55. 

13, 2 . The former dt^ of OrchotaentLs. The ancient Arcadian 
city of Qnihoincnus occupied the sum mil of a high conical hih, which 
rises to the height of 3070 feet above the sea. Tlie hill, isolated oo 
three sidc5» is connected by a low ridge of bare browm earth with the 
higher niountahu on the west* On the north and south It slopes s^ieeply 
to two plains (the northern aitd sautherti plaing of Onzhoanenus), whUc 
Oil the east it 13 bounded by n. narrow and deep debit, -which div^idcs it 
fram the rugged atupes of ^toont Trachy. The defile cumtccti the two 
plains with cach Other j and tlireugh it after rainy wenther the w'ater 
pours in a rapid stream from the southern into the Dorthem plaiut which 
is too to 200 feet lower than the □tbcr+ Copious springs lising at the 
fbot of Mount Tmchy contribute fltlll more to render marahy the southern 
part of the oortbern plain. Indeed thmoghout the winter and as late 
as the end of May this part of the ptnin is stUj an impassable swamp, 
as it was In the days of Pau^nias (§ 4 and viiL 23. 2j, Orchumtotis 
ijius occupied a strung and comniandiiig position^ overlooking the two 
plaius (of which the northern is considerably the larger) and dominating 
the defik through which the direct itiad wont from Tegca and Mantmcn 
ED I"heneu3 and the nonh of Arcadia. The hill Itselt though iEL-cp and 
lofty, Is nowhere precipitous. The stojies are of earth littered wdth 
stones ; the nick hardly ernps up on the surfact Owing to the great 
deii-atlon above the sta nf the pUius from which h springs the hill 
hardly appears high. It is dwarfed by the lofty uniiuutaiTis nitiuud, and 
cannot \ic in grandeur of aspect w-lch the imposing AcroCorinth or the 
Larisa of Atgos* The iummit, which k miwfled by a ruined mediaeval 
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built os usiml of srruil] atones nml mortar^ may be fiotne Eoo feet 
or so above the plniiL TLt view ftom it ii (inc- At out feet lies 
stretched the wide dat expanse of the northEm plain with its patth- 
woric of maice^fieldsT throujfh which a slteaiti^ issuing' from the springs 
nt the foot of Blount Trachy, winds its sluggish way. The springs are 
in hJl >iew Jjom the hlH-topp and just beyond them the roud to Pheneus 
and the road to Stymphaltis are seen to diverge, the former striking 
straight northward e^ictoss the plain, the latter skirting the foot of the 
mounLaios that bound the pbin on the east Heyond die plain to the 
north loom grandly the great iiwuntnicLS about the Lake of Phentus. 
Elieir high grey smntnits partly clothed with dark pjoc-woods. Rugged 
and lofty mesontaius rise also on the north-east m the direction of 
St^'tnphaiiiSi j a high and toiLsomc pass leads across them to Altar 
Turning now to tlie sonth see the other plainj which may measure 
some 2 miles in length and breadth, spread out beneatlt us. Except 
fur a stretch of vineyards m the middle il is now iiipstly in coni+ and so 
in autuinn presents only an tcpniise of brawn cartlL At the soutli- 
western end of the plain a long gmdaal slope leads up to the larg? 
village of LffutW, abo^ie which lower the grand peaks of Mount 
MnenaLus. Over the low ridge that forms the somhem bdiniEiary of 
the plain is s>een In the distance the plain of Mantinea and Tegea, with 
far blue mcMUitains tenninaiing it on the south. 

Considerable but scatlered remains of the anctent wnlEs and towers 
of Orehamenus may still be seen endrding the hill some way belw the 
summiL They may be best visited from n poor hamlet which 

aumds on the south-castem slope of ihe hill below the line uf the ancient 
walls but flt some distance above the plain, near the entrance to the defile 
Tht: line of the city wall is fir fitim being continuous ; isolated pkcca of 
it, varying in height from two to courses of atooe^ imd in length 
from a few fett to n good many yards^ are presened at intenmls more 
OT less wide. To fitnl them alf, if the tni^TlIer^s time is limited, it is desir¬ 
able to pTOCTire a guide at A The highest piece of wall seen by 

me measured g feel; the longest about 8o yards or so. The btter piece 
was on the south-eastern side of the hill , Square towers,, averaging 
about 13 J feel m br^dth^ projmed at mtentihi from the wails ; T 
conmied remains, more or less ruiuous^ of fifteen of theni, mostly on the 
Eouth-eastem aide of the hill. The masonry of both walLi and towen 
is on the whole quadtirngularr though the blocSci are m general not 
very accurately squared and jomied^ and the courses not always strictly 
horimntaL Some of the blocls are very maarive, espeebUy in the 
towers ; for in Greek fortificution the tow'ers as a rale, on account of 
their exposed position, arc built of larger blocks and in a more carefuE 
style than the rest of the walLiv It has bcm stated that three distinct 
lines nf walls, one above the other^ can be distinguished on the sides 
of the hillf the lowest being huilt in the tegular quadrangular or ashlar 
style, and the two upper m the Cydgpean style. I cannot ctmfimi this 
from my own ohservationL It is true that the pieces of walls which I 
observed were often widely separated from each other and atood at 
dLfTercnt heights on the hULside, but I pjuld nm be sure that they did 
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nnt ftll belong to n drcait-waJL However, on, the soulbHrastem 

slope oC the hill, where iL faces to Maun I Trachy, 1 did otratr^ c 

a 5-ToaU piece of vciy regular masonry resembling the walls of Mantinea 
and Messene, and a Few yards sibov^ it another piece of wall built in a 
qulle different and much more irregulnr style, with rarher IcacM joints 
and with some polygonal blocks In the enurses. The length of this 
Uwer piM of wail wwa some so or %a yards^ and its height about y 
Feet G inches. One of the blockji b it was 5 feet G inches long. The 
bill is strewn with Engments of plain red pottery. 

Below the line of the woJIh a few ancient remains of a diderent sort 
maybe seen. Thus at a small chapel and a threshing-door, just out' 
side the west end of the hnmkt of JLa/paJbi^ there arc a marble 
blocks and apparently three Doric capimls^ though two of th^ are now 
so wnrti as to be almost unrecognisable. Two of the blochs lie in the 
chapel before the holy pictures. These are apparently the miserable 
remnants of a Horic temple, of which D odwelJ some pieces to be 

eccavated at the beginning of the tiinetcenth century. He says : ^ The 
cottage which we occupied siaod upon the remains of a Doric temple of 
white tnarhlef some taige laiEsses of which are scattered about In the 
riciniCy. 1 employed the countryTnen to cxcavat% and they dug out 
some Doric capllals In perfect prcserealion, and of an elegant form. 
The columns had only eighteen flutings."^ Leake obsmed here two 
Doric capitals of white marble^ difrering from each other in size and 
shape: in one of th™ the echinus met the abacus almost at a right 
angle; the other had *‘the elegant ncute^ or dattened capital [echinus] 
□f the more anclem Doric.'' These may be the nmaina of one of 
the tw^Q sanciuaries of Pofteidoo and Aphrodite menilQiied by PausaniasL 
For the village of AV/aii' probably stands on the rite of the Orebomenns 
of PausaiiWs daj-s^ which, as he tdts ui, ims lower dow-n tl™ the drcuii 
01 the ancient walls, Leake observed traces of w'alb below 
which seemed to show that the bter Orthomeuus reached uearly to the 
plain. At the soulh-Enstem fool of the hill, below a spring 

issues from a wall of the kind so common in modem Greece. The 
tfriiter daws into a marble h^iu, and an ancient squared black of marble 
lies beside the spring. This is pinbably the spring mentianed by 
Fansanias from which the people of Orchomenus procured their water^ 
Laake saw two fluted shafts pf monolith columns near the spring ; and I 
was told that the two marble blocks in the nhapel to the west of the 
village had been bmught frem the spring. Here therefore may have 
stood the other sanctuary of which Pousantas speaks. 

Another spring rises at the upporire or norEh-westere foot of the 
hill* a litde above the northerts plain. The marble basin mm which the 
water flows is made of an andenl block. A few yards to the tiorth-^west 
of the spring are the remains of u smaJJ edjdce built of grey stone; 
some of thfi blocks seemed to me ancient j but whether the budding itself 
>vas so or no^ I could not dedde. The place is a quarter of a mile or 
50 to the east of the hamlet of Rketisi, which stands on the ridge that 
runs westward fraiti the hill of Orehomeims. 

Dodw'ell saw near a spring, at the northern foot of the hill, a church 
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of tlie PanAgm, w'bich w^js. cnUrcly built df die njlns of u Doric tcmpEcp 
aJiipngai wbidi h* doted tii^lypbSj plam metope^ and flutisJ dnitns of 
caliiEnnSf all of white marble, but of small ptHportions, Here tcto he 
saw some (xagments of antcbxes of term-cotta painted with dark red 
foliage. Karther down in the plain, towards the iruiish^ he foiind 
ajiather chorch builr of ancient blocks of stone and marble, witli an 
Ionic capital near it- And stltl farthetp Inward the village of he 

saw' yei another church m which w^ere some marble tnelyphs. 

I hive ilescrfbed Orchcimiiiuft mtunlj&om cuy own ohscmiian*, inidc ran ijih 
Octralwr rtt95. See also Dodwdl, ^ p* 4^3 : tldl, limtmy ^ tAf 

Mitnaf p. 144 3 M, /wirrruy r>i f 4 * p, 3*9 i&.j LnikrT Merra, 3, 

p. 99 I Prabliye,, p* 149 S Cwrtias, 1. p. aira JTf^. t 

Ber^ian^ 1. p joj t Hi^ekcTi* p 302 ; a. p- 381 Sf. 

Fhili|ipi!oni 11^ 7i Jf. 

13 . 3 . it fltaniifl In a great cedar etc. The ima^e may have 
stocKl either 10 the hollow tniJik of the tree or omnn^ the bnuiches. 
See C. Bdttichcr,. %ure£ 45-48* As to Artemli as a tree- 

^oddess sec Famedl^ CJ/zs e //Af GtrtA F- 4^^ 

13 * Jr Down £ram tho city are eainia. Large mireSf composed 
of routjh Htnnes, have been obsen'ed by modern travellers tn the pLaia 
at the SQuthem foot of the hill of Orchomenysv They nic an the left 
as yon approach the hill from the soulIl See Dudwell, Ttnir^ i. p. 423 ; 
I^enke^ d/ijrj^di^ 5. p. 1001 Curtins, Pfi&p. t. p. :; 33 , U has been 
cu^tomiLry in many lunde to rear heaps of sToncSt branchtfi, etc.^ upon 
the ^ves of petHdus w ho have died violent deaths, and every one who 
pmsses lias to add a stone, a twig, or a dod to the pile. The motive 
sometimes assigned for the custom is to prcv'unt the ghoit of the buried 
man from Cuming forth and doing Imm U> the traveller or to other 
peoplt Tlie custom is best knomi in Europe; {as in Germany, France, 
Sw^en, and Scotland), but is also practised in ttiuny other parts nf 
the wrorld. Thus of the Mnods of New Zealand it is said that “ when- 
ever duty puss the place where a man has been -murdered, it is enstmnary 
for each person tn throw a stone upon it ° A. Cruise, /t^arfiu/ /y/a 
Trip in Zzaland, p. l86)t As to the Creek and 

kindred tribes of Jndiaiis in North America it is said ihat ‘Mn perpetuate 
the memory of aoy remaikable warrior kiUeJ in the woods . . . every 
Indian traveller us be p-iisses that vray throws a stone on the plate” 
(Adair^ Hist&rx of tkt Amtrizan p, 184). In Bolivia ** wherever 

a niurder has been committed, heaps of stnnes called ^apachetas' . . . 
are placed^ and each Indian who passes spits out his Juice of mcadcaf 
and adds anothtr stnne “ {/ournai ff /Mf Royai Gz^^apAizo/ Soeizfy^ 47 
(1877), p. 3 t z). Near Cameits in Vcnemela are two small heaps of 
stones by the w-ayaidn, marking the spot where a man was murdered ^ 
whoet^er passes the place takes up a stone, kisses it, and throws It on 
the heap (K, Marrin, BftitrAi Mderzin^ Rsise nacA jVietier/aMiiiscA ffVjA 
/nJitrif Er^tcr Thetl (Leyden, iSBy}^ p. 166}. In some parts of Celebes 
there are great heaps of atones over places where men liave been 
murdered \ and hardly any one will pass such spots without adding: a 
stone to the heap (B. F. Maitbes, E^^fAMmlizMgffrn in dfn 
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an bour to the nortb-wcit of Kajjaldr in Armenia ii a i^oi^ under 
irhich same iiiartj'Tod Chn&tian aima art $qjd to lie buried; ex^^ery Taitar 
who passes fay it a ^tone on the calm, but every Aimeiiian passer-by 
takes one away {Ha^thmisca, t. p, 223)^ Tlic aeciEjnt 

Creeks had also their caimi fay tlte wayside to whidi rt'try paiser-by 
added a stone:. They were called Hrrma^a^ and were said to be raJjed 
in honour af Hermei. But the [c^end I old to explain the origin of the 
custom scenis fo show that, in some it^cs at least, these cnims inay 
have been eitctcd oi'Cr the graves of murtlcrerd persotu. For it was 
said that when Hennes was tried fay the gods for the murder of Argm, 
all the gods finog stones at him as a mode of ridding themselves of the 
poilutioQ coniractetl by bloodshed j the stones thu^s thrown mjide a great 
heap, Emd the custom of rearing such heaps couunued ever after. See 
Afqgtifim^ j.xf, p, 375 + ComuniSy Dr ftafura 

I & ji Habnus, xJviii. t j: Suldas^ r, p, * Kp^ra rov ^ Schol. on 
Nicaader, TArr, 150: Eustathius, on Odyis^^ inH, 473. The three 
caijns on which perhaps stood the images of Hermes that marked the 
bauudary between Argodis and LaconLi, an: still called by the natives 
■ the place of the slain./ Sec note on iL 38^ 7. Perhaps, tlieiit the 
heaps of stones seen by Pansamas near Orcbomenns wen: calms of this 
sort j they were reared <05 he tetU ua) q%cr mesi who had been slain, 
and each posscr-by may hove added a stone to the pile^ In mudem 
Greece such cainrs are still reared^ but, in some enses at least, fnr a 
djficreni purpose. *^Tlic method used by a modern Gn^ to drawdown 
curses upon his enemy ia thk. He lakes ac|uauttly of stones and places 
them in a conspicuciji of the road* cubing Ms neighbour as he 
pl^es each stone. As no man is supposed to be anathematired 
without having committed some helncus sin, it becomes the duty of all 
good GhristiuTvs to add at least one stonc^ and its cousei^uent curse-, to 
Lhe heapi so that it often increase to a coosideiable sirev" These 
beapx are called aniif/trmifa. Set Gdl, n/ 7 1 

Rough stones wot heaped over the murdered Laius and his aEtendant 
{Pans. X 5. 4). Ou the custom uf rearing heaps of stones., etc,j over 
gra>-es and in other councxions, see F. LicbnMiht, m jo 

PP- J7B-3S3J td, Zirr pp. 267-284; R, Andree^ 

raml/rirn u/td iWgiricAr, pp, 46-58^ K Srhmidtt 
' Stcinhaufen als Fluchmale, Hermesheiiigtumcr und Gmbhagel in 
Grietbcnlandt^ Meti^rurffs 3 ^ {tB93X PP- Jb£?-39S- 

13. 4-5 A deep gully hetwemi the city and Mount Tnichy etn 
We now fdkw Pauaanias on his way to Phencus, Descending from 
the htL of OrchomenuB wc turn northward mio the deep gully nt defile 
whicli divides die Mil of Drcliomenus from Mount Trathy (see aboxe, 
p. 224)- Though deep and narmw the ddile is shun, only a few 
hundred >Tirih b lengtlL The sides of the hillg on both sides ot steep 
but not preetpitoua. In the bottom of the defile is the bed of a atr^nC 
wfajcfa, when I traversed the guMy (i jtli October 1895), was dry. After 
passing through the defile wt emerge on the northern plain of Orebo- 
mEEios, The mutes now diverge. The one to the left^ skirting the 
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»ramp a.i tlue nojthem foot of the hill of Orchomeaus, leads westward 
to the mins of Caphyae^ which Ik at the foot of the hdls ibal enclose 
the plain on tlic south-w«t (see viiL 23. 2 note). The route to the 
right skirts the foot of Mount Tmchy^ on the eastern side of the pKaii]. 
Follovring- this latter rnuic^ which the one to Phtneus* wc coine^ lu 
about thirty'live tnijaiites from DrdionieuLJS (Sti/fiitM), to a One source 
rushing m several clear streams oat of the rocks at the foot of the 
iiKHtntaTii+ The wntcr furms a EW'airip in f^nt of the springs. This 
source k no doubt the spring called Teiteae by Pausanias g S). 
Shortly before Teaching them Geil saw a SaTge heap of stones which he 
took to he ihie toinb of Amtomratea tnentioued by Fausimlas. Beyond 
the springs the roads again diverge. The road to Stymphalus continues 
to skirt the foot of the mnuntainB in a north-easterly diTection* but the 
road to PhcTvcus LUrn:S lo the left and strikes uorthwaid across the plain^i 
following the line of an ancient enusewayj, of which some remains are to 
be seen. However^ in winter and as late as the end of May tliisi direct 
road to pheaeus Is impassable on account of liie swmnpa : my dragoman 
told me that he once nearly lost a mule in attempting to follow it. At 
s^Uch times, therefore, the route to Pheneus condnuts to coindde with 
the road to St^mphalns for some way farther, hugging the foot of the 
hilU instead of stHkiog oui boldly across the plain. At the piDliit where 
the rooils la Pheneus and Stymphnlus diverge, about a mile beyond the 
spriiLg3 of Teneoc, the FrcnLili aurveynrs observed Eume ma^ivc ruin^ 
near another spring; Peytier thought that these ruins might mark the 
site of Amilus mentioned by Pau^nias. 

Tj^Htr^ 1 m p, 43^ r/.; Gcll, JiitumrjF fA^ Jifirnra^ p. 15D ; 
Jfftfruijf m / 4 r 370 jy. i LeokCj^ 3. p. 1 C 3 lyy. ; hcib|ayc+ 

p* 1501 Cartius, /VAjA 1. p. 223 j Buroxn^ Goifp-. i p. SOJ ; 

^ Jlla -ry. ; liaHlckc^^^’' p, 302. 

13+ S. tim leada to StympbalnHu The road 10 Stpiphalus, 
after diverging from the road to Phenee^ (sec the preceding note), 
coutiniics to ^irt the foot uf the mountaLns in a north-easterly dlrecticm^ 
Behind us wc leave Moont Trachy, which seen from the north is an 
imposing mrmn taifi^ its Steep sides rent by paiulIeJ guhiea. Gradually 
the hill and plain of Orchomenus disappear behind us, and the path 
leads iiito a sav^age glen, hemmed in by wild nicky nioirniiims^ bare and 
desointep towering high on either ske^ Away up Ln the face of a 
precipice on the right of the path is seen the little monastery of 
hanging in w'hat appears an almost inatcesaihlc podtioo, lo 
winter a torrent flow-s down the tuLddle of the glen tn swell the marsh 
b the plain of OrchomeDui. A mde or so beyond the monastery we 
reach the viEage of ATun/r/o, straggling in the wide gravelly bed of the 
torrent, shaded by plane-trees and muibcny-trees, and shut in cm all sides: 
by high rocky mountains^ their sides covered with fir-WDCids and their 
summits tipp^ with snow for a g^ood part of the year* From the upper 
cod of the village a pass leads eastward over the mountains to 
and Ihe ancient Alea; the path, which is rough and steep, ascends 
a wild gully overhung on the south by a huge beetling cmg ; the descent 
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OTV the castem side of ilic moanta’msT towards ts ^ steep as 

to he E^lniost impassable for bor^. But at present we art rollowbij^ 
the j-iath to Stjmphaliu^ w^htch, tea^’icg ibe lilln^ of E'amfy/a in a 
noTtlicrl>' direction, osoenda ihc Tnoimtain by rigzAgs alcmg the edge of 
pred pices. The snow^ sometimts lies deep here os late as Miuth, 
making the ascent diUcuit and dangeitiiis* The pass runs north-east 
between ibe lofty Mount nearly 6cKao feet hi^h^ an the lefLt 

and the sharp-peaked Mount S/, Cernfajifim, crowned w-ith n Fnmkisb 
castlcp cm the right- We reach ibe tlrst qt summit of the pass in 
abmi! an hour and twenty minutes from A^anifyfa, Frcnii ibis point a 
path briinrhcs off to the rigb^ desrending into the jmrmw v'alley of 
Si;o/iitt wbich we sec stretching eastnaid down below. Dor path 
keep? on to the lefl, skirting the side of xMonni SJb'fiiemi. Half au hcrtir 
more [akes us to a second or siimmitT from which wc look down on 
the plain and lake nf Stympbaliis and across to the majestic inass of 
Monnt CyUcne towering on the farther side qf the ^-alley. The way 
now goes down a resine shut in on both sidei by lofty hrebd incninLains 
aed known as tlie Wolfs Kavine (LyJtcrr^uma) bom the wolves that 
are said to abound in it. Thus descending we reach the pulley of 
Stympbalus and the w'tstem end uf the laktL 

The pass which has just been described was crosied fram the side 
of Stymphnlus by a Macedonian army In the dead of the winter of 
21S B.C, The snow lay deep on the ground^ and it was with dUBctilty 
and suffering that the army forced its rvay acroM. See Pdlybinsi ir, 70. 
rhe Opposite cud of the pass^ on the side of Orrbonietius, was the sCf^m 
of a battle in aat P.C. betw^eea an Achnenn army under Aretui and a 
marauding force nf Aetoliiiua. Most of the fighting would seem To 
have taken place in the gkn, near the site of the modern A'ijir^/c 4 
The Achaean army was boatenT and might have been cut in pieces if 
the tnwns of Orchnintiius and Caphyae had not opened their gates to 
the fugitives from the bartle-fieltL See Polybius, iv. 11 The Moimt 
Oligyrttis meationed by Pnlybros in his narrative of both events is 
probably the KLodem Mount Sh^^jja. 

DihlwcEl, Tffur^ 2. p* 429 ( Cell* A/jrfo^ p, 146 ; 

henke, MiVta, 3- pp. 105 lia | Cartinff^ 1, up. 206-30^ t 

ffc. jSj- I fnllnwed the igutc dcsolbcd cnly u far as A^<mdr^3 from 
which place I crossed the mountahw to Alea- 

13 . 6. On tho road to Fhenens etc. After crossfng the nortliem 
plab of Orthomenus froni a point b^nd the springs of Ttneae (see 
above, p, J29) the mad to Pheneus passes the mpcutstery uf the Ifoly 
Trinity rwVtiii) on the right and ascends a wooded and rocky 

glen. A rugged aud difficult ascent of about half an hour hriags us to 
a bleak plateau, overgrown with bujihes, between Monm un 

the Tight (east) and Mount Saf/a on the left (west). In a quarter of an 
hour more ^ reach & or summit of the pass, from which we sec 
stretched below ns on the uorth the deep blue waicre of the lake of 
Hhenens. We then descend towards the Lake through (he mvine men^ 
tidned by Pausauios. It is n deep and beautiful guUy widled m and 
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darkened hy lofty piecipkes, Fdrtnerly Et was wSth oak-trees, 

which with the dark pines on die higher slopes of t3ie mountains and 
the hi relics wad utlier northern ircca in the glea itself, added modi isj 
the gloomy magnideentx of the scene. Well down, in die glen we pass 
a hue spring gushing from a rock near a chapd and farming n streaffl 
m once. It ia pmbjibly the spring mentioned hy Fausatiias. Soon 
after we reaich the vilSngo of GAtas^i or prettily situated ucar 

the southern ciui nf die lake. In this neighhoorhood must have siDod 
the ancEimt Caryae. ^ 

Sec Gcil+ ^ Ou p. ; in fAt Afam, p. 

37J 1 Buriian, i, p, Mj ; BiPikfcefp* jna S i 

I^m. 

14. 1. The plain of Fhen^na, The lake of Pheneus (for whni waa 
!t plain in the time of Paiisanias is now a lake) La a broad and bcmitlTuI 
sheet of gruenish^hlue water cnciirlfid by tnfty mountains which descend 
in rockjT dedivitics or sheer precipices to the water^s edge^ ihcir tipper 
sEupes clothed wiih black pinC’woods and their summits capped with 
snow for many months of the year. Right above the lake on the north¬ 
east towers the mighty com of Cyllciie, nearly Sooo feet higli, the 
Loftiest tnoLiniain but One In Pelaponnese; while on the north - west 
i}Gtirtfi}uvtina (nearty ?ociQ feet high) rears its long sErrraied crests 
culminating in a sharp bare peak of grey nock, at the faol of which, 
embowered In trees and gardens, nestles the vlUage of PAonta^ the 
representiative of the ancient Phcficus. Hera on the north, between the 
village Md the lake, is the only stretch of letx! y round lh.it breaks the 
moLmtatn ring, and the ItuturLaat green of lis vineyards and Enmie-fitlds 
contrasts pleadingly with the sombre hue of the pmcTprests all ajound. 
The hrst fight of this hint lake embosomed among Goresl-dad moun¬ 
tains takes the traveller by surpiise, so unlike is it to anything else in 
Greece : and be feels as if suddenly transported frOM the arid hitk and 
the parched plains nf Greece to a northern land—from the land of the 
olivet Lhfi vine, and the orangCi in the land of the pine, the mountain, 
and the lake. 

So completely is the lake fenced iu by mountums on all sides that 
no slream can issue from it above ground, and the w^ter escapes only 
hy two subterranean emiHSories or /Cn/iTife/AtiET, as thc^ are called by 
the Greeks, at the south-eastern and aouth-western ends of the lake. 
Through the Latter emissory the water passes under the mountain, and 
iseuing on the other aide, about 6 miles from the lake und Soo feet 
below Its level, forms the source of die Ladon (see viil 20 . i note). On 
ihe shite of these emissaries it depends whether the great mountain- 
basiu of Pbeneui Is a EbniVe plain or a bread lake From antiquity down 
to the present century the periods in which the hAsln has been com¬ 
pletely draJned bnve alternared wnth periads in which it ha^ been 
occupied by a lake. In the time of Thnophraatns (fourth century n.c.) 
the battom of the valfoy seenu to have been generally dry land, for he 
mentions that o^ct^ when tbc emisaarlies hud got choked np, the water 
rose mid flooded the plain, dnowming the willowy hrs, and pim^a, which 
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however r^ppoared ihe rallowicg j'eaj- when ihe flood subsided 
(Theophrastus. Ilistpr. Pitmi. iii, t, 3 ; cpt wi, v. 4* 6}, [n the 
Ibllowiiag century pa« of the valley at least would seem to have been 
a lake, for the geographer Eratosthenes, quoted by Strabo (viiL p. ^69), 
inroitns us that the river Anias fciitncd is front of the dty of Pheneua 
a lake which was drained by subterranean passages, and that when 
these passages were closed the water rose over the plant, but that when 
they were opened again it was discharged into the Ladon and hence 
into the Alphcus in such volutire that the sacred precinct at Olympia 
was flooded, while the lake on the other hand shrank. Strabo himself 
mentiotu [fj-,) that the flow of the Ladon was once checked by the 
obstruction of the emissories cimsequeat upon an earthquake. According 
IQ riiiiy{Aa/. ^u-/. iKii, 54) there bad been down to his lime five 
changes in the rondidoa of the valley front wet 10 dry and from dry lo 
wet, all of them caused by earthquakes. In Plutarch's time the flood 
rose so high that the whole valley was under water, which pious people 
attributed to Apollo's anger at Hercules, who was said to have stolen 
the prophetic tripod at iJelphi and canried it off to Pheneiu about a 
thousand years before {De sera numims T'lmfr^o, I =). IIcFwever, bter 
on in the same century the waters had again subsided, for PausanLas 
foimd the bottom of the valiey to be dry kud, and Imcw of the frjrrncr 
ctastence of the late only from tradition. Frnni the time of Pauaanias 
down CD the beginning of the nineteenth century wc have no record of 
the condition of the v-tthey. In 1806 when Leake and Dodweil vHsited 
It, the great vaUcy was stUl a swamjiy plain, covered with fields of 
wheat or barley eacept at the south-western end, where round the 
en^ce to the etnissory the water Wed a small lake whicji never 
dned np even in sintnner. Dot in rSai, doubtless through the 
obat^ctum of the cmissories, the water began to rise over ibc plain, 
and by 1829-1330, when the French sun'Cyors mapped the district, the 
whole basin was ocenpied by a deep lake j miles long by S miles wide. 
On January tst, 1834, the emissaries suddenly opened again, the Ladnn 
became a deep and raging totrtnt, the valley was drained, and fresh 
wgetanon sprang np on the rich slimy soil. But when Wckker visited 
Pheneus m 1842, the valley was again occupied hy a take and had 
been so, if he was eonreetJy informed, since 1838 at least. And a lake 
it would seem !□ have been ever since. At least Denld, who travelled 
m Peloponacse about the middle of the century, describes the lake as 
Smiles long by y miles wide. In 1853 the Swiss scholar Vischer 
Inund a great lake, eicacEly as the French surveyor had represented it 
00 ihejr map; the hill on the uorth-wrst side of the valley, on which 
Jire the sanity rctuams of the ancient ncrapulis, projected like a 
penmsuin uito the lake, and the site of the ancient city was deep under 
water. G. Clark in 185& descn'Ns with enthusiasin the “wide 
expanse of still water deep among the hills, reflecting blact pice-woods 
imd grey crags and sky now crimson with sunset"; accotdmg to him 

^ “ tnany In Jttne i 838 Mr. 

PhihppMn found a hmad dear |^ uf deep green colour; and in 
Septemfaer-October IE95 J viewal with pleasure the same beautiful scene. 
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thouifh [ wOLild describe ibe cialoiir of tbe water w yfeenkh-^iluc mtbcr 
iban gtceiL Tbe lake has ahniak, hawever^ a good deal siTme the 
middle of the century. A long of level plaJr^ ctn-tred with 

vineyajils aiad milEe-delds, now divides the anciiml acropolis of Pheneua 
froiii the margin of the take. The water wwld sera to be still sinkbig ; 
at least the depth of tlie Lake at the eastern emissory in i0Sa was only 
E 5 melres (49 feet), whereas it is said to have been 30 metres ( 9 ® feet) 
in IS33. The lake is about sjoo feet above the level of the sca^ 

See Dodwelb Tiwr. Z. piu 43^-441 ; Cell, Itiitrrnry JiAr^va, p. 151 ry-; 
l«C f/^urB/y iw tAe Miirtit, iv, 373 ; Lcikker 3* * Botoyc^ 

p 133 iff .: L, p. 107 J G. F, Wdekn:, 7 tai*wi+ l. 

p, 3Da : E. Beule, EftnUJ w ^ tc 14 ? W ! ^ Cfllifui, 

l, fu 1S4 ; Vischer, Jt^ p, 494 G- diuk^ /!ii,^7Kr«iieruj, 

p. 3tl j BiEmAli, 2. p. jge Jfi ? Brusdeker," p. 302 

a. p. ^Sj //. I A- MelljiiiikM^ rciiry^Mi^d «a “* 

p. J43 ; A Fhilippaonj pp, 126 144 

14 . I. there lemaJn on the mnnntaiiiH certain loarki to which, 
they say* the water rtwo- The marks oh&erv'ed by Pansanias are 
mil In be secEL About too feet abme the present Icsel of the lake n 
horiiDQtal line, exactly like a high-water TnEuk, mns round the sides of 
the moitD tains which environ the lake^ espcdally at its southern end. 
The: trees and shrubs ejctend dawn the wdea of the mountnlns to this 
line and there stop abruptly, Below the line the ruck is of a light 
yellow^ colour^ and almost tocUly bare of v^etatioo- Travellers differ 
as to the esplanatinn of this sharp line nf diBColonmientr Some, like 
Pausanlnst regard It as an old high-water mark. Leake suggested that 
it bughi twe due merely to evaporaijon; W. G. Clark that it might be 
the JuDction of two. geological SExatn. The German geologtst Mr- 
Philippson, to whom we are indebted for the fullest accniint of the 
geology of Peloponncse^ is of opimon that the Ime is undoubtedly n 
water-mark an d ind icates the level of the wnttr as it was in i 
dace of the French survey. But surely die mark is as least as old as 
the time of Pausanias. 

See Dodwclh Tetrr^ 2 . pp, 4jGv 44 ^ t CvH, Aiuotjj if fAr i*. itJ i 

in iht M^irm, p. 374 ; Lcakr, ^ p. 147 W- - 

dk ia Grhfj 5. ix 327 : Bohleye. p. 135 note; CurtEus. 

r- p. iSS ry, \ W. G. Claik, p. 317 #4. ; Philipp™. p, 

14 . i. Mount Qryicig^ and anothedr moimtaiic aciAthis etc Ont 
of the two chasms or emlsscuies menhaned by Fatisansas 

is on the sonth-eastem side of the lake, at the ftwt of a bmnch of Ml 
between the villages of Gm&sa and J/ara. The other is 
toward the south-west earner of the Iske, at the foot of ML SaiYn, One 
of these mcrtinlains must iherefore be Sciathis and the other Oryms* 
Frtiia the iimilaiity of names Leake condudnl thal Soifa was Sciaihis, 
and hence that ihc branch of EEipia^rti was Oryins, On the pther 
hand Curtins urged plausibly that Oryxis (‘digging^) menus the 
Canal-Mountain, and that this mnst be MEHint EaiAi, sint* the canal nr 
diaimet dug by Hercules led in the direction of Clitflf (see viil 19. 4) 
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and tience to the sjjulh-wesLtni cmisaory al the foot of Ml, Sa^a^ not 
to the ^th-eastetn ctoissKiry at the foot of the branch of Ml Skipic^n. 
Heoce Ctntiro identified \lv Satfa with the ancient Oryiis and ihe 
bfanch of Ml S^ip/nrsri iMlh the ancient Sdathi^. He is fnllcFfted 
by Buraian and Baedehcr (Lollina), See Leake, Merfti, 3. pp. 142, 
r JI : BoUaye, p. 153- Curtins, i, p. 1B7 ; Baedeker,* 

p, 3 r p. Meliarakcs;^ FeeD^pa^ia to I? vo/iou 

AfiyaAi&oi ifid Kopi ta^, p, f 50, 

14. I. these ehafinu are aitidcial, Mvmg been made by 
Hercdlefi etci Oown one of these chnsEns, ajccordin^ to> the local 
legend* Plato carried off ProseriMne {Cnnnn, jYamif, 15), The SiOry 
now told by the natives h as Tollaws. Once on a tune the lake tt‘as 
owned by two deviti One devil resided at GsiiezrT on the sdnth side 
of the lake, while the ether had hJs abode on the west side* somewhere 
toward Ly^una. The two often quarreiledp m it is the ncittire of 
devtia to do^ At la^t, howneverT tliey settled their dilferences by a most 
ioiemecine combat at a spot near the top of Ml AWat. The dm^il who 
lived on the west side of the lake was the wilitr of the two and pelted 
Ills foe with halls made of the Cat of oieiL As soon as these balis 
tnudaed the desiJ^s hqming-hot skin they took fire and scorched him so 
that he fied and btirsc a passajje far himself through the mountaiiu 
The ^^ters fiowed. in after him and left ibe pfain dry. Sec Leak^ 
J/tfrrti* 3, p, r4fl Benld, £/fiJes sur U p. 156; cp. 

Dodwell, Tcur, j. pi 440L 


IL 3 « Horculefl dn^ a iMd fnrtliA tiiTBr Olbio^ At the beginning 
of the nineteenth centiify, when the lake of Pheneus was dried up, the 
work which I'ansajiias attributes to licratJea ctmid be amti extending 
fur iome distance along the aiiddle of liit plain. £»i the left bank of 
the fiver Arounlos nr Olhius, It had, tioyrever, the appeArano; of 
bavuiff be& n causeway or embankment erected to prevent [he river 
torn the soutliem and eastern side of the plain rather than of 

having been an luiifidal caiiaJ fiir the river to flow in. It was a moiind 
of earth pavicd with stones. Perhaps when the canal become damaged 
pud useless, as it w.u b Pausanias’s time, it may have been turned 
into an embankment for the purpose indicated. .Sec Dodwell, Titur^ a. 
p. 440: GelE,/fltfrwer i> /At Marta, p, ryj jy.; id., Jtintntry of ihi 
.ife™, p 151* Leake, .l/breu. 3. p. 151 j(j. t Cnnius, Ptl^. 1, p. 
j 36 xy. * Welcker, i, p 303. 

14. 3 . the tim Olbiiifi, 'trliiGh some of the An»4Lajis call Aim- 
nlM. At the nofthem end of the lake of Phenens, as we have seen there 
(s now a fer^ plain of some breadth. A itrit.m! called the Pho'fuixHks 
mverses it m a brn^ gravelly bed, coming down from near A'lirya, a 
wUage about i a miles distant to the iwrth-eail, A smaller stream 
descends from the north-wtst throngh a n.irrow valley between the 
b-ick of the mountiun of Pkenia nnd the mcFimtain of ZaTnuckht, This 
latter stream enters the J^e aeparetely to the west of the rhmiaHkoj 
btrt fomer y, when the lake was dried up the streams united in the 
phim. a little to the «mth of the hill of Phccens, It has been con¬ 
jectured that one of these streams was the Dlbtisi nnd the other the 
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Aroanlufi, and that after theSr junctirm the tintted streaTn vta^ some 
caileJ the Olbms xtud by Dthen the Arimtius, As PaLtsanhis mentions 
the Amanius oti hia way fncitii Fheueus to Pclltne and Ae^tra 1 5 - 
a>i. ihe main stream which enmes down from Hatya woidd seem to be 
the AnKuiiusi, Strabo calls ibe tmited «tieam the Anms {viiL p. 369). 

See Leatc, ^ p. I4I ^ BehlPiye, Fis^AarAfi^p. 1W V Cnrtraiip I. 

ppu t86, 194! VUchcr* ^r/mwFTfffjir^, p, 494! £r /Wtf- 

p 155 J 6’rt?fr. 3. p, igS-fp ; l*hiHpp§otip Fi/t/art/KEf p I2&, 

14 . 4. the dty of Pheneiia. The ancient Phcncus has boqm^thed 
its name to PA^/u\ir a considerahk dilate prettily situated among fine 
fig-trees and gardens oa the first slope of the mountains that bound the: 
great vaUcy on the north-wtat* The vLttage U ia two di^isiona, an 
upper and a loweCp of w'liich the lower is the Larger. A wide and 
fertile plain now' intervenes between the vUlage and the northern maigin 
of the Inkei Ten minutes 10 Hie south-east nij and lower down than, 
the village a low conidal lilll rises on the edge of the plain. At the 
time of the French Survey ni 1829-1830 this little hiSh which seems to 
have been the acfopolis of PheneuSr was a pecinsula jutting into the 
lake. Now the lake has refiied a long way m the south, and the 
hiilraEik (for it is hardly more) is sarrtnmded by luxuriant vineyards^ 
which when I vklted the place in October 1895 were loaded with 
clusters of green and purple grapes. The height of the hill may be 
perhaps 2OP feet- It rises to a pnint with uniformly sleep but nor 
precipitous slopes, its sides me slippery as well as steep, and they 
arc partly avei^rown with prickly shrul^ which id some estent conceal 
the remains of the ancient fortificntion-walL The most cansiderable 
piece of the ancient wall is at the north-west side of the hill, about a 
third of the way up the slope. It is some 20 nr 30 yards long by 
about ! □ feet high. Ai its southern end a short wall, a few feet tong 
nnd a few feet higlu pniicCts fmm it at right angles i h w^as probably 
the side of a square tpwer. Farther to the south, an the wxst face of 
the hiil^ 13 anolhct cmuifimble piece of tlie andent w^alL It is about 
37 paces long nnd is standing to a height of 5 to fi feet. Deiween 
these two considerable fragments of the fortificatiomwnll there are two 
smaller isolated pieces. All these remains of walla arc built of large 
rough polygonal blocks fitted together with fair accurary; Uie outsides 
of the blocks are not smoothed, only roughly hewn, A amnll piece of 
the ancient t^'oII may also be seen farther notiJii than those I have 
meniioneiL On the suinmiU which is %'^cry small, there are Eome very 
indistmet retnainH of a mediaeval or modem building, and inconsider¬ 
able remains of edifices of a similar style exist lower down tlie eastern 
side nf the hill To the <outh the hill sends oat a sort of imigue^ at 
the south end of which 1 observed a block of stone standingj much 
worn and wt nhered, probably a drum of a column. These, wi^ a 
couple of laige blocks, seemingly ancient and in their original posibons 
at the fiouth-westem foot of the btU, were all the remains of the ancient 
Pbeneus which 1 could digeover (October 1895)- To tlie east the 
acropolis hill sends out a low flat-topped spur, on which stands a chapel 
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fif Sl Cmn^tiUitinc. The ruins seem iq have been mon extensive ^me 
forij' ycara flgo^ fi:ir W- G- Clark in 1S56 dislLngmshtd three tot-er^ 
one of them about 15 feet square. He say?: ^Some af the stouts 
compMtng the wall are as much rs 3 feet long^ and the ma3anry is 
15 it^ilar as tliat of Mes&cnt” From the obseixmLions of previoud 
travellers It appears that the indisiina rctruuns on the tqp of the bill 
are the ruins of a smalt tnerliae^'a! castle. 

It u difficult To recoocUe Pausanuu’s dcscriptigu gf the acropolis 
'irrth tie low smoodurided, though stwp, hiL just described. Such a 
hill must aliitijrs have Deeded strong rortiSgations to render it dercn^ible ; 
whereas from Paitsa^ias's desaription wc shoqid cspeci lo find a hill so 
defended by prceijMces 9s to render fortificatldn aJinost superfluaui^ 
But nothing In tlic least fMcmbUng a preqlpfce is to be seen hr the hlB 
of Pheneus. To meet this diSiculty ft Sms l>oeti fluggeited that the 
ancient acropolis may ha\Te been quite separate from the lower efty, and 
that we fihould look for it an one of the heights in the neigbbourhmxl. 
Lolling (in BoedekePj thttaght that PausanLasfs dtscriptitiii 

^inttd la die aiimmit of Mr. Sl Ellas, opposite the modem ; 

but an the swniiiiit there is nothing but a ruined ckapcl and temuiTis of 
metliacva] fortiheutions. [t was perhaps these retnalns which Dudwell 
visited in 1806^ and which he describes ag foElow^! “In om inquiries for 
antiquities in this v^dmty wc learned that the mmams of m ancient 
csty opsled hi the motmcains above the village of Pbonia. We accord- ^ 
mg]y set out on the t+th, provided with proper guides to condutrt us to 
the spot. On quitting the village we began to ascend by a steep path 
t^den ooly by goats? the wTiy was consequently extremely dlhicnlL 
The c<™ijy WM bohi, wooded, and pEctunsique. In forty mEnutes we 
readied the foot of the hill an which the niius were sitHutKL ft con¬ 
sisted of a lofty rnck of a conEcaf form, Interspersed with pbe^trees,^ and 
covered with stones, emd so exceedingly aitep that its suntmit 

™id be reached uoly by pursuing a paUi of drcmioeg InflcEitlons, 
Having dismounted from our hprws, we commenced the difficnU ascent 
and, after an hour of laborious climbing, wc readied the highest point 
where we found our trouble but ill repaid. The area of the hill, which 
IS flat and ctrciilarT ii tncompafised by walk nf dubious untiquity, as they 
have nothing charaderkdc in their constmcdaii, except in being com 
posed of a thick inaas of small unhewn stonejs, united with a certain 
degree nf enre^ but without mortar. A few nndent dies are aljo seen 
scattered about the ruins ; hut we could not discover a ringte block 
of hewn stone^ or Emy object of arohitectunil initresL J have seen 
other simil^ reiming in the mountainous parts of Greece \ and thev 
may po«ibly be of early date, aod were perhaps clie xy^A«s 
or walled villE^es gf the andeata. The view fiom this rg^fe ivibraces 
only a imsa of mouiiTwM. with wild slen, and rugged indentations. It 
f solitude, whem the voice of man fa not heard, and not a single 

IS seen.” It ls very onlikely that the n:mait« deKribed by 
DcdivelJ a« tbdse of the Mrepnlis of Pheneus, We cm saircBly sup- 
pose that the acrepebs wsis geparated hy nearly a two hours' ascenl from 
the lower city. 
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Set Dodwclif TfiJtfr. ai p, dj? j^r. ? Leake, Mms, J, pp. i jip i 
EuAenAei, p, 153; Cartim, Pihp. 1. pp. igo Itf., 311 J Wdcker* TagipAMrA, t, 
|oJ I Viseber, £n'atMrrMH™, p. 495 ly. i W. G. Cblfk, p, 318 : Uuraian^ 
t p. 200; BaMeker* jj. ; Gmde/moiu, a- p, l^MlippKrn* 

p^ 127, SJy ™t to the mmi of Fbcn«ll waJ paid fit Octobef 1^5. 

14 . 5. dedicated bj Ulys&es. Cpi. siii. 44. 4 j and J* N. Svemno^s^ 
*Ulyi5e Ebez Ics AreadieiLS,^ C^cfU 13 (iSSS)^ pp. 357- 

iSo, 'Mr. Si^ottinos argues that Aricadja aad not (as some cEasslcaJ 
TiTiters supposed) Epinii was the coiiotiy to wbick Ulysses w&nt m 
order to find a mm wbo did not know what an oar Cp. Homer, 

OJjjsey^ud^ izi 

14 5 . ATt ftmift - tbe Horse - finder. The associadoa of 

Artemis with hoisca is very rart Sec Famdlt CarZ/J /Ar GmJI^ 
Stalely z. p. 450. 

14 , 7. Their mode of Fi RVrTt jF bronze imai^es Imz been already 
explained by me etc. See iiL 17- 6 . 

14 , i. Blnoecns - Theodomfi, See Index, and OixTbeckr 

SeAri/fgue/ififf gi 3 73'293. The ihlher of Hhocciis is called i^hilaeiia 
by Fan^aiitas here and etsewbcie: (k. 38^ 6)^ Herodotus calls him 
Phileas (IVL fio). The chronology of these caiiy Snmian ajtists 
has hecn muiih disenssed. It has been mainUiLned that there were 
t^vts or even three Samian artists of the nnme of Thendoms- H, Bmnn 
held that ihEire was hut one. He thooghl that Theodonu^ son of 
Tclcdes, worked In conjunctioo with Rhoeccis, son orPhileaSr though he 
waa, perhaps^ a ytmtiger coiitempoinjy+ and that the tnaio patod of their 
artistic activity feh about 530-541 B.(l IL O. MilUer and L. Urlichs^ 
on the other hand, hdd thju. there were two Samian artists named Theo- 
domSp and that Rhoecoi w as the father of one of ihetn^ diU5 ;— 

Klvxciu 


'llDEDd[irEU T 1 . 

Urlichs thought that the date of Hhoeciis w-as before Oh 40 (630 ftc.) : 
tlmt of bis sons befijft OL 50 {jBo B,cO ; and that of the second Theo- 
dorns before OL fio {54® 

See K. O- .\lliLlcrp // 4 mdhuA dL eL fi 60 i Hxumi, a*. 

jpw*. A’dmd/er, U pp. M., 3, pp- 380390$ Mt Kunst b& Hamer/ 

. 4 ^ 4 aW/. <f. 4 . ifajvr. Aioif. i (Mtmichjp Lhflewiph'phllDlDg, €L it {iS 63 b 

iiL AhtbaiL Pp. 29'’43 S * Zttt GhrDOuLtigK det jiltesten griech, Kunrtlcr/ 
d. iPfVjffJ*- <^^^mlchl^ hhiCos.-philalog. tX 1 

([S7I>f pp* Si7’Wt ^ Urhchi, *Ucbcr die ^Eeste snniiM he Ktinsitarsdmle,' 
£Aimii£A^i AfMitttrti, N.F. rO pp- 1-291 pp+ 3^8-359; 

C# BuiaM+ in 1 { [S|6)j ph JO9 % C, T+ JiewteKL, 

Euayi ffM* Ari ami Arvkmo/jfg^, p. 74 ; W. Klein, in Atvii^^e^^Ae-epi- 

^ntMiJTiirf am OisiirmcA^Uin.^rm, g (I SSjb fp- t7l' * 0 < i O™' 

beck, dr jgrw 4 . l pp. 77-So; Lacy M. Mitchell, 

Amt£^ p, 19^ jy. j h. Murray, //iU. fif i. 

pp. 75^35 J M. CoIltgroMp /fu^in de id Smf/ian 1, p. 154 ■ 

14. 8. the emeriild aignat which Polyer&tes- woto etc* See 

Herodottis, ILL 41. Theodores matlo a brofiie smiue of himiGlf at 
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Sjimoi, tialiiing a file In hi* right hand and it Scarab Ln hi$ kft hand; 
the 9€[iTnb \h-ns engraved with the tle^Egn nf a fiMir-horse duLiiot (Plmy, 
jVo/* Sj), It M a pEausiblt conjecture that the gem thxts 

feptr«ented m ihe sculplor^i hEind was no other th.-in ihe famona sent 
wbkh he had made for Polycrates* and that the Scarab iticlf wns one of 
ihe^phs which we know wert sent to Polycnitea bylii^ friend Amasis^ 
king of Egypt See Herodotus, n. 1S2 ; A. S. Mtiriay, /fu^ £/ 
I,, p, 7 St CEement of Ale^tnniTrEa, how'ever, saya that 
the seal used by Polycralti was inscribed with a lyre iun 5^ 

p. 289. etL Polrter); and accortthig to another interpretatidn of Plby 
(/.r.) what Tbeodoms held m hia left hand was. not a scanib, but a 
mtnutc tnodcl of u chariot (E. Gardner, ^!^/ GmJ^ 

l. p. joo). in the tempk of Concord at Rome a sardonjit set in gold 
was shown to the credulous as the ring of Poly elites (Pliny* Avi/, AijL 
stKxvuL 4 ), Cp, J, H. hliddlf^tim, 7^ Cltissi^^a/ Tim^s, 

p. fig 

The slaty that Poly orates flung the BigBctring into the sea aud that 
it was afterwards fnuinJ in the belly of a fish which a fishenuaa bmught 
to the king (Herodoiiu, ill, 41 is a follc-talc to which there are fflaity 
pamllek. 


Kuhs UIKI w-.' 

JVq, J471 ]-. LLcbrcchlt am Tilhtry, p, ^7 note l --“-i 

14 . 9- the Bona of Actnr, See v. a. i note, 

14 . tq. thn god wham the jwople of Fhanetia most roTire hi 
Hennesr The worship of rrcmies af PhenEUs h mentioned by CEcem 
iifamm, iii. 22, ^6). Cp. PaU 5 . V. 3 ?. S ; Kmlrol. A>Wirfli. 
No. ?8i f ImmenAaliri Die p. So joo. 

Ah niKTiptiuu fiajnd at Olympia in tSjf rceorda thnt a certain 
Aceatondcs of AieicandriQ Tmas had won a rictory in the gam« at 
Pheneus as well as at other places (Ilif v&n Ofymfifa, No. j 84). 

The games of Phenens to which the inficription refers are pmbabty the 
Herniaea irteutioned by PausanSas, 

14. 10. Ml Atlumku, Euchir, MU of Enlmlidw, Jnscriprions 
from ihe pedeBtaJs of statues by this scuJpipr have been fbund.. He 
aecmi to have fiourithed in the middle qf the second century me., and 
to have belonged to a family qf sculptors in which the mmiM Euchirand 
Eubuhdes altenifiled imm father lo son. S^e Loewy, Intchnfim griech. 
Btldhau^ Nob, iss-jigi Overbeck, SchrifiqutUtn, gS 2315-33.4 ■ 
Bnian, trfjc*. d pitch, Kiinultr^ i, p, j|i ,fy.; c, Hirschfeld, lit 
Zptung, 3a (1373), pp. 25-29. Hb name ocojrs m an 
mscnpimn on the south suhstrurtion-waJI of the temple of Apollo at 
^Iplu ^ Wesener et toQcart, iHstriptimi rtaieilUes d DeiAhtc No 13 
line 73 % Ditteabeigcr, Sytlo/^t Imtr. Gmec. So, tgS}, Cp.’ note ml 

L 2 . 

n, IQ. MjnCns. For the story of Myrtiliu, hii treachery, and 
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his deatbt set Apollmiams, EtL R. Wafincrp p, l S4 if. j fto- 

faita cd R- p. $9 ^ Tzetics, ScAtrL 

en Lycophron^ J 56 ; ^<hnl dn Enfipides, Omtin, 990. Cp. Index. 

15. certalQ wiitiiigs -which bear an ths As id 

sacred books about the my^tcnc^ ree Lohecky p. *93 

3- I>emeter Cidarm. The epithet Cidariii may be derived 
from h'diifity a kind of head-dress or tiara (Heaj^us, i.v. KlSupi^), or 
from Jt-Mms, an An;adi=m dance (AiheniLeiJif xiv. p. 631)* 

15 p 3 ^ tkifl maflfc thfl priest puts nil his £ice - -and emitcs the 

ITnderj^imd Folk with rods. By wcaxiiig ibe miisk of Dcmctcr tlie 
priest dearly acted as a ncprrsentalive or per^oniiicxtiDn of the goddess. 
Such pnrsDtiifiditioiia of a deity by a priest or other huinaik being have 
bceti coinnion in the religious ccrtmatiie^ of viirious peoples^ odtabty of 
the ancECDt hlexicansK The priestess of Athena at Pdlcne on certain 
Dteasion^ wore aimiHir and a tripln-crestcd helmcit doubtless to represent 
the goddess herself [Pol^'neriLJS, viEi. 59). Cp. Paus, viu tB- 12 ; Kr. 
Back, Ih Grtxi^cen/ftt «f gtti/fttj dEnmm ttlcf 

(Berlin, tSej). On the Uiie af mask^ in religious ccremonii^i 
see W. H. * On masks, labrets, xind certain ahcin^nal customs/ 
TAirri Aii/tUii/ Rtperrf fA^ HfiTvati nf/ (Washington, t BS4)| 

pp, y3-t5l. A$ the ptiesl, in the ceremony described by Pausaiiias, 
pLiyal the part of Demctnr, the godd»s of the com, it may be enn^ 
jeclured that when he smote the ground ¥nth rods the intention was to 
promote the fertbity of the soiL This interpfctaiiou of the custom is 
supported by analogous customfi dsewbere. The GuaraynsT a peaceful 
agncultimil tribe of Indians Ihing secluded in the v^st forests of eastern 
Boliiiii, w^orship a god whom they call Tamoi (*gmDdfadier^)p He 
once bs'^d among their^ mughl thejn to Utt the ground, and promised 
them his aid. Then he soared away ttmikrd the east, while the angels 
beat with bambof^ on the ground, bcomse the sound was pleasing to 
biui. In memety of his divine promises the Guaiayos peiform a certidn 
ceremony at the sacred huL The men sic and heal on the gmtmd with 
liambcKis, cJiantiDg hymns in which they ask Tamot to give them a 
plentiful crop or a genial latn^ The women stand behind and join their 
voices to those of the men. The CErtmemy ends with libations. See 
D^Orbigny^ L^Aomm^ Ainmtaia^ 2. pp. js^ 3^9 Jf. V Van Martins, 
Zur £/AnogmpAi£ AtrtmAds, p. aiS. At the Jewish harvest-festival 
the people beat on the ground with bundles of willovr-whh5 till all the 
leaves were stripped oE During the festivu] water from the brook 
Siloam mixed with wine was poured on the gronnd, and there w’as a 
tradilion that these cenemomes had reference to the wished-for rainfall 
bernre seed-dme and in a fruitful year. Sec W. Mannhanlt^ Bama- 
p. 583. In many parts of Europe it has been and still is 
custonuiry to beat the fimit-trees in order to make them bear well Fot 
example, in Sussex and Devon it is or used to be the custotn on New 
Year's Kve for a troop of boy^ to go round the orchards rapping the 
trees with sticks and singiug: 
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fitAiud 1^1 rOC^t ^<0^* well top. 

God tend Ui a biiw bEn^-crop ; 

Every twl^i bppits ; 

Kvery boi^i, jtpplet enoo ; 

1Im 5 futE dtps full, 

FuU e|iiarter imdift falL 

Sc€ Bmnd's Papu/ar Atsti^ut/i/s^ 1* p, 9 j^+ {liohn^s ed-) For ottkcr 
eiampEcs^ See MAJinhardt^ BftumJtuf^Sf p, 1175 Ainon^ the Zulus 

the diviner causes the persauA who consulE him to smite the pn^rid wth 
ruds while be cjucadDEhs them (CahfLTA-ayj Sjs/m ef iks 

^ p. aB4 ; Grouti Zw/u^/anJ, pp, 138, K4 [ ff., r j7). But 
this custom probably bdonga to a didersnt class ftoia thiw dted above. 
Hem amrtEc the gfinnid with her hands when she prayed to Earth ami 
the gofia of ihe uuder-wurld {Homar, IfymA ti> 33.^ s^g.) 3 this 

was doubtless to attract their atiention. It is said that hi Liticolusbire 
the people used to gu out every spring and walse the earth botn its 
winter sleep by lifting a little earth from the iitolehills in all the heid3 
2 F- Perhaps the intenuDn of the custom here 

d^cribed by Pmuanias was to attract the attention of the eartH-spirtts 
by knocking on the grouniL 

1 &. ^ they think It an tmdsao kind of pnko. In the Eleusinian 
uiystenes (of which the rites at Pheneu^ were an Ejcact copy) the 
initiated were forbidden to eat bears (Porphyry^ Ih h\ 16J. 

According to I'tcrodotus (ii. 37) the Egj'ptians did not tat and 

the piicsis would not even Inok at them. Cp. Pluurrch, Quatsl^ 
vi\l 8. 2. DicjdoruSj on the other tiamb only says Ji 89] that some of 
the Egyptians woukt not eat beans. At Rome the FEamcn IJLtILs was 
forbidden to toneb or even name beam (Anlus Gdliiifi, k, 1 5 • FesiuA^ 
p. 87, eiL iMiillcr ? Pliny, Ab/. Air/, aviii. 119). Pyihagoraii, 
we are toli forbade his follower to eat beans (PEutanrh, 
purr. 17; iiL, Qtea^si, 95 ; Diogenes Laertius, viiL ^ 34, 33 3 

Jamblidiixat Pjftka^- 109; Poiphyiy, F//. Py^kis^- 43 r LttdaiL, 
!>/., wjr/. XX. ji til, Gal/iis^ Hlppolytus, 

Pf/ifl fflw/r. ka^£s. vi. 27; Joannes LyduSj /Dp wi^miAifs, tv. 29 i Gfo^ 
pata'ta, II 35 I Cicero, Ih dk^'n, I 30, ba and iL ^ 3 . 119 j Pliny, AW. 
Msl xvWl 1 ta). On the other hand^ ArisioicnuB, a pupil of AiislDlJe^ 
asserted that Pylbagoiafi approved of beans as food and aie them 
largely (AtduA Gcllius^ iv* rt}. In general we are told that persons 
who had to observe rules of terttuanird purity abstained from beans 
(Plutarch, Qua^il Ptfm. 95), that such abstinence was enjoined by ihe 
celebranis of mystic ritea (Dingencfi Laertiusp vm, 33), and that Leans 
were e.\duded from every mystic rite and every saocmarj^ (Artemidortis^ 
OtfinKr. I 68). !□ panicukr* persons who wished to receive an crack 

in a dream ahstxlncd from beans, because beans were supposed to be 
unfavaurablc to dreaming (Plutarch, £.Wm viii, 10, 2 ; Geo- 

ii. 3S). A verie, attributed to Oiphcus, was ofiea quoted^ to 
the eflecE that to ear beans was equal to eating the heads of one’s 
parents (( 7 fi^nK'uv \ Joannes Lydui, / 7 e \%\ 29 1 Eusta¬ 

thius, tm Homer, p. 943 ^ qj. Sexto Empiricus, Trem-w. iu. p. 174, cd 
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Bnekker j Lucian, 4 ; dd,^ Dia/, tnorf. xx. 3). To Eixplaia the mlc 

af ab^Ticnce fnpm beans many fanciful iro-was v-ere allEged. It wju 
said thLii iJit^ souls uf the dead were in bciinjs (Pliny^ No/. Miff, xviiir 
nS); that che flower of the bean was marked witli teeters of wiX: 
(Fcsiiis^ 4r-; Plijtyi A^af. 119; li- 55) : that beans 

resembled the genital ot^ans (Dio^'cnes Laertius^ viiL g 34; Lucian, 
P 7 /* mictr 6)1 etc. Yet we find beans employed by the ancients in a 
number of religloiis and m^^oU litcs. The Altic nf Pyanepsia 

took name from the boUed beans which were prepared and eaien ai 
it (Plutandi+ Tlfetyiwj^ 32 ; Harpocratjon, ; SuidaSj f.®, 

JI 2 Eustalhimi^ un Hdmer, pi 94^)^ the first of June 

the Ruziian^ offered beans and the of bacon to the goddess Camaf 
and the worshippers partook of these dishes ; it wns bches'ed that 
nothing could afterwards hurt the inside of a man tii^hck had eaten beans 
and bs-Him on that day {Maciobius, Safurrr. L la. 33 ; Ond, KuE^ vl. 
169 A. porridge made of beans was offered to the gods at ijertnin 

public sacrifices (Festos, i*v. Rfjrk^ P- =? 7 r eiL MitlJer). On 

the first of Mancii the Romans sincAred each other’s faces' with the 
juice of beans (Joannes Lydns^ ZV ttttns^Sj iv. 39). Black beans 
were also offered to the dead at the Roman festivals of the 

and F£rti/ia in February (Ovid, /kr/f, iL Jyd; Pfiny, Ak/. Aisi^ 
xviii. tifi; Plutarch, ^ircrrr/, EffM. 95J, Joannes Lydus (Lr.) says 
tbai beans were thrown into the graves. This probably tefera to 
[be A/ra/Zir. Again^ ait the Roman festival of the JUtfmrm in May 
each householder threw black beans behind his hack^ saying^ **With 
these beans 1 redeem myself and my family.*' The ghosts of the 
family were supposed to gather np the beans. Then the house¬ 
holder clashed a pair of cymbals and begged the ghosts to leave the 
hause^ sayings **Go forth, yc spirits of my fathers,** Sec Ovid^ Eksfi\ v. 
4 j6 Diviners placed beans and salt before the persons who came 

to inquire of them (S^enohiiLS, L 23 ; DjogenJanus^ L 50; Gregnrius 
Cyprius^ h 11), 2\X harvest the Rnmans seem to have brought back a 

bean or beans to the house for the purpose of a sacrihee aL which omens 
were taken (Fcatus, Ef/nva; Plitiyi AW, AisL xviii, 119). It 
was thought lucky to take beans wtlh one la auctions (Pliuy, f.c} 

15 . 3, the road that leads frum Ph^eila to Pellene. TMs road 
probably followed the i^'uJIcy of the i^ver, which extends in a 

nnnh-eosterly directiQtL+ terminatLEkg at NiiT^ct^ a village inhabiEed only 
in summer, near the source of the river. The valley narrows as you 
proceed northward ; iis sides are portly wooded with pines. The dis¬ 
tance of fi-pm Pheneua {PAiim\*} is about 10 miles. At A^ngro 

the road blfinxates j the brwich to the right leads suusti-caLstward over 
a ridge which protrudes northward from ML Cyllene and which is 
perhaps the Ml Chelydorca of Pausanias (vlii. 17. 5 note). Ihls road 
Eake£ U4 to TWj&f/a, from whicb we follow the valleys of the Sys or 
Sythas downward to Pcllcne, See Leake^ Jftrfva^ 3- p. 141 ^ PhIhpp5^^^ 
P€/cfi{?/ffT£^ p- 126, As to Tn'Aa/a see above^ note on 27+ 9, ‘ the 
M ysflciini.^ 

15 . 5. a temple of Fythlan ApoUn. Bublaye thought that this 
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t€inpl(j tqiiat have beea opppsite the site of Go^^t a. modem 
sLTi^didf lu;^h Dp on tlie slope of the bills on ilae east side of Uie 
TTvtTt about 2| miles north-east of PAffniu (ISoblas'e, 
JicirAerrAts^ p 1^4 Sf. \ cp. PhUippSQH* p 12 A). 

15 , 5- Elephenot who led the HttboeaiiB to Ukuiu Sec HomcTp. 
Jt iV. 463 Jgr 

15 . 6- he had pTH-sHo naly been knocked on the heiad h? Amphi- 
tryo etc- See itl 19+ j- 

15 , S. Forlnaa This has been tariotisly supposed id be a small 
bir^di erf" the upper river descending iiiio jt from Mt, 

CvUene (Lcake^ 3. p 14D] ; ora fir/or pais (liobtaye, 

p tli) ; ora height alxive the moclcrn viUa^e of A'iii7<i (Cuttitis, P/A^- 
p, 194; Bursbm, 2. 201). 

15 . M- Momt Orathia* In thfa mountain are the apringfi of 
the rlvei Orathia* Thu river Crathla la the modern AAra/a^ as t® 
proved hy Pausanias's statement dial the St)*?: flowed into II {vlii. l ^ 4}k 
for the StyiE flo^ into the AJtrafa a little way bciow the village otSo/iXH^ 
Tlie sources of the river are on the northern slopes of a h]gli+ douhlc' 
peakedp and bcancifnEly'wooded inoiiaiaLn which rises to the north'w«t 
of the hill of The mnuntain take^ its modem uarric from 

a village which stands embow-ered in the must luxuriflnt 
vegetation at the nurtbem foot of the moimtaini and ai the head of the 
deep narrow valley of the Cmthis- It follows that the moantnln ot 
is the andesiit Mount Crathis. The rootc from Pheneus tn 
the glen of the StyK crosses Mount Crathis to ^ureaM^i, passing the 
mDoaslery of Sl George, which is dcligbLrntly situated on the wooded 
southern, slope of the rooimtaiiL Sec below, note nn viii. 17. £3. 

Others^ however^ ha\’E prcfErrtd to identify Mount Cmthis with the 
high moujitaJnp very stfrtp and bfiuren, which rises behind I 
(SanLa Barbara), a large village on the right bank of the Crathis, A 
stream descends from the tnounLoin beside the village to Join tbe Ctnthii 
but it can hardly be regarded as the head-water of the river, since 
Zti/vucA/*! is OTidoabtedJy at the head of the vaJley and //, VarviirL^ is 
half an hour's ride lower down It. From this it fallows that the motm- 
tain of ZaroucA/a^ not the mountain of is. the ancient 

Mount Crathls. 

See Leake, .TAww, 3. pp. i|n Jy., lS 7 m- p Bohlayo* p tS4 J/. J 

Bswdeketp* p 304 i i p 384 

IBi 9. to fetch Art from the ofitnctuaiy —- for thfi Lemasoa 
rites. On the custom of fetching a new fire from a sacred source, see 
VoL 2. p 392 

IB- I- Td the east of Fheneim there id a motmtam-iop called 
Gerontenm etc. To the east of the valley and take nf Pbcncus lie die 
valley and lake of Slymphajus, The two lakes are only divided by the 
high ridge which running north and south connects Ml Cyltcne wiEh 
ML or rather wi th that northern spur of the latter which seems 

to have bcas colled Ml Sdathis (sec viii. 14. i note), Thb ridge or 
some part of h was probably Mcnmt Gcrontcum. 
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Two rmds lead fn>tn PbeD€ii& to S^yEnpiEizilu^. The iriorr uortbcrlv 
of the XwQ crosses the valley of the rivej- m a nonJi-eiisicfiy 

dltecijoii ia the village gf Gaxir^ Froni hero it ascends the ridge of a 
mouncam ( 430 a feet high), whldi bend^ iti a i^miciTelc mund tbe west 
and scmth-HTHt sides of Mt. GyUene^ being divided trom it by a long 
murrow upland valley. This gri:jit oat work, as it were, of Cyliene is 
perhaps the Sepia of Pausonjas ^&ee g z)- After enyising the ridge tlie 
path rtins throtigh the ^'aJlcy* shut in between the towering mosi^ of 
Cylkne on the left and it* oeighlmiir Tnountain on the right We pass 
through the villages of and and rearh the mins of Stytn- 

phaJus m j hont* 40 ininulcs from PJrcnfJi. 

The more southerly route Is rather $borter^ and is the one gencTally 
taken. Traversing the^ plain of Fh^eus, with its vlnet'ards and make- 
fields, we oos* Uic broad gravelly bed of the river and reach 

the riElage of Afasa at the north-eastern side of the Like. The path now 
graduiilly ascE^nds the mountain and winds through pine-forest high 
above the margin of the lake. It is often exceedingly narrow'^ and the 
descEmt Id the lake on the right very steep. The view^s of the blue 
waters of the take, sren fiir below frucncd between the tpmks of the 
pipesp urc very bcandfuL The summit of the ridge is said to be some 
4000 or 5000 feet above the sea. On neaErbing it wx lose sight of the 
lake of Phcncust and begin to descend towTirds the valley of Stympbalus^ 
whidi does not, bow^ever^ ^ >T?t* The descent is long, sleep, 

stony, and tortuous. On our right (]iouth) a huge moimlain slope, 
covered witb plnc-furest, soar^ high above us. U may be .Ml Sciathis 
or Ml Geronteum. On tbe left (north) wtt set the summer village of 
prettily situated among trees on the slope of the opposite 
mounoitn, but sn near that the sound of ^ churtifa bell ringing in it 
can be heard across the valley. Finally the path leads down to a water¬ 
course, the bread dry bed of which it follows for way to the winter 
village of Anr/nmVf, which lies at the extreme west end of llie 

valley of btymphalus, just at the foot of tbe mountains. Henoe the path 
runs, first through a shady green lone between vinejTtrds, and then across 
field* of maize tu the edge of the lake of StyuiphaJii^. The time from 
PAi^m'a to ibe mins of Stympbalus by this route is 3 houts 35 minute*. 

Ske Pflurtu eville, Vi^i^ dt fa 5, p. 330 ^ Dodwcll, 2, p, 4^5 

Jy^. I CeUi yi(irtT#3' iw iAt p, jSo j AC, /iifunr^ ^ 

up 148 m: L«Ake, Afarra, 3 , 114 i CiArtie^, r. Cv t 99 ; 

VVrfcfccr, jx 303 #y. : Ikmle, EftEiks m*- U /V/4y!w*JjF, p, 

VV. G, Clark,p. 319 I Vi«b*r, p, 496 ^. i Eacdckeif/ 

pr 304 : G«irVAr/«nrRA a_ n. 3 M t Fllilippfr>Tt, /VAgV«W-j, |i. 126 , I fadawed 
ihe Ifluthem mute ham Iheaens to Styinphwiu* (but ill the rcn'nrse dircetinn) in 
Scplemiiet have desolbedii iiont my awn obsei^wtiutL Bdt Ltn* titns 

of both tvutei are taken bom the Gaidt-jAutmr 

IG. t. Tricritia throe fonntaiiidThe ‘three fountains * are 
identified by Beuld and the writer of tlic tTui'c^-yfhmnf with three tiny 
rilis winch descend the bare rocks on the eastern side of Ml treronteum 
to form the stmun w'hicb feeds the swampy Inko of Styruphalus. Since 
Pausanias^ going eastward, says that Mt Tricrena was on tbe left (north) 
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cf Ml GeroDtexim, it yeauM appear that ihfi name Tricreiui was gi™ tn 
a part pf ih^ betwesea Ml Gcmntjeiitti on the south and Sepia 
on the north. See L«ikci, 3, p. Ii6 ; CortiJts, i- p, i99 k 

Beij]^-, £fwJh jar p, 157 ? 2- p. 3^7- 

10. 2. Here AepytiLB —— ia said to Jiave been kUled by tte 
flnaka. The species of ficiake was called j^j. See tiiL 4- 7- Hence 
the mpimtaiii seems to have taken its narric (Sepia) from these snakes. 
Ift the mountaliis to the wc$t of CyUene a peasant told Benlc a stoty of 
a prince ivha had been kilted by the bite of a aetpeni and burled on the 
moimlain wilJi all his iieOSUTes (BeulA wr 7r 

p. 179 

10 . 3. Homer mentiniiB the tomb. See IL 604- The 

large torrmlasp EPTroonded and sustained by a cimilar utiI] uf tviigh 
stones,"* which Cell proposed lo identify with the tomb of Aepytus^ can¬ 
not possibly be the one desenbed by I'ansanias i for whereas the latter 
was some where at the south^w^tem foot of Mt. Cyllcne^ the ttiniiiliis 
seen by Cell wns away to the east nf the Stj'rophalian lake, on the road 
to Phlius, The tnmnlos observed by Cell had been cut into on both 
sidest and It occurred to Geli chat perhaps the uKcavations had bcco 
directed b)' Pansanioi- But the antiqttiuies who made these eAcava^ 
tions were mme probahty of the Dousterawivel than of the Otdbuck sort. 
See Cell, /ttnrmry ff/ /Aj p t6fi jy. : itf.j /fi'w/iwy tf/ 

p, 72 ; /pTtnijy m /A^ Mirrea^ pt 3S4 ry, 

10, 3. the dimee wrought by HophaoBtua etc. bee Homer, 7/. 
sevtiL 590 lyy,; Pans. bt. 40. 3 note. 

10, 4. ont at HaliearEaaatia cm The site of the faniDUs Mauae- 
lenm at Halicani«issi;is, which the ancients reckoned one of the sevmi 
wandera of the world (BlralKii adv. p. 6501 Fliny^ AW. Mj^. xxxii, 30 

; \^truvio5, l\. 0_ j 1 j Ludan, DtaL Mwr/. xxiv.}, was discovered 
^ the Eoglish espeditinn sent out in 1056 ondcr the direction of 
the late Sir C, T. Newton. The precious remaiiu of the MausolcuiTT^ 
including Lhe Amazon biciJe and the colossal statue uf Mausotus himself, 
are bow tdl ihe Britisli ^Iiiseum, See Sir C. T. Newton, Tnrvflj *wd 
disffrprnfj rn /M 3. pk 84 ; and his article ■ ^LauEokuoi,^ in 

Smithes Z77rA Gr, 

IG. 4. Mauablim, kin^ of tbnt dty. Ancient wriEcrs often speak 
of Mausolu^ 05 a king. See Srmbu, xiv. p. 656; Ckenif Tasf. iii. 
3f. 75 ; VatmviLia, 11 0, 10 j Ludan, Diid^ jndvj Paiyaeousi vii^ 

23. Pliny speaks of him (Mi/. Mri. xrstvl. 30) as * petty king ' (mgtilut'^ 
of Caiia Diodonw [kv; 90; icvu 7 and 36) describes hrm os * dynast 
of Caria,^ Aldus Celljiiis^ howver, mentions (x. tfl, 1) tbnt by some 
Greek historians Mouwlus waa described as Jieutenant-gaverttnr {j-j/ra/) 
only; and that hk authqcrtlcs were right is proved by inscriptions found 
at Myksa, whit:h speak of Mausolus as holding the otBce o( sa/rofi 
{i^i&pajcmrrov) in the reTgn of Artaseraes, king of Persia. See 
Froehner, Inser. da No. ^6 ; Dittcnberger,^ ^v7%r 

l/tjcr. CrasiT. No. 76; Hicks, CnrfJt Afsfmfal No- m i ; 

Caoer, DjI^c/ot /mfr^ Cnifc.^ Noa 492-494, An inscriprion of 
Ejythrae, recording a dccjxc of the senate and people of Erythrae in 
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hniiour of haa been lescnrcd sc as to describe Maiisolns as 

thus ^ 

M] 4 iiv 77 EijAAa[i'" Ej<caT[o^[i^ 

But perliap^, as Mr Foumn and Prtjl Dittenberger tia^^e proposed, die 
inscTipdon sbcKiJii be reslared Uitts : 


^I]«lLWuAAo[l^^EJjraT[a^VMi MvAmrJia. 


For Mau solus was a nam-e of xVtylas^ fVitnivtiis. il 3 . 11). See Hicks, 
op, a'L Nil. 101 ; Dittcflberger^ ctK No. 8.*; *4^ Com^. 

3 {iSSt}^ p, jQj, It Is possible^ hCFAei^eri lJia% aAet bis revolt 
fjTcuti ArtMcriea^ Mansolus may have assumed tbe litk of king. This is 
made the irinrc probable by an msenpdon of AmorgM wbkb. as reslored 
by Mr. R. Wed, rontained the words [hrl M[awiiXAeii]. See 

Mif/AsiZ J, firtsA. in A/Acn^ z p. 313 

17 ^ r, Momil; CyHene, the higb^flt Moimtaiii in Arc&dia, Mount 
Cyilene, a grand pyinmsdal moimtain of leddish-grey rock^ which b 
clearly visthle even from Alika, h the highest mounhUn in Arcadia, as 
Paosania^ tarrerrtly saya. Its height, as determined by the French 
survey, is 3J74 metres (7789 feet}, which is only about 60 feet more 
than of its D^igbbour on ihe Ml CAr/mer (the Einclent 

Amanius^t whose height, according to the French sorv'ty, 15 3355 
metres (7736 feet). These two moimtacn.^ are, with the exception of 
Ml Sf. S/i'iu in Laconia (2409 metres = 7903 feet), the highest peaks 
in PeJoponiiEst Snow lies on the summit of CyUene for about eight 
months of the year. The moimtain in easily ascended in three and a 
half hours from a village on the north side (see above^ p. 

1S4 On die soTtmiit Mr. Pcylier femnd no imcs of the temple of 
Hermes mentioned hy Pausamaa. Sec Boblaye, Bf^AtrvArs, p. 154; 
PhLlippson, Pcisponntt, pp. 133-124, 13S-141, 

17 ^l I. Slatlis. See viiL 4 ^ ^ 3, 4, 6. The name Flatus perhaps 
means * lir-maji,' Ttotn ^/o/i? (tAnri^), a * fir-tree.^ Ftrrtrees seem tn have 
been ns plentiful on Cyllene and the neighbounng mnimtain^ in antiquity 
as they me now, for Theophrastus (//^. pfnit/. v, 4, 6) speaks of the 
bridge of dr-ncMd made by the people of Pheneut The nTstem and 
higher mass of Cyllene is inde^ treete^s ou the north sidtj birt the 
eastern oiaa^ is clothed with fir-woods up to the height of ^ooo feet and 
more (Philippsofi^ p, T 3 - 4 )- Describing the mountain as 

seen from the soutli-easi, Mr. W. G. Clark says: Where all other 
vegetation has ceased, a scattered forest of black pines haw rooted itself 
in the grey limestane- From among the pines rlsta an irregular cemE, 
utterly bare p, 334}. 

17 * The kjjiiia of isro^ out of whidi man of old imag^ 
etc. According to Theophrastus^ (/fui. v. 3, 7) the woods out of 

which images were carved were the varieties of cedar, cypress, lotos, 
and boxwood; smaller nnages were also mode of olive-roots, Pau- 
saniai often metidons images made of varioiii kinds of wood. See ii. 
17. $ (image of Hem made cd the wood of the wild pear ); IL 30- 4 
(images of Damia and Auxes-iii of olive-wood); ilL 14. 7 (image of 
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Af^lapiui nf xijtTMfj wijod); iiL f g, ii funn^rt Qf Aphrodite Morpho of 
cedar-Hond); vi, t 3 . 7 (fiiAtuK of athktc:^ of fig-wood and cj'prcss- 
wood) \ is- 10. 1 ficnage of l^meninn Apollo of tcdar-wood), VVe 
aliotilcl imtEHTiHy expect ihe inmeie of a god to be madt of tlie ir« 
which wia sacred to hioi* aod which at an earlier time imyt in soitm; 

ha^-e bmi regarded as tfic god hltruelf Thas the Lma^c of 
Acsculapiua was made out of his saoied tree (ni. 14. 7). But other 
conEidemtiom, §uch iii the beauty or durability of the parti cubr kind of 
wood^ tnay liaise determined the iiTUige-maker to nrve a god out of itn 
Thus ihe ddferenl sorts of wood here tneatinned by Pausanias are all 
CcKcept the j-ew) fecktmed by Theophrastus amoog the woods which ate 
least apt to rot (/?«/, pfan/. v. 4. 21 cp, PHuy, jVat. ArrA 5tj). 
The image of Artemis at Ephesus w-as grncraUy said tu be of ebooy, 
but the Coniiil Muciatitts affirmed that it was of vinewwood (Pliny, 

The image of Ajicmis dedicated by Xenophon in the little tpiiple on 
his estate was of cj^press-wood {A/mA, v, 3. 12)^ which Tbeophrasttis 
{£.<%} considered tu ^ the most durable of aJl woods (compare what 
Pausamas says^ vi* tS, yj. The comic poet Hertuippus spoke of 
cypress^woed exported from Crete *" for the gods {AthenaeuSt i p. 27 f),. 
meaning perhaps that images were carved out of tL In Rome there 
was an old image of Vciovis ruadc qf cypress-wood {Pliny, AW, AisL xvl 
216)* Two inuges of Queen Juno ntnde uf cypness^wrood w^ere carried 
in prncessicin through the streets of Rome in auy h.c* (TJvy, xxvi. 37). 
Cp. Hchn» A ifjw/ p. sarj rf* (p 213 j^*, Engi 

trails*) Pliny mcnlions tliaf cednr-w^ocMl, on account of its durability, 
was used to make Images uf. The image of Soslan Apollo at Rome, 
which had been brought from Sdeuciaf was of cedar-wo^ See Plmy, 
jVa/, Aiit, xiii 53, Fausinlas twice mentions images of cedax-wood (see 
above) I and the wooden image of Artcinis in the great cedar-trcc ut 
OrchomentLS may also have been of cedar-wood (vrii, i:t. 1}, But it 
must be remembered that under the name cedar i>«pDs) the Creeks 
fiornebmes included the jimiper or some species of it. Sec Theopbraatus, 
Ntsf. /Aiffl/. ttL 13. 3: Pliny, AtiL am, 5=; Fiedler, Jicise, 1, 

p, 516 jff,; Neumann umJ Paitsch,. 7’nn 

p. 36S The jHmpmiF which grows in 

Pelopoanese^ Eubma, and cm lidimn^ is itill called by the CreekH 
^cedar^ (itcipof); its wood is fragraiiE, does not rot easily, and resists 
the ravagH of insects {FiedSer, Ic.) Some of tlie images described 
above as of cednr-wood may ham been teaUy of juniper. On the 
woods used for making Linage?* see C, BLittklicr^ P- 21 S 

As tn the word which 3 have translated ■ yew/ see nnte on i^ 36, 7, 
Among the Damaras of South Africi each lotem-tlan has a p^cular 
tree or ahrub sacred to it; and the image of the househnld deity, who Is 
a dnceoMd parent or ancestor, consists of two pieces of the wood of that 
partjcular iT« w shrub (C, J, Anderson, A£ajm\ p. 338 jf,) 

17 - 3 . Jutupor. The Greek word is /Amw According 

lo Theophrastus \% 3, 7) the tree was called cither /ku/fft 

or /Aerj ; « grew in the oasis of Jupiter Ammon and in the district of 
Cyrene. Tbeophrastvs describes it as resembling the cypress (eipeciaJly 
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tht wild cypn:s!i) In hnindie^i lua^vti, 5ts=m, and fruit | its wood did not 
rot readily. PUny (JVal Ais/, jrii'L loo) idenlifif^ it with the tree whieii the 
RotnimE i^led afrus. See Uddell and Scoft^s f.v, 

17* 3, tdie bia^khirdA thene are white aH over. The white 
Mackbinls of Mt* Cyllcne rtre first mentioned by Aristotle, He aaya 
(//isf, arnffi. it ig. p. 617 a 11 There cue two kinds of bicurk' 

birds. One Is blade aad is found e^'erywhere* The other ia quite white and 
aa bi|? as the eiherT and its notes arc similar [ it Is fouTid on Cyllene b 
Arcadia^ but nowhere else.*' A^ain, the authnr nf the Pf mirad, u^jmA 
fwho may be Arklotle) says, g {14)2 “They say that cn 
CyUtne in Arcadia^ but nowhertr else, the blackbirds are whStCt and 
nttcT varied notes;^ and come forth tn the moon ; but sf any one makea 
an attempt on them by day^ they nre tattrettiely hard To catcL,^ The 
white blackbtrda of Cyltenc are also meotioned by Aeban (AW. rfww. v. 
117) on the auchorit>- of Sostratnfi; by Pliny (AW* AfW. s. 87); and by 
Eustachins (on Homer, p. 300), Eustathius clearly copies from the 
mtrtMd. Piiscian 415) mentioos white blackbirds 

in i\rcadia. W\th regard to the alleged white blackbirds of Cyllcnc, I 
asked Professor Aliired Newtnn whether, tansideTing snow lies nn 
Mi. Cyllene the greater part of the year, it was possible that a breed of 
white blackbirds Tnight have been produced there by natuiaJ sclectioOp 
the white colour acting as a protection, as in the case of the whste-Jurred 
and white-feaLhered crontures of the Arctic regions. 1 hav-e to ilmjik 
Ptof Newton for his conrteous answer. After painting out (what 
critics of Paus ani as , myself included, appear to have overlooked hitherto) 
that the slntcmeut about the while bhsekbirds is to be tmwd to 
.yistolle, he wrote ^ It may easily hni-c happened that a white Blad^- 
btrdp or moro than one, may have been reported to Aristotle from 
Cyllcnc, and he, nat having hpurd of ant from elsewliere^ may have been 
justified in saying that it was the only place where .such a /usus ocenmsd. 

I sbouTd prefer this interpmation to thinking that thtre was a partlculai: 
breed or race of white Blickblrds nn this mann tain-^though 1 will not 
deny the pos^lblUty of darre hsiving been suidi a thing, far albinism is 
commonly tnmsinittcd and would doubtless more often become lieredl- 
tan% did 3i not carry with it the hcayj' penalty of making the albmo or 
albinescent animal so conspicoous as to become the easy prey of his 
predatory fellow “Creatures —« under ordinary circumstances, for of 
ccnirse there are the c:creptional cases of such fur or feathers acting aa a 
praiection by assitni Eating the wenmds colour to snow,^ 

17 * 3. the lake of Tantalufl^ See note on v* jj. y, \toL 3. p. 535. 
17 , 5. Ohfiljdorea. This is probably Omi Black 

Mountainthe high, precrpiious^ firnrlad mountain to the north of the 
modem VIJJape of AaryiL, ttn motltin name is derived from the almost 
perpendicular precipicea of dork rock which descend on its east, norEh. 
and west aides, living the mauntam a very imposing appearance. From 
the northerti side of the mountain the torrent of descends 

through a savage and wooded glen to the sea* Leake suggested that 
Cbdydorta might perhaps be the ridge which protrodei northward 
from Cylleoe En the direction uf A'afyat, but on the south side of that 
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Village. See Lcaice, 3 fanfa, 3. pp. 141, 2^0 j Babtaye^ 

p. 18 ; CurdtUf /W^, 1, p. zoo: 2. p. 3518; rbllipp^, 

/'//fl/ffjrnffi PL r24 

IT* 6 . the road to the left leads to the <dty qf ditor. This 
road is desoibed below, from 19. 4 to aj_ 1. 

IT* 6 ^ the toad to the right leads to Nenacris ^n d the water of 
the StyiL The route from Pheoeus to the Styj^ at least so tkr ob the 
moilejo village at the head nf the valley nf the Cralhij^ ts 

one of tlie niost heatitiful is all Cireecc. The grandeur of the mnan fairm ^ 
ihe nchncK of the vegeuiion, the Imgtnnce and chann of the pfne- 
forests* the distant views of Oic blue lake of Pheneus, all enntribute la 
render the impression which the da/5 joiimey Icavts on die njemor^- 
one of the most agreeable that the tmvcUcr brings beck with him from 
Greece, From the lower village of PA^^m'a wc ascend through the 
luxuriant gardens and lanes of ibc village to the ridge whldi bounds 
the plain of Phcncus an the north-wesL On reacbmg it* a magnificent 
view westward of the mighty Mcqnt -(’the ancient Aronnius)* 

with ks bare ^mmit and ptnc-clad lower slopes, bon^ts upon ua, T“he 
mountain is seen ming above a deep basin-like valley* the bottom and 
aides of which are clothed with the richest vegetatioiL High up on the 
slope of the moontaJn to the north-west (Mount Grathia), among trees, 
is the delightMly-rituated monastery of St, George. Our path leads 
down toto the \^ey j on the sJcipe grow white poplars and cypresses^ 
and the ground is partly carpeted with fema. From the bottom of the 
valley, which is cbiedy occupied by n charming grove nf plane-trees^ we 
aswnd through fine woods, mostly of oik, to the monastery^ uf St, George. 
Still ascending after w^e have p^sed the monastery, we pEiinge again 
into a maze of beautiful wooda and dense tan^jled thickets, threaded by 
rills of sparkling water, Vi^tmion of such rank lumriance h rarely 
met with in Greece. On emerging from these delightful woodlands wc 
traverse, always ascending* a stretch of bare bushy slopes which mter- 
vimes between the verdant gbdts below* and the sombre pint-forests 
higher up. When these slopes ore passed^ we enter the pineToiest^ 
through which our way now gmes for several hours. Few diings can 
be more delightfLil tium thia ride through the pine-woods. It was a 
bright October day w^heo I pa^ed through them on my way m Sal&j ; 
in mnny places the forest was carpeted with fernsj now* turned yeUaw'* 
and betwetn the tree^tnmks we cotilil see across the valley the great 
slopes of Mount Cyhenej of ^ glowing purple in the intense sunlighL 
Fmm time m time* too, we had views backward over the blue waters 
of the liike of Pheneus embo?iomed in its dark pine-ckd mountains. 
Added to all this w'eit the delicious odour of Che plne^ and the froshneas 
and t^daTalloa of the aSr at a height of about frocw feet But the 
culramaiion of beautjv so fer as distant views go. reached on the 
sumimt of the ndge, before we begin to dscend the northern slope 
tow^s ZarvuMa. On thq one side, toward the south-east, we look 
back to the lake of PhenBus and the great mountains which eadrde it 
Mouni CyUene aW all On the other ride, toward the north-west, 
look down into the long narrow valley of the river Cratliis, hemmed in 
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HD eiLher hand hy higTh motincuin^ above vrhich scuixa iht bait sharp 
peat of Mount Ck^hrfffs on the while at the fenher end of the 

Ti'iew' isi closed ty the blue Acamanian roountaina across the 
Gnlf of LorintlL From the rid^ we now descend rh m»^h ^hc forest 
by a steep winding ftqny path+ tJJl wt; reach the bed of a stream dowfng 
among rmi%anric rocks and woodi to Join or rather to form, with other 
streams^ the Crathisr In the bottom of tt^c X'alley the richness of the 
vegcULtion even increases. We mde through thickets of planes, growbif 
as great hushes or smah tnecs^ so dense that we h.ifi constanfEy to stoop 
to the horsesr' necks to prevent our Gic« fmm being brushed hy the 
branches. Other trees and plants, of which 1 did not know the nanies, 
grew in prefiision around m. And abore alE this Edei^like vetdiire of 
wtmda and lanes and thickets shot up the huge sharp peaks of CAffifths 
and its sister motmlnins^ blue and purple an the stmlighL In this para¬ 
dise lies the village of Zarou^AIa. The time from /'Wa ta Za/vitcAia 
is a little under four hours. Hcyond ZarvarA/a the path fullnws the 
valley of the Cralhis keeping for the most part on the right 

bank of the stnHini. The vnlley is very rnurow^ and la enclosed by 
immense steep mountains^ the sides of wbidn wherer^r it Is pmcttaible^ 
are termced IPr vines or other cuEtivation. The Crathts, when 1 saw ir 
in October 1^95^ was a clenr rushing ilreani. easily fordable at any 
point. At first the path runs in the bottom of the valle>' through 
tangled thickets. Here ajQd there, where the valley Is wide enough 
ID admit of i^ u patch of mabce is grown. But soouj as w'e 
proceed^ the valley cotnmets loo much to allow even of this, and so 
the path, of^en reugh and difficult for hoists^ ascends and leads along 
the barer mountain - side at some height above the atieam Thus 
ad^^dng we at last arrive opposite to the mouth of the deep glen 
down which the Styx comes Co join the CniLliis on Its left (western,) 
bonk. Here w-e cross the Cralhis and fitrikc up the glen of the Styai. 
The scenery of the profound and noirow glen Is almost oppressirely 
grand. The mountains are Emmenso and exceedingly massive ; above 
they are bare and n>c^ j but their lower slopes are lermciid so os to 
rtecmble gigantic stnireases^ and on the lerracw are several verj' 
picCUFuque villages, the houses scattered at dtfferent levels and em¬ 
bowered nmong treei At the upper end of the glen soars the mighty 
COM of Mount CAf/mes (Aroanlus), The grandeur of the scenery^ 
which would otberwi^ Ije almost awful, h softened by the wonderful 
luxuri^ce of the vegetation hi the glen. The horse-chestnnt trees 
especially^ wath their cnomtoua gnarled and knotted trunks., are a sight 
to set The nlghllngalcs are said tn be very common here and to sing 
from I ebmary tu June. A long laborioij^ ascent by a winding path 
brings us to the presperous village of .SWm on the eastern side 
of the gleti. The villages on tlie opposite side of the glen, dispersed 
over the rerraced dopes, are Af£s&n>U£j\ and 

Together the four villages form aJmost a single settlement, and as such 
go by the name of One of them probably occupies the 

site of the ancient Nonams. The timt frem Pheueus (PAirma) to 
is about hvn and a half bonrs^ 
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I IfavcF^tcil tlitt r^uic, IsJ Octah^ ifigj, and have dKCribed it (rt^m mf own 
LcJi£> j. pp. 156 IJF5?,, 169 ; Benlr?, A M'l£f 2 Ur 

ft JX 1&6 J^,; Vischer^ JErinnernM^M^ p. 4S9 ; W. G, Clift, 

p, 31T ; liacdekef/ |x JQ43 UMi^/oOftHf, j. p. tI4 ; 

PhilippMn* jL 133 


17 . 6. a high Cliff-the water of Styi. The \ 11 lage of S^ 0 s 

stands, as wc? have secii* od the rit^bl bach of the Sly^ near where tliat 
stTeam fallB iato the Cnithis, BuL the source of the sireain is at the 
head of the glen, some miles to the snath, vi'here the water tLunblcs or 
trickles, accondlnj^ to the seaiiOEi, over the smooth face nf jin immense 
peipcndiciilar cliff, the top of w^hich is not far below the cnniciJ summit 
of ^tnunt (nearly Soqcp fcEt high). The walk from Safai to 

the foot of the till ^nd back is eiEceedingJy Iktiguingf and very few 
travellers accontplish it; most of them are content to view the tdl from 
a convenieni distance through a idcKope. [n the first two miles err 
from Scflos the path is pmcticable for horses, and travellers who are 
resolved to make their way to the waterfell will do well to ride thus (Hr 
and ID have the horsiss waiting for them here on tlteSr return, h is 
also necesiiiiiy to take a guide or guides from Sf^hs. Tlie p;ith winds 
tip the gicn^ keeping at finit high on the right hank The bed of the 
scream is liere prettify wooded with poplars and other trees tind Is 
spanned by n bridge nith a single high aich. For a considerable 
diatanM above the village the waiter of the Sty^t, as seen from above, 
appears to be of a dear light blue colour^ with a tinge of green. This 
colour^ however, b only apparent, and is due to the slaty rocks, of a pale 
greenish-blue calour^ among which the rivir flows. In reality the 
wmer h quite dear and mlourlesa. In about twenty minutes (ram 
l&a^nng the dllage we come in sight of the diff over which the water of 
the St>K descends. It Is an Immense diff, absolutely pcTpcndiciiUr, n 
httle to the l<?ft tur cast nf the high conioj summit of Moutn CMrfms. 
TTic whole of this northern face of ihe mountain is Lu lact nothing but a 

sheer and in ptaccs cv^n overhanging precipice of grey rvKifc_by Jar 

the moil awful line of precipices I have ever seen. The cliffe of Delphi, 
grand and imposing as they are, sink into insignffiennee compared with 
the prodigious wall pf rock in which ftTount descends on the 

north into the glen nf the Styx. The clEii down which the water comes 
IS merely the eastern and lower end uf thti huge wall of rock. Seen 
from a distance it appears to be streaked perpendicularly with black 
Md red. The black streak marks the line of the watcrihll, m which U 
has giv^ the modem name of * the Black Water.' The 

eohnr is produced by a dark iucniscatlnn which spreads over the 
smooth face of the rock wherever it I5 washed by the faHIng water or 
by the spray mlo which the wtiter is dissolved before it reaches the 
giraund. In the crevkes of the cliffs to the right and left of the fall 
great paichos of snow remain all the through. [ saw them and 
^ 3 sed dose 10 tfie brgest of them on a warm autumn dav-; after the 
heat of summer and before the first snow of w inter, [n about twenty^ 
five minutes after leaying Sa/uj we cross the ^xyx by a ford, and hcncE- 
furw^ the nwte lies on the left or western bank of the stroanu Five 
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minutes from tht fbrri brln^ us to a mill picturesquely Entuatcd among 
tTcc5j where a brook corner purlicg don^ a little glee lAtHylcd with 
wUlowa and plane-tiFes. Just abo^x the mUl tlic Styx tumblca over & 
fine rocky lien in a nKiring cascade. Beyond tliis point the steep slopes 
of the* hills on the opposite bank of the atieain are covefed with fems^ 
whicb a'hen I lode up tbe glen nxre tinged witfi the gold of autijmnr 
In fwjit of us looms nearer and larger the rone of Mouiit with 

its long line of pnedpices. Ten or twelve mlnules beyond the mill the 
horses are left and the ■LravelJcr sets forward on foot As we adi-anec^ 
the gJen grows wilder and more desolate^ but for tbe first half-mile or 
so k is fiiirly open» the track keeps close to the bod of the stream, and 
there is on particnlar dilEciilty. A deep glen anw joins the glen of the 
Styir fitim the soatb-nast. Here wc begin to ascend the slope and cross 
an artificial channel which brings down w-aicr to the mill All pretence 
of a paih now ceases, and henceforward till we reach the foot of the 
waterfall there k nothing for it but to scramble over nicks and to creep 
alont; slopes often so steep and prectpisotis that to find a fcrathold or 
handhold on them is not easy, and stretching away into such depths 
below that it k best not to look down them but to keep the eyes Ibted 
on the gfotmd at one's feeL A stone set rolling down otsc of these 
slopes will be heard rumbling for a long time, and the sound is echoed 
and prolonged by the difii with such startling distinctness that at first 
it sounds as if a itick were coming thundering duwri upon the wayfiirxr 
from abovR Jn the wor^t places the guides point out tn the traveller 
where to plant his feet and bold him up if he begins to slip. Shrubs, 
tough grass, and here and Lbere a stunted pine-tree give a welcome 
hold, but on the steepest slopes they are wTinting. TTic last slope up 
to the font of the cUff—a very^ long and steep dedivfity of iDnsu gravel 
which j^ves way at every step—is most fatiguing^ As I was struggling 
alowly up Et with the guides, we heard the furiotu barking of dogs away 
up the muuntiiins on the opposite sMe of the glen. The barking came 
nearer and nearer, and being echoed by the cliffe bad a weird impressive 
SHiund that suited well with the scent, as if hcil-hounds were baying at 
the stmngers who dared to approach tJie infemn] water. Ilowcver, 
the dogs came no nearer than die foot of the slope up whidi we were 
clambering, and some shouts and volleys of stones served to keep them 
at bay. At the bead of this long slope of loo^e gravel we readi the 
foot of the waterfall. Tlie wTitcvi as I have Indicated^ descendi the 
smooth lace of a huge difC, said in be over 600 feel high. It comes 
largely from ihe snovifi tlds on the summit of .Mount and hence 

its volume varies with the season. When I visited the fall early fn 
Oaober, after the long drought of summer, the water merely trickled 
down the black strok on the face of the diffp it^ presence being shown 
only by the glistening appearance which il cormounicated to the dark 
surface of ihe rock. At the foot of the ciliT it formed a small stream, 
flowing dnwm a very steep riJcky bed into the bottom of the glen fhr 
below. The w-atcr was clear and not taccsslvcly coldL Even when, 
tb™gh die melting of die snows, the body of the water is considemhie, 
it is said to be all dissolved InEO spray by fiilling through such a height 
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and tn TCAch the graiiiid in the rortn of tine rain, Oo.ly the lower part 
of the difl^ is visible frntn the foot of the ^-atcrfillT prohably because tht 
dilf ovirrhajogs somewhat. Certaiiily the cl]^& a link to the right of the 
waterfa]| overhang' considerably. With thiese enonnous beetling crags 
of grey rock lising on throe sides, the scent b one of suhlitnc* bm wqld 
and di^Late grandettr, [ bnve seen nothing to equal it any where. On 
the third aidss, looking down th^ glen and away over the nearer hiUs, 
wc see the blue moimtains of Acamun ta across the Gulf of Corinth: 
my guide said these mountains w^ere in Roomeha- In the &ce of the 
metp a few yards to the right of the waterfeM^ are carotid the names 
or injttals of pei^ns who ha\'e visited the spoq with the dates of their 
visits. Among the names is that of King Otho, nidi the date 1^47; 
The time from iSd/^r to the foot of the waterhUl is about three hours 
and a halt 


T^tftl tlic Fall of the Styip and On&bcr 18^5, smd lu¥e discriWl the fah 
and thu: roulc to it froJH Tny own obierVBidon. A\m hcak^, Jf/jtva, 1. pp, 

173 s Bablayc, AVW^Tp p, 155 ; Fipdtcr, Ftitt, J. p. mS ; turthS, 
J. p. 195 EtMJei U rm ; Vtschef 

p 4go t?- j W G. actrkp p, 301; Buisian, a. 

^ ^J • daedfikef,’ y. ^ if. i Gttii£e^Jaa«Wt 3 . p. ; PhUippson* 

Apuleius ttfls ns that one of the tasks imposed on Payche by Venus 
was to fetch water froiti the St>':c. The w'atcn&ill was shown to the 
hapless maid afar ofi" by her cruel taskmistress ; *■ Dost sec^ rising above 
yan high, high difl; the summit of a lofty moimtaiii finm which the dark 
rills of a sabk fount dnw downward ajitl+ shut within the trough of 4 
narrow dale, w-atcr the Stygian fens ?” Apuleius represents the water 
^ guarded by fierce dragons. Sec Apuldu^ AM. vi. 14 jf. This 
^bef that the water was gimded by dragons ejcplainB the name of the 
Dragon Waterp by which the cascade Is sometimes sttll known. It is a 
common idea that apriegs of water are guanlcd by dragons or serpents. 
See note on ue 10, The dark colour of tlic w^iteTp as seen against 
the black inCrasEattem on the fime of the idtf^ was eitplained by a Jhble 
Ehai Demeterp muurmng for her lost daughter, and angry ut the impor. 
inniie courtship of Poseidooj came to the springy and seeing her dark 
lowering features miTTored m the water, loathed it and made it black. 

See Ptolemaetisp /fM liL ed. Westemumn, 

p. tSbJ* It thus Appears that far bath the modem local names of the 
Sty^ namely the Black Water and the Dragon Water, m^dhological 
CTplaj^tions an; to be fbund in andeut writer^ It seems probable, 
tli^ore, that these have always been the iocil immes for the waierfalJp 
will e St>^ may have been a name given 10 it by the learned. When 
Leake discovered the wMtrfnll in iSoft, the knew nerthms of the 

Styx as name for the fall They cdled it the Black WuXw or the 
Dt^on Water, Now i>f course they are, thrtmjfh travellers, ferniluir 
with the name of Styx. The passages of Apufein* and Pflemaeus. 
whiiA I h*™ W-e apparently beau overlooked by modem writere. 

le. I* H^od, In the Theogony etc. See HesitxL T’Amer 383. 
The father of StyTi, according to Hesiod^ was Pallas. Elsewhere (TAjfffj. 
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Hesiotd describes tlie Slyx as a cold witter dripping 
from a high pftdpitoiis cra^ sud tJowing dircrngb a rugged place. This 
accurate descriptiori seems to show Etat HEiiod eiLher had seen the fall 
of the Sty:t himself or hjid talked with thciBc who had The: imter of the 
fall, being chiedy fed by nieltal snow, h m geneny very cold. HesicKb 
tnnreovcT, says 77/ that abhorred Styx dwelt La ►“ a stately 

palace roofed with lofty rucks, and all araimd were silver pillars propped 
against ihe aky*" Is it fanciftal to see in the ‘■'sUTi'er pillars ” the enor- 
inoLTs jcicIk which in winter must hang over the cliff? It Is said that 
when a cloud rests 00 the summit of the predpicCf the water of the 
cascade seems to drop straight from the sky* tn wintier the clouds must 
often be down do the mouiitaiii, and the icicles will then look like 
*• silver pllkrs propped against the iky ® 

i£l, 3* Witness me now, e&rth and fcho brood beavoii &bo^ etc. 
The Hues are jtv, 36 

is. 3, in the list of the truopa ttnder Qouons. See sL 

74 &- 75 S- 

18 . 3. ho mokes it a water in hell etc. See ///otf, %iiL 366^369, 

18 , 4 - This water ie d^dly to man etc A draught of the water 
of Styn was supposed to he in stonily fotal (Thenpluastus^ cited by Anti* 
gouus Carystius, irum^. 158 (174)^ Pliny, AW, JUs/. \i 23 

rai. a6 ; cp. Scraba, viii. 389J, Seneco, who reports the deadly 
quality of the water, admits that there wtis nothing in the appearance or 
STneU of it to CKtnle suspicion (jVtifnr. ^UiOFif^ Hi. 35, 1)^ Qv\H says 
that the water whs Injurious hy day hut haimless by night {Jit/, xc 332 
where, if we adopt the reading /oorr instead of /hcoj, Chid seems 
to have cnnhjsird the water of the lake of Phencus with the water of 
Styx). Ovid's statement is repeated by Ladontitis Placi.duj (Aarr. 

XV. 23), CheiuicaJ analysis has shown that the contains no sub¬ 
stances held in soludon f hence any Injurious clfects which it may pro- 
daft? can only be imputed to its extreme coldnes;^ for it is suoii-w'ater, 
Landercr observed that in July the temperature of the water was 5" 
centigrade, while the lempcraturc of the uir was 35*. See Phihppson, 
p. 134, The belief in the deadly nature of Use water prob’ 
ably explains why solemn oaths were token by iL The oath was in 
fs^t o sort of potKiD-didea] j the wnCer would kill the man who forswore 
himrelf, but spore the man who swore truly. When CJeomencsj the 
bMish^ king of Sparta^ tried to bond the Arcadians together against 
bis ootive land, he was eager to persuade the chief men of Arcadia la 
go with him to Nonnerts and Ewear by the water of the Styx that they 
woitld foUdw wherever he jnighi lead (Herodotus, t'i. 74}, Although 
^ is the only instance of the sort recorded in history, wc may safely 
infer that frotiii lime immtrnafUU an oath by the winter of the St)'3f had 
been reg^ded hy the Attadians as a very soLeuui ^Ktb ; and that when 
the poets mode the gods sw'tar by Styx they were only tranafeniiig to 
heaven a practice which had long been cir^tomary on eartk Tliat the 
old oath did not simply attest the Styx but was accompanied by a liba¬ 
tion or drought of the water, or at all events by coftiact of stHne sort 
with it, seems pro^-ed by the hurt that Cltpmcncs thought it needful to 
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take his mcfl to the spot in order id pat the o.idi to theui. Hesiod 
represents Iris as feiching the water of the Styrt in a golden jar ftir the 
gmla to swear by ; and his words Sctin to Imply ihnl the oath was 
accotfipanjed by a hbation {TAi^^:- Among the Stceliots the 

Tiinst solemn oaths were taken ax the poob. iialled the eddrons or oaters 
of the Palinl (see note on iii. 33. g% According to Polemoj the form of 
sweaiitig at these pools was ns follows. The oath was adnnolstcred by 
persoQs who read It out from a written copy which they held in their 
haads. Tlic man who swore recited tlte onth after them, kcepLng one 
hand on the caidran or cratej-. In the other hand he waved a branch 
(Lif olive ?), and he wore n garland and a single tonic without a gitdJt- 
Ifhc swore tnil>v he went home nascnlhed; but if he forswore himsellp 
he died on the spot. See Palemo, quoted hy Macrobius, Saturn, v, 
ig, iS jy. Dnmiisdus describes a rocky pool at ihc foul of a high 
wnletfail in Ambliu hy which solemn oaths wxrc tiiken ; it waa believed 
that a perjured man would die of dropsy within a year (Damosciiiit 
FiVd Isiden, 199). The oath by the Styx may originally* aa I 
have saidt have been accompajiied by a draught of the supposed 
pqisonois water. We have seen dmi uear .Aegira there was Etn 
ordeal by drinldng bull's blood which was supposed to be poisonous 
(vil 36. 13). Oaths nccompanled by a diunght of w^ter, over which 
prayers have been uttered or ceremonies performed, are comm an in 
many parts nf tbe world. To give a few instances. lu CamhodLa and 
Siam an oath of ahcgiaiiue to the king ts taken twice a ^'car by the 
nuindarlDS and olEdiiJs; the unth is accompanied by a draught of 
water in which the king’s w^eapons have been dipptth See Moura* Le 
ifff GimMgej t. p, 351 Aymonier, jarr U 

P-37 f Lcmire» /r4Virf<wr^ lic C^rm- 

p. 3ga ry,; Louberex ie iPqyji/w cA* S/timt i. p. 24? j^. (p. Si, 
Engl. traus.j London* 1693) i PaUegoix* Z^fjcn/Zrufl TAm 

pjr Siam, 1. p, 3fii ; Bastian* Die V^/i^r Hsf/ifAtn 3. pp. 309 

J?-T 5^9 Tlie meaninE of dipping the ting's wea^ns Into the w-ater 
15 Stated by Mr. ^foum lu be Ltiai the weapons will pierce the perjured 
mam This idea comes out still more clearly in the ceremoQy of making 
peace which is in vague among the Karens of ItufTna. ^\'he^ two 
viSkiges have been at w'ur with each other and resolve to enndude a 
peace, they prepare what is czll^ the peace-making water." Fiimg s 
are made fmm a sword, a spear, a muskct-baiTel^ and a stone ; a dog is 
killed j the hlings arc miKcd with its blood and also with the blood of a 
hog and a fowl; and dae whok is put into a cup of water* This U the 
peace-making w'ater." Then the skull of the dog is dtopped in 
two, and the represenlative of one village hangs the dogfs lower 
jaw by a string round his neck, while the teprcscntativc of the other 
vdlhige takes the skull and upper jaw of the dog and Longs it lound his 
neck in Idre nuinnen They next take the cup in haud^ promise 
solemnly to obsen'e the pc!M;i:^ and then drink the w'ater. After drink¬ 
ing they wish that^ if any one bntaks the engagement^ the spear may 
pierce hla breast, the musket his bowels* and the swqrd his head; that 
the dog, the hug* and the stone may devour Mm, etc. See F. 
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^ On dwelimgi, works af iwt, laws, etc. of ikt K^ns,' /at/mal £>/ f^e 
AHiific (^/37 (i 36 BJ^ pL iL p. i&o iff* SfmiLirly in Uie 

kskod of Bimi (Eiujl Indies), when an oqtJi is to be swom, the head of 
a household takes a calakish full of wnier^ and puts into it salt, n knife,^ 
a sworch and a spear, stirring the water with the spear. After the oath 
has been swom, he to the persons who have taken it* ■“ Redect* 
both of you, and speak the truth; other^vlfic ye shall melt as saJt^ be 
stabbed with the spear, and have ynur throat cut with the knife.” Then 
the persons sweanng drink the water. See J. C. F. Riedel, /Jr 
m ^0ts/{arig£ Ktissm /tfs^cAEn £tt Papfia^ p. ii. For other 

cjtamplei, see Aymonler, A'ijA^r mr l€ pp. i66, 174, 3o3, 213 jif.* 
2}$, 216, 26z ; Tijdn^^/t Imihf, X S.j 7 {\^7g}, 

p. 3B3 ; Ad. Haitian, /ndifn^sifu^ k p. 144 ; Bosman'^s ^Guineii,' in 

FLnkerton^ txmf rd. p. 397 ff, i T. J, HiitcMnson^ 

lt*xprfxsi^fts of iVerHfTi jfyWVvj, p, t j9 

18 , 5, Qlaae, crrystal -- axe all broken by the water etc. The 

fable that the water of Styi burse or cenroded vessels made of almost 
every material is mentioned by many ancient writers, but they are not at 
one ns to the material vrhich alone was supposed capable of hdldiog she 
water. .ALCCordio^r to Pousanias 6)^ with whom Justin {xil 14) agrefri+ 
the only substance which could resist the action pf the water was a 
horse's hMf; according to others it was a mule^s h«Qf (Vitruvius, vliL 
3. t 6 : Pliny, AW. Aisf. iEc, 149 ; cp. QulnttisCurtius^ x. 10. jr j Arriaru 
Afm^, ul xy. r j : according to others, it was the hoof of an ass 
(Plutarch, Altx. 77 ; cp, tdr^ firittm ; according to others, 

h was any vessel made of hqru (Colliniachus, cited by Stobaeus, Pclirginr^ 
L 41. 51; Anligonaa Coiystius, /iixfor. xWntA. 13B (174}; Tretics, 
Sir^L tf/r £yi- 4 ^AivHr 706 ; SchoL oo Oppian, i 40 1 ; Eusta- 

on Homer, p. 71B. 31 according to nthers, it was the hom uf 
a Scythian o^s (Philo of Hemdeo, dted by Stobaetts, E^L i. 41. 3^; 
Aelian, AW. izwiffT* k. 40), which last^ as Leake drily observes, must 
have been exceedingly difhcull to ohlain. AcCotding to Theophnistus 
(cited by Autigonus Corystius, lo.) persons who wished to procure [he 
water did so by dipping sponges, fastened on sticks, into it There was 
a toriaus legend that Hyllns, son of Hercules, had a little horn growing 
out of tho left side of his head, and thnt he was stain in single combat 
by Epopeus of Bicyon, who took the horn^ carried the water uf the Styx 
in it, and became king of the land (Ptolemaeus, iVik\ AtJt lii.J 
18 . 5. morrhli, This was the substance which the Romaiis 
mt/rrAa^ of which the famous murrAinf va$es were made. It seems to 
have been seme sort of mineral; onyx, opal, a^aie^ fluor-spar* and jade 
have been suggested, but the question is not decided. See Maiqintrdt, 
A'iwwer*^ p, 7(^5 - lllujnncr, 3, p, 276 

^ Smith's IhlA 0/ Gr. <uid P^m. AHtigaftiixf ' Munbifia,' 

IB. I- the word of the Lesbian pootnse. The passage of Sappho 
referred to by PausoniaA is lost. A scholiast on Pindar (/^v/A. iv, 407) 
also refers to it^ but the lines quoted by him scum to be PindaPs. Sec 
^ockh's note on the passage. 

18 . 6- the dlaiufliid - ia mdted away by the blood of a hilly. 
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tfoit. This curioui it^traicnl is tfpc^itcd by .Marcellas WiitVii- 
i/t£iiitiy nvi, 95)- ^ the blOod of a lic-goat was &upp{>sed to poiHcsii, 

this power of dl^^oViin^ the haziest of all ^tooeii^ ei draught of it, propHtrly 
admin ist-ered^ was belicT.-Tcd to be a oirc for slone^ thus. Take a bill>> 
goftt^ wild, and one year old Shut him up in a. dry' place for three 
days in the mdnth of Augiut, feed hint oa bay-leaves ohly, and give 
hitn twilhing at ah to ddnlL On the third day kii] him, the day being 
cither a Sunday or a Thursday i Ice the slaijghtcrar be chaste and pirre, 
and the patient also. Let the blood be caught by beardless boys xmei 
barued in an earthenware pot, which niList be covered up and smeared 
with gypsum when it is put in ihe oven. When you have taken it quL 
Udnd it to powder. Then take three pans of the biliy.goaf s blood, one 
of white pepptr, one of the nshes of a burnt polypus,'one of thyme, one 
of pctmy-toyal, one of pars]cy-&ecd^ etc. Pound al] these up Bcparatdyt 
reduce them to fine powder^ and give a spaoiifiil of the tuLilure to the 
ponent on a Sundhy or a Thursday in a drink of wine nr any other 
sweet beverage, iJo this^ and lie wUJ rery soo'it ha've no more stone. 
Sec Maicellns^ crV. xxvL 94 r^. This is a fair average specimen of 
the remedies prescribe by the sapient MarceUu^, 

la. 6. WhfithflT Alexander, son of PhiUp, really died of this 
poison etc. The absurd report ran that the water of the St^Tc had 
been sent in a horse s or mulcts or ass^s hoof to Alexander by Antipaicr, 
at the Instigation of Aristodt See Justin, xlL 14 j Piutareh, 

77 ; Arrian, vii. 27. i j Q. Curtiui^ x, jo. 31 ; Vitruvius, ’liib 

3. E 6 i Pliny^ Aiif. xm. 149. 

Ifi. 7 - the AtToanian laonntabia. Now caJled Mt, 
of the highest and most Imposing mountaina In Pelaponnese (see note 
On vilu 17. ij. Its western itopcs are coTfcncd with pine-wqods. On 
the uotih, as we have seen, the moiiotain fails aw'ay in enormous precl-*- 
pices to the gitfi of the Styx. The ascent of the summit may be 
accomplished either from S^ei (see aho^ne, p. 249 j^,) or (see 

below, p. 2|7). From Sg/hxwq proceed up the glen of the Styx a ihnn 
wity^ cress the stream to its left bank by the single-arch-ed bridge 'whitili 
has been already mentioned (p. 250), and ascend the Eang and very 
steep slope of the mountain, past the scattered village of 
to the high bare stony plateau of from which the upper 

slop^ of +Ml. CMfmi rise abruptly and grandly on the south. Here on 
the tableland, if we have left X^/hr in the aftemutm, %ve can find night 
quautcTB in the huta of the shepherds who camp out with their fiocks 
dndng the summer on these elevated pastures, Starting the nert 
mornmg at hreak of day we can teach the surmmt in about two hour^ 
early enough to see the $un rise. The horses must he Itfi behind w'ith 
the she^erdi, fer the rest of the ascent has !o be accomplished on foot 
Ue follow a long gtdly, where the snow hardly disappear even b 
summer. Tbeo by toilsome goat-paths we cross a low height and a 
ndge from which we pbtaiu a glimpse dow-n into the ttwful depths of the 
ravine of Stys. Thw. wc rea^b the ci«t. shaped litc a hor«- 
shoe, of -Mu CAf/m<Uj above which the four peats riit bnt little. The 
highest peat (7726 feet) is at the middle of tie bafie-ahoe. The view 
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fiioin It vmbracH nc^jp the whole moimldn-syslexit of Greece, from 
Pamaasus, PJclkcni, ClthoeToo, and the iDDimiairts of Attica, on the north, 
*w4»y to the distant Taygettis in Laconia on the sooth. The time Ikiin’ 
Sa/af to the sununit is about four hoon. 

The osceot frani iffiiney/ti is longer, as AWai'ry/a is ctittsiderably 
farther than SoAtj from the base of the mountain. From the valley of 
A’iiltrrry/J the Way goea southward through pic&troods over Mt, Vt/ia 
(a north-v^tern spur of Mt. CAe/m^s) to the pLiin of Siw^ma, on the 
eastern aide of which rises Mt. Cfe'/wor in a long unbroken slope, 
clothed ivilh pifle-fprestiL Fttjtti the tillage of Sofufcna^ which stiLod^ 
at the foot of the inooDtaiins iu the north-east coiner of the plain, the 
path ascends, Urst between bare slopes broken by waterconrsea, and 
tlMn nwre steeply ihraugfe the pine-forest, to the plateau of 
where the route joins the oae from Sfffiu, The time from AnAirr^/n to 
the SLunmit is about houR^ 


See Phmj>p*M, pu iJiHja, 141-1+4: Baedckcf.ipp. 305-307. 

{K Z58j> bat di^ not kcehI tti iht samnul^ 


A third of Mount CAi/moi^ nor to be attempfed ^xc^pi hy 

pctTSojis of active limbs Emd iteady head^ is fTOm the foot of die water¬ 
fall of the *Styx. Here a narrow ridffi: of reck knowTv as the (* baani *} 

slants upwajt4 like a butlj^ from ihefDQt of the foil to the top of the 
yre+it cliff The smfoce of the is ccrt'ercd with treacherous loose 
SLonesi, and over its sbelvm^ edf^es yoo look down into the dmy depths 
below. Ci^ffling up it an hnnds and feet the ad^nenturous traveller can 
climb out of the eIch of the Styn to the great titHrgh, genemlly filled 
with foom iirhich the waterfall takes leap. From this point 

there is no further difficulty. The way goes over easy slopes of loose 
stones and rocky deenvities to the simimit ^ee Philippsoix 

P 154- 

18 . 7. a caTt When the path from St^/kn to S&HElrmr (see bclowj 
has climbed the long steep slope of Me CMmifi above the tillage of 
it passes on the left two cavts, one nf which may well 
be the ca%^e, di=icribcd by Pausaniasi, where the Irended daughters of 
Fmetua were saJd to have sought refuge. The caves are cpiite near 
each other, an the hmw of the mountainp orerEooking the profound glen 
the Styx, at the fsige of the high stony plntean called XmfJtamfias. 
The upper of the two caves;, which is just on the edge of the plateau 
while the o^er is a hitle lower dowt^ is marked out by some fantastic 
reck-formationji abai'c its miHlfh. The lower cave stands at the head of 
a irernendoiui slope i bushes grow m front of it, A litUe lower down 
there nt a remarkable natantl door tc ibe rock, of gigantic swe, formed 
ixrhaps by the action of water eating away the middle of the rock ; at 
the side of tlic great demr is a smaller opening like a wiDdQw+ Ttic 
aitnatinn of the caves (whi^ I hat^ described from penjonal obsena^ 
tion) tallies well w’ith the idotirary of Pausantas; for he stir's that the 
^ve of the danghlcrs cf Prnetui wus on Mount Aioaolns (CAfimos), and 
he mentionA it between Nonacris and Lasi. Now the two I have 
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described arc on Mt, Airirtnim, beiide tbe palB which, leads from Se/si 
to 5i?wi5r«ir, which may be taken to represent approximately the siie* uf 
Nonactis and LtisL Possibly, hawevern the cave mentioned by Pau- 
sanias is tn be identified with a deep cavern on tbe western side of Mt, 
CMmas in which die inbabitpints of Sfiudena took icfii^c die 

“War of IndepeEdence (Bobbyct p. 155’ Curtitis, l. 

p. igyj/.) 

18 - 7. IinaL This is stipposed to have ocenpied the site cii Sdndt/ia^ 
a laifge vsllaEe which stands at the western* fool of Mi. CAfftntfs 
(Aroanius), on the eastern edge of a high bot weli-cqJrivated plain, Tt 
iifi divided fruTO Selo-s by the jjrcal oud)iiig tnais of AIl the 

snniinit of whkh CDnslsts of a bare tableland known as Xmtkamjfiin 
(^dry plain’), route from to as for as this high 

pLtteaii, has been already britdy described (p. ^56), From the bridge 
by which we cross the Styx there is a fine v'icw ap the glen to the great 
conical sumrniE of Ml and tlie poplar-trees and clear nishlng 

water in the bed of the stream add Eq the beauty of the scene. The 
aaceot from the bridge to the pEatcao is long and tinng^ It leads at 
first throngh picturesque vdlagei dispexseti aitiotig tree* on the steep 
slope. At the head of the long ascent we pass near the two caves 
which have been nlji:ady described and find ourselves on the tableLmrl 
—a bare stony Lmeven eapanse* pattly covered with the low green 
shrubs and dry brown prickly plants so contmon in Crocce. Skirting 
the upper sEnpes of Ml CAcimar.^ wbich low’tr grandly on the smith, we 
Cross the plateau to its western edge, from w^hich a romantk rodo' 

Leads down through the pine-forest that elptbes all this side of the 
mountiuru As we descend through the worlds^ beautiful views are to be 
had, if the day is dear, of miige beyond range of moanuins, dappled 
with siin^hine and purple shadows^ in the west. In time the plain of 
traversed by the broad stony bed uf the Aroanius (A'pi/rtoia 
ri>'cr)t and bauiidcd oti three sides by hajo rminded hills, npens out 
below m. The last part of the descent is between low treeless slopes 
broken by waterconr&ess The village of Sifiaffftaf supixi^cd to repre¬ 
sen E the ancient. Lusi, stands on the lowest slopes of the hills which 
bejund the plain on the nortb-ensL it is about two honrs^ ride south of 
ICaiin/^yta, from which it is div-ided b}' Ml IWxX ^ ridge wooded 
with fir^ On its narthent slope^ which projects from. Ml CA^iMAf on the 
north-west. The village of is in two divisions, a northern and 

a soutbem, Treea grow ameng die houses of the northern division; 
and at the foot of the hiU,. in front of the vUluge, there syro verdant 
patches of gardens. Here, too, stands the village church under the 
shadow of some fine holly-aaks. The time from Sahrs to Send^titt Is 
about four boun. 

I fode froiri to Scud^naf ^ October 1895, 4nd have ilcscnbcd the roure 
U 1 ^aw in As to S^dsMa and the ronte tn it finmi m Luke, J/pw; 

1L pp. aoS-aio; J- PF ^So; Ekklwelh p. 446 ry, j; Bfibbyt, 

ISS jy- l weEdker^ TagitAarA^ i, p. igg j Cortina, Ilt/ap. 1. ptK ip?, 
J ?5 J MkIut, £r 7 rtfKra«\^/¥^ p. 4&]; ButvAElfe T. p. 265 ; Baedeketi^ 

p. j07t 2. p. 3^ ; PbitippstJO, p* lip. Aa to Xfitv- 

ccunporc PhillppsQii, ff/- di. p, 133, 
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An iiucfiptlon, found at Olympia m 1S77 and dating apparendy 
from the end of the third tctmiry B.O1 proves that athletic games were 
held at Lust /ntcArifieu w/i Ofympin, Na 1 54 )+ 

IS. E. Afiaailaa, a man of Ltmi, vaa prodaimed Tictor ntr. 
According to Philnstnatus aHii 2% Eurj-hatus, wha wna 
the tirtt wTtstliag-irtatch at Olympia in OL JS (66 S iUCj, a itativc 
df Ltisi, thougli others hetd that he w-as a Spartan* Cp. v. E. 7 note. 

IS* S, Melampnfi dfnw down the dau^htera of FrontnA etc. See 
iL I E* 4 note. Atnording to another story the daughters of Proetu^ 
were h^ed of thdr madness at Skyon, See iL 7, S i qj. Apollodonis, 
ii. 1, According to othem, they were healed by Melninpus at the 
rii^er Anignij ill EMsu See v. 10; Strabo^ viti. in, 346. Hcsyditti* 
says (f.t/. ^AKov^tt) that MelEmpus fonnded a sanctuary' of Aitemis on 
a mountain called Aenun in Argalis after he bad healed the daughters 
of Pri>et4i5 j btit Hesyehius does not expressly siy that the can: was 
supposed to have bwn cSectcd then:. Again, difierenE atreountj are 
given of the WTiy in which *\lelanipus healed the women. According to 
PiDscoridcs (n-fpi vkif^ laTpit^i%, W* 145)1 he gave thctn black htllebon:^ 
which was hence aUlcd Melampotlium, Pliny aays (Airf, Ats/. xxv. 47) 
that he gave them the milk of goats which had browsed on the kriid of 
hetlebore called Mclarnpodiimi- According to Ovid (Afff, iv. ja6 
Xfclarnpns made use of herb^ and an incantationr The comic poet 
Diphilus represented Melampos purifying Proctos^ his daughters, and an 
old w'oman, with one torch, one squiUj bnmistone, and biuimen (Clement 
of AIccEOdria^ Sitsin, rii 4^ p, S44, eA Potter). According to Sendus 
(on Virgil, vi, 48) Metampus put something in the spHtig due of 
which the daughters of Prochis wcit wont to drintEi, Vitruvius isays 
(vill Jh that he soCTillced beside a spring. The puriheatron of the 
daughters of Proelus by Mehunpus Is Illustrated by two work;? of Ancient 
art which have come down to us. {r) On a fine Creek cnimeo the setr is 
represented hdjding in unc hand a pig aver one of the womeiL, while La 
tbc niher hand he grasps a branch (of Laurel ?). See note on iL ^ l. B. 
The p]g seems to have been espedaJSy used in the cerestiiTny of purifj'ing 
from madness. S« Plautus^ IL 2. (-) On a vase 

in the Naples Mnsctini, painted with yellow figures on a black grmmd, 
the three daughters of ProctHS are dcplirtcd sitting rotmd an archaic 
image of a goddess, who is probably Artemis Hemcrasla. Th 0 goddess 
is clad Lit a long^ dght-Etung robe, and bolds a spear in her kit hand 
and a torch In her right Her imag^ appears to be standing oil tbii 
ftome altar or ftut pedestal cm which the wumen are seated. To the left 
of the spectator stands iltlelampus,, a sceptre in his left hand. Behind 
him^ on the ejftreme left, ia seated Silenas- Oa the cxtreriie right of 
the picture stands Dionymis^ a goblet m bis right handf a branch in his 
left. See ^■I^lkr'^^ 1 e^§eler, i. pi iL^ No. il j Giije/Afiirt'Aif- 

5 (1879), p. 136 jy. 

At Losi there was a spring into whidi Mdampus w^as said to have 
thrown the things which he bad used in purifying the daughters of 
Proetns (tA dTroKafi^ppnTct) ■ it was fabled that# in comscquencc of thlij 
whoever drank of the spring tost his toatc for wine and could noE even 
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bear ihe smell af jl S^c Vitnivstis^ vii^ 3- i i Ovidl* MfL iv. ^^3- 
32S I StephaDiis ByTanduSj xt'- "Afaif/a ; AlhtnaeuSr IL p. 43 f ^ SoTion^ 
13 (Scripts r£r. Gra^c, ed Wcstcrmaikii, p, 1^4); Efymirl. .Unj. 

MuWj j.fA KAiT^ioi^, Jl, SI 9. 50 ; I^darus^ Oii^nrs^ sdiL 13. 2 

(when: for ffo/ia^ we should perhaps read One of the causs 

assi^Ded for the madilcss of the daughicrs of Pnjetua was the wT^ith of 
Dion>'3ii!t* whM rites they had refused ta accept (Hesiod, died by 
AjiollotToriis, u>. 2.^ I ; OiodoniSi iv+ 6S)i. TThis wouJd eaephuu why those 
who drank of the spring in qoestioii were thought to lose their taste for 
wine; lie ai^ion of the dau^-hters of Proetus for Dsdivtsus had been 
coMmtmicated, by mcan^ of the densHru^ttppiTiin to the waters On the 
whole story, see J, De Witte,. ^ iMdlnmpas et Jes iVoetrdes,* 

5 pp. 121^131, 

The spring at Lnsi to which ancient writers refer may perhaps be the 
small (" Bird's spring % which rises on the western side 

of Jrh. CMmifr above Smidi^a. Its w'ater floia-s into the plmn below 
the village and joins the Aroanioa. The spriDg, though sniaJJ, furnishes 
w'ater for the cattle that pasture on the mountain in sminmcrT and the 
inhabitants of .SWsj and its neighbour dllagea Imagine that if 4 persem, 
ill of a dangerdds malady, drinks of the springs he speedily recovers or 
dies. See Leake, 3, p, j6p; PhJHprpscm,. p. 150; 

Baedeker** p, 30? ; and below, nate on ^a sanctnary of Artemis,^ 

IB. 8. a aancttiaiy of Artemis^ The sanctuary of AitcmEs nt 
Liki ift mentioned by Polybius; he says it wiss between Cycaetha and 
aitor and was esteemed hi™late by the Greeks. Saoed animals of 
the goddess l\v^d within the precinct. A roving band of Aetniians 
threatened to pillage the sanctuary, but the inhabitants of Luai sue- 
ceeded in buying them oH: See Polybius, iv. iS, cp, 35 * ix. 34 j 
Cnllimachtis, fo /h™, 235 Towanb the end of the plain 

of Si}tidenaf north of the village of that name, l>odwc 31 saw ^ snijie traces 
of andquity, apparently the cdla of a temple." He thought ilmt this 
might be the site of the temple of ATTemls HemcresEa 3, p, 447). 

la the plain to the west of Sfftidettii there are three copious springs, the 
SDOTcea of the itreain (the AnKiiiIiis) which runs ihrongh the gorge of 
Arinnwx into the vaUey' pf Clitor, At the middle ^ring of the three 
Leake observ^ed some ancient foundations, which he thnughl might be 
those of the temple of Artemia HcroErasLi Sec Leake^ Marta^ 2. pp. 
io9t ilo; 3, pL iBi, Cp Gurtrus, r, p, jyg. Ode of ihese 

s^ngs may have been the one into which Melampus was said to have 
the things with which he had puii6ed the daughters of Proelus. 
See the preceding noteL 

19 , I, Oyna^liBBaaB. The city of Cyiutetha seems to Jia^'C stood 
on ar rear the site of the modcni I^alavty/a, the most impnrtant town 
of north-western AtadJi The rfevated vnUcy of Ka!«vtyf^ mns cast 

and west. It js open and tredess, and the hills which mdose h or the 
and south are low and tame. But the sctneiy is redMined by the 
1^ tnountaios of Erj-marthus or the west and CMmai (Artumios) on 
the south-easL The loi^^n of A^n/ti^rjffa is situated at the ea^fcrn end 
of the valley, where a glen runs up ^01 it to the nnrth-westem ridge of 
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CAtinwt^ knawn as Ml It t^ki^ its imint of /CalavfyU (*fcr 

springs*} from tbe rills of dear water irtiidi traverse its siiects and 
whidhi with the iljiandance of trees^ give the Uttie toim a ple^nt 
aspecL The maikt strretr indeed^ rcaembting a b«aar, is built along 
the bed of 11 watercourse which, though geneiaMjf dry, is sometimes 
filled with a raging toTrenl that CKcastocLally floods the bazaar. The 
great peak of Ml rising conspfoiously abate the town beyond 

the nearer iidge of i\Il forms a picturesque and strikiiig badc- 

grcrttnd- Great patches of snow are visible bw doBm slopes as late 
na the middle of May, when the air tn the streets of is dree 

and boL A brandi railway, carried through the romantic wooded gorge 
of Diakaptoft (see above, jl 174), now connects with the main 

line from Athena, to To the cast of the 101171 lises a high rocky 

bin crowned with the mliis of a mediae^'ul caitlc called Tn:ma^tMj the 
walls of the ^ik follow the edge of the predpke which defends the 
tabular siuninit of the hilL Sotinc tombs at a place called 
forty minutes to die north-east of AWatffyftr, art supposed to mark the 
site of the acropolis of Cynaetha. 


S« DodwU, 75 wr, 1 p 447 ; Leake* Mtnrot % pp, 109^113; 1, 

l /4 ^ ffrA™, 5, £u 34IJW. t 


p, [^9 P PatiqueviJlt^, 

Ctirtmj, /^ipp. 


; CuftOU, Pti.p, L p, ^3 s L ftoM, U p. ITS 

'iKhtf; p. 43 i j Bumbn, x p. a6fi jy, j Budeker* n. ^ 

s^r % X p 165 J Pluirpp4crap Pt/ajvmuF, p izg jy. 


Polybius describes the Cynacthaeans as a savage and lawless people, 
whose inlertii^l history w':t5 stained with many deeds of blood ; they were 
rent into fiicijons, which were perpetually plimderilig, massacring, and 
banishing each other. The bistorian attributes their ferocity to the 
neglect of a musical cducatiQii which in the rest of ArCiidia was coui- 
pulsoiy, and wits designed to soften the hanh, stem temper engendenal 
by the bleak, mountainous character of ArLradia. The district of 
Cyiiaetha> according to Palyhinap whs the ruggedcsl, and its dhruite the 
bleakest, in all ArcadiiL The valley of (Cynaeiba) certainly 

stimds high (about 7300 feet above the sea)^ but it b not so high aa the 
caghbfKiring valley of Ssudtna (Lusi) to the south of it On one occa¬ 
sion, after perpemdEng a peculiarly atrocicFos maisacre, the C>Tuiethaeans 
sen! envoys to Sparta. The various Arcadian states through whose 
territories the eni-oys went testified their abhorrence of the dei;^ and 
of the people by ordering the envpys out of the country ; and the Man- 
tmeanS] after the envoys had departcd4 purified ihcms^ves and their 
iKlongings by sacrificing rictmis and carrying them round the city and 
the whole of their land. Stc PolybinSp W* 17-21. Similarly the 
Athent^s expressed ^«r horror of the massacre at Argos knott-n as the 
or * clubbing ■ by causing purificatory offerings to be carried 
mtrnd the puhl^ assembly (Plumich, gw-, riipud, ivii. 0), 

19 . J. dedicate at Olympia the image of ^ens eit^r See v. 22. 
1. Cp, TitUts, SirA&L eft JLjrepJIrvnf 400, 

19 . 2. a spring of cold water etc. This Ls supposed to be the 
large spring of AWornT^V, which ji*a at the foot of an ivy<Iad reck 
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near the town of A'tiltriTFy/^. In front of tiie spring lie a ntiEnber of 
blocks of marble i they may have fontitrly eiidos^ it, See Baedeker^® 
p. 306 jsp. Cp. Leake, 3 . p. 1 og 

It. 4. Of the firoiu Fhetieiis leading urestwAid etc. Of the 
two roads leading w-estward from Theneus* FaiiHjnias having described 
the right hand or more northerly of the t^o (see 1 7, now pro¬ 

ceeds 10 describe the one wbicK led i* tho li:ft {sooth-w^est) to Clitor+ 
In his day the valley of Pheneus was a plain, not Lake t hence starting 
hram F^hencus he foUawnd the artifickl canal (see note on 14, 3) aernss 
the plain till he came to Lycmia. At present the path skirts the lake 
on the Icli^ then rises Hteeply throngh pine-wDods to the biuad summit 
of the ridge which Iwjunds the lake on the sotflb^wcsk k then dpips 
down steeply to the small, straggling village of LyJtai/rjij in a cultivated 
vallevt enclosed by lofty JiiJISv The time frnm Pheneus Is two hom^ and 
a hath The modem village of LyJtutirta cnn hnrdiy occupy the site of 
the ancient place of that name. For Pousanias's des^rnptian of the 
mate to It implies that it was situated in the plain of Pheneus, lower 
down than the dty of Pheneas, and that it wtts on or near the conaJ. 
Moreover^ be says (jo. i) that Lycuria was 50 Greek furlongs {3 j, miles) 
from the springs of the Ladan i whereas the modem LyJtaurta ii only 
2 1 tniles (less than Jo furlongs) from the spriiigB, Pmbabty when the 
plain of Pheneus became a lake, the inhabitants shifted their quarters 
oi'er the ridge to the present site. 

^ee liodwen* Tmrr^ 3, p. 441 ^ Gdl, /fttutvty fAf p. I|2 ly. ; 

Afittm, j, p. 143; Ii£, p. 225 jy. ; fiqbUye, J?M£Atrrkts^_p. 156 ; 

Curtins, t. p Sfmiei ixr h p. 14 j 6 } Het Tstan ^ 

Gatj^. A. pL 202 ; Pbllippfiop* p. 127. 

20 , 1+ the fipringB of the Ladan. The Ladon of Arcudia^ the 
greatest of the tributaries of the AEpheus^ rises in ihe middle of a vTiJScy 
on the western side of Mount Sai/a (the ancient Oryjtis), nboot 3j miiea 
to the south-west of LjAitfiiia. The talley at this point, after estending 
in a southerly or mulh-W'estcrly direction from lyAaarfa^ bends round to 
ihc wesiL It is of some breadth, and ita bottom is furrowed on both 
aides by the dry beds of two watercourse*. Between the two water¬ 
courses there rises in the midst nf the v’altey a low hiU of reddish muk, 
which coda r7n the soulh in a pfedpitouB fece some 150 feet high 
At the foot of ihiH red pircipituns rock lies a large atill pool of npaque 
dart blue wilier, fringed hy sharp-pointed grasses and other water 
plants, white a few stunted willows, hoUy-oaksi, and pLane-trees grow 
among the rocks beside iu This pool is the aourte of the Ladon, which 
Tufibes from the pool in a brawling Impeniaus stream of dark bine water^ 
its margin fringi^ with willows. The water enters the poof, not from 
the rocks above, but fmm a deep chasm In the eaitb which Is only 
visible when, as sometimes happens, the sourtu dries up, A peasant 
who was beside the pool when 1 visited it in i3g| told tny dragomnn 
that three y^us before^ after a v^iolent carthquakei, the water ceased, to 
flow for three hours, and the chasm in the bottont of tin: pool was 
cspcKcd, and fish were seen lying on the dry ground. After tliree hours 
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the spring beg^^aji to flow a Irttle^ jnwl three days later iher* wtks a loud 
explosEOD ai3d the i^i^tcr hurtt htih m immense vplmnt, Mr. Piiilippson 
was infisrmcd oti the spot of a like which had tahen place in » SBo. 
Wc ha-.'e seen (p. ^^3) that simtkr snddea eruptions of water at the 
scrtirce of the I^nn have been reported earlTcr iii the present century 
and in anllqiiily. The stoppage of the water and its abrupt Teappear- 
imce are doubtless dtte to the alternate ubslruction and clearance of the 
Eubtemincari pafisage^ by wMcb the Lake of Pheneus is 

drained- For the ancients were light in supposing that the water whicb 
rises at the source of the I-adon comes directly underfund from the 
Lake of Pheocos, it has the aame deep greenish-blue tinge as the water 
of the lake^ and is flat and tepid to the taste like standing wateti not coM 
and fresh like the water of a motmtaiu spring. The source is distant 
only oliOut 5 miks from the lake, from w*hicb it is divided by the high 
range of ML SaiM The hills on the opposite or western side 

of the valley are mocH lower; their slopes of reddish took are partly 
covered with low green biishea. Numbers of peiiiant women may be 
seen washing clothes beside the pool in the usual dreek fehioo ; after 
soaking the clothes La water they beat them with u sort of broad paddle 
hi a wtMjden troaglu 

S« Dodwetlt Tlear, 3 - p 443 (who n uol very acoomtcj erf the 

iOiirce)j 1 p_ 366 ; nf,, 3. p 151J Gell| n/ ik* 

jT^ 139 + BuliLiye:^ p. 156^ Carltui, 1. op, ig®, J 74 ? Beuli^^ 

Ju*' k p 145: a p. 360; rhitippeon, 

p, fay. I vmted [he sonrcE of lb* LadH.'Hi» 4th tSetober 1895. pJld have 
dOKrilKd it mrunly fram my own obscivatidtl. 

20, 2^ the Htary of Baplmo told hy the STTiaiiB - -beside thfl 

^ontea, Paosanias nefers to the flimous sanctuary of Apollo at Daplme 
on the Orontes^ dcdicaled by ifae Macedonian kings of Syria. Gibbon 
has described the lumrioos and stately temple '^Meeply embosonied m a 
thick gro^-e of bnrels and cypresses;^ w^hkh reached as flir os a drcum^ 
ferenc^ of 1 o loiles^ and fomied iu the most sultiy summers a cool and 
Impcnctnible shade. A thousand streamfl of the purest water ts-suing 
from eveif^' hill preserved the verdure of the cartlL and the temperatiire 
of the nir; thn scti^ea were grab fled with harmonious sounds and 
imraoijc odours ■ and the peaceful gtpve was consecrated to health and 
joy, to lus^ury^ and love^ Fall^ ch- ikiiL voI- 4 - P- 1 iS jyy., 

eti i8ii)t To the authorittes cited by Gibbon add Philostratusi TO+ 
Ape{/im. i. iS. 

20 . 2* the story ae told by this Arcadlana etc The story of 
Daphne and Leucippus which follows is told io ainioat exactly the same 
way by Parthenius 1 5) im the authority of Phylanchtis 

and Diodams, an degiac poet -of ELana. 

20 . 3, He waa keepi^ his haJr hmg for the riyer Alphoufl. See 
viii. 4L 3 note. 

21 . L The road &niti the Epringa of the Ladon is a narrow 
defllo beside the liyer Amanitu. Pausanias is now- pursuing his way 
from the source of the Ladon to the city of Eli tor. Following him, we 
proceed down the litdley of the Ladon fmm its wfarce. The valley, 
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which is here fatrijr open and possesses no s-ery striking fcatniea, trends 
first south-n-est and then weitw»d. The blue lis'er runs fest between 
gto^sts of willows; the Rat expanse of the valley is covcitd with 
maite-lielils divided by low hedges; on its northem side rises a reeky 
ninantain, with several caves high np in its lace. In aboot half an 
honr from the soiiren of the river we came to the point where another 
valley opens up on the north. It is narrow and wooded and is 
hemni««l in by high ntountaioa on either side, Down it flows the 
Areanius (the modem /Ca/ja^a river} to Join the hadon. We turn up 
this beautiful valley, cross the Areanius by a wooden bridge ru its 
right bank, and proceed nnnhward along the foot of the hills tltat 
bound the valley on the west. Soon the valley contracts w a defile 
through the pretimian of the hills on either side; maize is grewn in 
the bottom. Farther north the defile suddenly ends, the valley 
expands to a width of perhaps half a mile, and is beautifhlly wooded 
in places with gtotes of cypresses, popLirs, and mulberry trees. Still 
farther north the vaUey expands still fhnher; its level surface is divided 
into fields by low hi»lges or rows of shrubs; amongst the crops greim 
here is Indian or, as the Greeks call it, Arabian com. We cross by 
a bridge the Clitor river flowing south-east to join the Aroanius, and a 
mile or so farther on enter die large village of J/rtwiKw or Kiitano, the 
representative of the ancient Clitnr, The village or rather small tonm 
is a new one, having been built about sirty yearn ago, but it seems 
prosperous, and the hauses have more pretensions to architectutal style 
than Is usual in Greek villages. The climaie, however, is very un¬ 
healthy, owing to the marshy nature of the surrounding plain, and in 
the height of mmmer the town is deserted by its inhabitants, who flee 
to the mountain villages to escape the feinr. The town stands at the 
south-eastern comer of the phuu of Clhor, which here opens out on the 
valley nf the Areanius from the w«sl In this plain, about a couple 
^ miles to the nest of HaxHia, are the scattered mins of the ancient 
tor (see below, |x 2&fi ryg,} The path to them leads through a fine 
grove nf walnut trees and ihen through vineyards. The time (hmi the 
springs of the Ladan to the ruins of Clitor is about two hours and three 
quarters. Tlic actual distance, accoitUng to the French surv'eyors, i$ 

11 lulonictres (7 miles t furlong), which agrees very laiTly with the 60 
furlongs ( 6 | miles) at which Pausanlns estimated it- 


ta*, route desttfbed, in the revenc directluo, j;r*| and aih Octoljcr 

1895. and have dc^tied a fmm peiiomil ntiMrvBliao- See DndnelL 

*/ J/wViZ, p I JO; Leake, J/arzii a on. afiil 
\ rsfi r Wdcket,VitseJw/il, i. pp. i96.i;pg', 

'-JP- 374-37*; \ EriHfummkTm, p, 479 w,; gWfr a 


A few wonk of description may be given to the upper course of the 
.Aroi^us (the EatMMa nver) from its source near S^dtna (the ancient 
Lusi) to Its junction with the Clitor at After traveising the 

upland plain of .Wrew in a bread stony bed, which in aotumn is 
dry, the nver entens a defile at the south-eostera comer of the plain. 
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Through this formed on the ta^t hy ihe slopes of Mt. 

and an the tfcsc by the hilk rhn t dose the plain of Si?uficrm on the 
fioulh^ the Amanjys and the road to CiUor run fildi^ by side. At first 
the space between the hills is brtiad and It^^, doited here and then? 
H-Tth trees. Sgon, liowei^erp ite valley contracts and bc^J^^^5 to deiCfciid+ 
BfrordLag a bsmtifLil prospect of range behind raitge of mountaias in 
the sooth, shading away cLccording to the diitance from darh purple to 
pale blue* The path runs ai SrsE on the left (enst) bonk of tlae tiver- 
bed^ which had no water hi tl when I saw it ^30! Oclober 1855). But 
after bdug joined by a tributaryt which comes down frooi Mount 
CAfZtfJur kfc a deeply-eicavaled between slopes of red earth, the 
ri¥er attained the dimensions of a good-sired Sootdi bum. Gradually 
S3 the coDun tains dose in on either side the ii-nlley becomes a glen, 
through which the itreain ilows among plane-trees in a piettily-wooded 
be<L Here ±e path crosses to the right or west bankj which it follows 
henceforward. Farther ott, the glen ciMitracta inlo a deep rocky gorge 
between steep moimlainSr but only to c^epand again and aHow the rirer 
ID flowj with a pleasing murmort w'OOded bed through a stretch of 
cultivated gmund. Thus gradually the valley opens out into the plain 
of Cbtor. Vineyards and maiie^ftclds occupy its lower reaches. It was 
the lline of the vintage when I traversed thin beautiful valley. Bunches 
of ripe gtapes lay as offerings before ihe holy pictuies in the little 
wayside shrines; w^e met strings of donkeys Idden with swelling wlno 
skina or wkh panlers of grapes j and in the vineyards us wt passed the 
peasants were at work pressing the purple cluster, with which they 
insisted on loading, for nothing, the aprons nf uur miileteers. 

2 h a. Amongst the iah In tha Aroanliia ore the SD-caJlsd 
spotted fish etc. These fish were no doubt tmtltj for trout are still 
found bath in the Aroanbis and tho Badnn, and are much esteemed as 
food. TTiey are caught in nets nr shot with dynamite bullets. The 
absurd fable that the tnjiit stng, which the cautious Pausan'cis records 
without confirming, U repeiiipd by other ancient writers and is be]icT.'ed 
hy the people of the neighbourhuod to this day, as E ascertained on my 
visit to A7jVi?rtd in J895- PbilosttphsinUB of Cyrene, in a 

book an wonderful rivers, menlioned that in the river Aroanius the nsh 
calEed spatted sang like thrushes (Athcnacus, vni. p, 331 de). This 
writer, however, confused the Aroanius which flows into the Ltidcfn 
with the Arcianius which flows Into tlte Lake of Phencits (see itiI. 14^ 
3), nnd thought that the singing fish were in the UUicr^ But that the 
foblc was told of the other Aroanius (the modem river) in the 

tenilary of Clilor is proved by the testiinoiiy of Pausanias^ which is 
confirmed {1) by the statemenT of .Mnascas nf Palme (quoted by 
AlhenaGLis, viih p, 331 d), that there were singing fob in the CLitor (a 
tribnbiry of the Amanius) ■ and {^) by the fitateroent of Clearchus (in 
Athenaeus, viiL p, 33^ f) that near CEtor in Arcadia the fish ui the 
river Ladan (af which the Aroimius is a tnbntaTy) sang loudly. The 
vocal fi^h m the district of Clilor are aka mentiaQed by Pliny (Aof- 
AjejA viii 7o)» To come down to modem times, 1 was fold at 
(4/crrej’jtij) LQ 189I that the trout sing m uny time, but espcchdly when 
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caLiijhl \n fliB nets i their ^ said to like ilie ehiqpks of amall 
birds. An cducnled CxT^jek geuxErman, m whose house I lodged, 
maintnined in ctU serioiisoe&s thnl when many of the fijh are together 
they emit a low musical note {*uh ^ntit AanrUfmctix^) wliich, 

accoiding to him^ rise to the pci^utar belief in their vocal pKtwers, 
I did not see (tnach less hear) any of the troiit myself; hu± Dodwcll 
saw a tishennan who had just pulled out of the water *‘some iroiit of 
a fine bright colour and bcantiftally vajiegnted,” and who infonned the 
Engl^h traveller ** that the nver ahounda most in this spedes of fish, 
shat it is seldom taken of more than a pound and a tuiEf tn weight, 
and that it farms a cousidemhle object of traffic with the udghbouring 
vilbges ■ panictilarly in fast time, for whkh period they are sailed and 
smoked” {Tmir, 2. pL 445 

21, 3. The city of OH tor etc. The ancient Clitor stood in a 
plain which e^cneb cast and west for ahdiit 5 miles with an average 
breadth of 1 mile. On the east the plain opens into the valley of the 
Aroanius {Alj/safur river) which flow-s southward to join the Ladcm. On 
^ Sides the prospect is bounded by hills of varying fonri and height. 
The tolls on the south arc pointed but of no great height j they farm 
miner a successlDu of isolated hills than a single coherent chain. 
Higher iTiDimtains bound the plain on the cii5ft, beyond the Aroanius ; 
^ile cm the north rises a range of ham hills pa^y covered with shrubs. 
The hills Ofi the western side of the plain are low, but above them 
appear the lorder Aircadiao mountams in the west. Along the southern 
Hide of the plain a small sLrearn, the Cliturt flows eastward at the foot of 

hills to join the Aruanius. Abnut 2 inLEcs to the west of the luTgc 
village pf or AV/Aj™ this stream is joined from the north tiy 

anotherp the river of Aiuwjy. [mmedialidy to the west of the A'amesi 
nver, m the angle between St and the Clitor rtvert are the nhita of the 
aoment city of Clitor, They cou^st chiedy of reniajns of the dty u^aJIs 
and towers scattered at intervals over the plain. The acrunolis was 
funned hy a low ridge, some go fcei or so high, which nms cast and 
west for a few hundred j-ards niyir the southern side uf the plain. In 
the middle the ndge dips a little^ 50 that St:s highest points are its 
eastern and western ends. The little river Clitor skirts the ridge on 
the south* flowing eastu-ard to join the AroanSns, At both the ends of 
the n^palk there eiist m^ns of the fortincarion^widl with lajge 
sctnicifEMilar lowers or bastion^ projecting from it The wnll faced 
a^th, for the bastions prpject from it on that ride. At the eastern end 
of the ftcTopoIjs ridge two of these bastions may be seen, unhed by two 
l^g parallel rows uf ancient blocks, whith are, no doubt, remains nf 
the outer and inner lacings of the curtain or intejmediate wall Th* 
bastions iiiEisiire about S paces acrosi. At the eastern end of the ridge* 
moreov^. u suigle course of an andent wall m^iy be observed miming 
dpwn^ the slope in a northerly directioiL At the west end of the ridge 
remanxs of three sinular semicircular tuw^r^ or bastions exist; two of 
them on the southern &ce of the ridge ore apparently imlted by vestiges 
nf the Of these two bastiojis the western is the best pre 

served of all. Three courses of blocks are standing to a height of 
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abdnt 4 ftCL The masQELryt like Xh^t of aII the la toijyiilj^ 

quadrangular. Tho blocks aie largi: and sol id; Llit lajgest measures 
about 3 feet in Icnjjlh j they ar^ not EimoQtlied on the outside^ but left 
mnrt nr Icia rotmilcd or buigmg. In none of the b more than 

the outer senucirmiai i^-all (one block thick) preser^'etL 

RemniTis of simihiT b^ions and iralls are also to be seen in the 
plain to tliE west atid Moitb of the ridge. Eiidcally the city extended 
froin the acropolis m these two directions. I counted se%eE bastions 
in the plain, pnrsenred more or Ie5$ to st hdght of one or two cpuTSOfi- 
The lOCiBt westerly bastion seented to me about 300 yamls, and the 
most northerly about half a mile, distant from the ncmpalis ridge. The 
intcr^Til betwetm two of the bastions I found to be 56 paces. To tlic 
ELarth-W'est of the aotipoUs, near one of the basttons, I observed also 
It piece of a massive fortification-wall I Spaces long and standing 10.1 
height of two courses. The wall face* sotith. Its masonry resemhlcii 
that of the biTstious ; it is quadrangLilar and the blocks are not smoothed 
□n the outside i one of them is 4 or 5 feet long. Some hundreds of 
yards to the north of thU wall Is a piece, perhaps iim yards long^ ^ 
the Fonihcatlijn-wall extending in a no^th^Mlstc^ly dirtctiom Both faces 
of the wall are partially preserved; the liistance between them is 4 
paces, which gives ftsughJy the thickness of the walL The outer of 
the two faces ends at a semidroular bastion—the farthest north of all 
the bastions 1 observed. When Le Bas visited Clitor in 1843, the 
fbrtibcailans seem to bat e been much better preserved than at present i 
For cai his plan of the city the line of wall, streogillcned by semicircular 
towers or bastions, extends almost unbroken on the west and north 
side* of the city j 013 the eastern side It had apparenlly nlrtady dts- 
appearetL The distance of the itanli wall from the aciopohs ridge, 
estimated by Le Das's pLan^ was about qoo mcires or 1000 ^'ards. 

Besides these remaios of the fortified enclosure 1 was shown some 
small drums of duted and unduted colomns built into walls a little to 
the south-east of the most northerly bastion ; and a little to the west of 
the Aiimrii a gcalptured slab lying face downward cm the groand, and 
clos^ to it a fragmentary sculpture of white marble (?) reptMenting the 
head and raked ami of a woman; a niimbev of squar^ blocks scatlered 
in vajions ports of the site; and, finidly, two drums of coJuMtiSi and 
some large blocks a little to the east of the /kti/Tmi river. 

A conspneudus conical hill rises from the plain a little lo the north¬ 
west of the Tuins. [ was infarmed that the scanty remain? of a nemple 
are to be seen on summit; boi the bill of □ight prevtoied me Cinm 
viBitiTig them. 

At the beginning of the present ccotufy Leake saw at Clitor 
some remains of a small theatre facing w^Mtward near the west end 
of the acropolis lidge i many fragments of the seats were scattered 
on the slope, they hod the small ledge in fronE which is chajac- 
tdistic of the seats of ancitmt thtacros. The tMckncsa of the 
wall on the crest of the ridge, between the bastions, was found by 
Leake to be ij| feeL At a ruined church under a largie <“!£ towards 
the river he further obsert^etl some pieces of Doric coluniiis 
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with flutes aj inches wide Another mined church, between the east 
acropnlis ridge and the junction nf the JCam^si river with 
the Chtorj on the left brnk of the latter stnEatn, wtis thought by Leake 
to have b™ an andent temple. Lastly, m a thlni mined thoich al 
the foot of the conical hill already tuentioned, Leake saw pieces of 
Done colunms with flutes aj Inches wide^ resembling the fragincqts of 
CDlumns which he obsen.'ed in the church towards the JUTamfit river 
If IS possible thal these three churches may have succeeded to the sites 
of the three temples of Demcter, Aescubpius, and llithyia which 
FauiauEas mendoti?. Outside of ihe dty to the wtsi Bursian seems to 
W observed the foiflidatitHis of a large building «nth pi^es ofcolunms j 
J» ihwght ihai these remains might mark the site of the sanctuniy of 
the DtCKiclJnj wtuch, accortllng to Fuusanias^ was 4 furlongs from the 

C]ty+ 


^ Dsidwellp Timr* 3r p, 443* Leaki*, Af^m, a pp, Str-lflt: BahUve. 
3/0 r?. . Visdier, EnHturmffta, p. 479 j Bmsikn, Cmr, 3. p. afir 14 * CinX 

J 4 )- I vmted Quor, 31J toob» 
rS95, end have riescrihed its remama Chiejfy fnim my omi ohKXTBlic^ 


21. 4 , On the top of a mountain __ « ii^uaeoa. 

Cona, As Pausanias does not mentior the dlreclion in which this 


- BtnndB a templo of Atbona 


tnovmtjuii hiy from Clitor, we have tto clue to detennino the sitnalioti of 
the lempJe, ejtcept iJic vwy vague one of its distance Tcpogratjliers have 
^jKtL^ty placed it to the rorth or the sooth or the w«t of the dty 
See L«l(c, a. p. 160 ry.; Curtios, /*e4^, r, p, 377; BtirsiatL 

Crfflgr 2, 364; 3. p, 367. Athena Coria was said ro 

be a i^irghtcr of &os by Corypbe, a daughter of Ocean, and the inven- 
tion of four<horae chartota ascribed to her (Cicero^ n^fura eUi>rum 

“*■ ^ 3 * 59). 

22 . J, StrmpliaJiifl. The vaJlejr of Stymphnlus lies immediately 
to the east of the ™|]ey and lake of Pheneos, from which it is divided 
only by ndge of Moont Geronleum. The route &r,m the one valley 
to the other ^ been already destrnbed (viii. 16, j ry^., with the note), 
as Mil AS the mute frnm Orchnincnus to ^tymphnlijs (vili, n, 4 jw 
with the notes] The general features of the valleys of Stymphnlus wd 
Pheneus resemble each other. Doth are shot in so closely on all sides 
by irboontams and hills that the water which accuirujlatea in them has 
no outlw ccept by undeigrotmd chasms, and forms in the bottom of 
each valley a late which shnnks in summer. Eut the valley of Stym 
phaJus ,5 smaller and narrower than the valley of Pheneus. and is la^s 
quite different. Instead nf a deep sca-Jibe expanse of blue water, we have 

i kclearness, the shalloaacss of which 

fh' '^!r ^ r '^ater-plants that 

eu erge ±e surface oT the water even in the middle of the lake. The 

pa^ flf bMuty IS generally, I behevci awarded to the lake of Pheneos t 
^t the ebet™ of Styinphalus are of a rarer and subtler sort. Ulue 
lakes encirelcd by steep pimsttad mountains may be found b many 
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l^mds I bat H’bere sbaJ] we look for the harmanLoas blendisj^ of 
uinimtaiits iuid sombre pioe-fort^is whb a sttU, pdlotidt shoJIowi but not 
Diiu^iy Likc^ Lufted with graceful waLer-planti^ such as meets us m 
St^'mpbaJus ? 

The Eakc of StymphiUus miy be a mile and a biUf long by half a 
mile wide. On the nortb it bathes the font of a ridge nr rbain of low 
heights, covered with nigged grey racks and overgrown with prickly 
shrubs, which reaches im highest point (perhaps 400 feet above the 
lake) nn the we&L and descends gradually in terraces to the east^ where 
its Iasi racks are elevated above the pla^ and lake by only a few feet. 
On the crest of this rocky ridg^ towTinJs its cnstisni cod, arc some 
rciTiaizis of the citadel rrf Stymphahia. At the back of the ridge a 
itretch of level ground, perhaps a quaitei of a mile wide, divides it from 
the steep slopes of the imijestic Cyllcnc, which rises like a wah on the 
northern side of the valley^ The aides of this great mounlftin are 
mostly bare and of a reddish-grey hue ^ but the grey shoulder of its 
siater peak on the cast, joined to it by a high ridge, is molded with 
black pinj^ The mountaina on the southern side of the lake ore also 
steep and high ; low bush^ mantle their lower and dark pine-forests 
thesr upper slopes. Cmtspicaons on the south-wcsi is the deep glen 
(the Wolfs Kavirte), between immenBe pine-covered slopes, throngh 
which the read goes to Orchomnnus. On the west an expanse of 
le\ul plain about 3 miles long, mostly cos'ered with mabc-holds and 
vine>^ds, intervenes between the lake and the high mountains which 
divide the volley Iram the lake of Phcncus ; the sides of these maun- 
tains are grey with recks or black with pine-woodv On the eastern 
side nf the lake another plain, swampy and Unversed by canals and 
ditches^ stretches to the foot of the lower hills which bound the valley 
of Stymphalus on the east. The read to Slc^'on and Corinth goes 
that w^y. The whole length of the valtey from cast to west is about 
1 ^ miles, and its breadth from north to south about a mile. 

The chief source of the lake nf Stymphalus is at a mean 

little Albanian hamlet, which stands among trees and ifawiiig water at 
the snuthcTtL foot of Mount CyUene, a mile or so distEuil Irem the lake. 
Here a copious spring of clear water rises^ and forms a considerable 
stream which dows rapidly &oulhHwest to join the lake, .AnoLber 
spring nf pehiidd water rises at the foot of the rocky ridge which 
bounds the lake on the north. The lake U drained near its south¬ 
eastern end by Ein artificial tonnel dug through the mountaia-sldcr At 
this point there is a dip or guUy in the range of mountains which 
bounds the valley of St^Tnphalus cm the south. Threogb the guUy the 
path goes to PhlSus j and at the fore of the hllL, immediately below the 
gullyi Is the ttmncl. A deep cutting In the sod leads fo its roputh, 
which is enclDsed by a culverL Two or more canals, with banked-up 
sides, conduct the titter of the lake to the tunnel This drainage work 
was ETcecuted by a company which undertook in 18S1 tu drain the 
lakes of Stytnphalus and Pheneus, but which has up to the preseni 
time t>nly partially effected Its purpose. The toimd perhaps 

foMows the line of the aqueduct of Hadrian (see g 3 uofe}. The natural 
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outlet of llie lulc is thimiifli a .n the foot of the mDuntains 

some 3 or 3 juLIm to itie west of the tunneJ [see below, uote on g 3}, 

The aita of the lake has varied ijreatJy at different times. 1 have 
described il as I saw it in the autmoji of [^93, ai tJie time wherij after 
the drought of sutmner aod before the beginuinjt of the raiii^ its waters 
might be supposed to be at thdr Iowesl But in the time of Bausanks 
the lake dried up compSctcly m summer (g 3)^ and when W. G. Clark 
visited the valley on May i j, ia|6, there wsaa up sembbnee of a takt 
He says: \Vc expected a Like and ftPimd a fielcL Havtog known and 
believed In the Stymphalkm hxke fnnn childhood, we were dLsappointed 
to sec it b rig audfarrew." On the other band+ Leake and Dodwell 
in 1 Sod wore assured by the natives that the lake never dried wholly 
up even m summer, though it then shrank to a small area rmind the 
subterrinean outlet At the time of the French Survey in 1039 it 
ocenpied a consideiably larger area than at present. 

Solitude aod silence, broken by the strident cries of the U'aterdowl 
that haunt the mere, reign in the valley. A few hamlets nestle in the 
nooks and glens at the foot tif the mountains; but in the wide strath 
and on the banks of the lake not a human habitatifin is to be seen. 
The ijopressinn left by the teener)' on some minds is that of gloom and 
desoLitiun. Vet on a hot day^ when aEl the landscape is flooded with 
the rntcuse sunlight of the aouth, it ts pleasant to sit on the rocky ridge 
of ^tymplialus, looking down on the coul clear water of the lake and 
listening to tlie cries of the water-fu wl, the drowsy hum of bees, and the 
tinkle of distant goat-bells. I n such vreathcr even iJic dart pine-forests 
on the mounLajii.s, glctomy aa they must be under a bleak clrKjded sky, 
suggest only ideas of coolness and sliade; and we can well tmngine that 
the ancient StytnphaJos^ with its culoimades and terocM rising from the 
lake, must ha^'e been a perfect place in whidi to lounge away the 
languid hours of a Greek summer. For the high upland character of 
the valley contributes with the expanse of water lo temper the heat of 
the summer sun The traveller who passes, as he may do, in n single 
day from the cool moist nir of the valley to the sultry heat of the plain 
of Algos ii struck by the cemtrast between the climates, in the momiag 
he may have left the cherry trees in blossom at Stymphalus; Sn the 
cveniug he may see the reapers gettiug in the harvest in the plain of 
Argas. 


Sk p^u^ihc, At GrWr, 3. p. 317 W' P Bodwdt. T^ur. 3. p. 432 

W J. p loaryy. t Gen; ptJL I4S, 1 s/ 

if p, 70; m rAr .lyw, p, . ^bkyc! 

p. ; L Kubi, p. 34 W, ^ Wetekef, 7 aWA, 1. p! 

3 P 4 JV£- ^ CnrtJB^ /V*/. r. p. 2 do i/udai U k 

A Mriuuikci, ttsD rt ^9 i^l K«pupfii4t$, p, 153 s Ptulipu- 

BDQ, /Wi?/winvr, p(4 72, 144. r j -T)f rr 


Mere and elsgwhere (ii, 3 - S i v, jo. 9 t viEi. 4. 6; be, , i. &) p^ia. 
sanias calls the place Btymphelus and the people Stjmphditttis. Oncei 
howetcr, he calls the place Stjrophalas fij, 34. 6 ); and that (he Correct 
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fbims were SLympbalLi^ and StymplialLaji, not Srympbelus aod ^Kym- 
phclLBJir is proved hf the u&a^e of SLDcient writei^ both Greek and Lattn 
(Herodotufi, vi 76 j Xenophon, Aner^asis, I. 11 j Bcy\a^ 

44 \ StTubo, viil pp, 275, 371, 389 j PtoolcTrty, in, 14, 35, ed. Mtiller; 
Apollodom^ iL 5, 6 i Polybius, iL 55, Iv. 6fl and 69 j Diodorus^ liL 30, 
iv, 13 and j MUL 6j ; Lncian, /u/ftUr TnfgWiiuSj 2 r ; Aelian, FiW", 
eL 33 ; Stepkuius Bytantius, i.v, ; Pliny, M/. 

iv. 20 ; Lticretios, 29 ; Statius^ SjfixL iv. 6- ioi j x^-i iv. 1590), as 
we]t as by the coma of Stymph^os jHcad, f/iifmii iruwi^mjw, p. 380; 
Ci¥fa/iOj^£ Coins in /A/‘ Hfti/isA ,■ p. i ggjj 

and an Inscription funnd on the site rAr Corr. 7 

(1883)1 P- 

22, I. praYOd by th^ verses af Eomer. Sec iL 603 

22» I. StymphAlUB their fotinder wna a gntitdsoii of .^cas. 
St>'TTipha]iis was said to be a son of Zlntus, who was a son of Areas, 
Sec viiL 4, r-6. 

22 . 2. Hera - €liild - Fnll-grorwn-Widow. On 

thc^e three tides of Hera see L. R. Famcdt TA^ Culfs 0/ /Ai 
S ffiUSf 1. pp. [90-192. Xr?, FarncU sug^sts that as HcrawM cssendaliy 
a gndde^ of women^ so the various staged tif a vram.in's life may have 
been repreficntctl by the three dsdbient aspects of the g-cKldess which 
w'ere indicated by these titles. With the legend told to explain her tide 
of Widow he compares the legend of the origin of the festh'aJ called 
Daedala al Plalnea (it. 2, [ ; and he conjectuTes tliat both legends 

arose fricrm a pmcticc of concerning die image of the goddess for a time 
In some bnedy placj^ 

22 . 3. The ppseent city* Remairts of (he ancient city of Stym- 
phnlus are to be seen on^ and at die tiouthem foot of, the rocky ridge 
which rise® fn>tn the northern edge of the lake (ate abave^ p, 269), The 
ridge descends in terraces freni west to east. TTie lower eastern portion 
of the ridge, divided from the western by a dlp^ seems to have been the 
acropolis. On its westem and highest point are the massive remains of 
a quadrangular tower measuring about 2; paces from north to sogth by 
8 pates Itom east to west. The north wall of the rower, which k the 
best prer&ers'cd, i$ about 9 feet high. It is constructed of very massive 
blocks roughly hewn in polygons. The area of the sonunit, which k very 
smoJl, k ovei^rDwn wiih prickly shrubs^ From thk square tower, aa a 
keep, strong fbrtification-walls nui along both the northern and soutbem 
edges of the ridge. They went about la feet thick, and were built 
p,^nly of polygonal bat mostly of regular quadrangular Tnasonry ; round 
towers projected from the southern of the tw'o w’alli These wTilk and 
towers nkted down to the middle of the nineteenth century i but, with 
the exception of the ruined square tower on ihe sunnnitt which still 
stands, they seem to have since disappeared ; at least I failed to find 
them on my vkit to the ruins in September 1895. The crest of ihe 
ridgOf, which may be some fro yards bmEul at the broadest, k mostly 
encumbered by a utaes of rough natural rocks and nv-mgrtiwn with 
prickly shrubs. But at the eastern foot of the summit,, on which is the 
square towerg and only a few feet below it^ the ground has been cleared 
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axtifici^y, and on this dcnnn^ Wn: tht wdL«ddincd foundatiDns of a 
quadran^lnr buildin^j appartntly a temple w’itli il fnrc'tcmplc (firttmiof} 
or pordiiD fAcin^ ea^t at south-east. The foundatiuiui of the tcinple { 7 } 
tt ithout the portico are 8 paces hy 6 paces wide; the fore-temple 
or porticoj of which the fmmdalioag art preserved* was 4 fo:t deep. 
Only the cHjtcr £?tuiiiatlan-wails arc preserved; they arc binli of bx^c 
squared blocks^ 

The southern bet of the ridge^ along the margin of the lake* hus been 
scarped In ’^:arioiii5 places and hewo Into se^ts, n staircase* etc. One of 
the scarps may be loo ^'anls long by 20 feet liigk At the extreme east 
cud of the Tidge the bee of the rock has been hewn away in a cunm to 
a height of 1 o or S 2 fort^ while at the foot of the cutting a ledge has 
been left to form a seat, A hundred yards or so In the west of this 
cutting ii a small fj^^dra or scmidmular scut mt nut of the bee of the 
rock; it may meai^tine 6 or 7 feet across. Above It arc steps qr seats 
also cut out of the rock. Between the southem face of the ridge and 
the edge of the water there intervenes a rqurow strip of level ground, tm 
which tuay be seen several cuttings in the rock and foaudjitiotis pf 
edifices. Thns in the tbt ground to the cast of the great scarp there Is 
a baae hewn out of the rocJcj with apc step nmoiiig all round it. The 
base rnay be to feet long and 7 feet wide. In fruttl of the long scarp 
there are foundations of two buildings which may have been, templesv 
One of them, measnriiig iS paces fitmi to we ^4 by 3 pocu from 
north to ^outh, would seem lo have been a temple with fore-temple 
(firfffuws) and bock-chamber ; the foundations of the 

outer wulk and of the cross-wail which divided the foireirticnipjc fTom the 
££l/tM are preserved; but of the cross-wall w^hich divided tike back- 
chamber fmm die cr/Zd only two bIcKks Temain. These remains may be 
80 yards distant froin the font of the ridge, A few yards beyond it to 
the south, at the very edge of the water* a long straight foundation-wall 
runs along the brink of the lake. It was doubtless part of a dam built 
to exclude the water of the lake! from the flat ground at the foot of the 
ridgCr In this line of wail 1 observed the semlcirctilar foundations of a 
tower or bastion projecting into the lake. Farther to the west, bnt stiJI 
in front of the great scarpj are fotmdatiqns which seem to ha^-e formed 
part of u fountain ; grooves are cut in the upper surfaces of se\^ra| of 
the hlocka as if to serve a;s water-Hidiannels, and fmm under the andent 
maeOTiry n spring of the most limpid water flows with a purling soiind- 
This spring is one of the sources of the Stymphalian L^t; Its water 
was probably enclosed by a wall, tliiough which it flowed in several 
SpOUtl- 

So much for the remains of the ancient city which are to be seen on 
or in front of the rocky ridgt At the buck of the ridge, Os we have 
seen (p- 269X “ stretch of fiat gremnd* perhaps a [quarter of a mile wide, 
intervenes between the ridge and the high abrupt slopes of Mt, Cyllene. 
In this little plain* at the foot of Cyhcnc,"are the remains of a bxgc 
Byzantine basilica, about t jo feet long by 6 o feel wide The walk, 
which are standing W a considerable height* contain many squared 
blocks* which may be ancient j the core is rudely constructed of small 
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stones, bnd^ ftiul morMi; Two cbIuiiwis with mde capitals butiE 
flat against the inner side of the south wall About a homired yank or 
more to the south-west of the basilim am the ruins of a tnediacvaJ tower 
with a gateway through it j the majonry is rough. The gateway is 
supposed to have formed part of a large fortified ed{:losure, within which 
the basilica stood. A wall or catiscway about i 2 feet wide seems to 
have run frooi the gateway across the Elai gnaund to the notthierti foot of 
the ridge whicJi formed the actopohs of Stymphalus. Probably the 
greater part of the andcut dty stood on this level ground. At the 
eastern end of the basilica I observed the mmajns of an ancient Gmeb 
foundation - waE built of massux squared blocks. They may liavei 
iMloDg^ to the Doric temple of whidi EMwdi La 1806 saw the ruins 
(incfudiDg fiuLed dnims of Dortc coEuiiins and pilasters, and large blocks 
of cjiarblc and stone} dose to the badlica. The larger columns seen by 
him measured 3 feet to diameter, the $mal]cr only rJi ttuihes- It w-as 
doubtless froin these columns, which have now disappeared, that the 
place acquired its inodcm name nf or ^the columns.' The 

name i& maw tnuisferred to the wretched little AJbanirm hamlet which 
slamk some three-quarters of a mile away to the cast, at the spring 
which ia the chief source nf the Stymphalian Lake (see nbm c, p. 369). 
it k at the hamlet of /Lt&ftm that travellers who wish to vHsk the rum^ 
of Sljmphalus find quarters for the nights 

The foregoing description of the iitc ami the rttltis is basM ulmoit enthely on 
Joy own rvfilfls mjidc on (he ipot jttth i^spectnlieT 189^ The fcwttificnliDns mm 

3 n presttved down to the irnddSe ^ the century. 

DodwcllH i p, 433 : Leake, Metm, j. no ; hohlaycr 

Faim, p. 54 lift f Cattiufl^ 203 ; ^Velcker, 

I, p, J05 ; flclilc rifr ie jx Jty,; Viseher 

Err/f^ruH^ p. 497 jyi, * W, G. Clark, /W. p. j Bunlan, CW. i 

p. 196 -f r 7 Arn^-y«i#f/T/p 2. p. jSjjty. 


22 . 3. a spmg from whicb the Bmperar Eadiian etc. This is 
no doubt the copious spring, now called by the geoeml name of 

" spring*), whkh rises at the hamlet of ATfl/rik, aboni a 
mile to the Tnirth<a5t of the nuns of Stymphalus; See above, p, 

At periods when the Like is low the rit'er formed by the spring flows 
obliquely in a sontb-WEsterly dimetioa across the plain for 2 mile? ar so 
before it di^ppears into the cha^-m on the southern side of the valley. 
But whm the lake is high, as h is at piesent^ the river is engulfed La it 
about a JoLle hrmfi the spring. Near the village of ^anthit at the foot 
□f Ml Cyllene, to the uorth’Cast of the ruins of StymphaltLs, GeJI 
observed the arches of an aqueduct, which may have been the one 
Erected by Hadriuji, The reumins of it ute said to be still visible on 
the north-E^i bank of the lake, and again near the sea, to the west of 
Corinth, nt a place wbete there ate some mills on the £xffT^ihF{fiam^t t\ ixr. 


See DtHlwelb ^ p. 433 f Gell,^ y^rrii^^p' im d/mi, pt i&i ; Leake, 
p, 109- Ci£mu»T P- epr ic£, i. jl 5025 Viicbci, 

p, 4^ I \V, G. dark, p. ^ ; GmtU-/aa»» 7 , a pp ^ 389. 


According to the French surveyors the emuse of tlie aqueduct seems 
to have been thia^ A subternuiean channel prtibably conducted the 
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wiser froai iJiE StymphaliDH vaUcy into the lon^ vivJlcy of S^grim' or 
AJea {see viii. t note), Tlic aj^ucdtifi {bllowed Lbe eastern side of 
thif; liittcr valley, and emssin^ a pasa toward the 

northern end of the valley of ihc InariiuiLt kcepin-^ at a j^^rtat height In 
order to citis^ by die pass of the Tretus (see iL IS. 2 note). Thence, 
instead of following the valley of the J^n^Palurrufs northward, ll 
tamed east, passed below the village of Vasi'/ta^t and then 

aloited the eastern flanks of Mt SJ^im and ihe Acro-Cannth. Tbus 
froni the tsroc it entered the pass of the Tietus it appears to have 
followed Uie line of tho loadem railway from Aigos la Corinttc By 
ULking this mute Hadnan^a engineers were able to dispense with arrhes 
and almost wholly with sabtermnean vi ntta^ as the slope of the ground! 
was exactly what was requliecL See Boblaye, p. 148. If 

the French surveyors ivre right+ ihc axches snen by Gell^ and the reosalns 
near the nmuth of the cannot be those of Hadrian's 

at^ueducL 

2S. 3. ia Bunmer tksre i& ao mere etc. See above, p. 26S 5?^. 
Pausanias clearly says that the Uke, when it cxistceh was dose to the 
spring, and that the rher dowedfroin the lake into the chasm; h^nce 
ha supposed that the lake was at the north side of the valley^ since the 
spring k (in that side. In point of fact the bke^ when it exista, seems 
always to extend to the cha^ on the south side of the ^'DlScy, and the 
river flaw's from the spring into the lake, not from the lake into the 
chasm. Hence perhaps, as W. G, Clark observed (Pe/flfi. p. 330 noEc 3), 
Pausanms visited Stj^rmpfioJns in summer, when the lake was wlmUy 
dried up, and misunderstood what the natives toM him as to the posi- 
tiem of Ihe lake. 

22 , 3, TMa. river goes down into a ebaom tic. This chasm is a 
cavern at the foot of a limestone precipice, which terminates the slope 
of a steep rocky mountain on the ijouthcm side of the vnlky. W. G. 
Clark, who visited the vuUey when the lake was quite dried up, says; 
" We soon came to a stream running swiftly in a channel 10 or ra feet 
deep, which it bad scooped for itself in the accumulated sand, hastening 
to the cavem whicb yawns for u at the foot of an abrupt limestone cU^. 
At the nioath of the cavern were wooden piles, broken here and. there 
by the violence nf the L-urrenl^ the object of which was to prevent any 
iL^e sobd substance being carried In which might stop the pissage. 
. . . The grey face of the rock, tubed with red flow'crs, the dark mvc, 
and the turbid river, making its mad plunge from sunlight to darkness, 
presented a striking piciiiFe to the eye and the imagirmtlan ” [Pi'itfp&u- 
ttcsiij, p 315 Jg.) Cp. Leake, J. p. 108 sg. ; Cell^ /eiirmj m 

JfofVii, p. 382 j Curtins, i. p. 201. The view mentioned by 

Pausanias that the water which here enters the cavern rcappearb us the 
Eiosinus river near Atgos (see it 24. 6 note), is atilJ held by the 
natives of ihe valley. They say that fij-cones, thrown in large quantities 
into the cavTrtq have reappeared iti the Erasimis {Gell, a'l p. 
332 sg.) Lcako IncllFicd to believe dtai the cxperLmcat had actually 
been made in ancient tlm^ and that the tradition had survived; other¬ 
wise It iB difficult to account lor the belief in the identity of the two 
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waitrs^ ■+ K the di^tiince between jJic two points ta mudi ETcalcr than 
the leng^di of Anf of the other gubtefraneoiis rivers of the P^ofmanesu^ 
fljid several h'l^fb inoLmtaLDA and intersectinjf ridges EJiteivenc " (.Wma, 3. 
p. 113 J Al Stymphalus there appeans ig base been an smage of 
ihc ExasTnns rtver in the Ahape of n bull (Aelian, Far. Jkuf. iL 33}. 
Itere is now an artsfidal oiTiJet far die wntcra nf the lake sotne ^ or 3 
tndcs -Kist of the naluml chasiTL See above,, p. 2 69. 

22 , 4^ man-eitiiig hlrds oDce bred hesida the watar of Etym^ 
plmliis etc. On some coine of Styaiphidus the head of one of ihe 
Stytdphalian birds is represented; it ig the head of a ntucrdowl, not of 
a monster On other toins of the city Henmlcs appears striking at ihe 
Stytnpbnlian birds with his dilbr See Imhoof-Bluincr and Gardner, 
AW, C0mr/t. ifii Paijj. p, 99^ with pL T x, xi, xiL On a hlaek-figiired 
amphora in the tiritlsh Muieinn (B, rbj) Hercules is depicted stoning 
the Stympbalian birds wich a sliag ; tbe birds appear as Eong-necked 
waicr.fowj with variegnied plumage, iaee 2 (1876), 

pi, 3. The subject is Topresented in n few other vase-paintings, on 
Roman sarcophagusesi and on various other ancient mnnuments. See De 
Witte, ^HctcuJe ct Its qiseanx de Stytnphalc^" ardk^fpgiffu^^ 2 

(i {E 76Jj pp^ S-1 o. The legend, mentioned by Fausanias on the authority 
of Pisander of Cnmira^ that Hercules drove away the birds by the noise 
□f a hrufiic rattle, is meudoned also by Apoilomtis Rhodius {Ar^^aMttuf. 
ii, 1052 with the scholiast on verse 1054)^ ApoJJodortis says {is„ 
5r 6) that the birds roosted in the dense forest which overhung the 
lake I thal HeroJes plied the branic rattle which he had rEccivtd from 
Athena ; and that when the sLirtled birds flew tip out of the wood, he 
brought them down with his anow!^ Some have fancied that the man- 
cadng Stym phaJian birdg are a Tnythical e^rpression for the suppo^jcd 
pestiEential vapours exhaled by the marEhes {Curtiui, Pfk^. 1. 203 j 

Bursian, {Jf&gr. 2. p. 195). The water of the lake is beauiifblly dear, 
but nc^'citheleis tlse inhihniiants of the valley arc said to sufTer much 
from fever (A. ^Idiamkes, VOV 'ApyoXuSof MO.! 

p. 154 ; PhLlippson, p. 144), Thiaig not strange, since 

the plain immediately to the east of the lake la swampy. 

22. 7 ^ AD old sanctuary of StymifliaHAD Artemis. Leake con¬ 
jectured that the ruins of a Doric temple beside the Byzantine haailica 
{see abovep p. 273) may have been the remains of the sanctuary of 
.Artemis 3. p. i l o His conjecture: is perhaps confirmed 

by the discovetyj in this neighbourhood of mgcripfiufi whicli menuons 
the sanctuary of Anemis and seems to have been set up in II See 

7 p. 49a Curtius and \lscher 

thought dial the ganctuojy may have occupied the ate of the liasilica 
{CurtiiiE^ I. p. 20s ; Vlsdicr, p. 49S jf.) On 

the other haiiEh Burshui conjccttkred thr^t ihc icmple of whitib remains 
are to be seen on the acrtipolla below the weslern tower (see abovic^ p^ 
371 ry_) may have been the sanctuary of Artemis 2. p, 197). 

28 , t. Alao. V^ery eonaiderablc remams of the walls and tow’ers of 
Afea are lo be seen near a village about fl miles due south of 

the ruins of Stympholu g . 3 he distance by road,, howninerg fiiuu StjTn- 
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phaJus to AJc;i IS not liras than jp tnilci* Tht at firist cotnddes 

with that Id Fliliu^ It wudi-ea^tw^ard acrots^ the Stymphalian 

plain, somewhat to the east of the lake, as€CEi.d3 the stuay in the 

mountains iminedjatEly above the [irtiflcial outlet of the lake (see above, 
p. 269)1 dc^eHoi^ mto a lon^ valley which nms In a southerly 

direction. Here at the head of the valley the raad to Phlius di versos 
to the cast and ascends A nELrrow valley w'hich joins the main vaJJey 
from the east We continue to follow the tnoin valley southward, riding 
for some distance beside the artificiiil banked-np channel in which the 
n-ater of the lake of Stymphalns, afLer traversing- the tumiclt cotit^yed 
awny. Maite and vines are grown in the bniod tlat bottom of the 
valley. We pass on the west the tnouth uf a long narrow' valley in 
wbitb stands the viUage of surraunded hy fruit-trees. About 3 

miles fejther to the south we come tP the entrance of the v’allcy of 
which opens np on the wcfii aide of the main t^illey which we 
have been following. The village of stands at the fool of a 

very Steep ftlupc a tnlle find a half or sO up the vulley, A high and 
rugged passj barely pracUcable for horses^ leads over the mountains 
^otn to and so to Orchomenus (see above, p. 239^^0 

The mnuth of the valley of is partially closed on the cast by a 

hdl which projects southward from the higher mountains on the north. 
This 15 the hill of Alea A saddle conncrcts it on the north with the 
higher mountains^ and from here it slopes graduany southn^anl m die 
form of 3 ridge diJ it subsides into the plaicL But while ±e slope from 
nmth tn s^mth is long and gradual the ridge hUU away steeply^ ihnugh 
not precipitously, on the east and west ; its eastern slope k to the main 
volley, its western slope is to the side mUey of These sleep 

slopes to the east and west are overgrown with holly-aak bushes. At 
its highest point, on the nnrth^ the hill tnay be some 6 do feet above the 
plaiiL The dty walls of Alea are well preserv'ed on the fcastem and 
western sidra of the hill or ridge* On the west side ihEy descend the 
whole length of the ridge fcciin nordi to south. On the east ^ide they 
do not follow the ridge soudnvard to its termrnntJoa, but strike down 
the steep slope in a soalh-eo-steriy direction dll they teach the plain. 
The ternriimtions of these two lines of wall in the plain must have been 
formerly united by a diird w'atl skirting the hwl of xhn hill, bul no 
Tcmains of it crisL On the other hand the angle formed hy the con^ 
vergence of the two walls un the top of the hill has been cut off by twu 
cmss-walts from the rest of the hilL These inner cross-walls aie nt 
right angles So each nthcr and make, widi the two outer walK an 
irregular quadrangle, which formed the acropolis, lloth the outer and 
the inner walls are well preserved. They are built of grey liniestotte in 
the polygonal style^ The masonry is solid and substantial but rather 
rough ; the blocks are not cut and Jointed with the exquisite precis 
sion whidi charncterisra, fnr cxiunple, the great terrac:e--wull of the 
temple at DelphL In the utiter w-cst wall there arc pietci that an? 
nearly quadranguiar in style. Square towers project al Interi-als from 
the curtain, and most of them, like the walls, are in good presentation. 
In the long outer wall nn the western side of die ridge there are nine- 
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tircn df these towmi m the shorter eastern wall there are thLrteec i and 
in the enjsa-walls whidi fonn the acmpolk there are thret Walls and 
towers art standSns- in a height of &om three to 5 il^ 

Slrren, and eight tourses. Where xq eight courses are^ standing the 
height averages about 11 4nid J 2 feeL The greatest number of courses 
standing in one place, so fur as I ohsen-ed^ was ten ; and the grentest 
height about i6 feet. The thickness of the h^Is, where both facea 
are jmescrvcdr is about lo feel. Some of the blocks are vtry Inrge, 



especially in the interval betwecri the eighth and ninth towers of the 
west wall} one bkKk here is 9 feet Umg by 4 feet high. The towers 
are ns a mle 16 to iB feet broad on the face, and project 3 to 9 feet 
froni the curtain. The inten als between them average 30 to 40 >-anii. 
In the eailcm w-all, however, the towers are not $0 regular, the steep 
and broken slope here necessitating some deviations Emm architectural 
unTformity^ For example, one tovi’er on this side is 30 feet broad i 
another projects as much as j & feet 9 inches fram the curtain, while a 
third projects only 6 Icet 9 inches^ 

Of the two bucT ertus-waJis which form, w^ith the converging outer 
Elie acropolis on the top of the hlll| one starts frutn the west outer 
w^l and runs eastward j it is strengthened by three Sf^uare prajecting 
walls. The other starts from the eastern outer wtlU and mtis wuthward, 
meeting the other at a right angle i in It there b a gateway 9 feet wide 
w'hich leads into a passage 12 feet Iciog. These two inner walls are 
built of very mas5i\% polygonal blocks^ and m standing to a height of 
from four to seven courses (9 to la feet). The gn>iLJ3d inside of the 
acropollx is littered with fragments of thick red portery+ 

The view from the hiJJ of Alea embraces (he vallej's on both sides, 
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with hi^h banTcn uiQuntLiiiis rising fmm ibeiti and btitandin^ the hdriinn 
in all dirtctiQnt The outlines of ihe mofintains on tlve eajt, ^outb, and 
north are bold and fkifc 

I have described the rujns of AJea froon T 50 t« rrUilfr by me on a ^isit to the 
KtOp l4tb_Oaobi!r Mj ob&emtiofu lilffiet \n a nnmbcr of poinEs fTOra 

ihc dcafxrpdon of the site in the (tufift-yarmne la p. ^9 Q)v nr mcoiiipEa 

as to thr numbci ol towers in the east waII and m ibc Xnnet Wall ^ Ihc [icropoli& 
The statement that the wails are standit^ to 1 height of 15 rtietiK (nenriy go feet S 
h certainly wrong. Compsue also CnrtkiSp U [!■ aOA jy. ; BnisuLn, 3^ 

P 

Dodwcll and C±cll wrongly identified Alea with stmic wfilLs of toge 
rough gtettes whidi they observed at the fnnt pf a precipitous rocky 
slopcp on the soulhem aide of the ridge which bounds the iidley of 
StyniphaJus ou the sounhrcust The ritrs deetribed by them appear to 
have been sitnuted near the southern ibot of the sloiiy gorge where the 
roads frotn Sty^phaius to Fhlias and Aleu diverge from each other (sec 
above^ p But tlie place b nhoqt 7 Tniles narth of the real site of 

Alea, 

,See DotlwelJf Tltwr^ 3; | 3 l 433; Cell, /adfiwpgr jm iAf p. jS4^ rV.,. 

y Grtatj p, fa if.; qf lA^ 16S, 

23 . I, it this festival of Blonyinia — wnruen are aconffed. 
The scourging may havtj bcina loEended as a purificattoii or as a mode 
offertiiising the patients; this v™ tJit hitentTon of the blows admiiils- 
lered to women at the Lupnrralia m Rome, and ceremonies af the same 
sort are coTniuon In many lands^ Sec W, Mannhaixtl, ' Die Lupercalien/ 
AfyrAi^fji^^fAffPfjrircAungierr^ kap, liL ; 5 . pp. 3 l 3 jy^^p 

-3J ^ 99 - "CpL note on viii. ij. j;, M to the scourging of the Hpurtnti 
hoys sec ill 16. 10. 

23 . 3. In my dcecrlptioii of Orchomuitiia I ghoived etc. See 
viii* 13, 4 Bfite. 

23 . the plain of Gaphyaoi, This la the westem port of the 
narihem plain of Orchomctiusi, See note on vrii. Tj. 4. In the south- 
unest comer of the plaiti^ below the village tif which stands on 

the hcUa that botmd the plain on the souths an isolated rock rises from 
ihe Hal grounil It is of round shape; and its fiat lop is enclosed by 
remains of Cj-clopean vs^s and bears many vestiges of uodenl founda¬ 
tions. This Is probably the nndent Caphyae. Leake and Pcytler 
placed Caphyae fio-thcr north^ near the village of Afltoifcra an the 
western verge of the ptoin^ But the ancient remams there are scanty. 

See LeakCt iWimt, j, p log t Bohlayc, P££imA^iy p- iSoj Curthia, |. 

Sjtd; Burtun, 3- pp aci6 ; Cnii/s-J^Maue^ t p, _^2. Cp. note an § L 

23 . 2. It goes down into a chasm eft This chasm or hi/a- 
15 said to be now nearly IHIed up; but I cannot determine, from 
my authomies, whether it is below ihe village of near the si>uth- 

west comer of the plain, or at the village uf A'^MustM on the western 
side of the plain. See Lcake^ 3, p, 103 ; CurtiuSp Fe/e^. i- 

pr 335 ; Saedeker^* p, 302 ; GiiiiU-/fiirfrrre^ a, p. 3^2, The plain 
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bounded on xh^ west bj- the cbaLn of hilts tt&w tMIcd Ml, 

On the western side of this mngc is the vaUe^ of the lyiiffa river which 
dows dOEtltw'nrd frciTTi the neighbourhood af Methydrium to join the 
At the nortlicm fool of Ml A^mAmia lisefi the rii’tr af Darvi 
(or Tlrra)^ which joins the river a little below the Lhan of Bum 

(Tli™)- It issues at once as a respectable stream from the moantaiEL, 
rmd is probiibly die emissory of the matshy northem plniii qf Orcho- 
menLiSt which lies on the other idde of the hilisp Tims the ri^“er of 
Dtinr appears to he the Tragus^ and it further Answers to Pausanias^s 
thescriptinn of that river by tiemg perennial; even in sumcner it is a 
stfeani of some siie. tts modem name is derived from the Albanian 
x'ilfa^e of Bfiritf which stands about a mile and s half to the north-east 
of the khan of Dfira^ .tc the foot of a long bare mmiutoln. The khaji» 
nn the other hnnd» stands beside the river in the low swampy bottom 
of the valleyi which is here broad and open. See Lciafee, J/iwo, a, 
p, 269 .ry, ; td^ PtfofiOfL 2a J ; CsiTtiuSr r, p. 37 S I Guidf- 

a. p. 381 Philippson, p, 74, 

23 . 3, Artemis, s<tiT]ianied Onacaledim. The somame was 
probably derived froni the name of the mocmtaln £g 4). See, however^ 
note on hL iG. 4. 

23 . 4^ the plane-tint of Meuelatis. According to Theophrastus 
p/ijfit tv. jj^ 3) the plane-tree at Cnphync was pLinted by 
Agamemnon. Theophrastus is followed by Pliny (A"tf/. AisA 3 rvi+ 23S), 

33 . a. list-of tlm old trees etc. Lists of old trees are 

given also by TlieophrnstiLS (NtsA piofil, iv. 15, 2) and Pliuy (jVa^, hkt. 
xvi, 234-240). Theophtustos mentions the oll'k'e at Athens^ the palm 
nl Ddos^ the wild olive at Olympia from which the victo^ wreaths 
were made^ the oaks al Ilium over the tomb of Ilusi, the plane- 

trcc at Delphi, said in haTce been planted by AyamettinorL^ and the 
plane-tree at Caphyae. As to the wilTow' at Samo^, see vii. 4- 4 i as to 
the oak at Dodona, see note on L 17, vtit 7, p. 159 jip,; as to the 
oliv-e on the Acropolis at Athens, see L 27. 2 note f as to ilie alU-e at 
Dellas, see C Botticherr BaumhiJ/tiSf p. 115 t as to the laurel at 
Daphne in Syria, see Philostmtus, Fi/. i 16^ 

23 + 6+ Condylea, About ten minutes to the north-wnest of 
CaphyuE some remains of andient dtj--walls and marble bitildings 
eaftend from the foot of the hills Lnlo the [daJcL These may be the 
ruins of Condylo. Bnt Cortius thought they were the mins of 
Caphyae^ and be may be right Sec Cmtius, i. p. ii6 {where 

Malea iseems a misprint for AfittnfArf) i Hursixm, 2, p, 2061 

2, pL 382. 

23 . 7. the Btranglevl One. The Arcadian w'^or^hip of the 
Strangled Artemis is tnentfoned by Clement of AIcTtandrin on the 
authority of CaEimachtis IL jS, p. 32 etl. rotter). Dr. 

Verrall sees in the legend a tradition of sacrifice by stonmg. See hia 
note on Aeschylus, 1 107 t and cpi tny note on iv. 22. 7. With 

the worship of the Strangled v\rTcmis we may compare the worship of 
the hanged Helen (Helen of the Tree) in Rhodes. See ill ig. g 
with the note, Mr. Famell considers that the story of the Strangled 
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^□r HaIlp^^) Artemis a^rose from ^ eii$tpiT! of han^tng ilit mailc or 
iTiiage of AnemtH, 45 a goddess tjf %'£gELaLbn^ on a tree to secure its 
fertility (T^f Cu/^ ^/At GrttA S/aits^ 3, p. 43^ j 

23 . fi- NohI - and flJty f^ioDga farther. 1 ‘ausajiias now 

leaves the northern plcdn of Orchomeaus on hi^ way to Psophia. He 
^ms^ics over the ridge of Ml A'^asiama which boimils the plain on the 
ift-esl, and descends to Nasi, the source of the Tragtiv the river of 
(TitficiJ- See ^ 3 notCr Th^ liver of nfter uniting with 

the river of Vt'/imi in the open plain 4 Ihlle helow the than of Ami, 
flows nortb-wcai thrtrugh 4 itairow pass closely shut in by mouniains im 
erther side, till it joins Use Ladon. The distance from the source of 
the Tragoi to its junction with the Ladon is, 43 Paosanilas says^ nboul 
50 faiiongs. See Leake^ 3 . pp. 368-372. Fausania^ clearly 

tS -) was at the SQurtc of the Tragusw The French 

surveyors» Curtiua, and the vnitei m the Gt^idt^/aaftfft are tlicroforc 
wrong in plating Nasi at the jurtetion of the river of Am? with the 
river of See Boblaj-e^ FttAmAef^ 157^ Curtiui^i, 

378 ; GMidtJmnttt^ 2. p. jSr. 

23. 8 - You will cross the riTor etc. Hausajiias is now pursuing 
hb wsiy to Psaphls^ 4 dty of north-weMem Aradia in the valley nf the 
Erymfinthns river. From the point where the Trugns (now tlie river 
of Batii) tlow5 into the Ladon, our author follows the latter river 
trotward for some mjle$^ This upper valley of the Ladon^ from its 
jutittEOrt with the Aroantus fsee above, p. 264), isopen and somewhat 
tame. The hJHs that enclose it are tow and uninteresting ; bushes 
cover their slopes. The Ladon flaws along the ^luthern side of ihc 
broad Sal vatleyj Its rapid stream of opaque grocnish-bluc water skirting 
the rocky declivities of the hilK About 3 miles below the source of 
the rivcraklnui EUmchi amid Sg-tnces, holly oaks, and walnut trees on 
the left or southern bank of the river. A very little way abm e the 
than 15 a bridge across the Ladon. Passing the river by the bridge 
we cross over to the north side of the valley^ to the point where It is 
Joined by the valley of the Aroanhis, Hera we cross the AToaniiis^ 
and turning westward follow the right honk of that at the foot 

of the hills that bound the ™l 3 ey on the north, Thu two rtvcr^ the 
Aroanlus and the Ladan* here flow westward for some little way on 
Opposite sides of the valley, the Aroanius on the north and the Ladon 
on the sontlL The banks of die Aroaniug are here prettily wooded 
with willows and plane-trees ; its w-ater is of a turbid mudiiy colour^ 
quite diflcrcDl from the dark blue water of the LadotL Except fur the 
trees (tnostly small willows) which friege die banka of both rivers the 
dai bottom of the valley is treeless j low hilk^ ibeir unifoun slopes over¬ 
grown only w^ith bushes, hound It on Iwsth sidea. But the tameness of 
the scenery is somewhat redeemed by the fine view hadtwaid to the 
towering sharp-peoked Mt, CAtfmflf at the upper end of the valley. A 
little way on a spur nr ridge of bare earth projects inia the valky from 
the south, narrowing it by ahaut halt In ihe narrow and swampy 
deflle thus i^roiitcd the Ladon and the Aroanlus unite thietr waltra. 
Beyond the defile the scenery improves, higher rnnuntains appeariiig on 
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lilt south Bide of ibe imJIffy. The river now bcntla aw-ay to the sooth- 
weal al the foot of thi^ae hlj-htr tnoiialainB. We hold on in a HT:Btcrly 
dircoioEi ood diverging ffom the valley of ihc Tjidnn cross a low stony 
plaieatL From this plntean we look down into ihe vaUrtty of the Ladon 
stretchinjf awny sauthwanis j it \s now narrow and enclosed by memn- 
tojiiB with sleep and panially wended sides. Westward we took up 
a long valley^ bore^ broad, and tnjnc, endosed by low tminteresdng 
hillsi. Thraugh this latter ^'alleyt W'hlch joins the valley of the Ladon 
ai the point where the river ben^ away to the soutbi goes the road to 
Psophis. Sprinjfs rise at the foot of the hills on either side of the 
vallcyi and a stTenm, which T ^kr cads the river of 
flows down it to jab die Laden. Not far from the head of the valley, 
on n height which rises on the north bank of the sirainc ttre some 
andent min-Si near a hue spring. Some have taken these miris to be 
the remains of Pans (iee below, g 9)^ OppMte the mbs, un the hills 
on the south side of the ^nJlc>\ h the tnodern \illage of Soon 

afterwardsT near the %-illage of Siiiu/ri\ we cross the watershed, which is 
fomied by the protrusion of two ftat massos of stones and soil into the 
valley fmm both sides. height above the sea k about 200P feet+ 
From ihe wateished we descend into the ralky of which, tike 

ihc me wc havne quitted, runs north-west in nearly a straight line to 
Psophis. The hniad^ w ell-cuJtivated bottom of thk charming: vnlley is 
shaded with oak-trees and watered by a stream wbieh flow’s dow^n it to 
join the Erymanthus river at Psophk. Many tillages he scattered on 
the slopes of the hills ; among them, is Lofirst on the north hank of ihe 
stream. As to the route followed by Pansanias from Caph)ae to 
Psaphis, at least after he struck the Tragtis {tlit Durn river), there is no 
room for doubL The valleys led him in a Ktralght line to Fsophis, Of 
the oak forest of boron w'hlch he mentioDs Leake saw some amaJJ 
Tcmains near the banks of the Pa/irra-fTa/iMin^ river, as he calls It; 
and at one place in tiJs valley^ near Its ftmt, where a ledge of limestone 
rock HtreEchos like a bar across it, oak-trees are still dotted about 
among the coni4icJd5:, In the winter of 219-218 u.a King Philip V* 
marched with a hlactdoniiin army from Caphyae to Psophis in three 
(PolybltEs^ jv, yo), 

See Lrake, 3 . p. 249 ; Hobtsy^e, PerAjJvkeii p, 157 ; Cnrthii^ 

A/j!»A E’ P- 379 : BuTHan, f^n^rr, 2. p. 262 t 2. p. ^(*4 ; 

Philippiijn, pu 2B4 i^+ 

On the summit of the pass which leads southward from tl^e valley 
of Lofi^ over the bare bushy slopes nf Mt, Pi^s to the vUlsige of 
there are foutidadonB of a small building, appoiently a 
temple, built of blocks of shelldlinesEone. The sleep ascent ftam the 
vahey of Lcfim k ihrough oak woods. Sec PhLlIppfian^ 

23 . 9^ bflars^ Elsewhere Fnusanias Lells us that there were beat^ 
cm Ml Taygetus {iii. eo. 4) and Mt Fames (L 32. I> 

23 . 9. the r^ed ha^&t of Pam In the days of Herodotus 
this place was a city. He calls it Paeus (or Paeum) and says thftt 
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Euphcintm of ttiiit dtjr mfli ved the Dioscuri in Kis hniM. and after- 
w^irda extendcrd his hcK-pitalujf to all mcitiL His son LuphiLn^^ was one 
of tht svritore of AyaHste^ ite dauj^hter af ClbEficncs^ tyrant uf SicyOn^ 
See HefDd-uruSr ’^'U J27, 

23 p 9 - StTM. Thifi pUcc wns 30 fiirlotigs from Hophis. See vilL 
^ 4 - 3. If the dtsuficp is rifflit, Sirae must have been neat ihc ^iHbibc 
of In the vjdJcj" of Zj?pe^i\ hut higher tip than the village of 

that name. Sec IjsaJte, p, -31, Cpu U, Aferifo, 2. p. 2^0 ; 

Cimiu!!, Pi-Icfi. 1+ ji&o. 

24 . u PsopMfl. The ruins of Psophis are firtnalcd in die narcovr 
valloy of the Erymandius river, at die point where that strmim. flowing 
from the noTth-east, ia joined by n tTihutaiy stieam (the Aroanius^ now 
tolled the rtvtr of or GerfftifuHam) whieh flows into it from the 

north-wcatj comitig down a narrow rocky |■{c^ enclosed by high mcMiii- 
tains. About roo j^ards below their meeting-plnce, the united waters of 
the two streams are joined by a third atream, the river of flow¬ 

ing fttim the south-east (sec note on ::j, S)^ From these three rivers 
the place takes its modem name of Tn^am^^ or "Three Rivers.' All 
three rivers are clear rapid streams^ flowTcg over gravelly beds and 
bordered by plane-trees. Psophi^ stond on the right bi34ik of the 
Erymaathiifi^ in the angle between it and the Aroanin^ A steep but 
not high hsli rises betweeti the Two streams and cj^tends in the form of a 
^orp ridge from scntth-w'csi to nnrth-cash sending down spurs towards 
both streams, A narrow strip of level or genily-riising greund is left 
between the foot of the hill and the banks of the two rivets. The city- 
walls followed the crest of the ridge and descending from it ran along 
the steep banks of both Btreamfi. They can siitl be traced nearly 
throughout the whole dreuit, thougfa they arc nowhere very hi^h. They 
are defended by towers, mostly square. The intHonry is moderately 
regular; the sipnes are not very largie. On the highest point nf the 
hill are the to ins uf a mediaeval tower and of rnany modem houses. At 
the nnnh-eastem side pf the town the open space between the Erjitian- 
thus ri^Tir and the hill wns derended by a double line orw^Es; tlie 
remains nf the iimer wall may be seen extending Fram the ridge to the 
bank of the rpvur. On the w^eatem slope of the spur which descends 
towards the meeting of the Erjmianthus and Aroanius are the remains 
cjf a small theatre dicing wkl Part of the drcumftrcpcu of four or 
five rows of ^ts may be seen ; fragments of the seats are also lying 
about The imm seems to have Iain chiefly in the Itrs'cl space between 
the Eryniiinlhus and the bill Here, not fkr from the bank of the river^ 
are the rmintludons of a TCctangtilnr building, about 96 feel long: in 
the hank below there is a spring of water, 'fhis building may be "the 
temple of Erymanthiis mentioned by Pausmios (S 12). A little to the 
north of it is the church of St^ Petcr^ endowed within a waH, At this 
chtiroh there are a number of small columns, wme of them only partiaTly 
fluted. The church probably occupies the site of 3 ttmple, perhaps the 
temple of Aphtcidi te (§ 6 ). The si tuation of PsophtSi as Leake obsen'es, 
is anything hut agreeable, being hemmeil m by bare hills of no gntat 
kdghtj wliEEih shut out all view^ cause occasionally an extreme of heat 
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and CQld+ iirtd increa^t lie v iolttice of tlie winds. Ttie bleak landscape 
wjis somewhal brightened^ when 1 saw U ic early sonnner, by lie 
nia^jMS^ of yclJaw flowers which mottled the green hin-side aliove the 
scanty ruins of the lower town. 

See Ijcoke^ a pL i|0 ; Bobkye,. p, 15S S Fiedlrr, 

I. p. 3^; Ciirtiust I. ps 3B4 ; Wdeker^ 1 . p. 290 

lyy.; AiTachcTj p. 477 ifj Wtec, a p. 159 ; Bnn^kfl, 

3 . p. 360 ryy. ; DaL£d^cr,^p. 307 ; 2 . p. 363 jy. s FhAipp- 

ton, /VJ^/vnR;fj, p. 2S& 

In the w-mter of 219-3 1 S B,C, Psophis wn^ cnptmreci by a Mace- 
donlan onny under King Philtp FolybittSf who describes the capture 
of the city, lias inddenmlly given a very exact description of its siluatTcm- 
See Polybius, iv. 7(1-72. 

24 . 1. the foimier of FsopMs cte* According to Stephanas 
Byzanrins (j.t/, the founder of Psophls was either Pwphk a soq 

of Lycaon, or Psophis a datighter of Ery-x. 

2 i. 2. Fbegia, This seems to mcnii *oak-towm/ from a 

kind of nak with edible ncoms. There are srill some oaks cm the hills 
about Psophis. See Leake, ±\f{?na^ 3, p. 344 j Curtlm, Pf/ttfi. i. p. ; 
Wckker, t. p. 393. Cp. Stephanus Byzantius^ r.v. 

who sayrs that King PhpgeuB was a brother of PhOfOTieiis:* 

24 . 4- Motmt iBaznpea. With the exception of the brunch which 
n'sea in M l Tlur/ior' nenr the village of on she way from FsophU 

to triLtori ilie streams which form the KrvTnniithus ri^er mostly rise in 
Ml (about 6500 feet high), to the north-north-cast of 

PsfiphcB, Ml A'a/lffiAflm is, therefore, probably the ancient hit. T-ampta_ 
This agrees witli the stHiemeut of Strabo (vili, p- 341) that ScoUia, n 
motmtain bettveen the districts of Ells, Dy-nie, ami Tritaea, adjoined Ml 
L ampeo in Arcadia. The northern slopes of Mount JCal/ffi/fitm are 
belted with pine forests. 

Sec Lealcc^ Afana^ 1. p 3 |J ry, j /ii, Pi/or/sjn^. p I24; Bohliiyc, 
p. IIS'; Cnrtins, /SfJSi/. 1. p 3S5 if.; Bursiaii, Gwjr. z. p 1S3 ; Ftnilppsdn, 
ppfc aSa, 293* 

24 . 4. Homer aayn tlmt tn etc. The reference seems 

to be to vi. 105. 

24 . 4 - Moimt Fholoe. Here PavsanPM tdls ub that Mount Photoe 
was the rju:ige of mountains on the right bank nf the Erymanlhus river. 
Etsewbere (vL 21. 5) he says that the Leucyanias, another of the 
northern Liibtttnric$ of the Alpheus, had lit source hi Mount Pholoe. 
Strabo says (viiL p. 357} ihnt Pholoc a mountain of Amadia whidi 
rose very near Olympia, and had Its skirts m the territory of Ptsa. 
Elaew^here the same geesrapber gives us to rmderetand that Mount 
Phuloe bordered nn Ehs (vitL p. 336)* and that the Selleeis, a river 
of Elis, flowed from il Xenophon says that when he lived in 
Scillus his sons and their hitnds used someEimes to hunt on I^tount 
Fholoe V, 3, ro). Putting these various statements together, 

we infer that Mount Fholoe was the southern and Sower conrintinijon of 
Mount ErymanthiK (the modem Monnt Ohtia), It is not so much a 
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Cham of mountain* as a broad table-land, whkh descends in foresl- 
L-iiid terraces from near the source nf the Elean Ladoa in Mount Erj-- 
ammlnis to the lowlands of EUis on the west and the valley of the 
Alpheiu on tlie south. See Leake, .\fore,j, s. pp. 194.196; Curtiua, 
£'<rp, i. p, 44; Bursian, a. p, 184. ]n antiquity, a* it the 

prMent day, this htcfh table-land would seem to have been covered with 
wtld ^d beautiful wooda, which the poetic foncy of the Greeks peopled 
jjth Leataors, of whom the femmis Pholus was said to have entertained 
Herbies when he came hither to hum the Erym.mthliia boar on the 
netghbounnff matrotnins {EuTipides, //etvs/ef Funnf, 181 jn.; Anthitl 
Palat. VL 3 and rii t Orp&H Args^HwHui, 382 and 4304 Apollodorui 
h. 5. 41 Uiodnros, IV. j3 and 70). Mount Etynianthw and Moijnt 
IhohK Sin menticiiiEd together by Lucian {Ifaromeitipfins, i r>. 

„r is alJo in ^ district of Eryi. la Sicily,» sanctuary 

Erycuiiaa 8iDdde8& This was the famous Carthauitii.m sanctuarv 

m Smith i B/cJ. 1,/ thinks that die legends point to the satic* 

^ Peiaagit worship, rather 

ihsm of ^ocniciM ongin." But the worship, as known to us, appears 
to have been jwi^y Phnentetan t and that the goddess was Astarte is 
Phoeoicim, inscriptions. See W, Robertson Smith, 

/ PP- It'S* As to the Semitic character of the 

wnrship FjTMtnnn says ; - Jt was aasuradly a Phpenidaa Ashtorelh who 
yearly left hw temple Eiyx for a journey to Africa and took her doves 
with, lier {Jiiitery 0/ Sfa'fy^ i, p. 377), As to these dmes of Erya, 
see Aihenueus, IX p. 354 f; Aelian, //«/. atiitn. iv. 2. R Jg somewhat 
surprising to find a sanctuary of this 1‘horaiidan goddess in a remote 

arka,Us:.kea Kultt, p, 1 72 ™ 
As to the Sicilian Eryxaud its I'hocnidan remains, see Fretaiian, at dt 
I. p. Z77 is ?-; Ferret et Chi pier, Hutsirt dt VAri d,tm I'Antiauif/. 
3. pp. 30B, 330 sqg. The temple cm the top of Mt. Eryx with the walls 
and gates which defended the four of the mountain, is represented on 
a consular silver coin of the Gen* Considia. See T. U Donaldson 
. 4 «A/£wtom .Vmnismafies, No.sjqtii, ; Pemat cl Chipiei, rf/. 3, p, jJ5. 

11 ^ -als* liiiried in PsopMg ett Outside the 

walls of J’sophls, near the meeting of the Erymunthus and Araanius 
merx there {5 a fine oak with a picture of the Virgin attached to it. 

I e It lie the ruin* gf a chapel built of mtcieni matertals and on 
ancient fooadalions. Bars Lao conjecluied that the tomb of Alcmaeon 
may have been here {Ce&gr. 3. p. 361 tg,) 

21 7, cypresses grow toiiiid abont it etc. The native home of 
the cj'preM sMins to be the table-bnds of Caboul and Afghanistan, 
especially Busih to the west of Herat, where the tree attains m, enormoui 

t ■' mijiiated westward. Hehn 

held that where graves of cyprtsises were to be found in Greece, traces 
of Asiatic religion were also in ho found. In regard to Psophis in nartlcu- 
™ J of Phoesucian infiuence in the legend which made 

Psophis a da^htcr of in the wnrahip of Eryclniaa Aphrodite, and 
in the J^ndaiy conticaion of Psophis with the necklace of Eriphylc; 
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for he seems to have a^rrcd with IVfoveTS {Dit i, p. 509 

tlmi such trinkets were probably^ bruu^^ht tu Greece by Fhoenician 
toden. See Helm, and /faujMim,* pp. aaS 

489 Jf. (pp. =12 ffS/.i 479 tiuns.) 

24 . Alcmaeait-came to flsophli etc. With irhnt follows, 

coin pare Apohodortis, ilL 7- S Accortltng to Apo lladQTUS ihc urnne 
of the dttOf[hter of Pbe^^eus whom Alcmaeoa tDarried was Arsinoc^ 
not AJphesibeea, ns Pausaiuas calls her. Euiipides wtotc a drama 
j^/rwiwn «i/ t^f which some fritgoiettis are preservetL Cp. E, 

Bethc, Tjk^^^iSt'Af //f/dia/£tdft {Leiprigj 1 ^91)« pu 135 

24 . S. the newest lanii^ which the eea had nnccTered etc, Cp. 
Thucydides, m roa j ApdllodomS;, hi. 7. 5. 

24 . ici, dedicated the necklkce to Apollo at Delphi Accordtog 
to Phylarchus, quoted by Parthenius AmaA 25), the nccklaCo 

of Eriphyle was in the saiuchuiry of PorediDu^^ht Athena at DalphL 
lint Phylarehus perhaps confused the necklace of Eiiphyle with the 
necklace of Hdctip which Menclaos dedtcaied to Forethought Athena at 
Delphi, according to Demetrius PhaJcrcuf, cited by Eustathiiis (dn 
Hotntr, Od iii 267^ 1466). As to the tempEc of Forethought Athena 

at Delphi, ?ee x. S. 6 note. 

24 . 12. A temple of ^rymanthnat with an image of hfrn. The 
riv er Eiyimmthus nas represtnmd at Psophis in the form of a man^ 
whereas some Greek rivners were represented in the shape of bnllu 
(Aolism, iL 33). 

S 4 13. a man of I^phia called AglauB etc. According to Phny 
(+Vfl 4 Ai\f A vii. I 3 t) and Valerius Ma^inms ^viL t. 2) xAglnn;^ w'as a man 
of Fsophis who supported himself on a smoli fuim, beyond tlie bounds 
of which he had never strayed 1 and when Gyges^ king of Lydla^ sent to 
lusk nf ibt DcEphic orade if any man was happier than himsdl the 
orade dedaied that Aglaus ms a happier man. Thus Fllny and 
\'a 1 crius Maximus represent Aglaus as a contemporiiry of GygeSp whenMS 
FamLaitLUB make? bsm a contemporary of Croesas^ 

24 . 14- Homer Mnuelf h^ tepresenhed a Ju of blefialngB etc. 
Sen xxjv. 527 Tlie piiifinge is qxiptcd by Plutardi 
nd Apoihn^ 7). 

24 . 14^ who bad called the |»et Mmaelf both iU-atairei etc. 

Tlic oracle ia quoted by l^aujiarJas elscnhcre (x* 24. 2). 

25. I. On the way ftom PBopMfl to Thelptisa et^!. Lcnvii^ 
Fsophis^ we cross tlic EryTnanthus and ctsMud the steep slope of it aunt 

which rises on ihc Ml hank of the lu the south of 
Psophis. The oakTorcst of Aphrodlsium probably clothed the northern 
slopes of this mountain* The stone which marked the bgaiickiry 
between P^phLs and Thelpusa perhaps stood on tlie su mmi t of the 
ridge. FroiTi the summit we descend by a very steep and rigrag 
path among fir-woewis to the large village af Itfim&Jtu The torreat 
wlitch tlows past the village to join the Ladon belcm'’ Theipnsa is 
probably the Arsen. Praceeding southwani, after a farther descent, we 
see the village of SiiJtfrptniX on the [eft. Farther an, m a wiM vreicpdcd 
ctHUJiry^ we pass the village of Bea/jtt on the righL A steep descent 
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takes Bs down mto tlic valky of the Ladon^ and we ooss the river by 
the biidge of Sfia/Aatt in a. narraw |sasi between roclts. The wsby now 
descends alonj^ the left bank of the Ladon among dcHgtitful woods and 
tbkkcti Jn less than an tiDur Irom the hiidge af wc 

reach the place called near which are the mins ofThdpUafl+ 

The time from Psophis U about 5 ^ hours, Frnrn beginning to end the 
rootc rails nearly alwaya due south. The site af Cans, tnoitioned by 
Fausaniai^ has not been identihed 

SceGrf], JhjitrTtr3ra/i&f Mma, p. 131 : qj, Curtiiu, i. ii. > 

Buruaiif Giggr. 2. pp, a6oj fibhlaytr A'rcAiTt^^fp p* T^a. 


2 d 2. the city. The scant>' ruins of Thclpusa are situated nn 
the left bank uf the Ladon, a littk to the north-west of a place calletl 
where there w-as formerly a %‘iJlage. About a mile below the 
ntma a new stone bndge on four arches crosses the river to die gmaiJ 
and poor bainlet of Teffhisi\ where quarters for the night may be had. 
The valley of the Ladon at Thelpusa, in striking conlrasi to the 
iretnendous wooded gorge through which the river farces its way a few 
miles faithCT north (see below, p, jy.J, \& comparatively opnn. It is 
cndoi;ed by low hills partly hare, partly wooded or bushy, between 
w^hlch the river winds in several channels ovtr n bmiid stony bed. To 
the north are seen, abu™ the lower and n^ner bids, the lofty mountains 
thimigb which the Ladon has cleft its way, while down the vuUcy to 
the south the view Is closed by the high biqe mountains beyond the 
Alphcus. 

The acropolis of Thelpusn probably occupied a two-puinted hiL 
vrhich rises to a height af perhaps 400 feet a little way back from the 
river, 011 ita eastern bank. Towards the river the liiti descends In a 
scries of terraces covered with brown prickly plants and dotted here and 
there with trees. On the; south it bounded by a aitiall glen, down 
which a stream flows aTnid beauttrul plane-trees and luxuriant vegcration 
to join the Ladnn. Remains of the ancient fortifioiiion-H'allfi are to be 
seen on one of the tetracBa on the westem side of the hill, about half 
way between the river and the top of the htU. The terrace slopes 
steeply to the west* and on Its edge pieces of the wads, forming two 
right angles^ are standing to a height of three couTBes or ah^t 4 
They are built of massive squared blocks. On the same terrace 

or plateau, a few ^i^nis east of the 
fortificatian - wall, 1 ohseA^ed some 
ancient blocks of white limestone, 
and a standing drum of a fluted 
coluniTL Some 50 yaids farther 
east, on the some tcrtacei are the 
nilits of a Roman or Hymntine 
building. Two walls of it are stand¬ 
ing for a length of about ll pacea 
and to a height of to or feetj 
and there are rernains of a cross-wall uniting the two othere, but not at 
thdr eitrem'itics. The w'ads are built of rubble faced on the inside and 


feet 
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Dutfidc witli (\Ai bndf^, whiidi art artaiii^td ip alicmatc bands^ 3?)<i 
One band consists of s^^eKil courses of the bricks laid horbsmtiilly ; the 
other baud curpsists of scvcniJ mws of dtauiond-sbaped patterns inndc Tip 
of the bncks. A few lai^e Mocks art built into the n-alls, nod others 
arc iyinjf about, [mmcdiatcly to the east nf this btuldln^ begins the 
upper siope of the MIL 

Below this tenaee, oo the there is ^ lower terrace on whicli 

art standing some halfdojccn smaJJ drums of columns^ hruken and worn, 
the mins probably of a tctnplc. The best preser^'ed is fluted and 
measures 2^ inches In dtamecer. A few yards east of these temains are 
Eome wum blocksj ^cjuaiedT standing in position^ aka the buned dr um 
of a small fluted column, duly lu upper Hirioce being visible, 

A few more scanty reuiains are to be seen on a law hciglit beside 
the In the direction of the bridge. Here 1 saw four drums of 

smalt columns standing lu a mw m their origlnial positions ; llie diElancc 
between the extreme columns is n paces. One of them is flut^ 
and measures betwttu ry ^nd inches in dtameter. Beside the 
colnmns is a sort of basin can'cd out of a Eingre block of stone. About 
halhii'ay bctwccti this spat and the ncropolis Mil are same slight vestigea 
of antiquity, including a inmll uudut-ed drum nf a colunmf a Standing 
quadrangiilar black abaut 5 feet high, two or three blacks of n wall, and 
fragmenlfi of red, thick, onpainted pottery. 

The site has been idendflcd beyond doubt as that of Thclpusa by 
the dkcjps-cTy of two Ins-criptioTis within recent years {Afi/iAtiL ff, 

/jttxf. m A^Atn, 3 (iSyfl), p 177 rp, j ArArfcKv dp;^aiaXayi.ir0i- (1^90)1, 

*47 ifO 

I ha¥e dcEcrihed the diitadfin oiwl mnaius of Tbelpuiu from nates made ^ 
me ou the spat jddi Octpinsr S« aku Lnlke, A/imea^ J. pw ^ j Cell, 

ItiHinirjf 0/tAe Marea^ p. isio; B^hlajrcv p kc^ 

p, III jTf*; CiinJiu, /Wfl/t I. p 370; BunEan, i p 259. 

2 b. a. tho water of tdin Ladon ^ Its aottree etc. As to the 
source of the Ladon 5 <c vitL 21. J note; as to llie upper A^allcy of the 
river see aboi-t, p 2S0 The places mentiuned by Pausanias (Lcn- 
casiiiin, Mesoboa, Nasi, OryTi, Halus, and ITieliadeE) have not been 
Idcntitied. Leake has some ootijccmres on the subject 2, 

271 i /V/dyt, p 227 jyp) Cp Cunius, p, p, 374 ; Buisian, 

Gt*i>£r, 2. p. 263 note 2. As Leake csbserves^ the Nasi here rnenliouetl 
cannot he the Bame place as the Nasi at the sOUtce of the TragUi, since 
that Nasi «7is 50 furlongs from Ladon (vlij. 13. B)* “ Bui as Xasi, or 

the islands, was a corarnon name in places Intersected by diverging or 
confluent brandies of a nver, it is not difficull to imagine that there 
may ha\ne been tw'o Nasi, although at na greater distance from one 
another than sis or seven miles” {Leake^ p. aiqi). In the Ladon 

after its junction with the ikruoiiius I observed an island large ennugh 
to allow of a small hamlet being built an it. Some such place was 
probably Nasi. 

Having described the course of the Ladon froqn its source to the 
point where Pausanias quitted it on his way to Psophs^ (see above, 
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p. jSOf^Ot I *^y briefly flesmbe its lower ccnine as Gur as Thdpusa- I 
have faflo¥red the whtile course of th^ river frorai its soura to ncni the 
point where ii BlEx into the Alphetis, with the exception of the bend 
which it makes betncco the point where the naad fram Caphyae to 
Psophjs leases it^ and tlie point immtiJmttty below the £aii^ villat^e of 
which stands on a tncuintaiii-aide fadnif cast* at the northern 
end of a valley which nias sooth to the Ladom Tlie distance of 
the village from the river is aWt 3 miles. The path leads across 
bushy and rticky sEopeSp and then through bore stony fields to the 
nnrtbcTTi bank of the river. Indian corn la here gfown in the vaJlcy of 
the Ladon; wooded motmtaini* rise from its southern bankf and higher 
mountains of unpusing contour dose the view on the aoath-easL At 
the pQiut where we strike the river two springs gush from under rticka 
and form a pool shaded hy fine spreading pEane-trees^ whence a stieam 
flows into the Ladou after a course of a few yards. FroTn this point to 
the briiigc of n ride of about five hours, the scenery is unsur¬ 

passed in Greece. The ri\rer here forces its way along the battofo of n 
profound gorge hemmed in by high w-ooded itiounLiins, which in places 
descend in Iminense prccipiceSt feathered with tmes and hushea lel their 
crevicesp to the brink df the rapid stream. The narrow path nan$ high 
tap on the right fir Dortheni side nf the gorge, somethnes overhung hy 
beetling nrags, and afihrding riews, now gTand now ahnoai appalling, 
down into the depths cjf the Lremendoos gatge^ and across it to the high 
wooded slopes or precipioK on the Eanher side. 

The gorge may he said to be divided in two at the village of 
VivtitSif^ where the inemntams recede a little from the ri^Tr^ nnd the 
scenery tif the tw'o parts js sotnewhat different- In die first half, ending 
a little above the village of the river sweeps round the base 

□f high steep niounmina, which on the south side of the gorge are 
wooded to their Bummits and broken every now and then by a prefptind 
glcDp the aides of whkh are also wooded from top to hottonu The 
monn tains on the north side are in general not woodedp but bare or 
irvergrown with bushes. This would detract from the beauty of the 
scenery if the petth ran on the south side of the gnrge;t which the 
borer sinpes of the raotintains on the north would be visible^ ft 
is, the path runs aloog the sleep aides of the inountiiiTiB on the north 
Hide, and the eye rests continually on the mighty wall of verdure thai 
rises on the other side of tlie river+ E had the good fortune to traverse 
this wonderful gnfgc on a bright October day, w^hen the beautiful woods 
were just touched here cmil there with the first tinis of autumn. Far 
below the river was seen and hcaifl rushbg along, now as a smooth 
swiriing stream of opaque green water with a murmurnus sound, now 
tumbling, with a mighty rear, down great rocks and boulders in sheets 
of greenish-white fciam* 

Belfiw the grandeur of the gorge increases to the point nf 

being almost overpowering* Wooded mountains rising stMply from 
the river have now given place to enonnous perpendicular or batting 
crags tufted with trees and bushes in their crevices wherever a tree or 
n bush can find a fooring, and ovcrhangiiig the rapine till there Is hardly 
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room to |SL55 under them and they setm as if they vTJihd shut mit the 
sky and meet the Add to this that the path b narrow and 

runs }i\gh above the slreaiu along the brint of pn:cipicei when: a slip 
or a stnmbk of the honsc mi^fht precipitate his rider into the dreadlijl 
depths below. We seem themh:»re to breathe more freely when, a hide 
aho\'e the bridge of we ai Jast issue frooi the gorge and see a 

great free ejcpanj^ of sky itbovc tifi, kroner hills, and the river wiiidEng 
between them thTOugh woodlaiid scenery of a pretty but cottimonnlACc 
type. 

Within recent yeajfi sfime remaitis of antiquity haic been discovered 
at severaJ places m the porgt One is near a ^ilhige finely 

situmed in a recess of the monatalds on the nonhem side of the mer, 
looking dowTi into the deep valley and across it to a v-er^- steep and 
lofty mountaim whose lower and almost pmipilnus slopes an: cleft by 
neatly perpendicular gullios or fissures, 'ntc mins are 10 be seen on 
a sm^ le^d spice of gtnmid about half a mile lq the south-east of 
niwri/sa, A path leads down to them Jrum the village, hut the place is 
still high above the tWi^, which is heaid roaring down below. The mm5, 
which were tEca^nted hy Mr, Lcpnaidos for the Greek Arehaeologinil 
Society in tS^lp appear to be thooc of a small temple 16.80 metres 
long by ^.3o mcCrns wide, with a portico or Ibre-tcnipk (firvjmax} ,ii 
the cast end. Portions of the outer walls survive ; they are built of the 
native atorve in a style su mde and irregulpr that one almost hesitates 
to regard Qie building as ancient. How es cr> the discavery of a lerra- 
cotta head of Athena sind a final] blouse bowl mscribed with the word 
KOI^AI (Uo the Maid settles its antiquity, though it leas^ us in 
doubt whether the temple was dedicated to Atheua or Proscipine. The 
w-allsp whore tliey exist, are standing to a height of nnly erne aud two 
coupes. In the pcrdco, which ti 11 ft. g in. deep froin east m west, 
there are two large fiat blocks of w^hltc iimestonep appareatly pan of a 
pavement. 

Further, on an andenl acropolis called j/iwi .4 rtf near a 

village situated in a side valley ubout 2 miles nonh-east of 
Mr. Leonardos excavated the lower part of another small temple, which 
was prorided wulh a portico or fore-temple (jyrefiimi!) and &ced north, 
apparently from want of space. This temple is caily half the sIe* 
of the one at The pedestal of the image in the ceiKr is 

preserved- 


!>rt jlfXjhiir d^auiAiaTU!^, 
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QflTe described it ;virtly tny notes. 
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En^j iS^lp p|>, aj-lS^ CifTWf. 15 (ifel). pi, 6 e 7 . 

1 Twited [he temple at I>n?riJi^ atid hr- ^ ^ ip V’ a/ 


Further, some csca^titiims have been made in the pulley abnat three 
quaiters of nn hour's ride belqw IMt^ysa, The spot is wild and 
romantic in. [he highest degree. A small glen here jniiia [he deep 
gorge of the Ladon on the north, aud a little stretch of level ground 
divides its western bank from the foot of a huge craggy rnDun.ta5n wh-icb 
tow'crs up in □UP cnorrauus unbroken, predpicc of rock, with a tiny 
monaster)' hanging m a seemtugly inaccea^ible pChSiLiun on its face. 
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Tbe rums are in be SMfi on ite very edffe of the Just below Liie 

level ptiand. No ajceaimi of them, 50 hir as [ know, has yci been 
published; but 1 told on the spot that they were supposed to be 
part of a temple of Demeter. They consist of a i^'all 14 fL 8 io. lonj^t 
with two abnrt WTilSs, each atsoat 3 feet !oq^, joinki^ it at right angles 
at eitlser end. One and, at the mosL^ two courses of the walls are 
preserved. They are buitl of rou^hly-sqoared blocks of fine limestone ; 
one hlrack Is about 3 feet long by l foot bigfcL The two short walla 
project towards the glen, the side of which fells away here so steeply 
that there is no rooni for any building betw eeu it and thx walls. Frniti 
the spat there is a fine view' up the gorge of the Ladon. 

2&* 1. a aanctuary of ^euammn Demeter, Oti the right bank 
□f the Ladon, near the bridge of about 2 miles higher op ihe 

valley titan Thdpiiaa, ther^j ctre said to be somi: andent remains, which 
mny possibly be ibow of the aanctuDry of EJeosbian Dtmcter, See 
rttll, /fincnify ff/ J/orm, p, t ? l (who thought they might be the 
mins of tbe sanctuar)' of Aescolapius and town of Ilalua, m ^ 2 )} 

Boblnye* WrMcTOtw, p. 152 5 Leake, Pclinf. p 228; Curtius, t. 

p 372"; I observe any ancient reranJns 

near the bridge when 1 passed iL on the right bank of the riven 
October J8g^. 

25 , 4. After ThelpuBa the Ladon desc^nda etc. From Tlielpusa 
our nulhor now descends the valley of the L^ndwi la Herae^ which 
stoiKl in the valley of the Alpheus, a little to the east of the junctitKi 
of that river with the Ladan. I followed the rooic described by 
Pflusanins^ 6th October 18931 though i saw none of the antiqoiliea 
mentioned by him, I may be allowed to give my notes of the route. 
Quitting Trturfu'yjj at 11^,32 we crossed the Ladon by the new slono 
bridge to its left or eastem bank, which we continued to fnllow dosely 
for snme time. Later nn wc ascended a smaL hill beside the river, 
ffoin which, at 1 we had a fine view southward to the Inng range 
of blue moiintains bej'ond the ATpheoiL The river winds In a level and 
green, hut on the whole tredessR bolinm between low hills w'hich are 
wufxled and bushy on the w‘est bank, but barer on the ease The bed 
of the river Is wide and gravelly; the stream runs in several channels, 
which enclose siTLaJ] gruvclly and sandy islands^ on some of which 
btishes. grow. In the coutse of the day our route led ns ovtr several 
of these Islandsp the channels which divided them frcrni the Wk being 
very shallow, Tlie sand remolded me of Milton^s line— 

By larvly Ladon** lilted baAka^” 

but I saw no lilies. At 12.5 1 noticed n large island In the river with 
trees growing on it. At 12.33 passed, but did not emss^ n long 
wooden bridge over tlie Ladon of curious and primitive construcrinn. 
Here the hllk on the Wi^t side of the river are low and woodedt and 
there are thickets of planes (growing as bushes) beside the bed of the 
liver. Maize is gmwTt on the eastern bank A little below the w^oodeu 
bridge there a clifiT of reddish re«:k on tht west bank of the river. 
After traversing the thickets of planes aq<l some of tJie little srfidy and 
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IjravclEy istirnds w« diverged fmm die river at Ll3 to rcicli a spriog 
whidi risea is a sma]! side glen, a few hundred j-ards from the banka 
i>f the Ijidoia. The flow's fmm a wall into a stone trouglL A 

draught of it and a rest in the shade of n t™ were welcgmc m the 
heal of the day. The river scenery at this point of the Ladon Ls pretty, 
the hiUa On both sides being w'ooded^ 

Froni here we ascended a bare plateau ddiced with w'ild apple and 
other tre^ Nesi we descended: into a deep naim-w wooded gten, 
follnw ed it for some timef and then ascctidEd to anoLher plateau sprinkled 
w 4 tli trees. From this plateau at 2.24 we saw the Alptieus flowing 
nloog (rtm ^st 10 west m its htoad valley, with iow rounded hilk on 
tilt south side and higher mountains appearing beyond them stiJJ 
fartJier away in the south. To the sooth-w'est wc could see the I_adon 
flawing into the AJpheu^ On this plateau^ overlooking the vaUey of 
the Alpheiis* Is the hamlet of Fin\ From it we descended south¬ 
eastward Into the valley, and at 3;.6 reached the scanty mins of Heiaea* 
25 + 4 - Demoter —Fniy, With the story of the loveis of 
Dcmctcr and Poseidon which fotlov?^. compare the storj^ told by the 
Hhigaka^ (Pirns, viit 4 ?)l The stories diiTer m that whereas in the 
TheJpustan version Demettr gave birth to the horse Arioq as well as 
to a daughter (see % 7), in the Phfgahan vetslon she gave birth to 
a daughter only, Tire Thdpusian story is told also by T/cizts 
153), Cp. Immerttalir, Dk 

p, I JO According lo +inDthcr story Po&eldop embraced a Fury' 
{Mn/iws) at the fountain Tllphusa In Boeutia and she gave birth lo the 
horse Arion (IkhaL OH Homer. / 7 /tidr JctiiL 346, cd. Bekker; tp. the 
Townley schoL an lif. 347, ed. Maass^ In ancient Indian mythoksgy'. 
Samnyu turns hersetf into a mare ? Vivasvat turns himself into a horse, 
follows hcr^ and embraces hcr^ and she gU-cs birth to the two Asvins, 
who correspond somewhat to Castor and Polldsr. According to 
Professura A, Kuhn and Majc Mil tier the Sanscrit Saninyu. is etvmo-- 
logically IdentioJ with the Creek Enastfj and they agree in thinking 
that the Indian and Greek myths are also identical, the Hindus and 
Greeki having inherited the myth from their common Ary-an fnre^ 
father^ Bii[ these distiugutshed philolngfsts difler wfddy in their ways 
nf interpreting the myth, W. Mnnnhardt thought that the application 
of the najuc Fury to Demeier, and the story that under this 

surnojne she ga\u birth to the horse Arion. w^re due to a simple 
confitsioii of the .Arcadtan Thelptisa and Onceum with the Boeotian 
Tilphusa and Ouchestui (As to Onclrestiis and Tilphusa see ix. 26. 5 ; 
}x, 3 J, f.) He explained the myth of the union of Poseidon and Demetcr 
in the form of horses ai fo]|uw5. Various peoples have comjjared the 
foaiiKrestcd waN'es nf the sea bo horses j to Jtnilan. they are railed 
cmfiii/i tUl marf (“horses of the re;i *); in iE^ghsh we caalJ them * white 
horses. Now the swaying of a corn-fleld in the wind [5 naturaJly 
comparctl td waves j and when the com wa^'es In the wind, some 
German p fa^n is say, There goes the horse,Similarly a Greek 
peasant, watching the cam tos:icd about by the hreere. mlghl hat'e aaid^ 

« There goes Poseidon tlimugh the com/* and might have thought that 
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the ppEi-i^o*! f o&eidon and the tom-goddesa Demctcr, cacti in horse- 
fartn, cckbmtfng thtir nuptials nmnnEf the w-uving of the cai^ 

In some ptiTts cjf ricrmajiy acid Austria when clue com w^ves in ihc 
vrind, they The stalks am pairing/' or com is marrying,'’ 

i>t com Is celebratijig its wedding/' The fruic of the union of 
t^oseidon nnd FJemeter was Proserpine, the inarvesi. This is ^fllno- 
hardt's intcrpreialjnts of the cnytlu Whatever explanatioii we gim of it, 
the story of the union of Poseidon {especially io honit-fo™) and 
Demeter i«ms to have been wiiltly current^ for w e often find the iwp 
deities associateiL ike ii 32^ Si vitL to. l jf.; viil, 37, FLumich, 
iv. 4 - 3 - 

Ob the mjth, ice A. Kabiip in Z^rtiiMi/r/^r M£tu^J^■Ae 3 h 

rv. 37 5 ; Mas MUtSei» Ijctarei rar iAt StHm 4 qf 2. p, 536 ; 

W. Slanniiaidt, ^fylki>^'siA€ Ferukuff^t$f ^ £|4 i A. A/j ^k, 

A'jVWp nW 2 ^ pp. 156 Z^f BM/dn^KtSer^ p, 

% : V. E^witl^ /> dtt CaUt* i$nrmiU*tJi p- 156 jyji. 
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Coins of Thelpusa cAhihit the head of l>emeter on the Dbi-OTe and 
tlie horse Arion, running, on the reverse (Fig. 
33). See InihixiMhiamer and Gardner, iVum. 
CnmffK ifft f^diis, p. lOJ, with pL T XKii. atxiiS. 

25 . 5 - Luflia^ Hcsychius Aoiina 

also mentions that this was an epi±et of De- 
meter at Thelpusa. 

^S. 7. the eo-taUed cifita (saered 

basket). The mystic cisfa or sacred basket 
appears to have been a regul.ir featum in (he ritea of Dcmejlcr:. See 
vhL 37. 4; X. iS, 3 (in the latter passage it is not, however^ styled 
a i’urple ribbons were wound round these basket^ (Plur 

tarch, 3 3, where irairai = aumai j see Hesychius, i.v. KOin;, 

and Pollux, vil 79), In the Mysteries of Andania (sec iv, 1. 7 note) 
the sacred baskets containing nry^tic object^ were carried 

in procession on chariots which were led by the S.icrod Virgins^ 
See Ditlcnhetser, By/Zejp^ Gmi. No, 3SS» line zg jg?. In 

Apulcius ri. 2) Ps)xhe nidjures Ceres ‘^by the Mcrets nf the 

a'jfM** The f/jftf held some sacred food, of which the initialed ai the 
Kleusinian mysteries partook as a sort of fcaemment or conimutiion 
{Clement of Alexandria, Prdfivfi/. Si 21. p. 18, ed. PottcfJ. The c/jAt 
of Dcmcter is represented on the monuments, from whTcli we learn that 
St was a wiEdscr-work hai^ket of cyfindricaJ shapes gencmlly with a hd 
On a fmgmeoL of sculpture wbich once adomed a pa/eti/ (welUhead or 
similar endosnro) Demcier is represented handing ears of com und 
poppies to Triptotemusi between them is a dstn with a serpent 
creeping out of rL On a tcrrii^citta tehef Dcmctcr appears seated «n 
a £isfa^ ahmit which is twined a scrpcnl. whose hciu! resls cm ihe lap 
of the goddess, Vkk may hence, perhaps, infer thai ihc Ci^fa contained 
one of the sacred serpents of Demeter or an image of iL {As to the 
serpents of Demclert Strabo, Sx. p. 393; and the scholia on Lucian, 
edited by E. Rohde, in ,;ffjfifjnjywt N.F. 3 > (TSyo), p. 548 
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sg^.} The as/a atsa used m th* rites of Diqny^iis, and the Bacchic 
instil filtiiosi certainly contained a s^erpent or its ttna^e ; far an monu- 
menls of art^ espechLlly on the siivcr coins of Asia .^tinDr Iknown as 
£'rr/£^Ae?/7\ rhcjLTT/<j is represented with its lid hnlf raised and the serpent 
escaping ffom iL Cp^ also Clement of Aleitajidria^ TW/rtr//, il 33. fk 
Potter. Further^ the whs employed in the m^'steriea of the 
Cabin, and in them Et appears to have contained an image of rb toe 
AioiaWi- af&3Lav. See Clement of Alexandria, iL 15^ p, r6, cd. 

Potter: Nicolnus Uamoscenus, in Frajpn, NisL fJrrirr. ed. Miiderp p. 
jKS. Ot% the Tn>^i: dj/ft, see Otto JaJm, ^Die ristn tnyydcB,* Fffrmrj, 
3 (1869)^ pp. 317-334; Fr, Ivenormant, aitide ^ Cista in 

Uaftmbcix ^tnd Saglio^s i/ir Arfligm'f/f. 

25. S. lit the Hiad there is a reference to Arlan etc. See 

xxiiL 346 

25. 1 o, Mne; U tcrally ** like jtnanfr.^ in celourr" As to the mearir 
ing cif sec fMbig^ Iku AtjmmscJi^ Epos^ p* foi The 

w^ord includes iapii tJie uUminarine blue pn^uetd by pulverising 

lapis liLsuh\ and smalt or a glass paste coloured blue with copper ore or 
cobalt to iinitate ^apis lasuli. To the palace at Ttrt'ns dierc w'hs found 
an alqdiastcr frieJic adorned witli this blue glass paste. See above^ voL 
3. p. 237 j SchlEtmnnn^ Tlryns, p. 384 sqg .; Schuchhardi^ 
Ausg^rtjAungmj^ 144 sg. 

25 . I a sanctuary of the Boy Aeseuln-Fios. On the right banh 
of the Ladon, about half a mlk below Thetpusa, is a ruined church of 
St, Athanasius, w'hich contains some fragments of columns. Possibly 
the chapel marts the Site of the sanctuary of Aesculapitis, See Leake, 
Mmoj 2. pp. 99 103 { Cttrrius, l. pi 371. 

25 . II. the ac^cotmt which I faire etc See ii. iG. 4. 

25. 13+ a river Tuthooi TEus is the river of which, 

dosving westward ihrnugh a pleasant valley. Mis Into the Ladon on the 
left bonk of that river. The bed of the Tuthoa is wide and stony, show- 
mg that the stream, though shallaw' in summer, muat be latgc and rapid 
in winter. Sec Leake, 3, p. 94 sg. ; Bobla)ep PtL'Asr^Aes^ p. 

I 36 I Curlius, Fdep^ 1. p. 369 \ L. Ro&s, Pdssit, p. n 2 sg. 

25 . J 3 . Podimn plain'% This is the green plmn qn the left bank 
of the Lndqn between the river qf (the Tu±oa) and a brook 

which joins the LaJup luw’cr thtwii. Set t.Tel 3 , /Etferasy ff/Afer^a^ 
p. 117 j CuTtius, Pdip. I. p. jfjg t Bursian, G^gr. 2. p, 256 note 3. 

25 , 12, At thfi point where. The Greek is KutfoV*. This use of 
ttaOm w not noticed in LiildcU puct Scott's Grtck Lexicon, but il Ls 
common in Pauganias. See vi. 20, eo ; vl 2 j. |; viL ab, 3 ; vii, ay, 
13 ; viiL 38, j } viiL 31- 1 t 4 * - 3 ' ^ 4 ia. 

13, 3 KaSoTi in this sense is followed by a genitive. Pausonios also uses 
the word in Its cofflrnon signification of > just ai/ See viti. 4 u B. 

25. I 3 , the Isle of Crowii. Just before joining the Alpheus the 
I^-idnn divides into two, or sometimes three, arms„ enctosing a flat ddia 
about a qumter of a mik in cicxximferencc^ on which plane-trees grow. 
This is the Ule of Crowi, Asr Pmisauias says (g 13) that the Ladpn. 
hod DO island os big a ferry-hoatp die [sk of Crows wtmld seem to 
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hav^ iiicrtastd since his imic ; as the soJl of the tsIaDd ia alluvial, this 
tuay Well luLve liap|icued. Or tlie rh'er may have bcim high when he 
visit&d it. Thus when Leake was af Thelpuia there vratt two klAnds 
in the ns'Cr, each ahciut 30a at 400 yanls in length, hut when L. Ki±ss 
visited the place he intmy small islamls, but rctnnrked that 

when the river was at its usual height the number of the Islands might 
be much less. When I was at TLielpusa in October 1895 t saw ^etciaJ 
blonds LD the river uhich w^ere certainly larger than feir^^-boals. And 
between Tbelpusa and Heraea 1 tras'ersed several such bbinds in the 
riv'er and saw many mare (see abme, pu =90). 

GeTlp fff fAn p. 115 ; .Wna, J. pp. go, toj ; 

L* pPp lojp i ts. ; CuTlIiJJ, U p. Vls^cTp Eriuri^ntJt£VM^ 

p, 463 ; Barsbo^ ^ p^ ; Wy«, a, p. 76. 

13- There iti indeed no fkirar river either m Greece or in 
foreign land. Leake says of the Ladun : It is the handsomest river 
in the Peninsula, by Jta depLh^ its rapid, cveu, unfading course, and its 
beautiful banks; compiared to it the others ore rocky or sandy tnrrents " 
(Sfffrra^ 3 , [X too)* Odl writes that the river ^“meritsall that Ims been 
Aaid in prake of its scenery ” a/ tA^ J/piv^i, p. 1 20), Beul^ 

says: ** To follow up the Laden Croiu Heraea to irs seurccs h a de¬ 
lightful jpumeyn n . ^ A beautiful rivcf, fresh springs, tufted forests, grecu 
meadowA, gentle bills, baunding guatSy flowcTS and perfumes in ohitiiid- 
ance ; the imagination has nothiug more to desire^ and however preju¬ 
diced wc may be against the tnidltional insipidities, wc allow ourselves 
to be disarmed by so many charms and recuguise the Arcadia of the 
poets. The scene shifts at every step. Now the river runs by fair 
meadows and fruitful fields, enclosed by hills shaded with pLue-trecs ; 
and in contrast to this smilmg landscape we see riamg iu the distance 
the snowy^ peaks of Ml OIquos. Now on a bare hithaide you will see a 
chapel with soiiie ancient stones, some figments of columns^ the whole 
shaded by trees that are nearly dead wi th age. Agoitii, a mst oak-wood 
follows the river atid the mountains that border it, and so thick, so 
unbroken is die forest tliat, seen from a height, the trecoups appear to 
form a prairie sur fe p. 141 j^f.) Cp. Curtios, 

/VA^. I. p. 36S : Vischcr, Ewizfncnmj^efi^ p. 461. Certainly the great 
wooded gorge of the Ladou miibs with ibe very dnest scenery of Gieece 
and of Europe. 

The modern PdopcmnesiaiiA regArd the luidon as the tnnin stream 
of the Alpbeos, giririg the uoiue of EAufiffihia (a Corrupti-on. of AJphciis} 
to it instead nf to the southern bmneh which waters the great plain of 
> 1 egiiJapoliA^ And they seem to be right in regarding the Ladou as 
the main stream in so far oa relates to the bfwiy of WAtcr which it brings 
down. When J tm%ielled in Arcadia m the airtuinii of iStSJ the scanty 
stream of the upper Alpheus in the plain of Megalopolis contTasted 
strongly with the volunre and spttd of the Ladon even at its source, as 
wt hod seen it a few days before. The upper Alpheas, before its 
junction with the Ij^Ldon, is now called by the natives the mrer of 
Cp. I^eoke, /.r. ; PhiEipp^n, fc 4^7. Dio 
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Chr^rsttstorn tells us that in tis time tht couflUy Uutnigh ^^liidi the 
Ladon floMi=d wus tuaitihiUjited (6?r. Tnisin. yoI. 3 , Pr p, ed, Dindorf)^ 

2^1 t. Tlic; ajiclctit Htracn d^rcupi^ti a broad platE^ti 

un the Hght bank nf the Alpheus, a little to the soulh-wcal uf the 
modecifl villiig^cs qf Jmnncj [Arttnai^ and Awmwlpifri. On the 

north the pltitean is bounded by ^ ery low hilEa or Kldchcks of bmwn earth 
dotted Yn{h trees. On the KHitli it iLlnpes steeply to the Aipbeus, i^ hidi 
in one place advances close to the foot of the slope, hut m another rrtfres 
from it^ leaving a stiretch of level gcinind beEweeo the slope and the 
waier^s edge. Here, on this slrctdi of Jlat ground beside the livefp were 
no doubt laid out the avenues described by Pausnnias. The boundaries 
of the plateau on the east and west are farmed by two glens or golHes^ 
the Sides of which are overgrown with bushes ; the eastern of the two 
glens is tlie deeper. The surface of the plateau is now occupied, partly 
by vineyards, partly by bare stony helds. Scattererl dver it aic ma.H&ts 
of unrient potsherds of the plain un painted sort, and these aire almost 
the only vestiges of antiquity which rernnined on the site in [895, the 
year of my ^^sit Id Hcraea, On the edge of the plateau o^'erluoking the 
liver there is a small plqjfnim of earth which bears the nanio of 

(“Old Church^), But die chtEndi which presumably once 
stood hcie^ and which may perhaps have occupied the site of an andeni 
temple^ has wholly disappeared; out h stone of it is left. About 3ao 
yards or so to the east of this spot, also no the brow of the plateau, is u 
small piece of Roman r>r R>'zantine vi'nll, built of rubble with a facing of 
brickwork; it is only a few feet long and a fiaot or iS inches high. A 
few more inE3pTiificaj]t remains of w^alls of die iatne style are 10 be seen 
lower down, im the steep stony slope w'hich dwiries the plateau from the 
bed of the river. The remitins may be some 3 JO yards from the 
Alpheus and about 150 feet ahovc iL They Cnn^isst of twn ur three 
sina!! pieces or nnlE built of rubble but faced on each sidewldr brick¬ 
work. 'The bricks are flaqand then; is, mortar or concme between ench 
course of them. Such ate af] the andcni remains that E was able to 
find on the 5i£e of Hemca. Earlier in the century the mins were 
more considcrabltT but they were probably pulled dnwm tn furnish build¬ 
ing materials for the neighbouring villages. Remains of the andent 
diy-walls were to be seen both at the eastern and the western ends of 
the plateau. At the eastern cud, towards the itollagc af 
the w-hEI ran from nortli (□ south and was built in a &trly reguiar style. 
On the slope between the plateau and the river might be seen some 
remains of baths built of bricks, with here and therr a patch nf stucco. 
Tliese may have been the baths mentiuneil by Pcuisanliis, and the few 
small pieces of walls which still «iat on the slope may haw belonged to 
them. Lower don'll, pamlEel to the river, might be tniced a ruined wall 
built of blocks of ctmg tumcmie t It pmbably supported n terrace. 1 n 

the church of St John were to be seen some fhqi- 

ments of columns of ihell-lLirrestonet about 20 inches in diameter* 

Built into a wall in the village of JofxnxKs Is an Lnscription 

rocordidg a dedication by a certain Timar^ls to the sons of ActcnhtpLUS 
rjt fTunvjr/. j p. i9o). 'fhe inscription is 
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of Interest as provitij^ that the 9 oti& of Aescubpios were wor^hiplwd at 
Hcmta_ Gp- V;va^ Hu a6, 

The 5 ittialicii:i df H^mca Is pleasinjfp Lhaugh ia no way itrikiiig. The 
^■alley of the Atpheua is here broad aad open. Across the lii ctp on its 
soiithcm sidCf ts aa expanse of gteen kveS gtound sprsolcTcd with msta, 
stretchEng iiw^ay to a Line of round bushy hilLs, shaped like gigunde mole- 
hills; beyond wkidi rise higher mouatnlni in the south. High blue 
mountains aim Ixikiud the \-icw-s up and dgwo the brood vniky on ihc 

coat :Lnci suutlvwcsL 

|,^*ak-e^ lyirreOi. a. p. 91 jtiy. ^ Gcfl^ fttifUJwrj sff iA£ ^‘bWiTp p. 1 ; 

BobUye^ p. I ^ ; CmuEia, t r p. 

a. 4^1; Wyie, PtU/vHnaHJ, 1 . p. JO (with a. view of the valley -rif 
ibc AlpheiLi] I huEiLEan, 2. p. 2^6 ■ BaEilekcyr,^ p. 312 ; 2. 

Tlie dty of Heraen mis foiiuded by the Spiu-bm king Cleombrotus or 
CLconymus; the people had pre^kmsly dwelt dispersed in nine village* 
or townships (Stmbo; viiL p. 317 )- Strabo mentions Hemca (vUL p. 
38 8) tn the ii 3 l of Arcadi.Tn towns whirh in his time had ei ther vani;5hed 
or left but small traces of ihetnseLv^ behindn liut Strabo hod nut 
travelled in the interinr of PcToponnesiiSp and his testimony dues not 
weigh against that of Pnusauias. 

On a bronie tablet, brought from Glytupia in iii| by Sir W, GcII, 
and now in the nrittsh Museum, is inscribed a treaty of alliance for lotj 
years between Tfemeu and ELis, The msudption Is believed to date 
from the second half of the sixth cctiturj* B.C. Ste C. L G. Sn. a r ; 
Ancifiti Imfripfwm iff Pft/fjA dfkmrwp l^art iL p. 14, No. 
civil. ; Roeltl, /. ij. Nd> i id ; Cauer, Dr/£tfMS Inn-r^ GmfrJ^ No- 35^!; 
Hkks, Gr^ft kijfaf'. fftsirr. No- B; Roberts, Grn^ No^ 391; 

Lhe No. q, 

Tlic wine of Hemea was said to make men mad and wumcn fruit¬ 
ful (Tbeophrastas, //uA //awA ix: iS. I Op whem for ^H/aiicA^ and 
f^TiVi^inr we should read and T-ixi^iWus ; Athenneus, t p. 31 f ; 

Aclinn, Mtsi. xiit 6 ; KLiny, Aif/, Aj!r/. idv, T tfi). Vlneyanls, as we 
have secn^ iinw occupy part of the site of the undent city- As to the 
mtidern wine of the place Leake ^yi: ** A sweetish ted wine is still 
made here, Mid it has more Savour and body than almoit any wine I 
have met with in the Monea. In snffideul qtiantiiicsj thetefore, it might 
produce for a lime ouc of the tfTects ajidently attiibutctl to the wine of 
Heracn 4 05 to the other, its reputation at least is gone: and certainly 
the pticir wnmea of Arcadia nexxr drink of ii for the sake of the drtucs 
ascribed to ft by ihe anoents^ (Leake, J/jffvu, 92 

26 . 2+ Dajuaretna of Horaeo. bee v. 8. 104 vi lo- 4 t il 7. 7* 

26 . 3, fliieS:lL forlonga twenty fiirlongs. These measnre- 

ments are perfectly accurate {Leake, 3 - p. 92; L. Ross* Prised, 

p. 107)- As to the junction of the Erymanthus with the Alpheus sen 
above, note ou vi 21, 3., 

The first sight J End of the EriTnanthus, neater its source, among 
the niEMintalEis of northern Arcadia^ k one of the scents that dwell in 
the nietnory. We bad been travetllng for hourj through the thick oak- 
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wbicb ™ver lli^ outtyio^ slopes and spura of Mount Erynranihus 
on iho 50 uthr vfcbcn suddenly! cmciEinff from the forest, we looked dawn 
intu a long ifalley, thrmij^h wbitU dnwed^ btitn'c^n hillj wDodcd to theit 
summits^ a shimafr rivtr, the EiymantliuML. At the far end of tbe valley 
high blue TuounUPn^ dosed the The scene, arched by the brighi 

Cireek sky, was itidccd Amidi;aru 

!Z6h 3- the gT^Te of OoroebuBH Aa to ConoebLiEp v. S, 6. On 
the right (iirest) bank of the En'^inanthus, where it joins the jMpheus, 
there is a cchlassaJ tmnulus or harrow^ whieh L. RdSs took to be the 
jginve of Coroebus. Ltut as ibe ^ktradiaos placed tlte boundary at the 
Er^Tnanthiis, whereas the Eleans placed it at the grave nf Coroclms, h 
IS cltiir that ttiic grave of ConJchns must have laia farther from Elis and 
nearer to JJeraea tliaji the EryittanLliiiSp in other wutds it must have 
hero sast (not uesl) nf the ETymanlhus, The tcmiulus in question was 
partially c-xcavated in iSas I m it were foand a number of siiiall corn- 
pan nieots bttlh of stone, and contaLaing ashes, boners, charred potsherds 
etc: See L, Ross, p. 107; td^ IVamifmjjgrnj 1* p, tgi f77.; 

CtirtioB, 1. pu 367 s Vischer, iLrrnnttrtfrtj^cH^ p. 462 i^. t Wysfr, 

PrAifi, =. p. 77 rf7. 

26 , A little town. Allph&ra. The roins of Aliphcja occupy the 
summit of a high isolated hill or mountain on the south em side of the 
^aJlcy of the Alpheus, about tvro hour^ ride to the south-east of <hc 
%-il[agc of To reach them fridm Hctaea wc ford the AlphcUii, 

which Is hero a broad shallow itteani of dear water, and roHow the 
south bank of the river westward. Opposite the junction of the Ladon 
with the Alpheus the p^th strikes soHthi«inl op bill ; we ascend a 
ahftllow glen and tlieu the bare or bushy slopes of the lower hills. 
Finally passing through a long green Jane and vmej'ards wc reach the 
^nllagc of which rises steeply amoug trees on the uonhum sinpe 

of tJie higher hill% with hnc vIowtb ov^er the valley of the Alpbetis to the 
lofty mountains of northern Arcadia. From the path ascends 

south ^eastwurd among the hills, and wc cotne in view of the high hill 
uT Alipherp, on our left (to the east)^ separ^iied from us by some lou'er 
heigiits^ To rcadt die foot of the hill it is necessary to make n mthcr 
Ifmg detour to the south and east. The time fnim Herein to Allpheta is 
about four hours and a half 

The hill or tnouTitam of Aliphera Is high and isolated, sloping away 
steeply on all sides. Its summit forms n ruther luurtaw ridge^ which is 
highest on the snuth and descends slightly and gradually in slopes and 
lermces to the nonlu The Itngch of the ridge may be from a third to 
half a mile. Iti greatest breadth liajrdly exceeds too yards^ and to^ nTds 
its northern end Qic ridge capers to a kniiwdge. The highest part, 
nt the south end, was dearly the acropohs, and had Its separate foitifica- 
tioUi, which are m finr preserv'ndnrL They formed a quadrangle about 
64 paces long from north co south, with a dlminuMng breadth nf 
66 paces at the south end, and of 29 paces nt the north end. Frotn tbe 
middle of the north side of this small acropolis there projects a square 
tower built of massive nia^nry. Its walls are 4 feet thick, and are 
standing to a height of seven and eight courses, or about 9 feet and 
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mure. Of the other frkitificaiJDns nf the citadel the sotjthem wall is the 
best prescrii'cd, Ie is about 66 paces Innij, otid is standiiig in places to 
a heiEhl of sevxn and ei-^ht cemr^es (aboin 9 and lo feet). The masonry 
k OTi the whote 4Liiidranguiar, with polyt^mial pieces hen: and then- 
Same of the hlocka arc large ; one nf them, towards the eastern end 
of the waJl^ is nearly 6 feet high by j feel broad On the other sides 
of the acropolis the remEuns of the walls are much leas considembk. 
Their UiickrMS vt^ abaiit 9 fecL in the middle of the acropolis, the 
surface of whidt is strewn with coarse, red, unpainied potsherds, there 
are hotoc doabtfid traces of foundaiioos, 

Immeidiiitcly'outside of the wuthem wuK of llie aoropoLia h a nirrow 
terrace at a aliijfhtljr lower level than the iicropolis. It was stipponcd 
on tic aouth by a wall now mostly mtnons, but which at the west end li 
still about 5 feet a inches thick, and is standing to a height of three or 
four courses, or about j f«t at the most, for a distance of i6 paces. On 
the terrace, both at its easteni and western ends, there are fcttiains of 
foundation-walls aansisting of sr^uared blocks laid in straight rows ; but 
only the upper surfaciqs of the stones appear above ground. Jhe 
Western foundation-way h ahout 6 pact^ long. 

The whole of the suiiuiiit of the ridge was probably endased by 
fartilicatian walh j hot nf these noils the jmiiinin&, outride of the small 
adropolis, oro samly, Scainc pieces of them [oay be seen on the soiith- 
weiiam brow of the hiU. Hero are lemolns of a piere of wall with a 
(juadrangubr tower projecting fwum it. The wall Is 6 feet 7 inches 
thick, and is well buiJt of large bEocks an the outer and inner fhces, 
while the core as constructed of smaller stones, The blocks are roughly 
polygonal, and the masonry is irregular. The tower measures =4 feet 
on the face, and projects ^ feet 3 inches from the curttiln* IE is stand¬ 
ing tp a height of sia courses^ or about S feet. The stone of which the 
fojnlhcatinn^ aire bntlt seems to be a grey limestone; it Is tbe native 
rock of the hill^ as may be seen by the numerous roefcs of this sort 
which crop up un the surface at the northern end of the ridge, A 
little to the north nf these ruins are two smaller piects of the furti- 
hcadon-wall. One of them is about 9 paces Eung and 3 feet 6 inches 
liigh- 

1 he ridge^ a§ 1 ha^-c said, descends slightly from south to north in a 
series of Eertaces and slopes. The northern end of the highest of these 
terraces (the ttrmce imnihedktdy north of and below the acropciliB) 
fuiTned into a platfortn anificiaMy siippnrTcd on ■a-olls of stpinred blocks, 
of which a few ore still in position, A temple may have smod on this 
platform. Indeed on its western aide there nre foundations forming a 
«ght angle 7 paces long fmm east to west by e or 9 paces Jong from 
north to south. Probably the twa sanctuaries of Aesculnplus and 
.Athena mencioned by PansanJos stood, one on the tenace to the nurth, 
and the other on the terrace to die Botilh, of the acropolis. 

To the north of the platform which 1 have described may be seen 
the remains of the northern fortification-wall crossing: the ridge from 
cast to west. Though ruinous^ it exists to some eirtent in whole 
length. At its eastern end the wall ts standing to a height of four 
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coujTses ; tlie mosCFttr)- is here itiyghly' quodmngukir. Towards the west 
the w^ll is standlag to a. height uf iix toiir9££- 

Bcyand this northern wall the ridge runs northivard ibr a coosldei:- 
able My (abcwiL five miTmtcs* waik)^ growing gradcmlly lower and 
Tuunower. This Qomhem extreinity yvtti outside of tlic furtihoa^ 
tioosp at least of the main fortihcalLDnSf for Lti fact on the west side 
of this part of the ridge thcni are some reniaijts oT mII. ^Fhe 
cKtreme Dorthera point of the ridge is centered with sharp naturni limc^ 
stone rti<ks, the same rock of wliich the walk are builL Here the ridge 
faJJs away abmptly into a very deep glen on the north'westj in the 
direction of JCotAaI. 

From the citadel, and indeef! from the whole sumniit of the ridge, 
there is a magniheerit \icw over the valley of the AlphioiEs for miles and 
miles. Ail the inotintains of nunhero Arcadia am spread out like a 
pofionimHi; and through the broad vaJIty that Inierv-enes between them 
and the height on whidi wc stand the AJpheas is seen winding far away 
and far below. The air blows fresh and sweet on the height^ and the 
peacefulness^ the stillness, the remoteness from the world of this hide 
mountajct-ciLidel rcttiind cnic ij-rraisribly of Keats's lines in the *^Ode to 
a Grecian G m ; 


^Vliat Httlc toWa by rirer or sen -shDre^ 

Or liKFulltsifi^bnilt idlh pcacc&tl otndel, 

Is caiptkd of this folk, ibis pious menu 7 

Thus fhr I ha^-e described the situation and nrms of Aljpbcra as I 
observed them on visiting the place, 7 th October 1^9^^ Leake baa 
also dcsoibcd thrm, and as he appears to have seen some remains 
which escaped, me I will ^bjoin bis description. According to him the 
nlins are now called the Castle of He says: “The hill of 

A'^reTT'ijErcr is surrounded on the eastern and partly on the nonheru ii g d 
Bouihefn sides by the torrent of It has a tabular summit about 

300 yards long in the direction of east and west, Tor> yards broad, and 
surnmnded by remains of Hellenic walls. At the fidCLth-eastcra angle, a 
port rather higher lhan the rest formed a keep to this fortress ; it was 
about 70 ^'aids long^ and half as much broadL The cntmnce appears 
to have been in ihe iniddle of the eastern wall, between two square 
towers, nf vi^hich that to the left only now remains, Seyond this longer, 
in the same direction and just lielow the eastern wall of the keep;, a 
lower terrace still retains some fntindaticiiii of a temple, fDgether with 
portions of the s^hafls of columns not duted, u feet 2 inches In diaineter. 
There are remaliu of another temple, with some fragments of CDlnEnns 
of the same dimensions^, tonrajd^ the western extremity nf the outer 
fortress, near the brow of the height The whole lumimt k taipeted 
with Et linp dose turf, as usual or the ;\jcad]an hills, where the atmo* 
5>phere is generally sufticiently moist, cren in Sommer^ to maintain the 
vereliite and to furoish an excellent pasture far 5bce|it I descend from 
the hill on the northern side throUKh some fields of wheat full grawTi, 
but quite green; in the midst of which I find snme large fiat stones 
accurately cut, w^hich apparently formed port of u ceJling. A little 
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farther on if a aortn:(? of watcr^ Fmm ihence^ after ninding^ raiiinii ihe 
^Eem side of the hih to nr^asn the road to Faitiir£, I find the foundii- 
lions of one of the j^tes of the lower city. This part of the fonifixation 
was tlafifeed mih lowem, of whidi there are the remains of two or three, 
toge tiler with conaidcrahle pieces of the intermediate t^Tills on tlie 
western sidtj where the ^rDiind h very rooky and ovcr^frxiwn with 
bushes. The masonry is in general of the second order, atid has 
suffered much from time and the exposed sthialioiL'' ft wilE be ohsen ed 
that what Lealte calls the eastern side of the hiU J kiEI ihe southern ; 
and what he calls the western I call the northeiTL The trend of the 
hilt is perhaps rather from aeuth-cast to north-west than from south to 
north or from east to w^t. 

In 2 T 9 0-Ci Aliphera Wi^as captured by a Macr^onian army utider 
King Philip V. The assault took place at sunrise on a bright tnoming. 
Polybius, who records the event {iv. yg), kijt that the town stmkl on 
"a hilt that is pnxipElous on all sidea, and to which the approach is 
more than lo furlongs long,” 

s« 2 . pp, 71-So ; tietl. .!/«-«, pp, ni; 

iJohlsye^ L, Rom, AViot, p. ips if. * Cqitius^ l 

P" Jfio t Buzskn, p, Bnedckur/ p, J17 ; jtS'wj.il?. AkurjT^, i 

P 

An irtsaiptiorii frHjnd at Olympia in 18S4 seems to refer tci certain 
dispules between Ahpliera and Heraea (/?/> vtm Of/mfit'a, 

No. 4S), In this mscription the name of the town appears m Afipheita 
and the name b so spelt on coins (Head, //u/ma 
nvwcnffft, p. 355 ; Ca/a/c^i! n/ in Mr UnfuA Museum- 

/V/dj^jtjTdCJurj, p, ] 4), 

26 . 6. SeiiB LflchBatee {‘brought to bed % f^anoFka hasdftsciibed 
some mnnurnents which he suppo&es to represent Zeus about lo bring 
forth Athena m of the Beriio Academy, 

i SSJi PP-4J-50) 

26 . b. a fotmtaln wMch they call Tritonla. On ths nordi^eastcm 
aide of the hill nf Aliphera, Txake obscrveij a spring which he thought 
might be the one ancientEy EtaJlcd Tritonk {Afurea^ 3, pp, 79), 

28. 6. thn legend of the nvtr Tiitoii. See k. J2* 7- 

36 . 7 - The imago of Athem etc. Polybius tdls ns (iv, y8) th.'it 
the Image stood tm the sunimit of the hiih and uus remarkable for Its 
SIM and beauty j the people of the town enuki not tell by whnm or on 
what occasion the image had been dedicated, but they agreed that it 
was a masterpiece of art, besides being of the very largest sijc. According 
to Pr>iybius, the image was by the scidplors Hypaiodorus and Sosiiatmi, 
As 10 Hyp^iEodorus, see note on s. sa 4. Sostmtus may be either the 
sadpior tncnricmed by Pansnnias ^wbere (vl. 9. ^ with the noteV or 
lEOM probably the nepEiew of Pyihagums of Rhe-gium (Pliny, Air/, 
icrxiv. 60). 

At the villas of PAaHan\ nbwit 2 fmiles south of Aliphera, CoL 
Lealic pinthaacd an intafflio on onyx, leprestminj Athena armed 
with spear and sbidri, and clothed in a short tunic which hung in 
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folds oi-er a mbe (Jiai reacihtd w bcr fccl. Th-e deatj^s is of 
tilt tacst period Koimd the dgure ts tngtaved Uac word A1‘'H2£1- 
JIOAIA^ (*of her who nilc* the city-), fraci whiek Leakt infi:rn:d 
that tiie figuft represented ihe ccilrts:$al statue by Hypatodorus. See 
Leake, AfjmHj 2. p. 8 q, 

2fi. 7; they aaoi£ce first of all to the Ily^tcher. Cp^ v. 14. t 
noie. 

26. Si Oq the road &om Horaea to Me^lopolia is Mela^nea? 
etc. The iriDdcm mute fmm Heraea fZ/rf^rW to Megalapalia 

{^Miih probahlf culndde^ ^irly with the ancient route, keeps 
along the right bank of the Alpbeus, passing thmugh or near the 
vi] luges of Aajtflwnr/Zfr, S/n>Ha^j Ttjfloi's^ ^tTv/aS£ira£im\ and 

AuiivUf crosats the Gorlytiiiia river by bridge some way IhIow 
G ort)^ (see below), and follows the left bank of that river to 
from which she road goes southward over ihe plain to Meg^npoJiti. 
The ttme frtiiii Heraea to A^ti7ytii£^ is about hours^ and ihe time 
from to ^tcgalopolis is about 2^ hours^ Between Heraea 

aud Ki*7y/i£f/iii thtre afe renubis of antiquity, which may be identihed 
W'ith some of the places mentinned by Puusanios, It is, therefore, 
neccjssarj' to dcHinibc briefly the route nnd the andent remains. 

From Heraea the route goes eastift-arti, following the right bank of 
the Ajpheus at some little distance from the river. We cross the beds 
of aevcral strvami that take their rise in the ncLgbboiiring raountainsi 
tmvEfiie a pLateau planted with olives, and reach (in 38 minutea fitsm 
Hentcn) the village of Arm^fn\ From this village the direct route to 
imu BOtith-caiitward to the village of JCaJ^ifurvihi^ distant 
about i| hours from lEistcaEl of fnlJowing it, howtv6rr+ w'O 

strike eastward from AmiJtin in order to vkit an nneient acropolis. 
Wc ftscend a rocky tnountatu, mss a rarine* and come to the meeung- 
place of two brooki. Just above the meeting of the brooks rises a 
steep hill, on the top of which the ancient remains arc toi be seen. The 
time from to the ruios is l| hours. Not far from the ruins is 

the Iktlc village of from whidi a tocrenh <Jry in sununer, 

flaws down to the Alpheus. That the suiumit of the steep hill was 
occupied by an ancient ocropolix is proved by the remains uf w^dls built 
in regular courses. At the extreme aouth-Trest point, where the hill is 
highest and is bounded by a rocky piedpEce^ there are remains of w^ails 
W'liLch apparendy enclDsed a sacred preemet j for within the area are 
foundations which seem to he those of a temple. 

From rhe acTupolls, in order to regain the route to JCaty/ii^na^ we 
descend on tlie sauth.wxst side, cross a ravine, on the farther side of 
which may be observed a cave in the steep rocks at the fool of the 
acropoltB, and follow the cultivated vullcy of the stream south-wesrw-aid 
to the village of The time from the acropolis to the 

village is about nn hour. Reiuiniug the route to we come, 

in 15 miitiutts from A'^^A'm/ifd, to a w'ooded ravine, cros^ It, and 
come, in 1 3 mlnutefi more, to another wooded ravine. Here there ti a 
copinu^ spring forming a stream which falls into the Alpheus hard by^ 
At live spring there is a large quadrangular baiJdmg of Roman date. 
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rtKifbd with a htmi spherical bnck vaull decDr^cd with siuccq wid 
some tandem palntin^^s. Part nf the vaulted racif has fallen m j the 
soil in the ravine luts risen as high as the springing of the x-au(t; and 
in the interior the floor of ihe bijiiding ts iS behes deep m water fh^m 
the neighboLirtng spring. Yel the edifice m med m a chnrdi. and 
Services ane performed in it tt seems to be only m August that the 
atieain dries op zmd the buiiding is free of water. Beside tliis vaulted 
edifice is another less conspicuous niio^ said to be the reinuina of a 
Roman bath. The too copious spring has griven to ihim spat the name 
at (* ex-11 floii"*). 

Pnrsubg our way, wc pos^s^ irt half an hour from the 

villas of A'tf^cpru, situated an a height a little to the left feast) nf the 
pat^ Farther on the voJley of the Aipheus contracts, the le^Tl gmund 
which has hlthcrta skirted it un both banks disappears^ and we reach 
die lower end nf the deep narrow gorge through which the river flows 
from Idle upper plain of Megalopolis to the low er valley or champaign 
country of which Heniea was the chief dty b antiquity. TIic river 
enters dlls bug gorge at Our route leaves the flat ground 

by the river and ascends to ihc village of Posing un the right 

sex tral taxes which give the place its name. TTlie timie from 
to Ttyfi^tf is about haurs^ Our way now lies tbrongh bare tnoim- 
tains, but the gmurid about Tiyfiatfi is cultimted, and wild pear-trees 
grow here and there. About a miJe beyond the village a very fine 
spring rises under a shady phtne-iree to the left of the njad. It forms 
a stream which fluws down,, past a milli into the deep narrow rueJej’ bed 
of the AJpheua. Boon ofreni-ards we pass on the right a wooded hilip 
the sumnut of which is crowned with die mins of an undent Greek 
fortreas. The hill overhangs the right bank of die Alpheusi on the 
oppasite or left bank of the river lies the village of The ancient 

walls of the fortress have been repaired in later times, yroui here a 
rick of i { hemr^ brings us to the sm-ili village of 
opposite which on the western hank of the Alpheiis is the dlLogu of 
Ln 7 *£/a^ at the foot of a high conspicuous moLiniaiq. From ^au/a- 
SoT^a^ifti we have a chiiice of routes to We may descend 

south.'w'estw'ard mto the deep bed of the Alphcus^ follow- it up to its 
junction with the Gortyncus river^ then turn up the gten of the latter 
river and follow Its right bank for a mile or so ti]| we ciJEue to a stone 
bridge, by which wc cross the river. The time from J^ou/a^SimiJhnj 
to the bridge is about 2? hours. From the bridge a veT>’ nigged stony 
path, aacendirig cxmtinuidJy^ leads first along the left bank of the Gnrty 
nius river, and then along the glen of the Alphetts to The 

rime from the bridge to AVy/r«wri is i hour and lo nunutes. By the 
other route froro £^u/it-Sarfi^iifi\ mstead of descending south-west Intn 
the glen of the AJpLeua, we keep on eastward through the iiiDunUins to 
a small village standing among corn-fields on a little terrace 
surroLinded by barren mountains. About a mile from the xiilage are 
the ruins of Gortys (see beloxv, p, 307 From wc descend 

by a steep rocky path to the bridge over the Gortynluat bevottd which 
the path to is the same ns befurt 
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From Jk^itytama^ piLniun^ our iftiiy lo MegnJap4:3]Ls, we descend 
sdtithwnnJ to ^ stone bridj^e vthici]^ tudcd on 5 sk an:h^ spoits the 
Alpheus ac die puint where the river enters it^ deep And narrow ^oi^e. 
Against one of the piers of the bridge^ on the north side, U bulk a lin^' 
chapel, reached by steps fmm tlie bed cif the river. From the time that 
Kve cross the brid^'t our way hes entirely throtijjh the great plain of 
MegaEppolts, encircled on ah sides by mountains of varied and picturesque 
outlines. Vineyards and mabe-tieltls ocinipy the plain, whldi Is cTtursed 
from east to w'cst by sevdol low bare downsv In t| houra finDm 

wc rc-crosa the .\lpheus by a ford to its right bank. The river 
here is broad and shaltow, and iis bonks nre low. In an hour from 
fording the Alpheus we epuss the broad stony, sometimes almost water¬ 
less, bed uf the Heli&son, and ascending it for a abort way reach the 
theatre and other remains of Megalopolis. The time from A’^tiry/acna 
is about 3:^ hours The whole time from Hemea lu Megalopolis, without 
allowing for stoppages, is about 10 boors. 

Jt remajos to see if wc can identify any of the andcnt nuns 
between Hemen and A^ify/ii^Trn with the places mentjoned by Patisanias. 
The ruins at may well be those of Melaeneae j the abundance 

of running water here answers exactly to Patisanins's doacription of the 
place. If so^ the ruined acropolis at may be Iluphagium, and 

the stream which comes down the valley fmm it to join the ^Vlphcus 
may be the Buphagus. The distance of the acropoKs fmm 
agrees very well with the distance {40 Greek furlongs, ahout 4 1 miles) 
of Huphagium from Melneneac, Curtins Indeed supposed thac tfic niicLs 
at FiffitiAarj are those of the acropolis of Metaeiicae^ hut the distance 
between the tw^p places seems fetal to this ^'iew. Hie indent fortress on 
the right bank of iht Alpheus, near and opposite may be 

Majathn, which Fauianias dEacribes on the way from the springs uf the 
Bupbagujt to Gortys (viii. jy. 17), It is true dial the place is not on 
the itlialglit bne fmm the springs of the Buphagus (near Pafitjdh'j) to 
Gort>'5; but the andenl route from the oae place to the other, instead 
of crossing the mountaiTis in a bee-line, may have folJowE^d the longer 
bnt eiisier route described above. Cmtiu£, howc^Tr, identified the 
ruined fortress near Tiyfiivs with BuphaEiuirL, and the neighbouring 
stream with the Buphagus. 


See Ceti, |ip, 110-113+ Leake, d/^mra, 1. pp. 

66 jy.p 5 a ; 4fr, pp, 1-333! tu A/otm: 

Aniifft-iMr*, Stn/^nriFjf ete., par A. BidUel, i 32-34 1 Bohlayc, JP 4 riir/v^, 
tjp. 139, ifiti Cartioi, /V%*, i. pp. 355-3571 BuisifiiiT 2 . p, atfi; 

Fllihppsoap p. 96 


2&* S. it id wall supplied with nuudJig water. The Greek is fTSaxi 
St Kirmpp^iruir. The expression wems to imply a pl.icc with abumlance 
of springs^ nf wliich tbc mater sirred or trickled In rills along the 
gmUTld, Cp, vii. 26, Jl KorappitTa-f Tip rSari ; ipiii. 34. 6 

K<fTapp€iTa,i 5 f vSuTi. The phni20 ioems to be alw-ays used in a good 
sense {'watered,^ ‘ irrigand/ not 'flooded/ + btmdated'J* Compare 
the use nf tbc adjective Ka.TdppiToi in Diodorus v. 19. 3 7 uvtpj 
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maTiipftVTiW iffTi l'u/ 44 T 4 uiui^ Aiti! yXvK^ty fiSoiri, &i* itir <fV aimi- 

iT7iT€pa-j^ ym€Tai K-T-A, *^Tht 5 blc ii W^Ltjttrd witil rills and 
5wcet waters^ the witrct iicrt oiily of d^igtitfii) cnjoyiDent+^ elex Places 
like and the v'rlLii^e nf A/biJitisjn’iri {ucrt Psophls), where the 

water flows in Tnury riKs dawn the sipping grouinil+ might be desenbed 
by the phrase vdart Narappcirni^ 

27 . 3. The foliawiitff Ib a Hat of th^ cities etc. DiadDrus sax^ 
(av. 72} that the popolatiQTi cif -Megalopolis was drawn finm forty 
villages of tlie MaeoaLiaTis and Parriiasians. Eut the more prerisc emd 
dejadled acrount of Pansansas is to be prefetrecL Cp, Herthimif Ue 
A/fgii/i^h 7 iirut 3 i wvAuj j 4 fxa*fum rrfiaA/ictr (Lipsiac^ 

1893). F 13 W- 

27 . 5. Etltaeo. This tqvns ts not again nietiLioocd by Pausanias, 
and Ihe only clue which he gives to its situatTnn is that it was one pf 
the Majenaiian trnvns. A cleaner indication of its position is furnished 
by XenophotLp who tells iis that in 370 ac. King Agestbus^ marching 
aJ the head of a [.ncedaemonian anny from Kpatta to Man tineas c^vp- 
titred Kutaea, on Arcadian city on the border^ pf Laconia. He found 
only old men, women, and children in the city> for ail the men of militujy 
age had gone 10 join the Arcadian army which was mustering at Asen for 
the defence of >rantinca^ Having Tcpoired the walls of the town^ the king 
marched into the Tegeap plain, and advancing northw^ud encamped to 
the west of Mantlnea. On his return he again marched by Futaea. 
See Xetipphoitt v'i. 3. 12 and sr. Frtim this narrative we 

gather that Kutaea was In the c^lreme south of Arcadia^ 00 one of the 
militar)i’ lontcs frorn Sparta to the Tegean plain. Hence we may assume 
that it was in or oeax the plain of Asea, now called ihc plain of J^raftta- 
“srryji^ which is interposed between the niunh laqjcr plains of Megalopolis 
on tlie west and Tegea pn the east. Leake conjciztared that Eutaeu 
was at a village situated ip n hpllpw among steepiar heights 

abciuf 2 mites south-east of the ruins of Asta^ The flat rocky summits 
of the hUk here teemed to him suitable for the site of on andent town. 
But there appear to be no andent renmins at and Mr. W, 

Loriog has made it probable that Euloea was nut here, but near Putm/tij 
A neiglibnuring village distant about a mile to tlie south-east of 
AI P/iifJOii there axe vestiges uf antitjuity, intluding a nmrble Doric 
capital^ some blocks of andent masonry budt Into tlie chapel of iiagla 
Barbara^ and a nrunber of circular wells lined with small blocks of Sime- 
stone, without brick or mortax. A good many andent coins, mostly 
Rpman and Byiajitlne but Including some of the Arcadian and .Achaean 
Leagues, have been found in the Eelds close to dm village j and on the 
hill of St. Constantine^ which overhangs the vtUagr^ are some slig^ht 
remain^ of two Ibrtificatlcin-wails of unhtwxi stones, which in their con- 
stnirtion resemble tho^o of Scllosla (see ytat 3. p. 321% The hill is 
high^ and from its positiun cntmuonds the route from .Sparta into tlic 
.‘Viean pkin by the river-bed of the Euiotas. It was very natural, 
therefore, that Agtsilans tm his march to ^^notinea should have seized a 
place of such stTuicgic itnportanct. See Leake, J/sJrwi, 3. pp, 24, 31-33; 
W. Loringj m/ifUrTtiil 15 (1895)^ pp, 48-51. 
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27 . 3, SnmateuiiL In the bills .ibout 3 miles to the w-est of the 
modera is die village of Sc/iijrmi or It |j seen oti 

the left of the as you jjo fwm Trifio/iiia to /^atyfatr^ Ou a high 
stmuitk to the south-west of ihe villn^e there is a plateau artiheially 
levelled and ooi-ened with ruins, including inmains of poEygonaJ w atl< 
This may perhaps be ^umateum, Sumalia^ or iaiunetia, as Paiisanias 
elsewhere (viiL 3- 4; viiL j6. 8) calls It, See Leake, Merta, i. p, 
J1& j 2* pp. |i, 306 ; Bohlayt, p, L, Rg£^ 

p, ijoi Cnrtius, P^i^p. 1. pp, 315, 342 ; Bursian, 3. p. 

239, Cp. Stephaoiis Byt, j.®, ^t/Auno- 

2 7 . 3. the Entf-Miaiia, They appear to have occupied the hills dd 
the eaatem side df the plain of Megalopdlis, la the north of that city; 
perhaps they ouned also a pairt of the plain. Xenophon (vii' 
I. 39) speaks of Eutrol as if it were a tottrn rather than a tribe in 
d^ribing a victory gained in 367 B-a hy the Lacedaemonians under 
King ArchidamM over the Arcadians and Argives. The battle took 
place, Qccordbg to XenophoOt between Farrhasia, ^tedea, and Entream 
which interpreted by Leake to mean about 3 mslei north-nortb-west 
of M^galopolrs. See Bqhlaye, p. 167 ; Leake, AUr^^ ^ p, 

3 ia J?, I Bursian, Gep^r. 2. p. 335 jy, Cjjl Hesychitis, j.v, EC^rpm- 
01^ ; Stephanos s.v. p, i^g 

EiTpr;o-to^. 

27 * 3 - I^IfldennA, Onanmiu. These towns appear to be men¬ 
tioned by no other andent writer. Their sites an;; unkncrt^^ 

27 , 4. the Aegytians. This tribe occupied a district on the 
borders of Lyonia and Arcadia, extending frnm Belemiuii (iiL u, 3 
note) to Cromi {^'liL 34, £ note)^ both included, and consequently com¬ 
prising the northeru end of the range of Taygetus above the modem 
L£&ffifiirj\ together with the two vaUeys of the Thiua (viiL 35. 3 uotej 
and the Gatheatas (tiii, 34. 5 note)* Set Uiike, 3. p, 333 « 

Boblaye, PjfcA^r^j^ p. leg j Curtittfip Felifp, r. p, 392 j Bursian, 
G^gr. s. p. 241, 

2 r* 4- Malaga —^ LetlctriaiL Lcuctmm is mentioned by Thucy- 
didos (v. 54)^ who calls it Lenttra (cp. Flutajxh, 5), and saj-s 

that it was a place on the border^ of LaconJa and Arcadm, towards Alt 
Lycaeus. In 419 itc, a Lacedaemonian army under King Agis ttcardied 
fmm Sparta m Leuctrum, intending to ad^-ance farther, but evil omens 
mduced them to nstum (Thucydides, Ic.) From Xenophon (/////rjirVa, 
vL 5. 34) wo learn that Leuctrum was in a pass leading Lnlo Laamia, 
and that it was above MaJeatis, which wfts probably the ierritary of the 
town of Malaea here mentioned by l^usanLis, Hence both Molaea and 
Leucimni probably lay somewhere to the south of perhaps 

near the sources of the Cainion {.Vmi/if-pittamas) m in the pass which 
leads bnm. the head of that river valley across Mount Taygetus into the 
valley of the Eiimtas. It has been amjectured that itself 

occupies the site of Leuctrum. Some pieces of columns and other 
architectural fragments, which may easily have been brought from else¬ 
where, are to be seen in a church \ but with this exception there appear 
to he no ancient remains at The cJattrch in qttegrion was 

VOU tv - 
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converted inio a mDs^iie under tlie Turkiish dommifiii, bat oppaienily 
dates frum Byzantine times. The liltle town of ij-pn^^ari is situated 
very pirturesejudy on the northern wtrenuty of Memot Taygettis, whi^-e 
that great range subakJes Into the plam of Megalopolis. The houses 

dusteted on a narrow saddle or ridge at the foot of a steep rocky 
height crowned with the nams of n mediaeval casde. This rocky height 
is the last apiir of Mount Taygetus on the north. The neighbourhood 
of the town Is fmsh and green, and abounds in trecs^ especially in 
stately cypresfiCi. To the toiith and ca^i the loftier heights of Mount 
Taygetu^ rise above the to'^Ti 5 westward we lotfck across the narrow 
green A'allcy of the Camion {.^CpnYfi^fiptavip^) to Mount I/e/IfmfKi (over 
400Q feet high}; while northn^d the eye ranges over the wide valley 
of the Alpheus or pinin of Megalopolis encircled by mountains^ The 
town Is not beard of imiO near the end of the Byzamioe emplft. Here 
the despot Thomas Palaeologus, bmther af the last empererr of Cnn- 
stantinnple, was dcieated by the Turks in 145^ 

See Leake^ J/i?™, a. ppL 4^-44^ Jiz jy. * EoldayCf 
dttiem df ^ etc., par A, Uloueth 5t. 

pr 57 ; Carman, t. p. aoj; VUcheip £ri/m^rvn^H, pt i|£^ jy» ; Bursuin, 

1. p. 243 w Baedckei/ 24^ j a. 2£j ^ Phllipwon* 

J^/p/vrfrnfj^ p. 

4- the Fairbasisiin, From Fausanias It appears that the 
Farrbasians possessed the oastem slopes of Mount Lycaeus and all the 
plain of the Alpheus on ils left hank from near L^pmicrfj to 
together with a part of the right bank at Thocnia (see viiL 29. 5)+ On 
the west their temtory bordered on Elis (Strabo, vilL p. 336). On the 
south it must have extended op to or near the borders of T-am p^n, since 
m the Pelopcmneiliin War the Mnntineans, to whom the FartlLaslans 
were then subject erected a fort at u phicc called Cypscla in the Par~ 
rhoaiun tcrriloryj far the annoyance of the Lamnian district of SdriUsn 
tn 421 a*ll a Lacedaemonian army under King FhstoanaXp at the invi¬ 
tation of the Parrhasianfif kiv&dcd Parrhasia, destroyed the fort at 
Cypscla^ and restoiud their mdependence to the Parrhaslans. See 
Thucydides v* 33+ Strabo mentions the Parrhaslans as one of the 
oldest of Greek tribes (iriiL p. 3^8).. The Roman poets nppamnlEy used 
the adjective Parrhasian as equivalent to Atcadiun (Virgin viii. 
344. J«- 51 J Grid, Mitam. v-iii* 3 j 5), Leake thought that the Far- 
rhasia of Homer {/I. IL froS) was ptobaidy Lycosura, Sec Leake, Jfprjo, 
2. p, 320 

27 . 4, the Arc&diau Gynurmna. Their territory seems to have 
stretched from Gnrtys wcstWiird, along the northern slopes of Mt. 
Lycaeusp to the borders of TriphylU. See Leakei^ Mar^a, 2. p, 313 jy, j 
CuTtitiS, /Vf^. J. p. 347 ; Bursian^ 6^^. 3. p. 233. 

27, 4- ttt fio called TrlpulM^^-^comprisiiig Callia, Dipoena* 

and Honaenflp Of the three towns which composed the Tripolis, the 
situation of NonBols alone is appmxinmtdy knou^, if indeed the 
Nonacris here mentioned be the one in the district of Pheneus. Callla 
and DipoEua are called Ceiliae and Dipoenae by Pausaruas in § 7. See 
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Lcafee, 3, p. 302 ; CardLis* i. p. jgS j ByrBjaiL 

2^ p. 533- 

27 * 7, P&llAiitiiiin -a zailder forttm^. See viiL 43. i. 

27^ McigalopolU was &kimded-in tha BiecoDd yoar of tike 

hundred ajid second Olympiad* Thm accortlmg ttj Patrsajiiai the 
foandaEjQa nf ^tefsJopaU^ took plate in 371/0 RC. The Partaii Marble 
(line S5J placed the eveai in the folloiivin^f jxar {370/^9 B-Cli ’A'hen 
Dyscinetus was arcbon at Aihena. Accurdiiiff lo Diodo^ ya) the 
city was nut founded uH the Jirchonship nf NansIgCTes {36S/7 tcA 
'The evidence a( Pausania^ \s to be preferred. Probably Megalopolis 
was founded early Ju 370 rg See CUatou, 3.* pL i ai; 

P. Herthura, Dt Me^cpeliiamm retui gsstu ci dt tomms/ti Anadum 
n^uhlim (Lipaiac, rS(i3). p. 56 jy. 

S 7 . 9- the SuTBd Wir, See iii, 10. 3 jy. \ n, 2 s^, 

27. ri, tba genoalogr of AcrotatBj. Sec siL 6. 5. 

27 , It, A sharp engB^cment took plAce etc. The defeat of the 
Lacedaemtniiaiii by the Megalopolitnns under their tyrant Amtstdemus, 

the death of the Spartan king Aoutatus in the battle, are mentioned 
by Platarcb (vffiJ, The spoils talcen from the Lacedaenionlans oa 
UiH occasion ww employed by the tyrant to build a colonnade in the 
inarket.pliicc of Megalopolis (Paai. viiL 30. 7), 

27 . 13 , I^diad«s—_ volimtarlly abdicated Cp. Polybius, iL 
44 ; Plutarch, Ara/fif, 30 ; jd, Cits/nf/tts, 6, An Inscription found at 
LycMura records tlial the city of Clildr set up a statue of a certain 
Lydiadas, son of Eudainua This Lydiadas may have been the tyrant 
of Megalopolis* Aoyi ^95^ P- 2 6 j jq^. 

27 , 14- tha sbipn of tbe Med&s etc, Sec Herodotus;, vii 
l Se sqq, 

27 , 14, Agla - - lost FaHono. See il E. 5 ; viL 7. 3, 

27 . 14. came hy liis and at Msintmea* See viii. 10. 5-8, 

27 * 1(Heomeiies-saizetf MiigiUopolis etc Cp. iv,, 30^ 7 sg ' 

vu. 7r 4; viiL 49.4. X- 1- r i 

27 . IS. X^diadea mot a liero‘A death. The battle was fooght at 
Lodocea m the Mcg^iTopolitai] territory (Polybius, ii, 51). Pluiarch 
tells U5 that his generous enemy Cleomerifc, king of Sparta, robed the 
corpse of LydJ^es in a ptirple maniky placed n crown on hia head^ and 
so sent buk his romaius to Megalopolis 6), Bat Plutarohs 

narrative is hardly cntisistEnt with | b q t □( Paosanins* 

27 , 16* my notice of Phlloposmoii, See viiL 49-51. 

27 . 17, tha BnpMgTiB, See inil* 26. ^ twite, 

27 , 17 , Mnimt Fholoe* See rllL 24. 4 note 
UA ** ^*^^^^ Th^ iiame is Phoenkiau, aeccrnlmg to Mr. V- 

p, Maiatha may 

perhaps be identided with the niined Greek fortre&s on the right bunk 
of the AlphcQs a few miles below opposite to the village of 

See above^ p, 30a, 

2 d. 1+ GattjVt About a mile and a half below A'irry.^ddfi/iJ the 
Alpheus receives an important iributaiy hvm the imTth. this is the 
river of jDi/Kiyj-itiia. or the ancient Gortjmius or Liisius (sec g 1 J, 
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On Ibe rig^ht: bank of this vivtir^ abauL tvro and a half miles Erom its 
juiictiQii with tbc Alpheiis^ ait the ruins of Gort)'5, Thcjr occupy the 
Cibly Bpacinufi sumimt of a htll which falls ^w-ay aa ihe ea&t in lofty 
precjpkea la the river. A viiit to them may be most conveniently 
paid from From this picturesque town, perched high 

On the right or eastern bank of the Alphcns^ we descend northward 
by a very nigged and stony path [nto the deep glen of the Alpheus. 
Steep mid mounniios enclose the gknr and behind us towers the im¬ 
posing Todt of A^'d/^^acna with its rttkied mediaeval castle^ In ahout 
half an hour we rdch the junction of the Goit^'nius river with the 
Alpheus. We quit the glen of the Alpheus and follow that af the 
Gortynius river in a north-tasttrly directian^ keeping at fir^t along the 
teft bank of ihe stream. The glen, though shut In by barren stony 
mountains, ts rather less gloomy and foibidditig than the glen of the 
Alpheus which we have left, in leas than half an hour we descend 
into the bed nf the Gortynius, a rushing stream of dear bluish^green 
vrateTi, and cross it by a stone bridge which is carrted oti a liigh pointed 
arch and paved^ in the Lnjual fashion of &tich bridges In Greece^ with 
cobbles of the most agonising shapes and sues, just above the bridge 
the glen deepens .and narrows: imp a ravine with steep rocky sidca, and 
the ^iew looking up it, with the old high-arched bridge in the foreground 
and the iiishing stream of green wuter below^^ la highly picturosque. I 
drank of the water here and found it by no means culdb In spite of what 
Pausanias says as to the estceedmg coldness of the water of the Gorty- 
tilus^ But It was hot autumn weather when 1 iiassed this wny^ Pau^ 
sonias may have seen the river in winter or springy when its currtnt 
was chilled by ice or melting snow. From the bridge a steep and 
rugged path ascends ihe right or wtsttro side of the glen. Wo follow 
it and cmitlDiLe to ride up hill and down dale along the side of the hatreii 
mountains, with the river mlling aJang in the bottom of the deep ruAine 
on OUT right Half-way up the precipices which rise on this side of the 
ravine ts perched a tittle red-roafed inanastery. In about three-quarters 
of an hour from crossing the bridge we reach the ruins of Gortys, 

The mins^ as wc have secri, occupy the summit of a hiEl which over¬ 
hangs the right or western bank of the Gortynius river. At Its eastern 
extremity the biil falls down in sheer precipices of great height Into the 
glen of the rivur. It is In looking down ihtse immense precipices that 
one appreciates the height of the hUL On the other hand, seen from 
the south, R5 you approach it from A«z^/afw, the hill presents the 
appearance merely of a gently-sweding down. The reason of ihls is 
that from the bridge over the river we have been gradually rislug, 
and that the ground immediately to the south of Gortys is itself a hill as 
high as the hill of Gortys, from which it is diAided only by a slight 
hollow now duedy occupied with vineyards. But wheti we have 
ascended what appears to be the gentle eminence on which are the 
ruins of Cortys we set that the hil] descends in a long fllope north-east¬ 
ward to the glen of the Gortjruius river, which curves round the bill La a 
great bend on the iiorth-ea£t and cast The summit of the hill extends 
in the form of a radier narrow ridge from south-east to north-west. 
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gradually rising to it* hi^hi^ pomt on tlit nnrth-n'esL Towajrdj this 
End the hill 15 naturally dEreudtd on tho side of the south by masses qf 
rugged tock^ of wbith the andeni uDgineers look advantage, inter¬ 
posing pieces of walla in the LnlervaU between the rocks, lo the 
cmMica of the rocks buijhea have now rooted (Jiemselves. The tong 
slope of the hill down lo the glco of the GortyniLis on the north-east 
(whith is not lo be cofifu^ed with tlie sheer predpicts at the east end of 
the aite) is bare and stofly. Stony and barren^ tOdj are the moLintains 
that surround Goitys on all ^ides. In a cold light or Under a 
cloudy sky they would, be eKceedtngly bleak and dreary 3 but under tbe 
warm surufhinc of Greece they are only bare and desolate. The most 
picturesque view it doira inlo the glen of the Gottynius on the north- 
irajtfi where the nver emerges from a narrow defile between high precis 
pLceSp above which the mountains rise on both sides. At the month of 
the defile there is a house or tw^o among treesL In isptte of its height 
above the river, Gnttys lies cssentiaLly m a basin ahul in on aU sides by 
mountains, TTie summer heat here must consequently be very greal. 
Even in Octoberf when I \"isked tbe place, though a Imh breeze was 
blowing^ it was drowsily hot among the TuinSr The sweet smell nf the 
thyme, the tinkk of sheep-bellSi the barking of dug$4i and the cries of 
shepherds In the distance ssremed to enhance the feebng of suumicr and 
|u invite lo slumber in the shade. But it was pleasant and almosi 
coohng to hear the roar of the rivers and to see it* blMC'grt^n water and 
greenish-white foam away down in the glen. 

To judge from the existing remakLi of the wails and towers, which 
are LonsidetablCj the city must have been long and uarroWi occupying 
little more than the ridge or summit of the hiiL Its length from south¬ 
east t& norih-west would seem to have been fully half a mile. The 
remains nf the walk and towers are to be on the long southern and 
northern sides, and on the short western aide. At the tasterti end^ on 
the edge of the glen there are no tracts of walla, so lai aa 1 obsen'td. 
i*rob*bIy there ne^'tr were wiiils here, as tht precipices render fortifica¬ 
tions quite rLtedIcss. The shape of the fortified endosure is roughly 
this; — 



On the south side the ruins of die fottification-wall oje extensive, but 
not continuous. The wall Is built uf blocks raughly squared and laid 
in horiiontal combes, but here axud there u few pieces of polygonal 
niasoniy occur. It is standing in places to a height of S feet; the 
number of courses presental varies from two to aizL Remains of five 
square towers may be seen projecting from the walk They measuro 
each about no to ^4 feet on the face, and project from 3 to la feet from 
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lie emtiliti. Towards the west die graund rises and the wait mes wUh 
it In steps, so to $a.y^ irvaking^ one or two sharp turns to the north at the 
same thne. Where it runs aJon^ the brow of one oT these higher levels, 
the wall 3s bnilt of very massh'^e Modes, and is lo feet S inches thick, 
Here^ too, a line of ragged rtxiVs fonns a natmoJ defence, and the wall 
is onEy built in the gaps between the rocka. 

The short western wall was slrengthencd with three semiciiXaUr 
towers, which am standing to a height of four aiird five courses (j and 6 
feet). The diameter of these towers is about 25 feet; the intervals 
betwem them are ^6 and 31 paces respectlvdy. Between the towers 
the west wail is in places five courses (7 feel 4 liiehcs) high and i j feet 
thick Both wall and toweirs art Here built nf massive qaadianguJai 
blocks L-Lid in hcTisontaJ courses t the stunts are roughly rotmded on 
the outside so as to bulge very mach. \ 

Beyond the third semScLrcuUr towcti at the north-we^fn eioreinity 
of the forliiicd endnsure, the wall lums sharply to the north-east. 
Here it is ic feet thick and is preserved tu si height of three to six 
courses. Then conges a foiiath semEcircnhir tower In n very ruinous 
condition. Beyond this to the east the nonh wall disappears for a long 
atretch. Then come two semprs of wall built in n mugh, almost 
Cyciopcun style. A stone in one of them meastirea 6 feet long by a feet 
high and 2 feet thick. A few yanhi last of the second crf these fnig. 
menls of Cyclopean walls is a gateway about 31 feel wide, opening to 
the east; the masonry 1 $ quadrangular. Beyond this gateway to the 
east t found do farther trace of the i^tdL The remains of the north 
wallr which have heen described, are situated only a little wny down 
the north slope of the hill, so that the dty^ as 1 have Mid, would seem 
to have occupied httte more than the ridge. The site Is littered with 
common red unpainted potsherds. 

A little way {ptthaps t3Q yards) south of the fortitied ridge, not far 
from the glen of the Gortynitts river, are preserved some ma^ivc ffiunda- 
tions of an ancient building. They are to be seen in a held to the left 
(east) of the path as you go to Two rows of foondatinn- 

stones are visible extendnig at right angles to each other t one itiw 
measures ;j paces frtim east to west, the other measures paces from 
north to south. The stones are larger but broken and w'eathered at the 
edges. Many of them are nearly covered with earth; at most only 
ibcir upper surface is vi^ihlt. The atoae ts apparently a grey lime¬ 
stone : certainly k Is not Pentcllc marble^ as stated in the 
These fotindationSr however, may have supported the temple of Aescula¬ 
pius, which wajs built, as Paosonias tells uA, of Pcntdac marble. Lying 
on them is a block of white limestone (as k seemed to me); it is 
apparently a h^igment of a drum or caplt^ of a ^mnll column. Leake 
and Dodwell speak of some fragments of white marble which they 
found here. 

r visited UortySf ^fth Dctoher i8^jt Bnd have described the laituatlon and 
remaiiM fram tny own otMervatknLs, whidi do cvo4 agrM with tlwjse of some pre- 
vlotu wiitersv such as Bu™a mac! OiriJuB. Eonixn^s itdlement that the walls 
with their towen arc preserved aU sdiMlg the Dnrth side of the MU Js Certainly 
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cvnt true now; And CnrtiEEs's i^Lcmcot thul ibe stan^ of whkh ibe Widll Ale 
buitt averAgfl 6 to ^ fed m kn^ by j tP 4 Teet in usd depth k, in tny 

oplnt<«* n posa «is^efatinn ; it wmld aaem to be haaeii CD a alert m^tiader- 
atsmding ofp. atalenvcjiL of Lentfi’s qnoted bebw. In the ^dcb plftrt of the ruLoi 
eiwi m the dt idus wmJii ait reprtfteDtr 4 estcfiJLti^ 

Itong tht tdgi; of the pent precipices oa the «sEcro lid? of IM hJlE, where I fontiiJ 
m trace of a waJh and whffc^ 23 i have sfiJdt fortifimlicn wuuld be wholly »ttper- 
fluoui Leake aap ^ ** Qn flilhcF sdeof the pdndpalgate of Gonyt Ibe walh area 
fine jpedmeii of the paij^nal or second order; ihe atnnea are Accurately Joined, and 
iq good preservalian. One of them U 6 &et 3 inchei loufi, 3 feel 6 inches high, 
and as much thick j ingencniJ, their E-mitcnEs «e e^iuJ tP culie* of 3 , J, and 4 fceL 
The eitrj^QE was stref^bened hr hdng placed in a reentering at^k, thus i— 
the gate itself being al the end of a. pusimge trcEween two pAlttlfel 
wall^ or perhaps there waa a ^c al lutlw ead pf tbii paiMgC.“ 

Leake oonta (o saj 00 whkb siBe nf the my he saw iJw gate; hul 
frain the plan in the £xpJdffteft MtfrJf u appean that the gflle 
dcstTibed Leake mip near the eastern ecHl of the north w^lL 
Wlicthcr thii was the gate seen by me | cannot Kiy with certauityT ^ 
that it waa nob ike D^weUt Titur^ 2- TK 381 t Ltftke, J/s#retf» i p- aj ; 
Gall, Arjtte™7 lAff J/ij™, p. lOj ; i^bUye, ^erlerr^p p. rfif S 
£fi£tUt^ifM£ ifr XfefVtr StTi/fduni etc., par A, Bloueti, 5- p- 34, 

with pi jt; CnJthis^ TkA/. 1. p. 34f> if,; bursian, z. p, J33; B«iJekcrr 

^ yid; t/ubfr^Anwir, 2^ p. 3041^. 

1. ft tftiupla of Aesoulftpiiis. CkciO], enumerating the various 
gods who bore the name of Aesculapius, says ihar one of them^ who 
vrm the son nf Ai^ippus and Ar^noD^ hnd int’cnted poigfng and the 
drawing of teetfa^ and that his tomb mud sacied grove were shown in 
Arcadii not far frDiii the river Lusius (i?/ nal. LiL Z3. ^7]. 

Cicero no dnuM mreis to the sanirtaaTy al Gortys. As to the probable 
situation of ihe temple, see the preceding note* CuitiTiSi bowerer, 
menttons that to the north of Gortys, where the river is spanned by a 
bridge, a Byzaniitic chinch stands upon a two^stepped basement of 
ancient masonry^ and he conjectures that this basement supported the 
temple of Aesculapius 1, p. j.50 As to the beaitlltss 

Aesculapius, see iL 10. 3 note; 

28 . 3 . the LufiiiLS - the Gortynitia. This river, now called 

the river of Dimiiiaffn or is one of the chief tributaries of the 

Alpheus, which, it joins from the north about a mile and a half below 
X^ivyf^ms. Et Is here a fine stream, wide, cleai-, and lapicL la the 
tower part of its course it Uows^ In short wiDding reaches^ between 
pmcipicea so perpendiculaj that in places they almost seem to be 
artiiiciaL Here and there, in apparently inaccessible clefts in the face 
of the crags, may be seen mctliiieval chapela and walls. The banks 
on either ride, separated by the deep and narrow gorge at the bottom 
of which the river roshes along, are laid out in com-fldds, orchards 
and vineyards. See Leflkc, a, p, 23; Curtiua, i. 352. 

28 . 3^ the C^dnnfi that flow? thretigli Tajsnfi. The coldness of 
its water is mentioned by Stmbo {idv, p. 673}. 

2 a. 3. the Aim at f^olopboiL Cp; vii, f. 10 and note on viL 

31. 

28 , 4. TMflOo. See vlii. 38. 3 note^ 

28 , 4. ft Tillage Tunthio. This place perhaps ocrtifned the rite 
of the modeni Ih'mifiamj a village which stands I'cry picturesquely on 
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a liigb ridge on the left or cistern bank of ihe Gortynisis river, 
surrounded on Afi sides by steep and lofty mountains. The river ^Tiifcps 
in a Kmidrde at the bottom of a deep ipiUy round the western part 
of the tQWUj which thtis stands on a high rocky promontory jutting into 
the ravioe; The steep and narrow stmetSr which art little better tJem 
rocky staircases, are lined with shops and present a busy and anifnated 
ictne. The air is cool and healthy^ To the sontli the eye ranges tiver 
the vine-clad hills on both sides of the riier^ to the green plain of 
Megalopolis threaded by the sihier stream of the Alpheus^ Iwunded 
on the southern hadron by the snowy range cif Taygetus. A stcepp 
rugged, and rigiag path leads down through terraced rine^'ards to the 
bed of the river at the southern foot of the hill. Here a bridge spans 
the stream, just bdow a point where it desceniis 50 feet in a distance 
of as many jurds, tumbling over huge masses of rock between lofty 
preapices overhung with shrubs. The hill rm the opposite or western 
side of the ravine is even steeper and higher iha^f i that cf 

All round the crest of the ridge occupied by the town are the 
rerrtains of an andaut wall, parts of it being intermixed with the yards, 
walls^ and foundatlans of private housea, In some places them ore 
several enurses of masonry shmdnig. The style of nmsonry la ireci' 
angular at the east, but p^ygonal at the west end of the ridge. The 
blocks at the latter end ate enormous Here loo are the foundations 
of an rniporing edifice^ turned cast and west, and built of fine squared 
blocks. Lt was doubtlesi a templt There are also some ancient 
foundarioTiiS among the terraced vmeyards on the southern slope of the 
hill * 


Sit LcflkE, t pp, 60-65 i ftinmny o/fkt ik fin ; Cttrttia, 

I. p. 35a jy* i Euriltn, 2. p, ajf; Baedeker,^ p. 310 \ GuidA j^nt^ 
3 . P- 3(4 1 I'hiHppson, FrJii^niSy p_ 90. 


Others, howevtfp have identified Testhii with the naini of an 
ancient town in the valley nf a stream which (low's from the north into 
the Tuthoa, a trihutaiy of the Ladon (see viiL a 5^ t j). Here, between 
the villages of and /tA^a/ffusa^ a ridge projects ftom north-west 

ta soufh^cast into the sirmll, mountalii-enciTclcd dale. It is connected 
hy a sort of isthmus with the hills to the north. The ridge ends in a 
rocky peak, so steep that on three sides it Is almost inaccessible. The 
peak is crowned with the ruins of the mediaeval castle of 
formerly one of the chief Frankish fiefs to t^dopannese. On the more 
level part of the ridge^ to the nnrth of the castle^ me the rains of a 
small undent lawn. They consist of foundatloDs, scattered blocks^ and 
fragmmts of tiles and vases. These rum have been identified with 
TetEthis hy Gelt, Ross, Sqhlaye and Currius. But m hict the data 
furnished by Pausanias are really insufficient to unable us to deLerrmne 
the site of Teuthis. 


S« //iJwmiNyr ufi, u^; Bohlaje, p. J51 

fy. ; 1* Rosa, /fmtJt, p. 113 jy, ; CuftlUa, J. p. 354 jy. 


SBi 4+ TfluthlB Orny tuSv The fallowing tale of the wounding 
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of Atheoa seems lo hAi'c been laid by the aDtlquary Pdleinjai vho 
culfed the hcni of the tak Omytus (CEem^nt of AleKondriaf Prv/rypf. !L 
36, p, 3J cd, Pattefl 

2@> 6. ^ iwag^ of Athena - with a wound In thl^h. 

At Tc^gca there eld icmige of Hmiules vith a woaiid in bis thigh (tpSL 
53h g), Du a vase in the Uritkh (E, 3S2} iberc is represented 

a man with a bandage on his thigh holdmg an i nfan t j he is supposed 
lo be Telepbus with the child On^Les. See Crnri 

Vaif^ iJt /Jf£ Pritisk MujeuHi, 3. p, 247. The HottenEnts 
bcSieve in a divine being wbom they odJ Tsui^Goatij j>. ‘Wounded 
Knee,^ NfytbDiogists dider ns to whether he k the Dawn or an 
ancestral gbo^t with a game Jeg. See Theophilas Hahn, Titim-Geastj 
/Atf Siffirtmif a/ fkc ; A Lang, Cuj/ii?m and p, 

197 

2S. 7r Breuthe. This place is supposed la ha%'e occupied live site 
of the modem a town whii^ stands in a high and most 

romantic skuatiDn on the right or enstem bank of the Alpheus, a little 
bdow the point wbem the river, quitting the spadous plain of Megalo- 
poti&t enters a deep and n^ttow gorge, pent in on either side by 
mossi^T mountains. Through this profound tavtne^ between wnlls of 
rock, the river forces its way for about 10 miles^ till the valley opetus. 
out mgam on the plain of Heraca. Conspicuous and wide is the 
unposing mcdiaoiil cnstic of ^ofyftwna crowning with its battEemented 
wails a lofty Bal^ topped mdt which overhangs, with tremendous 
precipices of ruddy rock, the gojge of the AlphewjsL The modem town 
nestles in a hollow betu-een the castle-rnck on tlie west and the chapel- 
crowned hill of St Elios on the east ? its narrow, wladmg, dirty lanes 
and old houses with their wooden balconies climb up the sdes of both 
hills- lu the Middle Ages the castle was of gmat importance: its lord 
had two-and-twenty fiefs under hinu The view from the summit 
embraces the plain of Megalopolis and the mountains which environ it 

Sm tAalcB, hWi™, 3 l pp, rl j Dudwell, Jpwj^, a p ^ ry. fwfth m 

view}; Ckl!, /aum^ iu /i/ ^tApnr<a, p. 120 45^^, j /iiir^nify ifiihK A/ofvm^ pi 
$9 I Boblaye, p. X64 de Af^trA: 

Ar/Aitniui^^ Sad^utd!^ etc. par A, BkHiet, i. p. J4 f with pi. 32 ; CEutius, 
Ptiapy t. p. 34& jy. I Sunkn, p. 241; B«edckcr,^ p, 314; 

2 . p, 304 \ Fhnippiol!i, p. 96. 

2 A. 7^ the riTer Bfeniheatefi. This may be the small clear 
stream which joins the AJpheus, an its right baa^ a little io the east of 
JCiify/aenay k is the last tributary which the Alpheus receives from the 
plain of Megalapolls. Sec Curtins, Pehfi. I. p. 34S j Boblay^ 
p, [64 47.; 3. p, 303. 

29. t* tha l^pe^matian distflet —— ft city Trapo^ns. The 
Trapieruntian district appciius to have comprtsai the uorth-west comer 
of ihc ptain of MegaiopaEis, betwxen Mt. Lycaeus and the left bank of 
ihc Alpheus, Boblayc conjectured that the town of Tiapen^ may have 
been near the modem village of PA/Arfa, apposite /Cojy/ataa. See 
BobLaye, PifA^rv^cst p, 164; L. Ross, J£idi£af p. 9a > Curtins, P^f^. 
1, p. 304 't Gtftde-Jaaarti:^ a. p. 303, TIijc city of Trapcjus was said to 
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have been so nanied because Wc Zeus in his anger upset the table 
on whlth Lycaon and hts sons had Ltnpldujly served np to 
biiTi a dish of human flesh {ApoUodams, HL S; cp. Pant iriil 3}, 
This legend, associating Trapi^iUi with the human sacri flees offered to 
Zeus on Ml Lycacus, points to the situatioii of Trapcms on or near 
that mountaitL 

29 . 1.^ £aiihoB. Thas is probably the deep rapine stiil called 
VtiiAy (*d«p stream *) between the villages nf and 

A stream descends through it from Ml Lyeaeus 10 join 
the Alpheiis On Its left bank, 3 or 4 miles above The 

iiati^'es assured Dodwdl and Gell that flames were aomettmes seen to 
btust from the earth at this place, L Kosa says that thirty or forty 
years before his time the earth burned for several ^ears j no flames were 
MU, but the surface of the gmund was very hot and smoke rose from 
it continualEy, and always in denser volumes afler min: a strong smell 
of ^phur was also perceptible. It is said that the earth burned 
similarly a little farther south, between the villages of J^ypari^ and 
Vtvmerf//i^ on the same (left) bank of the river. 

Sm Dodw^k Tvlfrp a p. 3S0! Gefl, /iityrriuy ff fA^ Jfma, pu tozi; 

p, ^; Bdblayep p- 1^4; U KOM^ p. 90; Cerlius, 

/yw^4 ]. Pf 304 jy, + BaisLan, 2. p, 5401 n, 301; 

Phil*ppfian+ p. 25+ 

That Are burned perpetually near Megalopolis is also mentioued by 
[Aristotle], I}^ miru&^ amfuU. lay {iJ9) ; cp. Pliny^ Ao/, Airf. li 237^ 
Cp. Ketunann und Partsch, GH£chtn/^d, 

p^ 170 sq. 

EKcavattOns were made at Bathos m 1S9J by two English archaEO- 
logivtSr Messrs, Bather and YorlcCp On a small strip of soil do^e ta 
the bank of the Alpbeua, bdow the chuicb of Sl George^ they discovered 
a large number of what sttm to have been votive offerings. Beside^ 
Several hundreds of :sniall pots and lamps,, there were found about 
seventy terrii-exittii flgures and some bronze objects. The terra^rottas 
include examples of the early type of femaje flgums, standing and 
seated, with blrd-hkc heads, and the later type of female figures stand¬ 
ing and holding an object close to the breast ; also figure^ of 
animals^ partimlariy four sows, a bird, and what seems to be a d«r- 
The broure objects consist of a bull inscribed with the Icttera lEP 
sacred 1; a pig j two engraved rings skilfully wnriEed ; and the handle 
nj a vessel ornamented with the fore part of a lion and ending in two 
Gorgon masks. The latest of the objects found seem to belong to the 
fourth ccncujy ac. It wras probably here that the rites nf the Great 
Goddesses^ mentipned hy Pausamos, were celebrated every second year. 

Jisumisl qf Sfudfcj^ 13 (1092- 93), pp^ 217-229, The 

spring called Oly-mpias, wkieh Pausanlas mentioEa^ is probably the very 
abundant spring about half a mile north of the acropolis of Basilis (see 
below, I 5); it 13 said to cease flow^ing one year in every nsue {Jusirni^ 
ttf Htiitmk Siudif^^ 15 (rSga-gj)^ p. 237), 

29 . 1- the legendarr battle of the goda and the giimtfi. The 
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scene of this baitle^ as Fausaoias icLtLmate% was CDmimmly hod ai 
Paltenei under its mythic name of PhEegm. Cp. Herodolm, viJ. 12J j 
Stepihatius ByL, 4 >^Air^pa \ Ma^-er, Bis Gi^^anffn und Tiiajffn, 

p. [|7 The locailsatiDD of the legend in the plata of MegalopoILi 
may bai'e been dng to the prefnlence of earthquakes, the buminj^ 
earthy and especially ta the Acting of mammoUi bones, Many sodi 
bones are still found by the peasants in this neighbourhood, and some 
of tbeni art: DOW preser^'ed in ibe mu^ciim at It was 

probably some of these bones that Pausanias saw in the aanctuaiy of 
the Boy Acseulopius at Megalopolis (viii 32. jJl See Jeumal 
//slistiit S/udiStf 13 {1^93-93), pu 3 JI ; tp, Philippson^ p, 

354 ; and see note on h 3^, 7* The battle of the gods and giants is 
depicted in great detail on an ancient Greek amphora in the Louvre, 
See jprjrrr^ No- 4 (i 375 \ i!_T with the rtmarks 

of Mr, F. Ravaisson, pp. [-12. The subject a common one In 
ancient art See O. Jahn^, in Afm^i dslF 35 (1663)^ pp^ 

243-2551 41 (1^69% pp, 176^191; Maycr^ aX p. 363 

Roscher^s Lsxfioitf r. p. 1653 

£ 9 . T. they fiaerifLee hera to li^htnluga, hutricaiueBk and 
thnndflis. Thunder was worsMpped at Seleocla in Syria. See Appian, 
Sjfr, 5 Si We may compart the respect which the Circassians evince 
for thunder. Fotocld says: *'■ The Circassians have not a god of 
thunder, but it might be a mistake to assume that they never had one, 
TTin thunder is held by thcoi In great veorcmiian; they say It is an 
angel who smites those who are marked out by the blessing of the 
Eternal. The body of a person struck by lightning is solenmly burred, 
and while they lament the deceased^ hi^ rtladon;; congmluiate them^ 
selves on the distmctJDn with which their family has jusi been bonouxed. 
The people come forth in crowds from their houses at the sound roade 
by this angd in hU passage thiough the air, and when some time has 
elapsed w tboat thunder being heard+ they offeT publLC prayers to induce 
St to come and visit thirm” /irjj d*AsMiJtA^m r/ dif 

CaiiiHiss^ ], p. 309 JVJ Cp, 14 7 note. 

29 . 2. tniyiisea' ships were attacked hy Laestiygoiies etc. 
Oifysssyj X. I l& The adventure of Ulys&es with the Laestrygunes 

is the subject of four ancient waU-paintiags which were dlscortred on 
the Esquilliie at Rome in 1849. See 10(1852), 

pintes ilv, sJvi,, with the remarks of E- Gerhard^ ppu 497-503; Miss 
J, E, Hairisomf AfyiAs af/As pp. 45-62. 

29 . 3 . he repreasnts fho 3 dng ^ FhaeadMiH etc. See 
vii. 205 jf. 

29 . 3, the fallowing passage etc* See h. 59 jgp, 

29 . 3. That the giants have aetiuiiitfl InHteail of feet etc. Cp. 
Servins on Virgil, At^n. ilL 57S; Ovid, MsX u 183 jy. ; */.+ Tn's^ia^ 
IV. 7* 17 j Maergbius, Saf^ t. 3 o. g. In the earlier of Greek an 

the giants are regulady represented in fuU human form. The earlJest 
manuinent On which a giant is represented with aerpeut-feet is a bTunie 
ndief of the Museum Rirchcrfantim datiug ftom the end of the fourth or 
the beginning of the third century On the now famnus reliefs front 
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the ETtat altar of PtrE^mus^ eiectcil in th^ b^inniiis of the swnd 
centiiry some of the giants are represented with Eeipcnl-feel ; and 
Ehhh that time oowmd the serpent^foert^ type previiiied S« Kuhnert 
m Roschei^a i, p, 1653 . Mas. Mayer, 

tfifj/ p, 374 

20 . 3, The Sjriin dyer Drantee etc. Philostratoa aay$ 
iU 4j that the body of the Kiant Aryadea^ thirty ctibiits long, was dis- 
covetyi through the river Orontes biuiting its hanks; some 
Aiyadea to bean Ethiopian^ others an JndiaiL The empefor Tiberins 
^ said to have diangitd the name of the nvtr to OrontesL the 
dd name having been Draco ^^serpenl,' ^dragon^). See Eustathms, 

fljj gi9 ed_ 

C, Miiherp p, 33 o> The tradition was fal&e, for the river Is ended 
Oronies by Folyhios (r. 59); but Eome have inferred, from it that 
Ttbexms was the emperor who, as Pausanias hern tells us, made the 
shipH^anal lt> avoid the rapids. See Kalkmann, PairWor, p. 331 jf, ■ 
Mayer, U£e Gi^jiftifrr ufui jiVizjwff, 343. 

2»* 4, the ftrrt men were prodneed by the mn warmin g the 
etc. Cp. Diodorus, f. ? ! L PreUcr, ■ Die Vorfiellungen der 
AJten—vnn dem Urepninyc—des mcnschlichen Geschlechu,' A turn- 
Aufiab^, p. 157 Spme of tic Indiaiw on the Orinoco think 
that ■ the earth formerly produced men and wnmep, just as it produces 
hnars and thorns ” (Gumilla, de tOr^nfjque^ j, p, 175). 

29. 5 . Tfart l l l H . Renuains of this town, comistiiig of some blocka 
and fmmdatiDas, are to be seen omen!; the vineyards, ten minutes cost 
of the vjllaEB of KyfiarisHA, toward the left bank of the AJphens. 
Marble fiagmetits, tiles, coins, etc., are occasionally found bens Ex* 
envatjons made by Messrs. Bather and Yorke « the ihreshinjr-ftoor of 
in i8s 3 led to the discovery of some slabs nf whitish lime* 
slDUE aclumed wub a mcHulding- aju] an elahorale \*ariety of the key- 
pattern. slabs are conjectured b) have been parts of pedestals of 

statu^ which lined an ancient nsad leading up to the ajutjpolls of 
nasLUs; the^ hJj] that rise$ above /ky/iarissiii seeina to have been the 
acropolis. RuIUi is referred tc^ though not by name, in a passage of 
Albfinaeua (xiu, p, fiog e f)^ which conirms Fausanias's account of the 
place in some pointa. The passage runs thus: *‘And I know that a 
cotnpetitiTO in feminine beauty has been held before now* Speaking of 
which Nidas b his work on Arcadia saj^ that the compeLtlion was 
arranged by Cypselus after he had founded a city in the pkln beside 
the Alpheus. In thu dty he settled some Pairhasians and fouiided a 
^ hpiiouT of EEeusiniau I>emEter, b whisse festivai 
fie held the competirion in beauty, and his wife Herodico was the (ire 
to win the pt„^ Tbia competition is still held, and the women who 
compete are called ‘gald-weareis’ fykrusop^orct).'’ 


29 . 5- Thoenia. This place most have beefl on the right bank of 
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th^ Alphco^ I it pirtihabl^r ^tood tm tlie which Is now occupied by 

the of In the church here Bur^j^n obsen^-ed some 

fragments of imfEnted colymns, the ba^e of an Ionic colunuif ntid o^cr 
atchilecttnil rtEnalns, The Aminitls river mast be the brook which 
Hows tnln the Hehfison somewhat to the e^l of it comes 

frcTon the north-east. 

S« Ciell* /ftMifwy if/Ad Afirrta, p, loa ; LeUcep l. pr 293: Bohlnyc^ 

p. ]&4; Cordmi, £kfp^. t. p. Buriianp z. p Z 4 a 

31 >. I- Thia rirer HellBson ri&es at a tniBge ct the same nonue^ 
The HehssQD which flows past Megalopolis rises about 15 miLes to 
the north-east of that town, at the Yillage of AJent^U/m in Mount 
Mnenalus. The viU^^e \s prettily situaied on dlhcr side of a rflYiiHSr 
at the bottom of which the roaring torrent Issuefi. Steep fir-covereri 
mountiiins rise oil arotmd. Above the ^iliage^ to the east, is the loftiest 
summit of the Maetmlian range (600a feet high). As the ^'illnge stands 
very high, the oir is hne, but in winter the mow lies ihiee feet deep. 
The people live ciicetSy by their sheep ; the fir-w^oods supply them with 
fucL There are no ancient remains at the tillage. 

See ?. pp ST 5 Sf Boblayen p 17 ij L. 

p ttj I HttimaJi, p. 02®: 2 . p. jSo^ PtulippacD, 

p 91 ly, 

SQ« 1. Dipaeo. At the northern end of the tiartow^ tnotmtain- 
locked Maenahhn plain is the vitiage of PianOj finely situated high up 
the side of a mountainp about four mles south of Ahmiftna. The 
village clusters round a mediaeval castle. Between the castle and the 
mad that skirts the eastern side of the hlO there is an abundant spring, 
which siv& rjit to a tributary of the Helisson. Beside this spring some 
renmijis, consisting of heaps of stones and scattered dies, may mark the 
site of Dipoea. L Ross preferred to identify them with the village of 
Helisson : but that vinngc was, as Pansanias teUs us^ at the source of 
the Helisson river, and the chief source of that stream b at A/miffena. 

See Lcsite,, J/ffiTEd, & p ^4: Boblsyep p. ^71; 

p. tiji CitrtmSf Pehp. E. p 31^ ty.} Buruin^ a p Baedek?,* p JOQij 

rhilippsaui Piip^cniuj^ p. S9. 

A3 Id the battle of l>ipaea^ cp. iii it. 7; vliL 45. 2 ; Henadoius* 

35 i Isocrates, ArvAiJawtui^ 9^. In all these passages the name of 
the town appears as Z 7 rj^a«iJ| the plural of w'hich last, according 

to Stephanas By^ontlus Airmia), was also employed m designate 
the tPWTij os well os a native of it. But the form Uipaea \a employed 
by Pau&anias (viil 27^ j) and is mentioned hy Stephanus Byzantium ( 4 f,) 
t. Lyeaea. Sec note on viii. 36. 7, 

30 . X, Mepdopolia. Megalopolis stood in the great western plain 
of Arcadia, which, like the great eastern plain of MantlDea and Tcgco, 
extends in a direction bnin north to south. In natum! beauty the plain 
of Megalopolis is ^ superior to its eastern neighbour. The latter is a 
bare monotonous flat, immlle^-ed by trees or rivers, and enclosed by harntij 
mumitaius, so that Its general aspect is somewhat dreary and depressing : 
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only towanls its nonhtm end do ibt moajitai&s rise in ^raitder masses 
and with mutt piaDiBsqne prtlines. The plain of ^^^^ga]^Jpoli5, on the 
Dther hand, is sunounded by mOontains of fine ani varied ontiines, 
some ftf the slopes of which aie dothed with wood, and the stir^ce of 
the plain itself is diversified with copses and tindolating downs and 
hillocks, refreshed by nmnemus streams shaded wiih plane-trees, and 
watered by the broad, thoagh shallow, stream of the Alpheus winding 
through its tnidst. The scenery, in contrast to that of the eastern plain, 
IS eminently bright, sniping, and cheerful. It is, perhaps, seen at its 
best on a fine morning in cariy summer after min. The vegetation is 
then green, the air pellucid, the ontiines of the environing tnoimtams 
ate sharp and dear, and their tints vary fretn deep purple to lilac. 

The rity of Megalopolis oentpied broken greund on both banks of 
the Hclisjon, about two and a half miles cast of the point where that 
stream Hows into the Alpbens. The large modern village of 
standi near the south-eastern comer of the andent city, a short way out¬ 
side of the probable line of the walk. The western wall irf the city 
SMins to haire tub just to the east of the ground now occupied by the 
Village of Kaiidachori on the northern bant of the Helisson, The 
Uelisson flows Irnin east to west, and divided the city into two parts 
which seem to hare been approimwtcly equal. Its bed is very broad 
and gravelly; the stremn, when it is not entirely dried up, flows atona 
It in serenil smaU ehanncls. A little way from the hankB of the river 
both on the north and south sides, the ground rises into low hillocks! 
platcans, and ridges, bmken and divided by itnall valleys or hollows, 
through which, in rainy wieuther, tiny rivTiletii flow to join the Helisson 
Thus the she of Megalopolis is far from being a dead flaL and the 
engineers who conslructefl the fortificatiiMM took advantage of the 
natural defences oifered by the inequalities of the ground. For example 
the north wjiH ran along the top of the steep slope which separates the 
high tableland north of the Helisson from the valley nf the Me river 
Aminius (Pans. viii. 29. sj and its tributary stremns. This slope is a 
very steep one, and hai in places a fall of as much as 120 feet The 
course of the dty walls was first traced in modem times by Mr W 
Loring in the winter of 1891-92. Only detached fragments of them 
remain, but their number and directions, taken in conjunction with the 
nature of the ground, suffice to indicate the whole circuit with tolerable 
certainty. Twelve larger pieces of the wall have been excavated, and 
are described by Mr. Loring, while seven other fograentary or unexca 
iTited portions are indicated on his plan of the sitt Mr Loring's 
res^cs have proved that the area of the dty was much gi^ater than 
had been believed by modem scholars and travellers, and that the name 
Megalopnlrs ('great dty > was not misapplied to iL According m 
PoIyb|us (ix. 21) the onu^erence of the city was 50 Greek Jurlongs ; 
Md the length of the circmt, as determined independently by Mr 
Lunng, ^es dosdy with this eadmate, being 474 Greek furlongs 
(about si iDilw). The length of the city from north ta south was ahom 
a Bile and ^e-qtiMers; us breadth from east to west, along the bed 
of the Helisson, about three-quarters of a milt The fortificaiions 
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appeiai- TO hnve been formed of two paralld wsd}^ distant from each 
DlJier about 3 fbct, and connected by bond5 or cmsa-pdece^ the iutenul 
between The twQ ivaJl& luting filled up with earth and smaJl Btones. The 
total tliickness of the fordficatiQD'Wall thufl formed mea^nre^ in different 
places from 7! lo IT 4 feet At some points the fottihcniloD to 

have been itrengthen^ hy the erectipo of a third componeEit wall out¬ 
side the other two and parallel to th«Jii^ the intervaJ beCnTen it and them 
being similarly filled op with rubble and earth. This third itomponent 
wall was apparecLLly united to the outer of the other two componenl 
walls by bonds ; and the total thidmess of the fomhcalloa formed by 
the thrtc enmponeut walls was nearly 16 feeL The best-prfrBcrvtd 
piece of fordtic^dDa of this style is to he seen en high gjotind close to 
the village of Square and flBnlcircitlar towers appear to 

hivct projected at intervals fvnm the city watJ j for Mr. Loritig found 
v piTtuin^t of At least one seniicirculiu: and two square towers. In r^ard 
to the style of masonry of the walls, the exlsttug remains fall into two 
gn^dpSt iheir difference in structure pointing clearly lo n difference 
in date. In one group, comprising the remains on the west and south 
sides, together with two pieces On the east side of the dt>', the large 
stones that form the outer htces of the wall are mughly hewn Into shape ; 
in the other groupp comprising the remaliis on the ncirth and north-ea^t 
sideai the stones are enlirely LinbcwtL We may suppose that the former 
groupt being the better built, belnngs to the origin^ dty walk built In 
370 CrC. (see olrijvt, p, 307); and that the latter group is part of the 
walls which were rebuilt after the partial destroctiuD of the city by the 
Spartans under QcOmenes in 221 BlCL (cp, Palyhiu$, v. 93)^ Ceitaioly 
both groups appear to be of Grodc, not RomaiLp dale i for they are Iniill 
entirely of stenae (congtpnaerate and Ihnesioac), and no trace of brick or 
mortar has been found in any of the extant remains^ though these are 
widely scattered and amonnt in all to a length of several hundred feet. 
However, even the earlier and better-built porhons of the dreuct w-all 
contrast very unht^'ourably in stylo with other dty walls which date from 
about the same peiitNl^ lor eitample ihc walk of Messeat and Mon- 
tinE^ : the rudeness of the masonry is probably to be explained, in part 
at least, by the great extent (about 5^ miles) of the ctEOuit The l^st^ 
preserv ed portion of the later walls h to be secu at the narlh-easc angle 
of the sitCp about three-quarters of a mile Irom the Ilelkson, a little to 
the right {east} of the path which goes to Brasmt. Here the wall is 
standing in pk^s to a height of about 3 feet 4 inches. Of the earlier 
walls in general only one course 11 pttstrved. TTic upper part cif the 
walls of both periods wns probably constructed of j&uti-dried bricks. 
For if the walls had been entirely built of stone, it is difficult to account 
for their ahntist tiHai disappeatance ; and we ha^'t good gmunds h^r 
believing that the upper pdrtiona of the walls nf Greek cities were often 
built of this material (see viiL fl. 7 nnie), 

Excavations were coade al hlegalapolia by the British School of 
Archaeology in iE9<}-g3. They were directed chicBy by Messrs W+ 
Loring, E. A^ Gardnerj E. F. ^nson^ aod A. G. Bather, and resulted 
in laying bare the remains of the theatre, the Thcr^iliimi, and some 
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pditioos of tbe buHdings whidi surroLmdeil the mSThet-placc (^e beSow). 
No 5 ciii!ptuT 05 broiight to light, and the Lo^crlptloFts discover^ 
were few and fpr ihc mmt part unKinportanL Oae inicription, however^ 
pf consEderable importance found. It b a frngmexit (255 lEiie«) 
of the Edict of Diocletian ^Oa prices*; the greater part of the Edict 
thus Ttooi'tred is new^ I'.j. is not contained in the other fmgmentary 
copies of the Edict which ha^'C been tiiscovcired in varions places. 

Oa M^gnlupoUft fice j4fYJkid£^'tMir^ S^ca^ttrrftt 

etc.p par A. BSoutt, 3. pp. 45-5^^ with pJiitrt ^6^40; Dodwell, Tear, 2, p, J70 
w,; Leake, t p. jo 4^. ? Gtll, /^urTtfy iW fAf rp 6 *, 

^blii]^i p. K Lr Rocs, Arittrt^ p. 74 

]. p. 117 ; Wdekw, 7^^™*rA, i, p, sfij ; Cmthis, IV£^. 1. pp, 37^ 

zSf ; vlschef, /irttmtmMgfnj p. ic 6 jy^. ; Cenue aud Id Attrra/i 

33 IK ^ m* t BtitiLn^ C*irffr. a. p. ±44 ; Baalekcr^* 

^ ii/. I Gvi^ 3, p, joo The ro^ts cn [he eEcaFAdno^ liy the 

British S^boot itre publishoif] in a nofume, A^roiwriWr o/ (London.^ 

1^), and in the Jtmrfiol &/ Jjfg/kftii Siiafiiif [l (jS^o), pp 3 ^ tpa j 13 
{l PPh 3 > 9 - 3 J 7 i 35 ^ 35 ®' The temailis af [he walk are dcsimbed bv Mr, 

Loring U1 a/pp. 1o6^Il6; the frogmEmt of the Edict *.if 

DJoclelkn Jspubtkhed by Jilffl iny^ana, ll (iS^a), pp. 299^343. 

[ paid twn yisltt to MegiMopclii (4th^&th >taj iS^rv i^d loth OcEqW On 

my I hod the adranlitp: of the cnirteaus guidance of ^Ir, W. Lodng,^ 

wlw WAi then directing the English aiaiwsALamu 

30 * 2. the nuuk^t-place. The imrket'plice of Megalopolis lay 
on the north bank of the LEehsson, nearly opposite the theatfc. It 
occupied the flat gtoundi. now covered with com-helds, which inlo'- 
I'eDies between the bed of the river and the hillchcka *bnt fi$Q ^ 
Little to the north. Considerable femalm of $<ime of the bnildiiigs 
which surrouiuied the market-place were laid bare by the exrai^- 
tions of the British School in iSga-91. Thew discoveriej, oo far as 
they qonhnil the substantial accuracy of the ground.plan of tlie 
market-place which E. Cttrtius made from Fau^anios’s description, 
and which, as illustrative of that desoription, is here repmdoced (Fig, 
34)» Chief among the buildtngia etcavated hy die English archae- 
ologii^U are the Philippian Colnimade and the aonctiwy td" Savionr 
Zeui, botii of which are mentioned by Pausanias 6 and 10]. The 
PhilippiaiL CoEounade formed in part the northem botmdary of the 
market-place, while the sanctuary of 2eu3 Jay tseslde the rivxr at the 
south-eastern comer of the market-place. The Aristoadrian Colonnade 
(g io)t which probably bounded the market-place on the south, has 
apparently disappeared^ the bonk of the river ha^-ing been here eaten 
away by the stream* 

(I) The remains of the FhiUppian Colonnade^ situated about zoo 
yards north of tbe river-bank, comprise the foundations of the stylobate, 
a portion of the stylobate and columns at the extreme south-east comer 
flf the front, the lower part of the side and back walls, and the hmnda- 
tiens of the internal rows of columns, with a few of the bases nf the 
colamns stiU In position on their top. The cnlonnade was ^lofeet long 
from east to west by 6; feet deep from north to soudn U faced ^irrh, 
and from the long south front a wing projeaed di Mrh tod These 
wiugs projected 13 feet & Inches from the main fronlp and measured 55 
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feet 6 iuc]i^$ a^rosa. A long tw of Dooq£ columns mn alijng Uic front 
of the colonna^lcp with its projecting winga i and in the intericir there 
were twno rows of eolofniis of the Ionic order extending -along the 
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whole length of the colonnade The back of the colonnade on the north 
and the two sdiort sides on the east and w^est were closed by wnll^ 
Attached to the back wall were two quadrangular ererf>-nif or recessen^ 
which were entered Cram the colonnade by openings in the wnalL These 
retosMs had a length ejetemally of about ga feet eiich, and projected 
at^ut lo feet from tJie back w^ The foundations nnd most of the 
easting walls are badt of congTomeiate t the 5 t>'lJ□bates^ bases, and 
columns are of white limeslnnc^ but the capitals of the Ionic coluams 
are of rnarble. Clamps of two different shapes fj—| amj |_|) nre used 
to fasten iho blocks together^ 

The enclosing walls of the cobnimdc, $o far as they wrist, consist of 
a course of upright blocks of conglomerate^ 3 ft. 8 in. high^ and a 
cQUrtc of limestone blocks, inches thick^ laid on the top of the 
uprights. There are two of the upright blocks in the Ehkkneaa of the 
wall; they arc panelled on thn £L:e and cpated with stucco The 
foandatidD of the stylobate of the outer columns is built of slabs of 
conglometute j iti a^-erage w'ldth is i feet, and in the w'est wing it is at 
le^t five ci^rses deep A portion of the stylobate of the cast wing 
still exists j it IS composed of two steps resting on a course of limestone 
slabs. Tbe Doric columns of the facade are set at inter\-ai5 of 4 ft. 

im, measured to the inside nf the flotes. Pieces of five of these 
columns are standing in their ongltial positioos in the raft wing; they 
measure a fL S im in diameter at ihe base, and have cadi twenty flutes. 
The longest is 5 ki. -high, and the shortest Is 3 fL 10 in. The 
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f!:iundatiDn-pier 5 of the Ineer cotumns measure 4 f*. 6 iti, square^ em au 
average. They art bui 3 t laf dbloDg blocks of conglomerale, two to each 
course* connteted by damps of the (—{ shape. Od the top of these 
piers stood square slabs of litncstojucH some of which Htitt eiist* 
mcftifiiriiag 3 ft+ i iii. square and S to 9 inches deep. The circular 
ftiDulded bases of the louic: colmniis rested on these slabsi. Five at 
least of these bases still reinalii in pusiUou and some pieces of the 
column^ Ut near them, The lower diameter of these columm measures 
2 fc im f the uumber of flutes in each toluinn is twenty. The 
number of calumns ta each of the inner rows seema to ha\-o been 
tu'cnty-five*^ 

The ardliitcctuial ha^ents of the coliimnade whidt have been 
found Comprise portioDs of the Boric front columns in posidon at the 
south-east angles a piece of a Doiic utchitravc block and a length of 
a trigh'ph hieie, several mouided bases of the loiuc order^ nuinim:rus 
pieces of Ionic columns^ two marble Ionic capitals, and a ver)- targe 
number of pieces of the Doric columns. These pieces of Doric 
columns, varybg in length from 2 to 6 feet, have been found scattered 
all over the market-place, as well as iu the colonnade itself, and a 
number of tbeut were brought to light iu the sanctuary of Saviour Zens- 
These renuuns, while not auOlident to allow of a complete restoration of 
the colonnade, enable us to form a good idea of the nature and pro- 
portions of the superstructure. Hie Doric C 4 )liitmi£ of the exterior wem 
probably about 6 ^ diameters, high. The length of the architrave block 
is b ft 9 in., which b pTacticalty the spocc^ from centre to centre, of 
the columns sElU in pasldon. Its height is 1 Jfl;. in. The height of 
the frierc is 3 ft. 3 ^ in. The details of the triglyphs show late 
duracteristics. Hie tonic columns in ihe inlerior of the colonnade 
would Seem to have been 8 ^ diameters high or about 19 ft 8 in. The 
vulutes of the capitals are comparatively small. 

With regard to the date of the colonnadcp w'c should inJer from what 
Pguaanlas says that k w&s bulk In ihc fourth century since it was 
erected in honour of Philip of Macedon* But the style of the aichi- 
tecturc points to a Enter date. %Ve know from Livy (j^sviiL 34 ) that in 
j 89 ILC. a colonnade which had been destroyed by the Lacedaemonians 
under Cleouienes In 23 i was rebuilt with money acquired from the 
sale of prisoners. The colonnade thus rebuilt may J^ve been the 
Philippian Colounade i for the styEc of the ensting remains of the 
Philippiaii Calonn 4 ulc agrees witli that date. That the Colonnade just 
described wa£ indeed the Philippian Colonnade was proved by the 
discovery of a rile at its cast end bearing the inscriptioo 
HEIOY, 'of the Philippian* {setL colonnade). A bilingual Inscription 
in Greek and Latin, during from 93 or 94 records that the 

Emperor Daimtian rebuilt from the foundations a CGlonEmde nt Mcgalo^ 
polls w'hich bad been destmyed by fire {E.uai/afwru ai p, 

136 loser. No, iB). But the colonnade restored by Domitiai] can 

1 Qu the plan ptibliihetl tn EsmtfohaTii ai p3, ydv ., the aumber of 

eotuinos in ca£b of the Iniicr mwi is iEViHealcd bi iwcnty.fptar. 0ai mm /attrm, t/ 
SOnfus, 13 (iSga-gj), pL 355 j 14 (1394), ji. S43, 
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hiirdly have tffien the PhllSppann Colonimde^ %\nct the archstectunil stjle 
of the reraasni of the Philippian CalGonitde points^ rs we have 

seen, to a cotuldExablir earher date than the end of the first CMtiirv 

{2) The lemains of the aanctuary of Zeua whidi have been Utd 
bare by the Eji^Ui$h exuavatioiu comdst prindpaliy of fcmndation-walls. 
From an examiiiatlon of these it ia pMsihlc to get a good general idea 
of the extern and anangement of the baddlnga^ although, on aecmmt 
of the paudly of smzhitectiiial fnigmcnCST nature of the auper- 
fitructuie must lemain flJmost entirely a matter of conjectuie* 

The Hanertoary appears to have been in the foirn of a rectangle 
measuring ohoiit T75 feet tom east to west by 154 feet from north to 
south. In the centre of the rectangle was a ^uare open conrtt mund 
which tan a double colonnade a colonnade with an outer and an 
inner row of columns) on all sidca. The main oitrancc was on the 
cast side, and was approached fnim the lower Le^'e! of the ground out- 
Bide by a ramp or Inciined plane. This Jed up to an outer porch 
projecting from the face of the eastern w^dL The entrance itself through 
the wflU consisted presumably of three gatew^ays side by sidq, which 
led Into the colonnade or cloisters. Cutting through the cloisters in the 
middle of the west side, exactly opposite the entrance^ was the temple^ 
the portico of which projected into the open court. Id the middle of 
the courts opposite the temple^ stood a lai^ oblong base, measuring 
about 37 feet from north to south by 17 feet from east to west The' 
foundations of the base are standing and consist of a foundalion^w'all 
round the four sides varying from 3 ft. fi im to 4 feet thick* and seven 
cross-walls, each about a fL 5 iix ihiet. There are also remains in 
one place of an addltlonaJ internal wall at right angles to the sei^en 
cross-walls, indicating that special support was wanted at this pardcuhir 
part. This accumulatiun of suppottirtg walls seenus to show that a 
great weight rested on the base, and Leada us to assume that it was the 
pedesLil of a group of heavy $tatuary. Hence wc conclude that it 
supported the grtmp of Zeus* Megalopolis, and Saviour Artemis men¬ 
tioned by Pausanlas to}. This is the view taken of the bait by 
Messrs. Loring and Gardner nnd the architect Mn K. W. Schuler. Mr. 
Richanhi, on the other hand* prefers to suppose that the base ts that of 
an aitarT and that the group of statuary meniiooed by Pausanias stood 
in the inside of the temple. The foundations of the base go down to 
a cotLsiderahie depth; four courses* rogulariy built of squared blocks 
In alternate rowa of * headers * and * strctcheis*' have been exposed at 
the south end. Round the sides of the court ran an open gutter for 
holding water, which was brought to it^ from a lead pipe outside of the 
sanctuary nn the norths by a drain cnnatractcd of dies whiEh mn under 
the floor of the cloisters Renrams of the lead pipe have been found ; 
but whert it came front and whither it went is not known. 

Of die dnisteTS or cnlunnade which ran round the open court little 
is knowOj Of the outer rows nf cdlumnj^. next the court, nothing but 
the foundation-course of the stylobate remains; hence we cannot tell 
the number of th«c columns nor the distance between theiru They 
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nuy been of the Doric order ; for a Doric capital, slightly snmfler 
thaji the capitals of the Philippian Colouaade^ was fotmd m the 
doLstem On the oiJier liand^ we can e^tiiriate the distance frem each 
ether of the mner columns of the cloisters, dnee the foundation-pieTs 
of many of them remain. These piers are single siod«, each about 
3 fL 3 iiL square t and the distance of ihc pict? from each other is 
about I j fccL This wide spacing of the cotumns pofets to their having 
supported wDodeii beams, which In turn pmobably carried a W'ooden. mofl 
These inner columns may have been, like the inner columns of the 
PhilEppiati Colonnade, of the Ionic order; a fragment of an Ionic base 
was found beside the Doric capital in the cloisters. The east wall of 
the sanctuary^ belnw the les'cl of the door of the cloisters^ is carduliy 
built of squared blocks laid in tegular courses, In the tiorth wall of 
the ^ctoary, almost opposite the centre of the comtt there is a sill of 
white limestone, to ft. 4 in. long by a fh a in. wide. It may ha^-e 
belonged to an additional entmnee at this point, or perhaps to an 
or lecteB projecting outwards from the cloister, like the recesses 
at the back of the rhillpplari Colonnade. 

The temple, as we have seen, cut through the cloister on the west 
side of the cuun. It appears to have comprisetl n portico, a fore- 
tcmplc {pronaos\ and a or shrln^ and to have MasurDd about 
yo feet from east 10 west by 3^ feet from north to south. Foundations 
of ad three compartments of the temple eadst; they axe weU bmli 
of squared blocks laid in tegular courses, each course averaging about 
[ fc 6 in, deep. On the south aide uf the ff//o the foundalinn-wad is 
at least eighi courses deep. Inside of the ciUa on either side are 
foundatiun^plere averaging z IL g in. square and distoit nbuut Z ft. 
3 in, from the aide waiU^ They probably suppartod internal coluirms. 
Four of them remain on the north side and two on the south side. On 
the south sidev in ihc po^don which a third pier w'^ouJd have occupied^ 
are the remaius of a airotig fbundatjon running in at right angles to the 
south wall This may have been merely the fcHindatinn for ibe third 
pier; but possibly it may have formed^ in addition, part of the founda' 
don of a huge pedestal which supported an Image uf Zcms. 

In the cloister to the north of the temple are some remains of a 
stylobate, with ftsund^riona, which seems tn ba^'c o^deuded in a con- 
tinunus line ftom the temple to the north w^ of the saactmiiy. Frob^ 
ably a second inner line of columns stood on this stylohatc, and we 
may suppose that this line of colirmns was prulongcd on the south side 
of the temple as lar as the south wall of the sanctmtry. On this 
hypothesis the western cloister or colonnade was triple, /.#, it had ibcec 
rows of coliinins, nameJy an outer row next the open court, and two 
inner niws, AH three rows of columns were* of coojfM^ Interrupted in 
the middle by the temple. 

The dale of the sanctuary of Zeus caunol be determined from the 
scanty r emaiFU . The general style of constniction and the maieriais 
reseinble those of other edifices at Megalopolis, bat the few anthitectiiral 
details which have bMn found pomt to u later rather than an earlier 
period in the histoo' of the dty. The Ionic base rtsembks the one in 
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Philippian Colofmode, but the ccQtntiT and proportian of tbc Ddtii: 
capital b£ 3 dn^ t& a. Iati:r typG than that of the colmnns in the portkc^ of 
the Therailinm (see belowj. Clamps of the p—| slmpt were used to 
the stones of the styiotsate in the pord^o nf the temple. 

In. additmn la the mins of the FbH^ppum Colonnade and the 
sanctuary of ^eus remains of some Other edifices have been laid bare by 
the Engrlish excavations in the market-place. They ore as follows: 

(5) At the w'cstcm end of the Philippian Colonnade and ttnanSn^ 
out south ward at ritfht anj^lcs to Its lace+ the remains nf a double row 
of columns have been found They must have formed part of a later 
edifice built after the Philippian Cnlonniide had fallen into nilnSj. since 
the remains in question are competed entirely of fiagments which had 
belonged to that colonnade* This later edifice may have been intended 
to fonri oji entrance to the maxhet-placo at this poiaL The fcistern 
piUarg, of which thurre are portions of four remaliunMp rest on a coatliiu- 
ous stylobate fomted entiiely of nld blocks taken fioin the entablature 
of the Philippian Coloniiade. The western columns have no continuous 
stylohaLe, each of them resting dh a separate foiindalion. The pieces 
nf coliunns in position are of tlie Doric order, and no doubt were 
fron^ the fFuni row of the Philippian Colonnade. 

(4) South of these collxmn^t and exlendLai^ westward beyond the 
line nf the west w'all of the Philippian Colonnade, art considerable 
remainia of walls of an oblong edifice. Its north wall is about 52 ft.. 
6 in. longj while (he west w-all can be traced for j 1 feet, and the east 
wall for 6; feet. There art scanty indicatioDS af what may have been 
a south wall at a point which would give the edifice a width nf about 
70 feeL In the north wall are the remaitis nf m opening 5 ft. 6 in. 
wide. The budding may have had a continuoua portion along its eastern 
frnnt, tow-^aids the market-place, for there is a piece of fouxidation here 
which looks as if tt had belonged to the stylobate of such a porrico. 
The west wult is largely cnadc up of old fragments mther roughly put 
together. Altogether the structure seems quite late. Perhaps it was 
the gj-mTiasiorn mentioned by Pousanias (viii ji, S). To the south of 
it were discovered in 1893 the rernains of a columned budding, of 
rather late date, which, like the quadjangnlar building just described, 
probably belonged to the gymnasium. In one comer of it, between 
two bases of columns, was a well, from which a line of water pipes ran 
for some distance towards the nver. Amongst the ruins of later edifices 
may be dlstiuguishcd the remains of a wdhbiiilt wall of canglonicnite 
carrying on the fine from the comer of the Phifippbm Coluimadc 
towards the river. The bases of the colamns are of the white limestone 
which is 50 coEmuonly employed tn the an dent buildings of MegalDpofist 
but they have no foundatinn-piers under them, and aJI of them have the 
two dowel-holes, run with lead, which are a mark of Late date. 

(5) N.N.E, of the sanctuary of Saviour Zeua is a long 
stylobate mtiniug north and south. On its upper surface are to be 
stfen square dowel-holes for fastening the coluoins, and there are raised 
panels between the places where the columns stood. This stylobate 
appears to have belonged to a colonnade about jcio feet long which 
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here boundcEj the nnufket-pJndt on the easL This coJoaimjdc may have 
been the one called NfyropKiiis which Pausafitas mentians (g 7 pf the 
ptKeiit chapter). The northera end af the ciolcmiisidc scMns to have 
been in a line with the back w-alJ of the Fhjlipplaji Cnlnn.nade, Built 
into a late structure which afterwanis occupied the site of the lon;^ 
colonfindc in questinu were found some drams of columns made of tuhi 
and tic^ted with stucco. The drams appear to have liecn of the Ionic 
or Corinthtan ordtr, thoueh lhc>^ have only iwtsity flutes instead of the 
usual twen^dbur. They havic been transported to where they 

Tiow Me inside of the endnsure which surrounds the church. Perhaps 
these drams belonged to the columns of the Myropohs colonnade. 
Between the north end of the Myrnpolis colonnade (if it be so) and the 
cast end of the Philippoo Colonnade excavations made by the English 
archaeologists in October 18^1 revealed some remains of the govern^ 
ment oMces mentioned by Pausanias (g 6), 

fb) Lastly;^ remains of two structures have been Ibund in the 
interior of the market-place. One of them is a rained altar^ 13 ft- to 
in. square, built of upright blocks of conglomerate on a flat course. It 
may have belonged to the sancliwiry of Lycacan Zeus mentioned by 
PausanJas. The o±er structure is a fragmentary fcmndalion a little to 
the south-west of the altar. At present divided by about ro yards nra 
two pieces of foundation^ the western of the two meajuring 8 ft. 2 in. by 
16 feet, ihe •easteiii 7 ft- 6 in. ^ 8 ft. to Iil, Trom the wtstera a 
foumiatiou-waJl runs norttcast in the shape of an art, but btealcs off 
before it reaches the eastern foundation. No doubt the arc was com¬ 
pleted, The semicircular foundation so formed may have belonged to 
an ex^iifa or recess. Mr. RidiAinis isuggesls that the tf it existedr 

perhaps formed the omamcntal termination of a sublerran™ waters 
couree. like the tJErAnf buJt by Hcrodes Attreus at Olympia (sec above, 
p. 7- This suggestion is more plausible than another theoiy put 

forw*^ tentatively by Mr. Richards, namely that the scmicirrular 
TOundatJon belonged to the apse of a Council House like the supposed 
CotmeO House at Olytnpia (see voL 3. pi 636 sfg.) 


... njorlwtpliire nnd in rm 4 iri.s, M £11 Eis they havr been Excavated, m 

m iri pfK 7. 13 r/. ; R. W. .k, pa 

Rj£h=iidi. 1^5., op. lOJ-loj, wflh pblH xiv.-xvL \ W. Ddrpfdd; n 
Mtmaf, d, attA. Ian. m Aiita, iS U 893 J, 2rS ig. 


30p 2. aa mimy eaglas os t&bles, Cp, vtlS, 38, 7, 

30 . 3. Pin aoqiialrsd this Bmnanifi from the npnph Oenoe. 
According to others Pan was a son (not a mere nurslingj of the nymph 
penoc (^oL on Eunpjdes, 36) or Deneis (BchoL on Theocrltua, 

L 3). On ihe legends of the birth of Pan see W. H. Rosdicr. ^Dic 
Sag™ von der Geburt d« Paa,' 53 (1854), pp. 363-377/ 

30 p 4. BaASfle. See viii. 41. 7 
30 . 6. liho PbilippiaiL Colonmula See above, p. 320 
30 . 6- the ^y^’minant ofhees. See above, towards top of page. 
From an inscrfptioii found on the site of ihs market-place at MegaJopolLs 
^ c learn that there was a muniment office In which 
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the ajrbivc« prcstn'cd, also offidats caJlwl Wirdens of ihs Anihives 
aad othen^ q1]c 4 Scribes uf the Laws 
whose business no doubt was to enter the new laws in the 
sialiiLe See a/ p. 1x6 Inscr. No* 

5- Ail insciiptlDn found at Lycostira mentions thnt a copy of a decree 
nf the people of LyDosuia was to be deposited in the muniment office at 
Megalopolis {AcAtioi^ t&^^ p- 43 J/-# P- Gav^dias, 

Fcusl/cs ik Ljftffiffaraj Livralsoti tp p. 16). 

30 * j. tbo Laoedaenieman army under AcmtatUB etc, See irUi. 

27* It, 

30 * to, a sanctuaiy of Sena ffomained SaTiour, See above, pi 
523 An inscTiptiou found at MegaEopolis records a decree in 

honour of PhUnpocincn^ in which ineiition is made of Saviour Zeus, The 
inscription is mutilate^ hut the purport of the decite appears to havt: 
been that Philopoemen should he worshipped with divine honours j thal 
his tomb should be built in the tnarket-place (see note on L 43, 3) j that 
a hne altar of white marble should be set up for him, aod osen (or an ox) 
sacriJSted on it on the day of the fetst'rval of Saviour Zeus j that twenty 
bmnie statues of him should he made^ of which one was to be set up 
m the thcaircv tic. From the same i ascription it appears that gamcsi 
railed Soteria, were celebrated in honour of Saviour Zeu3% See C, A G. 
No, r 536 ; Dittenberger, Sj^I/og-^ I^ser. Graft, Ntx 2 j o ; Immcrwahn 
oP^aJistAtn p, 26, DicN^orus mentions (xxix* ifi) that an oje or 

oxen were aimiialiy samliced to PhiTofKKTncn, Livy also says (xxsdx. 
50) that dhinc honours were bestowed on hcm_ /Vnother mutilated 
inscriptiDa found At Megalopolis scents to have recorded a decree of the 
council that the statue of some public benefactor should be set up in the 
precinct of Saviour Zeus* See at p, 139, 

Insof, Ho, 7 Bh 

3 fl. iti, Mogalopolii. As lo statues representing dttes, see iv, 31, 
10 uot-it 

30 , IQ, Cephiffodotus. According to Pliny (jVe^t. Aist. uuiiv, 50, 

Sy) there were two sculptora of this name, the dder of w'hom flourished 
in 01, J03 (373 B,c,), and the younger In OL 121 (296 h*c) The latter 
was the son nf Praxiteles (set Pliny, N^r tof, xxxvi, 34 ; Plutarch, -V, 
vi/atj viL 39 compared with Plmy, jV*i/, Au/, xxicv. ; j), and it has 
been conjectured that the former was the father of Praxitelea, ProL 
Fnrtwanglet, however, argues thj^ the elder Cephisodotus was an elder 
brother^ not the httlier, of Fmxitdts d, 

p, 513 j^,) It is the earlier Cephlsodutas, doubtless, who^ with Xeno¬ 
phon, made these atntues at hlegalopoUs. Cp, lx. 16, 2 ; ix* jq, j, 
Mr, A, S, Murray says of the elder Cephi^odotus: **Thal be was an 
accomprisbcd artist, there is every reason to believe i but that he was 
deficient in creative force may be judged from the fact that bis worts 
mostly consisted of figures which rtsqmrcd only slight deviations from 
older and standard types " (/fjj/, fff CfvfA Stu/fifMrft 2^ P. "44% 

B runni C^fJcA* d A'^urZ/jcr, i. pi, 269 ; Overbeck, ScAnffyniUinf 

^ *137-1143, 1331-1341 ^ rV,, GatA d P/arA^t,* 2. pp. 6 Wt 

112 Lucy M. Mitchell, /A>4 p/ Afttitn/ Stul^turw, pp. 4j- * 
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S46 -ff- A number of Tnscripttona frnm bases oC stntacs by the younger 
Cephlsodotus hAvn been found. Sec Loewy, /tu^Anyf^n gwiitk. BOd^ 
Aiiuerj loB- Jiz. 

31 . I. an enclosnm aacred to th& 0 reat eoddofiaos. A$ to the 
Grcni Gciddesiaed (Demetcr and Pnoserpinc) in Messcnio^ see iv. 5 
WiiJi regard to the situation of the pj-cciuct of the Gioat Goddesses 
at Me^alopoLis w-e are told by Paysnuias that it lay at ±e west end of 
the Aristandnan Colonnade, which, as t havE seen {p, 53<j), probably 
boonded the maricct-place on the sonth. We ConcLu^ themforEv that 
the precinct of the Great Goddesses wa^ situateil at the smith-n'e^tein 
comer af the inarket-ptace. As the precinct contained a variety of 
shrines and statues^ a hall far the pcrfominiice of the mysteries^ and a 
sacred gttive, it must have been too lai^ tn be included within the 
limils of the market-place. Probably, therefore, it e^ctended some dis¬ 
tance to the west of the tnarfcel-piacc:, perhaps as far as or even beyond 
the bed of a strenm which here ftows mto the HeJjsson. Many lai^je blocks 
of hewn Thtone are to be seen in the field to the west of the ^ream^ and 
some btneks, which arc clearly in their orig'itial positions^ ^tnnd In the 
bed qf the stream ifaeiL Some of these may have belonged to one or 
more of the edifices com prised within the precinct of the Great Goddesses. 
That the precinct lay in this neighbourhDod was confiimed by a discovery 
made hy Mr. Ldring, who picked up, on the east side of the stream, a 
fragment gf a tile bearing an Snscriptinn which may perhapa be restored 
iis [^iwv ^ gf the goddesses.’ As several buildings at Megalopolis have 
been Identified by means of mscribed tiles, it is not xinreasonable tocon^ 
jecrere that the original Inscription on thk tile was twv 
C* of the great goddesses % and that the tile belonged to the precioci of 
the Great Goddesses which stooil in this iieLgblsourbogd See 
/hytii a/ pp. Z|6 [40 

An inicription which seems to have recorded a dedication m the 
Great Cods eansts at a tillage a little to the north-west of 

the supposed site of the predncl of the Great Goddesses {Exarifi^imi 

of p, 135, No. 15), These Great Cods were perhaps the 

Diosenn. Sec note on vli, 32, 9. 

31. f* AfiSCUlnpiiiB. A tile insmbed with the name of Aescnlapiiis 
was found in 1893 b the building to the somh'west of the Philippian 
Colonnade {/oum. ef fitlUnie Siudia, *3 (i 897-93), p, 337). 

3L 3, small Images of girls etc.. Piti Robert soggesta that these 
HgntM iMjf have been placed ai gm coraen of the pedestal whSch sup- 
^rted the four tgloasal imnges ; simihu’ figures appear a$ supportm or 
Canids al the comtra of Gntek sarcophaguses {Htrmii, 29 I1S94), 

31. 4- Kedi carrying the inf^t Zens. Ca iv- 33, t ; vi!i 38. : 

VtU. 47. 3, <- .'J ' J J p 

31. 4. Zens: the image« by Folyclitua. h is natural 

ia wppDse ihat this sculptor tras the j'ouagcr Polyclftus, as the elder 
Poljfcbtus was probably dead long before Megalopolis was fotiuded. H. 

how-everj preferred to suppose tlui the image by the elder 
I olyclitua and had been, like many other images, brought to Mega- 
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lopolb ffum ihtf trmpk In which it was originally dedicaied See 
of ihe Ba^-aiion Academy (Mmitdi), PhiloMph. philolog. 
CL, 6th Not. 1880, p. 468 ; and ngainfli him IL Kmker, GMcA- 

A'wuj/ifr, p, tj it is very^ ri=mnfkablc that 
Polyclitus chose to rtpreseut Friendly Zeus with the attributes of 
Dfonysus. No such representation of Zeus appears to bt known among 
the existmg tiionumcnt& of undent art. The only certain reprcsoiila' 
tioDS of Friendly Zeus knOHti to csiist arc on two Athenian relleJs and 
some coins of Pet^ainus struck m the age of TTajiiii, but they have none 
of the charactenstjes of Dlonysua. On both the rebels the god oppcoi^ 
seated on bis thitane ; on one of them the eagle is canned benEath the 
seat, and the god seema to huve helJ a cup ki his left bund; on the 
other there Is no eaglev and two worahippers, a wnman and a boy, are 
approaching hinn The corns of Fcrgainus mchibit merely a beanled 
head of Zeus i^ith the inscription ZEYS ■blAIOS ('Friendly Zeos'}. 
Zeus was enUed Friendly “because he brings all men together and 
wishes that they ahould be friends io each other (Dio Chrysostom^ Or* 
xlL voL tr p. 237, ed. Dindnrf). At Megalopolis the epithet may have 
had a political aigosEcance^ rtferring to the friendship which w-as to bind 
the petty Arcadian comintinlties together* We leam from inscrip¬ 
tions that the god was wonhipped under- the same dtle at Epidaums 
dpjjaBoAjoyoof^ iSSj^ p, 31^ No, tl) and at Athena (C A Ar 
il Nos. I330j E572, 1572 b ; C. A A, KL No. 385). A god Zeaa 
Bacchus (Ail is menhoned in an oracle recorded io an insciip' 

tion al Pergamus (C A G. No. 3538); and the Cretan myths of Zeus 
have points of affinity with those of Dionysos* 

See Ovefbech, GrtfckiUiti 3^ jip, Jr tq., SsS S63 ? 

GtKA. if. ^fr*. P^itsfik,* 1. pp^ 533* 537 ; i'reller* Awit^m^'Alu Ast/sitizc, p 284 
if. I ?iC, GriA-^'i^kt 1. p. 148 ; Wdeker* 2. 

p. 202 t^r j StepbnnL in Camfit (St* PeEertbllfE) for 1875, p 203 j I_ R. 

r iJirtclU T^t Cnitt if iAr Grr^Ji E. pp. 74^ I tM jy* Doe ot the Athcniikd 

rdict Is f^red in Mr. Fsimcll't «-ark. |voL |> pL U* b) | Hid for the mythical 
nffinhics of Zeds imd DioDyrufi Ece specially ^+, pp, 36^^ 

31. p. two low hillfi -- a aaactuary of Athena Poliaa-a 

temple of Full-grown Hors* 'fhese two low hills hare not been identi¬ 
fied^ nor have any remains been discovered which can with any certainty 
be referred to the sanctuaries of Atbeim and Hera, With regard to the 
iwn hills, 05 Mr. Loting remarki, all the ground behind (/.*, north of) 
the PhUippiaji Colonnade is rising ground^ and there are no two pai-ts of 
it H'hich stand cut tmmislakably from the fusL At the first gl^ce we 
might be tempted to identify whh the two hiila (1) the summit of the 
rising groimd imtnediately Ixhind the Philippian Cotounadc and just 
west of the pnhlic road j nud (2) a small plateau opposite this, atid east 
of the rood, separated from the fconer by a slight dip through w'hich 
the public road mna in a cutting. Bui both these identificatious appear 
to be erroneous. On the north-cast shoulder of the first-mentiorted: 
hillock there is indeed a very rough foundatioii; but the summit of the 
hillock has been thoroughly trenched by the Engliidi aithaeotogiffts with- 
out resulL On the plateau to the east pf the road Messrs Lering and 
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kicharik MOT-ated ttc ruins of a ktft building eotiitnjcted cf tilM, 
Gjbblc^ and tht like, the only goctd work in it betn^ a tbresboTd of 
white litnestone whitib had pmtkably been tiam&rr^ from same eajiicrT 
scnjcture. In this neighbourhood^ prabably on ihe Irnle plateau, the 
Fttnch survEyoTB fcHjnd some mins {marked B B on their plan of Mega- 
iopolif) which they dc^bed as the remains of the of a teniplc; 
tbcTc was a piece of a waJI with a short njtunij beddes a great many 
fitflocs in their originaJ positions f the blocks were well cut and jointed. 
These ruins, which may perhaps ha^-e belonged to the sanctuary of 
Athena or Lhe temple of Hera, have now disappear^. About 300 
yt^ to the east of the foundatimia ttravated by Messrs. Loring and 
Ricbanls there are some odacr fTagmentary foundattons of congloTncmre 
and limestone at a point where the plateau begins to slope down east¬ 
wards to the bed of u small stremn. These foundations were 
observed hy the Frendi surv eyors, and CurtTus identified them w^th the 
temple of Hera, while he behev^ that the small stream to the eaatj. 
which flows into the lichsson, w'as the ancient Bathylius. But the 
foimdations in question are ton fragmentary to allow ns to determine the 
sort of building to whldi they belonged j and the slream to the cast qf 
them can hardly be the Bathyllui, since it c^n^ists mainly of surface- 
water, which dries up in the absence ef raicL Perhaps the Bathylius 
should nther be tdenrifled with the perennial stream which flows Into 
the Ilelisson tq the west of the market-place (see above, p. 3381 This 
western sitream is fed a small spring among the Iqw hilk some three- 
quarters of a mile to the north orf the Helkson. But the spring is ^ 
far hum the marketplace that any temple built un the ground over¬ 
hanging it could not have been seen from the market-place, which is 
perhaps inconsistent with Pansanias's language. As there ]i no nthcr 
sprmg in the grtMind to the north of the market-place, Mr Loring 
induies to beHevc that the Baihvhus has wholly disappeared. 


^ dc ; ArvJ^iiitistrv^ etc., par A 


32 * I- a theatre. The she of the theatre of Megulopolisv on the 
south side of the Helisson and nearly oppKHlte to the ancient market¬ 
place, has always been well knuu^n to mcMlcn] tra^idlers. The great 
s^ciTTcular embankment against ihc side of a Inw hill, which supported 
the scats of the spectators, is visible frum a long distance, whetber we 
appri^ch Megalopolis frmn the north or the south. The remains of 
the tbearre and of the great assembly hah known as the TheraUium, 
which immEdiately adjolneil it on the south and with which it was 
intiMi^y ejected, were exca^ed under the directruo of membens 
of the British School of Archaeology in iB 90-93, 

spectators rose ap tht sides of a 
JioQ^ of a Jim bill which fcced neatly north, about loo yank south of 

the h^d Iwd of the Helissun, The hollow was not, hnwcierj large 
CTough for the puipofie, and the slopes of the hill at both sides had to 
prolonged by aitjJSciaJ embankments, supported by retaining wails. 


k 
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The oTibaTvkmcnl on the esa&t side seeois lai^er Lhiti ibt OBe om the 
wesL In the ctotre uf the itiiditoTiinn the hiH was atiDost high eoongh, 
and only a very shgtil embankment seenis to liave been here raised to 
supplement il« The two eatremlljes of the great borae-sbchE were ter¬ 
minated and aopportedt as wc have seen, by retaining waJls ; but these 
walls were not cootLiiued round the ctin-ed hack of the aodiinrium ; at 
least no traces hjiTc been found either of curved retaining wails or of a 
boundary wall at the back of the theatre. On the ootcr side the hll] 
and the embankments sloped gradually away^ so that a curved retaiiilag 
wall was necditss. The top of the auditorium is now about 76 feet 
above the level of the orchestra^ and probably it was never very much 
higher, though a certain amount of earth has in the course of ages been 
washed down from it ujmh the seats below. Kemains of the retaimug 
wulls on each side of the auditorium still exist; on the east aide they 
rise to a height of about 40 feet and on the west side to a height of 
about 56 fctL On each side of the auditorium the retaining wall* after 
ruTuiEng outwarda from the orchestra as a single wallj la supported on 
the inner ride hy U second wall, parallel Ln it, and connected with it by 
short croas-wahs. Thla inner wall vM perhaps intended as an additional 
support for the greater height and weight of the embankment at these 
points. 

But with this geneial similariiy between the retaiuing walls on the 
eastern and western sidca of the auditorium there are combined cettaJn 
dissimilarities bnlii uf plan and material. The outer retaJning wtiH on 
the eastern side is buitt of squared blocks nf conglomerate laid in 
regular courses ; its average thickness is 2 fL 3 icL It abuts nect the 
orchestra on a limestone pedestal, which probably supported a statue. 
About 71 feet along the wail frtun the feec of the pedestal a cToss-wnll 
projects outwards into the nearly at right angles to the retnm- 

ing wall Another cxoss-w^l, 35 feet farbier on^ runs inwarda from the 
retaining wall and abuts upon the inner parallel wall, already menrioned} 
which h di$tant al^ut 9 feet from the £ice of the outer retnimng walL 
This armngement suggests that there was here an opening and an access 
to the theatre from the ontaide at a higher lesBl^ the wall projecting 
outwards having been perhaps a retaining wall which banked up the 
approach frnm the below; and on the main wall itsclfr at the 

ouEet angle of the watt which projects in wards there Si actually in posi¬ 
tion, at a height of about 2 ^ feet above the onrhestm^ a piece of a ^ill 
of white Ifmeslone. It ^eema prt>bBb]e, theitfonc, that at this height 
a horitontal passage or nm aU round the auditorium^ and that 

access to this pas^sage n-as obtained directly from the outside by a 
fitflircase or nunp in the Beyond this point the main retaining 

wan is supported at several points by buttresses both on the outride and 
the inside^ At the highest potni of the wali there are again traces of 
an inner parallel wall. This suggests that at this point there may 
hAve been an approach to an upper tfza^&ma from bchmd^ up the em¬ 
bankment t the inner wall may have been merely intended to serve 
as on additional support to relieve the pressure on the Irunt wall, where 
the bank was highest. 
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The west retalubig wall» like the easteniT atwits a liJitestone 
pedestal ne2ct the orcbe^tc^u The wall nm^ off at an au^Ie to the 
aidi of the theatre similar ia that of the eastent unU, for a distance at 



55 liom the pedestal. Here [t jtops agajint a short wall at right 
angles to, and caimecttng, the end* nf two Tetainiiig walls beyond, whscJi 
nil], not at on angle to the cross a^s of the ihcaire^ but puallel 10 it and 
to Mch other. Thae two pa™llet waUs are about 14 feet apart from face 
to fece ; they are bmlt of double rows of blocks^ and have an arerage 


‘srtTumTETiw rrnmviiikrjt nwv tiu 
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thickness of 4 feet The frant waJJ^ vshtdi ii standing to a height 
of abwt 35 feet abov^e the orchestra, is built sqmirc bindis of con- 
jfloMtrite laid in alttmate of ■headers" and *stretdicifaf^ the 

blocks averaging about 4J feet long by il feet high. This front wall 
was probably never more than a course or two higher than Its present 
level The hark wall begins ai a height of aboiit 23 feet above the Ir\'el 
of the orchestra, and it is standing to a height, at mu^t, of elev'en iroarses 
or about i feet Except the two lower foundation cour^^ which are 
of conglnmeratCk this back wall is bnilt of beautiM square blocks of lime¬ 
stone with ^bull-nosed* laces^ Clearly this timer w^lr with the exception 
of the foundation courses, was meant to be seen. Hence »'e infer that 
the apace between the two waJIs was a terrace to which a flight of steps 
or a sloping way led up^ probably from the ground immediately to the 
west of the or * alageHJock+" whieh took the pSacc of a 

western panpditj (see below'). The terrace, m turn* probably gavne 
access to the lower dicissma or hotizontnl passage which ran round the 
Onditonurn, The height of the terrace abo« the graund agrees very 
nearly with the height of the sill of white lintestone on the cast retaining 
wall which appears, as we have seer^ to mark an entrance to the lower 
at the other end. Thus it would seem that access to the upper 
part of the theatre was obtaioed directly both on the east and west sides 
by staircases or sloping ways, leading up frciEii the two wings or 
extremities of the great horse-shoe. The difference in the arrange^ 
ment of the retaining walls in the two wrogs wtis probably oecessflated 
diletly by the coostniclion of the skatte/AnJta at * stage-dock* in place 
of a western ft would have been inconveniciil to have had 

buttresses projecting into the sWgt^lock ^; they were therefore dis¬ 
pensed with OD this side, and their absence wns cumpenaated by the 
gmatcj- Lhlckncss and solidity of retaining wall 

The audkorium, formed by the slope of the hill and of the embank¬ 
ments and supported at the two wtogs hy the mrnniug walls^ has the 
shape of an arc ^mewhat greater than a semicircle^ The arc 15 a true 
arc Ihroughout, and dcKS not widen otit beyond the aemidrcle betwieen 
the cross axis line and the retaining walls^ as happens at other theatres, 
^ch as those of Athens, Epidaurus* and Eretna. Mo$t of the atone 
seats have disappeared cubrelyr The present mruuns consist of the 
front row of boiches^ the passage behind them, and sevemi tiers of 
seats behind tbat again. The flrst three tiers are practically complete 
all round, and in one place as many as nine cunaecutive tiers can be 
made out. They are divided into nine wedge-shaped blocks 
by eight staircases; and there were two more staircases, one at the 
exEremity of each wing, next the retaining wall* 10 that the total 
number of in the Inw'cst part of the auditoTium was ten. In 

the upper part of the theatre the number of staircases was probably 
greaterj a$ in the theatres at Epidaurus, AspenduA, and elsewhere, in 
which the batch of >cats correspcindiiig to each block below the 
is divided into two blocks above. But as the upper seats ac Mcgalopahs 
have disappeared, this is only a matter of conjeciure. The width uf tbe 
staircases is 3 ft 7 ^ in-.; there are two steps to each dor of seats. 
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Pr^oimbly in a theatre of this sue there wcie trro diosoptata or 
horaoTftal passagK running all tnnnd the auditoritun. The position 
of the tipper dissoma Is indeed dearly indicted by a broad gmssy 
which runs ruund the inside of the crnbGJilkiiicntp near the top at 
a distance from the onthestra of about too fleet and a height above it 
aboot 55 feet. And the dispoisition of the retaining walls nf the wings 
appears, as we have seen, to uidicate that there was a lower diasoma at 
a height of about 35 feet above the orchestra. If these indications are 
correct, the lownr ditaema occurred at a distance of about 50 feet from 
the outer edge of the orchestra, and the upper fSttsamti at a distance of 
loo feeL And, following out this scale of proportions, we may con- 
jectnre, with Messrs. Gardner and Loring, that the top of the auditoiiuni 
was I so feet distant firom the orchestru. The architect Mr* Schultz, 
however, prefers to suppose that the highest section of the iheatre, above 
the upper dia^spma, was less deep, that is, included fewer tiers of seats, 
than the lower sections. In his conjectural restoration of th* theatre he 
assigns twenty-one tiers of seats ^or twenty tiers exclusive of the front row 
of laches) to the section below the lower diasspia, twenty tiers to the 
aeciton between the two diaatnputa, and fldeen Hen to the section above 
the upper diagema. He calculates that the theatre could have seated 
rp,yoo persona, ullowing 13 inches for each penon nn the orriinary 
seats and 16 inches on the front row of benches. The allowance for 
TOch person on the ordinary seals (namely 13 inches) is the some os is 
indicated hy the mailes on the seals of the theatre at Athens, hut it 
seems somewhat scanty. The minimum space allowed for each person 
in London theatre^ according to the regulations of the Coimiy CounclL 
IS 18 luches; but in fact the itmnagera find that in the pit and gallery 
I^ple can be packed iota a space of 14 inthra for each peieon, and 
that 16 inches is a good allowimce. Messa. Gardner and Loring 
compute that the number of persons whom the theatre could have 
seated was I7j000+ 

^ The ordinary seats consist of two parts, namdy (i) limestaoe 
bench OD which the spectator sat i and (2) a plain slab of limestone or 
mngitmierate sypportinig this beodi and projecting" beyond It so ^ to 
lonn a footboard. This mode of construction difTers from that adopted 
in sfflne other Greek tbefttres, as at AtheDg^ Piraeus, and Epidaums, 
when; each bendi wili the foetboard of the bench behind is cut oot of 
a single block. The average height of each seat k from 15 to t 6 
ini^es ; the breadth of seat and footboard combined is about 29 inches* 
The ordinary scats have, as usual b Greek theatres, no backs! 
Not 50 , however, with the frant raw of benches, which doubtless sen cd 
as seats of honour. These front benches are nine in number^ one bench 
corresponding to each block of scats in the atiditorium aboi'C* All of 
them art provided with backs, and each of them termlnnles at cither 
cod in an oraamenlal arm. In contrast to the □rdinary benches, they 
are comfortabie to sit in, the seat being conveniently hollowed and the 
back slightly cuned With the taceptioti of th^r two benches at the 
ends, each bench Is constructed of four blocks of limestone of imeqtuil 
lengths. The benchts at each end are 5 feet longer than the others, 
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and arc cpn^trocted of five instead of four blocks of ItmtatonCp But 
that they were originally of the same length m the rest and were 
Icn^hened by the insettimt of a new mtermediate bipck in each [$ 
manifest i the later block in each bendi can be easily detected by its 
rougher workmanship. 

Eight of the nine front benches bear inscriptions carved on their 
backs. ThK* in^ptions fall into two da^sesp namely (i) inscxiptiDns 
Tccording the dedication of the front benches^ and (a) inscriptions 
recording the names of the Arcadian tribes to wham certain of the 
blocks of seats were apparently ossigncih 

(J) The ijflifCriptioiis recording the dedicadoti of the front beaches 
are three in number, and are carved on the central and the two end 
benches. The mKripCiDn on the easternrnost bench is as followi; 
AhTiO^os nyws'o&mjocrs T<l(u)f 6povD{v)’s wniTas KOi Tut^ o^^rroif 

(«Antiochus, having celebrated the games, dedicated all the scats and 
the gtitter’'). The Hiscrrprions on tlie ctotral and westernmDSt are 
repetitions of the first three words of the foregoing bscreption, namely^ 
'Ai-riox<»s dy«w?^4TTi<r*f Antiochus, having cdcbiatcd the 

games, dedicated*'). From these Inscriptlntis wc gather that all the 
front benches, together with the gutter which mns all ruund the 
orchestra (see beJow)^ wen; dedicated by a cenoin Antiochus, To judge 
from the style of the lettet^ the inscriptions belong to the first pan 
of the faiirtb cenWry B.C.; hence, as Megalopolis was founded in 370 
B,G, we conclude that the front seats w^ere set tip and the gnlter in the 
orchestra constructed between 370 and ijo ILC Probably, then, the 
Ajiticwius who dedicated them was Antinchos of Lepreua^ who wm a 
victory m the pancratium at Olympia (Paus^ vi, 3+ 9), and who repre¬ 
sented the Arcadian confederacy in an embassy to the court of Persia in 
367 d.c; (Xenophon, viL i* 33-33). All three Lasetiptians 

recording tiic dedication are carv'ed, not an the front, but an the hat-k Qf 
the seat-backs. 

(3) The inscriptions recording the naines of the ArcadEan tribes to 
whom the blocks of seals were respectively allotted fell into two grouptE, 
an earlier and a later^ {<1) The earlier inscriprions are eam-ed on the 
backs of the seat-backs of benches 2, 3p 4, 3, 6, md 7, counting from 
eodt in west i and the tribes whppe names they recanl are^ Ln the same 
Order, the ArcadEan, the Apollonfan^ the P.inathcnJan, the Heradean, 
the Paiiiaii, and perhaps the Heraean or Lycaean [the last inscription 
Ih mutilated and Its restoration is doubtfiilT the only cettain letters ^Ing 
the last four, AlA^). All Lhe^ 531 mscriprians »re dearly conlempcrnny 
and date prabahly fnjm the second, but possibly from the third century 
lUCt {&) The later inscriprionst five in number, are carved Ejn the front 
of the set backs of benches 3, 4^, 6^, and 7 : and the tribes whose 

names they record are, in the same order, ilie MaenziHan, the Lycaean, 
the ParrhiisLim, the Panian, and the ApoliDolan. These five inscriptiiins 
belong to the RoBmn age and are probably not earlier than the 
Christian era. Comparing the two groups of mscriptions f^r and 
together we see that the sue earber tribal names (of which four or 
five wore derived from divinEties) were sTEpplantcd in Roman times b^' 
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five aiimes^ flf which three are locaJ and two oal/ were derived from 
divinities. Ordy two^ or perimps ihreCr nniiiesi {the ApoUnohm, Panonip 
and pouibly the Lycaean) are comufan to both gnmpA: and nnJy one 
bench (namely the sisih) bears the name of the ^m< tnbe both on 
6tmt and back. All the other benches, and with them the blocks of 
seats behind, had therefore been re-allotted m the Interval which elapsed 
between the eogra^vin^ of the first and the second j^rnop of insciiptiaiisL 

There are groimiis for thinking that the front row of benches fonned 
no part of the Original plan, but was added some time, though not long^ 
after the theatre was builL For (i) the separate dedication of the 
seals of honour and the gutter dearly points to such a theory; 
whereas m other Greek theatres, as in those ai Athens and Epldaunis^ 
the seals of honour are stiuated mthin the lowest arc bounded at either 
end by the reiabtiDg w^ls of the winga^ m Megalopolis the ^at& of 
bdnoiir are situated beyond (rlf. nearer the orchestra and at a lower 
level than) the ends of the retaliiing walls; (j) at the hack of the 
fitinl row of betiHihes Is a pa%'ed passage 5 feet wide, nmn tn g all 
round the audhorinm, and ch^ lops of the cnnglotneiate foondatious of 
the two Itmestdnc pedestals in which the retaining walls tcrmrriatc 
inwards the orchestra (see above, pp. 331, are on a lei-el with the 
pass^e, w'hich ser^’ed also as the ibotboard of the lowest tier of ordinary 
seats. Prehaldy, thereforcp this passage or footboard formed the 
original bornidary of the orcbegtmj and Ihc lowest row of ordinary 
5eats, at which the retaining walls stop, were the last seats next to the 
orehcstiTL On this hypotbesia the original level of the ordicstm was 
ts inclies higher than at present, that being the difference betw een the 
present levd of the orchestra and the kveJ of the passage at the back 
of the of hoDDur. 

In front of the seats of honour mns the gutter rnentioned in the 
^cription (see above). It is 1 fL 8 in_ w-ide and 12 inches deep and 
is enclosed by two raised stone borders or kerbs, the outer one of 
which lorms the boundary of the orchestra. The gutter is nearly terel 
the fall, which is hardly perceptible, ta towards the centre mrber than 
from the centre to either aide. The ends are open and no direct con¬ 
nexion with any outlet or drain has been disco^'er^ At several places on 
the inner kerb (i.r, the kerb next the seats and away frem the orchestni} 
there are little channels runniug out from under the beaches to tbe 
ji^er. These channels are now dry^ but they may have fortnoi at one 
time the omlct for the water of the perpetual spring which Fuusanios 
mentions in the ibcarrei 

The Width of the orchestra,, tncasured across from the kerb on eilher 
side and eacluilve of the gutter, ii pp ft. 1 in. The outer kerb of the 
gutter which b^ds the orchestra forms an arc somewhat grcalcr than 
a semicircle j it is of white limestone and is 14^ inches brnacL The 
door of the orchestra seems, aa in the theatres of Epidaunis and Oropns;, 
to have *>f earth, since no traces of a pavement have come to 
ligbL Within the orehestra, at its eastern and western edg^ are the 
rernains of two pedestals f they are obviously lat^ addition-s^ and 
seem not to be in their original po^itions^ Of the pedesi^ ou the east 
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only ^h^ stMc ^ itft aLmtling, but of the one no the i,yt^x sidE 
^th tbt ha.se and the dmtn m in posrtion. An insotptian ott the 
latter pedeistd seems tn show lliat rt supported an image of Dionysus 
^ ^ certain lytlire of MegaJopoliSj KScippus son of Sotion, and 
dedicnCetl by Eumarrdas son of Hippoiu 

Greek theatres had usually two passat^es {pttrodyi) leading bto the 
orchestia from opposite sides, between the stage and the extrtmitiw of 
the seats. It is a peeuliajfity of the theane at Megalopolis that it bas 
only one such passage namely on the wt side. The 

j occupies the space In front of the east retaining wall, extending 
fioni the Orchestra to the £xst cross-imll which projects oiicward ihom 
the retaining w-all. Its total length from the edge of the orchestra to 
the crcBB-watl is about So feet; its length from the end of die rotaimng 
v^li, on the side of the orchestrar to the cross-wall is 71 feeL No trace 
of a doorway at the outer end of the/aredhr has come to light 

On the west side of the theatre, in the place w'hich would aalnrally 
Mvo been occupied by the other there k 1 deep space enclosed 

by walls on three sides and open on the s^dc towards the orchestra, 
Inscribed riles found in and near it enable us io identify this etidoscd 
5]^e as ihe jr^ofretArket or ‘scene dock,^ as it k called in modern 
theatres, the place, That k. In which the scenery is kepL The tiles arc 
of plain red taithenwaro nnd U-shaped 5 opinions differ as to whether 
they were Toaf-tiles or gutter-tiles. The inscripTion, which belongs to 
the late Greek or Roman period, is on a sunk panel in each tile. The 
length of the rkana/A^ka ftom we^ to ea5t h about j 16 feet^ its breadth 
firom north to south about 37 feeL On the ^uth the is 

enclosed in its tvestem part by the front west rttaining wuU of the 
theatre for a length of frfr feet; eastward of the point where this wall 
^ps the skan^fA^ia k bounded by a widl which carries on the line of 
(he west retaining wall to a point opposite to that at which the north 
enclosing w-all of thn comes tn an end. The walls of the 

are built of sqtiamd blocks of rough conglomerate coaled 
with Btueem As thk roaring of stucco stops on the north wall at a line 
a few inches above the ground, and on the somh waU at a line about 
rS inches higher, h is conjectunid that the iJtattofAeJta W a floor at 
two le^. How the place was divided up, if it was subdivided 

?it all, WE cannot say, A [ow foundation of Icmestone slabs runs along 
the length of iht: at a distanoc of 6 fu 6 in. from the north 

enc osing The foundation seems not to have supported a stone 

wall. Since its top ia not carefully dressed level and there are traces of 
bonding mto the west wall nbo^-e it, Messrs. Gardner and Uriug 
Mggest that a wooden paction rested on this line of slabs, and that 
the narrow space between it and the north enclosing wall was a passage 
giving accM to the chambers into which the rest of the 
betwe^ the wooden partition and the south waJl, may havt b«u 
divided. Hut Mr. SchuJtik licw seems more probablet that the row 
of slabs formed a foundatiDn for supporting and storing the scenery 
when the (beatie was not in use for dramatic represenmtiuns. He 
points out that the row of slabs k almost in a line with (only 10 inches 
VOL. tv ^ 
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beyond^ lo ibH? south of) iht lowest sttp of iht paitica of Uie 
ThcT^ilTum, and that its iength (113 ft. 10 in.) is aittiO¥t exactly tht 
Itogih {113 feet) of the launtst step of the portico. Htoas the 
portico with its steps orig'toally the backgroimd against which the 
actors planned {see bclow)p the conjecture is a very plausible one that 
the scenery^ when it was not H'antcdL^ was hung on wooden screens, 
supported on the tow of limestone slai^ m the from whkhj 

when a play was to be performed, the sceoery could easily be run out 
10 a straight line to the fironi of the portico. The entrance to the 
must have been at its oorthH:%t eoch where a passage {7 ft- 
a in. wide) intenmies between the end of its north wall and the 
portico of the Thersillum. If the insciibcd tiles* mentioMsd above, 
belonged to the roofj the must certainly have been covered 

b; but no traces of corbels or of holes fer bcama mmain 00 the 
south wall, perhaps because they were m the upper courses of the wall 
which have disappearetL An Iftsmption on a ttle found at Sparta 
proves that the Spartan. lhea.ETi: also was provided with a or 

* scene dock * d. Ini£ i> 0 (1S77), p. 441), 

The TOinajzis of o. stage or of what h&s been taken for a stage m the 
theatre at McKaJopolis are sq closely comaccicd with the Tberailimn or 
great assembly haU which faced the theatre on the nonh that it will be 
convenient to describe ihc hall firsL 

Tile Thmiliuin may be described as a large covered hiJl about a l S 
feet Jong from east to west by 172 feet broad from north to south* en- 
dosed by walls pierced with doorways and having besides* on the south 
aide, a projeedng portica. The arcs of the hall ia over JS*ooo square 
Jwt, and it b computed that it could have accommodated nearly bDoo 
persodi^ sitting or about io,CM>d persons standing. Of this vast hall 
Pausanlaa saw en[y foundations, and little more than foundnlinns were 
btxiught to light by the English excavations. Of the cnclraitng walls 
the foundaiions and, in some places, the low’er courses still cxisn They 
are built wholly of blocks ef limestone. The IbnadlitiPTii couTEies^ which 
were completely hiddeti, have level top beds but are oLherwise iituquared. 
On the other hand the courses wMch were meant to he seen cire built of 
beautifully-sqimred stones of various lengths with rather Irregular joints* 
somewhat in the style of the walls of Mess^ne, The outer faces of the 
Slones are ^bull-nosed,* that 15, rough and projecting. The walls 
average about 2 ft. 6 in. thick and are composed of two stones in the 
thickness, with bonding stones running thinugh froim front to bock at 
intcr\'iils, A dies^ aill^Qunse ran all round the building, levd with 
the top of the stylobate of the portico. It still exbts in the east wall 
and in the eastern pent of the scnrth wall. This course, fomned of slabs 
lo inches thick which are connected by |— (-shaped clamps, projects 
slightly over the fece of the rougher wnJj below. On the tup of this 
sill-couise was a deep coumc of limestone slafa&* 2 ft to im high* set 
upright ou their edges* two slabs making up the thickness of the wall, 
which amounts To 2 ft 6 m^ Traces hav^ been discovered of four 

^ The hdglit And ibJdcnesi of EhiE courte of nprighle are given from my own mn* 
Msramcnii; they appear nut to be iflcndoaEd hy Mr. j^hiiE u ii> ctf 
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doorways which g9>x access to the hall on three sides. Two of these 
doore are in (ho east wall, one in the north wall, and one in the wwt 
wail. On the ground of syininetry Mr. SchoJa conjectuies that there 
were two doors in both the north and the west waj], as well as In the east 
wail r bat no positive tt-idcnce of the eiLisnace of these additmnaJ doots 
^ brought IQ light Remans of foLUidalioa-wiilJs ticlst ranniog 
from ihtt^ of the ilnfirwaj-s wto the h^\]^ at right anglti to the inain 
wiiUs, These have dearly strppoiieij steps. Three of 

the doorways mot to have had about the same width (namely from 
p feet to 9 ft, 6 iil) j but the one near the south end of ihc east w-all 
15 ab^t - fOT narro wer. The levels of the sills or lowest steps of aJI 
the dagrwaya art didereuE^ aivd were doubtless arranged lo iuit the 
sloping line of the gnjutid outride. 

InteroaJly the amngOTsit of the had closely resembled that of a 
Greet theatre. The floor sloped downnaid^ from three sides (east, 
cOTh, and west) to a level space corresponding to the orchesLia of a 
theatre. From this level space, which is equidistant from the east and 
west walls but considerably nearer to the souLb t hnn to the noiih ^'alL 
two passages, corresponding to the of a theatre, lecL at the same 

level, in a Muthneasteriy and a south-westerly direclloi, respectively to 
the extemaJ walls of the holL Lastly, corresponding to the stage of a 
theat^ ibcre was n platTorm on the south side of the hall at a height 
of about s ft. 6 tiL above the passages and the ordtesiin-lLlie space. 
Two facts maJrc it probable that the floor of the building was of wood. 
In the first place, not a single flagstone of a pii^'emcm has been found 
m the In ibc second place, the bases of the coTuninfl which 

supported the roof are dressed arruwth lo a certain depth, below which 

projectiou thus formed is obvioualy 
suitable for the reception and retention of a wooden flunr, whereas it 
would have hecn usdess if the floor had been of earth. We may 
suppose then that there was a sloping floor of wood supported on a 
framework of beams. It should be noted, however, that a la>^r of 
white limestone chips, a^ut i inches deep, at present over nearly 
lilt whole area of the bultdkig under a layer of Ulea; and it is possible 
that this layer of hmcatrae chips may have been pan of a floor rather 
tban, as Mr. Bensan supposes, ihe Iragiueiits of columns wMth had 
been shattered by the fall of the roof. 

roof was supported hy pillars, the foondations of which remain 
for the most part tn their original positions j and it Ls from an ecftmma- 
tipu of the arrangement of these foundations, which stand at many difiennit 
we are able to make out the btemoJ plan and dispetsition of 
the httlL The pillar^ then, were arranged round three sides {eastern, 
northern, and ™teni) of the hnli in parallel the number of rows 
paraUei each B^de of the haU being five. The rows are practiodly 
e^dist^t fhrm each olher^ the distance between any two rows being 
abmt l 3 feetj but the outermost row is distanc rather more (namely 
i-qJ from the outer wall. The distance apart of ihe pillars in 

each row considerably (him roif to row, In the first or outer- 

mast raw the duitiuice of the pilhus from each ether avenges 19 feet 
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from cenlre to ctnbre j !n tKo secotiil row, ^3 feet; ra the tMid raw, 
17 feet; hi the fourth row, 22 feet; siod in die hfih row^ 39 fqct- This 
fifth or inneroio^ raw ceinp?ises only four piLlan, one at each of the 
angles of a square rauod the orchestja-Lihe araa in the middle of the 
balE. WhiJe the piUars were thus arranged La rowH^ fiire deep, paraJlcl 
to the three ^\dc$ of the hally the pillars In each raw w^ere so arraoged 
with reference to the pillaj:!; of all the other rom's^ as to into lines 
tadUtiug like the spokes of a whed from the cejitjx of the hall. The 
efieert of this was to form a great many aisles all converging towards 
the centre of the hail or (to be more exact) towards the centre of ±e 
orchcatra-likt area^ which^ as wt have seen, occupied appra^dinatcly but 
not eacictly the centre of the hall. Hence we infer that the speakers who 
addressed the asscrnbly stood, not on the platfomi ai the south aide of 
the hall, but in the central arta^ from which they could be best seen 
and heard by the spectators sitting, tier above tier, in the pillared aJstes. 
The platform at the south side of the hall, occupying the place of a 
stage tn a theatre, may have been reserved for the committee or coiincil 
who, at least in the third century carried on the administmtJan 
and prepared the measures which were laid before the popular assembly 
(sec B'mcnlxTE^T^ InstT, C^jnrjr, No, 167; Cauer, Dif/gc/ns Itrsi-r, 

Grair.^ No, 4.14 G. Gilbert, GrtfcA^. S/<ia/sctii€rfAMm^ri P' ^33 
Pillars, supporting the roof, were ranged along the front of the pUtfnnn 
and along its two sides which extended obliquely to the south-west and 
5outh-easE: angles respectively of the halL The JErtmi of the platform 
with its line of pillars was distanl about a 6 feet from the south wall 
of the buiMing,. With regard to tbe passages, corresponding to the 
of a theatre^ which led from the central orchestra-like area to 
the south-west and south-east comers of the hall, between the tiers of 
seats nn the one side and the platform on the ocher, they seem to have 
ended, at least iu later times, m blank waits. Mr. Bather, however, 
suggests that these two passages were originally open at their outer 
ends and fbnricd the principal entrances into the building. In support 
of this view he shawls some grounds for holding that the piece of the 
cast wall between the aoutb-ea^t doorway and the south w^l is no part 
□f the origrual building but a later addition. 

Of the pillars thetnadves which upheld the roof of the hall nothing 
IS kit in position except a single piece of one, 4 feet high and 2 fL 
toj UL thick: it has no moulded base under it, but rests on a square 
filab. But thoogh the pillaj^ themselvea have disappeared, mo^t of 
their foundations and bases are left Of the outermost row, indeed, only 
the foundatjon-piera remain^ bnt of the Inner rows many of ihe squared 
base stqncs on which the pillars rested still exist The fnimdation-piers, 
which vary from 4 fr, i in. to 4 ft. 6 In. square, are buJLt pf squared 
blocks of tula Ln courses^ some of which mEastin: 19 and 20 Indies 
thick. Ea-ch course consists of two blocks which are joined by |—J- 
shaped clamps bedded in kud. At the south side of the ball, where 
the ground and the floor w-tit nearly level, these pier? are Only unc 
course deep; but where the floor was higher and the ground lower, 
especially on the north side, the pii:re are at least 4 or § cotiroes deep. 
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The diTtfiscid limesloiit bases od ih-t top of thcjse pLpf$ axe about lo 
inches tlajiik and vary m size from x ft 4 tn. to 3 ft. 3 in, squ*™. The 
hij^cr basra were fnnnd in the mocr tows wheic the pEhan were pre¬ 
sumably higher and therefore probably ihtckcTf but they seem not to 
have followed ajiy very re^ls,r order in their rariatioa Some have 
oiw^ others two dowd-holea an the top; and the two sets af bases 
whi^ are thns difierentiated appear ta belong to diffemit periods. The 
earlier bases ha^x one lai^ square doweE-hp]e ^nol run with lead) in 
lliE- middle^ and are ncady drafted at the edges, with a smooth tnolin^ 
which extends down to the botlnm of the stone. The later bases* an 
the QthM hand, have two small dowel-holK (ran with liiad) ai iho sides j 
the tooHrifi- on them is less smooth than on the earlier bases, and the 
lower half of each block is left altog^ethcr ron^h. In many cases the 
old bases seem to have been re-ysed, the lar^c central dowel-hole beln^ 
flanked by the two smaller holes. These difierenees in the bases point 
to the conclnsion that, at ^qme period the hall was exEensively repaired, 
or rebuilt, Thts canclusion is confirmed by the nature of some of the 
foundations in the third row of piilars, coaniing fttnn the outatde. In 
this row we End that every second base rests, not on foundatron-piers 
of large blocks of tnfe clamped together in the manner already described, 
but merely on a sEngie block of breccia of about the same sire as the 
base itself The bases, too, of these alternate pillars are inferior in style 
to the rest, and hence probably lalnr^ On these grotinds we infer that 
at some later period the number of pillars In ibe third row w-as doubled. 
If wc ask why this was done, the moat obvious answer is that the 
original space {namely 34 feet) between each pair of pillars in this row 
was too great, and that in consequence the roof threatened to give way 
here or had actually collapsed ; and that to olm^tc the danger or repair 
the mischief additional pillars wxre inserted b the third row* one 
between each original pair. When the evidence for the strengthening 
of this row of pillars b taken together with tht numerous traces of eastern 
sive contemporaneous repair which have been obseri'td in other parts of 
the hall^ the more probable view seems tq be that the roof not only 
racked bat came down, shivering many of the pUlurs and uecessitating 
a thorough reconstruction of the whole edifice; Yet this recoustnictiaii 
would seem to have taken place not later Ilian the third century b,c:,, 
since the style of the repaifSi though iaferior to that of the original 
masunryt i= stiEI good. 

Of the nature of the roof we have little evidence, apart from the 
lajxr of tilts which was found omxring the area of the building. Prob¬ 
ably the roof was of wood covered with riles. The wide spacing apart 
of the pillars indicates that they supported woodon beams which in 
turn supported rafters on which the tiles were laid* As to the arrangc- 
meut of the roof wt are reduced to conjectuTEr The third row of pill-sxs, 
after it had been strengthened by the Lnseiiion of the additional pillais 
in the manner described above, was the most solid line of support in 
the whole building, the pillaja being much closer together in it than in 
any of the other rows. Hence it has been suggested by Mn Schaltx 
that this third row of pillars supported a clerestory. If this view ig 
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rightf tht central part of the imiE^ luijdc ■of the third iriw of piElarSi wan 
at a higher lerel thnn the ^Juter part, which away on aQ sides from 

thr clerestory td the outer walls of the edifice; luid the hall was proh- 
ably Jit hy winiiows in the clerestory^ though it may also have had 
windows id the cmter walls. Mr, Bather that the otiginsil uxf, 

before ite supposed collapse and repair, must have been atraiiged qtiitc 
differently. ^ He poinis out that originally, before the msertion of the 
additional pillars in the third tuw^ that row was not the strongest but the 
weakest line of support in the whole building, its p^Ilam bemg placed at 
wider intervals than those of the other rows p and hence it could not 
have been chosen by an architect to support a clerestory, Mr, Bather's 
view U thm origiimlly the platform at the semth side of the haU and the 
drchestra-likc area in the middle had sepamte roofs of their the 
roof of the latter resting on the four central coliimns, and that the roof 
of the rest of the hall sloped inwards and downwan;^ from the sides tu 
the centre in a series of steps or terraces, one for each mw of pillars, 
and with m open space between it and the niof of the orchesm-like 
area m the middle. The water would tbiis drain from the roof inwards 
to the centre, and wDuJd drip into the npeti space between the main 
roof and the roof of the * orchestia^^ where it may have been received in 
a drenlar or semidroilar gutter like those which cncirele the orchestra^ 
of <-rre<;k theatres. On this hypothesis, there was- a reof with not qiib 
but a series of derestories, descending one below the cither from the 
outer waUa to the centre; and in each of these clcresEories there may 
have been fliindows. Some slight evidence iti support of this hypothesii 
13 fumished by an inscription on a tile found between the thirJ and 
fourth rows of pinars; the inscription (OSJOlTETAlTOY) la muti¬ 
lated, but may perhaps have meant '^puWic dies of the fourth tier of 
roofing «t , 

From the south fri^ade of the hail there projected towaids the ■ 
theatre a porticup of which the feundationB together with several af the 
lower steps are sfeill in position. The Wgth of tlie portico from east to 
wnjst, measurtsJ on the lowest step, is 115 feet; its depth nr in other 
words its projection fmm the semth wall af the Therstlium I5 ahnuE 
20 leet nTi measured to the edge of the lowest step, 33 feeL It had 
nrigtnally two steps, but at a later time three lower steps, making In 
all, were added. Of these later steps the two Iqwer ajie prcser\Td 
entire, and n few uf the bIcKks of the third step are still in positian. Of 
the xyra upper steps (the Eopmost of which formed the stylohaie proper) 
nothing was found Ip position by the English excavators; but many 
pieces of them lay scattered about, and a few have been replaced 
approximately in their otiglnal position. The material of the step* 

IS while limestone; Of the columps and etitablaturo of the portico the 
remains which Imve been discovered comprise drums of the columns, a 
capital, ao archltxuve beam, four pieces of the triglj-ph frtere, und the 


1 that the ftTM part of inscriptkra ts to be natcred as ciw™ 

} Is ^ probublehr mepimUifii taseriptEon 

nd™ce hL bmi mlde above fp. 
338). Cp. P. Paria, fParbi, iBga), p. no 
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apex 5tPnc of the gable. All tlieie njchitecturaJ rtsmaiits aie of tn^ 
coated w5tb $tijcca Fnatn tbem, takee iq conneKion with the dimen- 
^ioii5 of the pottiep and the blpcks pf the ety^pbate that haTc been 
found, wc leam that the portico had foortcen Doric cplqnms La £rant 
and probably two at the oaixqw ends, the comer columas being counted 
twice overr Ihe diameter of the shaft of earh column, Lomtediately 
under the capiml, measured about a ft 7 in. between the fiuies ; beuce 
the diameter ai the base probably measiifed at le^t 3 ft. 3 In. The 
height of the colamiis is estimated to have beea fmim six to six and a 
half diameter^ or about 20 feet, and the height of the cdirmiis and 
entabln'^re together a littie over 3 5 Ibeb The colirmns had twenty ftutes; 
^e echinus of the capital is flaL The architectinal style of the fMjrtico 
is that of the early part of the fourth centiiry TLC. ^ m form and propor- 
tiotis the columns and entablatuie: closely resemble those of the temple 
of £eus at Nemea and the temple of Aesculapim at Hpldaums. Coni"- 
pared with the style of the fifth century tt,Cj as CKemplified m the Pro- 
pylaen at Athens and the lar^e temple at Rbamnos, the fricie hfm 
become deeper and the architrave shahower^ whereas in the earlier style 
architrave and frieze am prncticdly equaL Above the columns and 
entablature of the portico rose a gable or pediment, hkcing the theatre t 
the apes stone, which has been found, proves that the gable had a slope 
upwards of I in 6. 

The back of the portico was formed by the south wall of the 
Thtrsilimu, and three doors in the wall gave access from the portico to 
the halL Fmm the traces in the &[ll-coar?e of the wall we see that the 
cential door was about fl feet wide and the two side doors about 5 fl 
6 iiL wide tack Originally, however, there was no wall at the hack of 
the portico diiiiding it from the hall; the two buildings comtnunicated 
freely with each other through ftv'c openings ilivided by four columns 
which stood exactly opposite the nearest coliimns in the Thetsllitim. 
This Is proved by (1) the existence of the four foundation-plei^ of the 
displaced columns In the waU at the back of the colonnade} and (2) the 
comparatively careless itmctnre of this ixiit of the wall and the use tn 
it of -shaped clamps instead of the shaped clamps whtdi ate 
used uveiywhtft dsc in the ball and portko except in the three later 
steps. 

There tuc some ludioitlons that the floor of the portico was of wond 
or at oil events thar it rested on a wooden framework. For in the first 
place there were found. Inside of the portico and at a depth nf ncitrly 
S feet below the top step, three coriously-cut stones, which may perhaps 
have been used for supporting the scenery nf the theatre. The disem^ry 
nf these sitones at this leveJ seems to show that the space beneath the 
portico was used as a store-roocm Or at least that it was not filled up 
with earth; and if it was left hollow^ the floor of the colonnade must 
alm^t certainly have been of wood, since the width of the space to be 
covered (nearly no feet) is ton' great to be spanned by a stone floor 
without supports. tn the second place, latg'c square holes, measuring 
about & Inches by 5 mches, are to he seen in the foundation-piers of the 
columns which are bmli Into the back wall of the portico. These holes 
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fiioe iavATdi the portica ajid are at a level with Its ^ceoiiEi step. Ttey 
probably receiveti the ends of wooden beams whidi crossed over to the 
front of the cnlpiinade. Cro&s plants or perhaps flagstones restfng on 
these beams woLtlil form the door^ bringing the Levd up to tba| of the 
top step or stylobate of the porticw. 

The low^r foundations of iht portico cojisiEt of a waJl about 5 A feet 
thick anil feet deep, composed of three coiursea of squared blo^ of 
tufa joined together with |_|' shaped danipsu Oh the top of this wall 
rc^ts an upper foondaiioii formed of limestone slabs ab^^ 9^ inches 
deep^ two slabs maldng up the thickness of the wall ; and on this upper 
foundation formerly rested ihe two orlguiai steps nf the porticoi. To 
these two upper steps, as we have seen^ were afterwards added three 
lower steps, the greater part of which still exists m position. These 
lower Eteps extend only ^oug the front of the portico i thny wem not 
continued along its short sides. Under the lowest of them Ls a thin faunda- 
don of limtsione TTiat these lower three ^icps were a kter addition 
to the portico ia proved by ^^ous considerations, (r) The stepis In 
question are nut tied or bonded uito the foundation^wall of tlte portico, 
but are merely built ap in front of it (3) Tlie foundatifiti^ bath npper 
and iDwer^ of the portico have been cut away on iheLr front face in order 
to allpw the second and third of the later steps to be placed in po&ltloiL 
(j) The blocks of the three lower ^cps i3jc joined with |—|^ shaped 
clamps, whereas the blocks of the tW[> upper steps were joined with 
damps. 

Tlie que$tian ari^e^, when and why were the^ later steps added ? 
To answer it we must consider ihe relation of tlie portico to tlie theatre. 

TIu 3 pgrtico is exactly opposite the orchestra of the theatre j its 
lowest step is distant onty 3^ feet from the two emds ef the front row of 
benches j and the length of its front, without the laler sleps^ is exactly 
the ojrigmaJ width of the orthestna, b^ort the ar^ of the orchestra was 
contracted by the Insertion of the front row of benefit. Thus it appears 
that the portico Alls the space which in Greek tbeatrei is usually 
oempted by the stage-bundings. Indeed the English excavTUors at 
first mbtook the portico for a stage ; but their mistake w'as carrected by 
Dr Ddrpfeld and has been acknowledged by themselves. The original 
level of the orchestra, before the addition of the fnonl benches, was, os 
we have seen, ohout 1 5 inches higher ihso at present. Now the bottom 
of the later steps of the pordco is aknosl exactly In a line with the 
original level of the orchestra, the diference between the two amounilng 
to only a quarter of nn inch ; bat the bottoin of the original upper steps 
Is 3 ft. 3 in. above it. From this the nalural Inference is that the 
Thersilium wiLh its portico was built before ihe theatre i th;^t the 
ground in front of the portico was then at a level wdth the bottom of the 
two nriginiLl steps of the pnttico^ and that when the theatre was built 
and the soil in fitmt of the portico was dcaced a-nny to form the orchestra, 
the three lowest steps were added in ender to mainlaiu the cmrununica- 
ELon between the paftito and the ground in front of it, now ■com'etted 
into the ontbestra of the theatre. This is Dr. Ddrpfeld^s theotyi £tnd 
probability seems to be in its fevout. Mr, Ernest Cardner, however. 
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cc^TitcncU thjit the Sato steps arc not contemporary with the theaut but 
were added some coasidemble time, perhaps two Moturics, later, and 
that in the interval between the construction of the theatre and the 
addition of Oie tbrte lower steps there was a platform of earth or wood 
io front of the portico^ abntting^ against it? fnundatiniu ia ihe place 
afterwnjd? occupied by the additional steps; and this platfomt^ he 
hotds^ W2S the sta^ on which the actors played. The only alternative 
to this view^ he argues, woaid he to suppose itot there wa? a sheer 
dmp of 3 tL 3 from the foot of the arrgiTial upper steps to the level 
of the orchestra t and this suppcHttion, be think^ is precluded by the 
considerution that such a drop would have e?tpci 5 cd to view the founda¬ 
tions nf the pordcpT whkh^ fmm the tiatme nl their malerial and the 
roughness of their masoni^'^ were clearly never meant to be seen. Bat 
on this hypothesis bow Is the later oddilion of the leaver steps to be 
explained? For nhvinusJy when they were constructed there could 
have been no stage abutting on the front of the portico. Mr. Gardner's 
answ^er is that the peTmauent stage was afterw'anis TupUitoi by a tem- 
pgrary^ wooden antp and that thereupon the three lou est steps were 
added in order to give access in the portica in the intervals between 
the draniatic perfunnances when there was no stage in front of iL 
But why should a penuanent stage have been replaced by a temporary 
one 1 A theory which obliges us to Suppose such a change is improbable. 
The argument on which Mr. Gardner's theory' mainly rests is that the 
front sudhee of the lower steps, which has been worked across and 
across with a loOTbed chisel so ta to glve^ in a ^vourable light, the 
appearance of a network of fine liae&, is totally different from the smooth 
front surface not only of the upper steps but also of the &caJ 5 in the 
theatre, while on the other hand it mcactly tesemhles the from surfrLce 
of the pedestal which stands on the western edge of the orchestra and 
bears an mscription of the second or first century RC. (sec above, p^ 
557}' This Supposed didnreiice pf technique^ in Mr. Gaxdaei^s opEnlon, 
^rcns us to assume that a long interval elapsed between the construction 
of the theatre and the addition of ihc three lowest steps of ih* portico, 
and consequently tha.i tn the interval the place afterwards occupied by 
the steps wa^ filled by a stage. Bat it appears vtry doubtful wheiber 
this assumed difference of technique teaJly esdats. Dr. Dd^feld^ a 
tmuicd sruhEtectj was unable to perceive It ; Euid Mrr Lonngi who 
formerly believed in It and deduced from it the same coneluslon? as 
Mr. Gardner, found on a more seaTching examination that the djfferenoe, 
so far ^ it extsis, wa:s not one of technique but was merely due to the 
varying degree in which the stones had been worn or weacliertd. If he 
lit right, Mr. Gardnef’s princl|idLl aigurueni for the late date of the low'er 
steps and hence for a pennanent odriginal stage in the theatre becomes 
invalicL Thar ihe lower steps were later than the rest of the portico we 
buve already seen; but they need not ba\^ been much later, and the 
theory^ advocated by Dr. Ddrpfeld, that they were added m the lime 
when the theatre was built and when the level of the ground m h^ni 
of the portico was lowered to form the orcbesoa., ta decidedly the most 
probable. It does sot neccss^ly follow from this that the actors 
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perfonnfld, as Dr* Doipf^d supposes, on tht [eve! of the 

□rchestxii with the itep* anEi coIutbtis of the portico for a baokgrouncL 
A lempotHjy wooden stage may possibly h^vc been erected for the 
players from time to time in front of the pordcix But of a pertnanem 
stage in the orig^Lnal liieatre at Megalopolis there is no trace* 

At some time long subsequent to the constructioii of the theatre a 
ptrmaTiejit stone ^xage was hm\l m front of the portim The stylobaic 
and sotne pieces of the columns which rajpported the front of the ^tage 
still emt in iheir original poeitions. The l^gth of the stoge^ to judge 
from the remains of the stylobate, was 105 fn 4 in*^ and its depth 19 
Fl 9 ifu The stylobate;^ the top of which is almost exactly on a le^*^ 
with the bottom of the lowest step of the portico, ennsists of two courses 
of slabs of a purplish-white limcstonCr The blocks of ihe upper course 
seem to have been taken from a small budding of about the same date 
as the portico; they are of irregiilar length aud breadth^ and are badly 
htted without clamp^^ care having been taken merely tha.t they shoirld 
form a cuntinuems straight line m fronts Along the front of the stage 
a row of fourteen marble Ezolxnnns, with an nA/a and a short piece of 
plain wall at cither end, rested on the stylobate^ all the columns 
were fixed into the stylobate by iron dowels run with lead, and they 
were placed along the front at equal Intervals of s ft lo| im from 
centre to centre. The colurnas measured i /L 5^ in* lu diameter at 
the base, and were mpstly built up of drums of various lengths. Tlie 
longest piece of a columii that has been found measures 7 ft. 3J m,, 
siud Lt has two dowel-holes on the top. Probably this U a complete 
shaft mud the t^phal rested immediately on it. If soy the total 
height of the stage^ Lndlud iuff the entablature over the columns, was 
probiibly about 10 fEM;t, a measurement agreeing x'try wcU with the 
directions of Vitruvius, who says (v. <S. that the height of a Greek stage 
should be not less than to and nut more than 12 feet* The workman¬ 
ship of the columns is very rough. Jt was intended to dutc them, bur 
this tnlentlan was not earned out, the fiutes having been cut only for a 
bcEght of u| mches at the bottom of each columri on the fmnt side At 
either side of eaidt culumn ts a projectiDg lilleL, doubtless intended to 
fasten the panels which filled the spaces bctw'een the colnmna. All the 
spaces between the columrjs would seem to hat^e been thus filled; at 
least no trace of an upeniiig or door through the front of the stage has 
been observed. The space between ±e middle columns is nn wider 
than the others and nowhere 15 the stylobate worn by feet, the onginal 
marks uf the masons^ tools on its sur^e being plainly visible. This 
absence of a doorway conlinns the view that the stiuctnre in question 
was a stage upon which the actors performed, and not a mere hackgrouml 
in front of which they appeared j far had it been a background there 
would almost certainly have been a doorway or doorways in it for dire 
passage out arid in of the ncturs. The b$ick of the which is 

tmusually deep (19 ft 9 in.J^ may have been partly filled by the 
scenery. On its short west i^Sde there is an opening at the hack 
through which the scenery may have been run on to the ^tage from 
the or ^scene-dock* (see above, p. 337 jy.) On ihis west 
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$tdi: there Is also the siU of a door which aJlo^ml of cdtmnimi^tion 
betv^een the back nf the sta^e and the * scenendocfc." The date of the 
stage may be the fifst eeptnry itc* Or later. 

We havne seen that the stylobate of thjs late stage conskts of two 
courses of litncstime slabs, A slight dtffereiice m style between these 
two courses^ of f^hteh the lower is rather better built than the upper^ 
suggested to Dr, D^jrpfeld that the two might perhaps belong to 
chiTereot dales. The removal of some of the blocks of the upper 
course amply verified his coiyectnro, for it revealed on the top of the 
blocks of the lower course a series of rectangular sockets and grooves 
which wero dearly intended for the reception of wooden posts and 
planks, Evidendy we have here the remains of an arrangement far the 
erection either of a continuous scene or of a wooden stage supported on 
posts and boarded in fonc. Upright posts were no doubt inserted in 
the ipindniDgukr sockets^ and pbmk-i in the gitjovcs. The grooves, 
which arc placed immediately in ftont of the sockets, are not continuous, 
which seems to show^ that the boarding was also not continuous. If so, 
the structure is more likeLy tn have been a scoJEbld for the suppart of 
scenery than a stage ; and its discovery favours the view of On DiirpfeJid 
that in Greek theatres down to a cornpanttivcly late time the actors 
performed on the levd of the orchestra against a temporary scene or 
background erected in ih This wooden scaifalding or stagey whichever 
it wrtSg must have been a good deal longer in front than the culumned 
slooe fitnge which succeeded it; for the line of its front Is proEonged 
eastward beyond the end of the stone stage by a row of blocks of tufa 
TOUghly put together wlth-out clamps and bearing on their top a series of 
sockets and gTDcn'os like those already describe This row of blocks 
is about 31 feet Ipng and it slopes up the at an inclination of 

abaut l in fo. At the oppoaLte or western end of the stone stage, 
between it ikud the or * scene-dock/ there are two other 

blocks of tula with similar spckcts and gnooves, and as they lie nearly 
In a line with the front of the stage they probably bd^ong to iht same 
foundation for the erection of n wnooden scadblding or stage. On the 
face of one of these two blocks is a moulding, which show$ that ii was 
taken from an earlier structure^ The style of the moulding is supposed 
to indicate a date not earlier than the ihmd ceuturj- n,C. If this opbion 
is correct, the Ibuodarions which have been described, together with the 
wooden scaflbtdmg or stage which ±ey supported, can hardly have 
been earher than the second centnry RC, This is a reason for datmg 
the columnod stone atage^ which succeeded to the wooden atirge or 
scaffolding, in the hret centuty B.C. or later. 

Lastly, in front of the wiesl end of the stone stage there lie a few 
slabs which may indicate the comer of a stUl later structure, perhaps a 
regular Roman stage, which may have actually closed in the orchestra, 
its front Imc coinciding exactly w-ith the chord which joins the two inner 
titremities of the retaining walls. The posirions of the two pedestals 
just m front of this line^ the rough irregular way In which they have 
been set down, and the fact that their b^e stones, especially those of 
the ime OH the west, do not conespund in fevel with the kerb of tht 
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adjoinmg guttfii, aJl paint to th-e prabalillity nf thdr tii^ving been 
there in qaite kte times^ in fact ta their havbg been ihifled from ether 
pa$ttiati£ tn m&tc mom for sach a stage. 


On the ihciitre mid Thnsiliiim at Mq^opchs sec R. SchnJlz^ E. A. 
Gardner^ and W. Lorttig, la tii ppu [3 1^+^ 69^1; 

\W m AiAstHKum, sLb AugiUK SOO^ ta., \n yaam, ^MtHenk 

StuJkj^ Ij (l£92^3}p pp. 356-15S S E. F. BcEiHna, "The Thersllmni b 1 htega- 
Joprttis/ rA., pp. 319-327; ^ G. BathErp * The de^'ctopnieiit of thi! plaa of Qw 
TiwinriiSoai,' ihc contraversy bcfween the Englbh 

eacavatoii and Dt. iti to the rxbtctiec of an annual ^tire in Lbc themre 

i« alio yj/vrOr «f I/ifkitk Sfinfm, 11 {[S9o)r fipy J94-298 ; Dor^cMp in 

4 G 1 April p. 418 -ry/'i 

189X+ p, 5151 PemoWp^J.+ Tjrti May 1891,, p-6441: W, Ei^ibJdi E. A* GimlDcr^ 
mwi ^v, Ltrfjngr *A-, ^oth May 1891^ p. ^3 jy^.p and AtAffmeum, 30th May *891, 
a. 7jn ; Gardner aiul LtjdiTg, in 27th June 1891+ p. 8391^.; \V. Ddrp- 

lleld+ jAi 2i|Lh July iSgi^ p* 139 jy,; Gaiduer and Lodngp 16. ^ Ist AugEL?t 1S91, 
p. 171 ; ClaisKo^ A'amoi'f % (1891)^ ppr 238-34C1 284 rg. ? W. DdcpFcld, in 3 fii- 
ikal A. arrA. in 4tAM, 16 £^891}^ ppt 5=57-259; lA., 17 pp. 97-W I 

i'A., 18 (1893)1 PP^ 215-318, 


This is perhaps the mnst cornsmictit phice to mendaii two altan 
iJl5C0T.-cn>d by the English exenvaiors to the west and east of the 
Thersiliiiiti itfipectimly. 

The remains of ihe Urger of the tw^o altan are situated about 137 
feet west of the Thcrsilium and pamllel to its west waU. They consist 
of an oblong basis jb ft. 3 in. long by 6 fL 5 in* bmad* Qn a pro¬ 
jecting sdl-amne of squared stones is set a mnrse of upright stabs 
rotiBisting of triKij-phs aivd metopes. Abavn this there was probably 
a comice or coping which, however, has entimly disappear^ The 
material is conglotnerate j the exposed snrihees both of the aill-coiirse 
and the upright siones I5 coated with stucco. Apparently the blocks 
wert! not clamped togeibtn The inside of the altar $enms to have 
been filled up with large river pebbles. Many things seem to show 
that the trigL^^pha and metopes were made for this posidon and were 
not removed from some other structure. The Inferior nature of the 
mftteriai (conglomeraEe), the rhinness (i foot) of ihe blocks, and the 
iacl thar while the metopes along the sides of the altar are equal in 
width those ax each end are 5 inches wider, all poinl to this concliiriacL 
The triglyphs are of the later formt being loPg and thin, in the pro- 
porrioD of 7 to 4. This use of metopes and triglyphs for the rides of 
altars seems not to have been nneommon. Many altars are so repre- 
seated on vases (see /emma/ oy Skidifij 11 (1890};, pL vL and 

p. aa6; Dareinberg et fiagliu^ BtcfhjtHmrt Aa i. p. 349, 

4^7); a Wc altar deenmied with a trigSyph frieie has been 
found at Pompeii (Overbeck und Mau, Pumfit/it*' p. 11 r Xf., with Fig- 
63), and at Ol^mpb there is a cLrcukr drum about 4 feet in diameter 
similarly treated, w^hich rnay ha^-e been port of an altar. It is possible 
that the altar which has juit been described may have been the altar of 
Are* mentioned by Pansanias (viii. 33, 3), 

The other and smaller altar stands about 190 feet east of the 
Thersilium, very nearly in a Ibe with the middle of its east wall 
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It Is 1 i feel knf hy 6 feet broad^ and na$ biiilt of pbin blocks af 
coRglaincratc resliog on a all of the sanae maitrial Tbe aiU and 
some of the blocks rcmaiii in positiOTi, but the coping has disappeared. 
The stones are coated with smcca loside the altar was fpimd filled 
Tsith earth, cobbles, pottery, and broken stone. 

See R, W. Schialti^ in ETL^avafiffUj d/ p. 51 jf. j Lonne. 

p. S. 

32 . [. a peremuAl Gprini. This apting stiU eusu. Under the 
seats of the theatre may be seen holes through which the water tnckled. 
At several places among the seals water still tsaucs and flows down 
into the gutter which tons rotmd the orchestni- See \\\ DdrpfeSd, in 
flVr arr^. ftul. iir 17 99- Cp^ L. Ross^ 

p. 74 ; Curtius, I, p, 3S4 ; VischerT EfinmruKg^n^ 

p, 4^91 Btirsiao, 1. p. 348] \V. Lonng, in E^aimiwns ^ 

Af££uf&p<^lhf p. 11^- 

32 . u the Uotmcll Honsa^ which was built for the Arcadian 
Ten Thousand As to the nuns of this great haJl see above, p, 338 
The rcprcscntntTvn body of the Aixadian ConfedetatioD is referred to in 
an inscription found at Tcgca and datings apparently^ about 35 [-338 
B.c The inscription mentioim the Coundl of the Arcadians and tlie 
Ten Thousand " (ry rwir Kcti ttoiv fLvp(oii^ and gives a 

list of officers called dumiifr^aiy who perhaps constituted the Coundl. 
Sec Dittcnberger, Sjf/h^e ffutr, Gra^c., Na 167; Cauer, Dt-hchis 
/jtrer, CrfTiflr.j* No. 444^ The Arcadian Confederation, with its repre¬ 
sentative t3ody of the Ten Thousand, was constituted in 370 Rt chiefly 
through the ageucy of Lycomedcs of Tegea (Dipdoros^ Jtv. 59), Demo¬ 
sthenes aX$q mentions that the Ten Thousand met at Megalopolis (Or. 
SUL 11). Cp. Xeuophtin, viL 1* 38, viL 4. 3 ; Aeschinea, ii, 

79 ; Harpocration* s.v. pi/aoi iv MryiiAp irdA^i; G. Gilbert, 
z. pp. 133-13 

32. J* an imaga of Ammon-with ram's harm on his b&aA 

See Herodotna, ii. 42 with Wiedemann's note j w. 181. A curious 
bronze statuette in the National Museum at Athens represents Ammon 
aifc a bearded man with ram''s horns, the lower part of Ms body being 
that of a serpenL Set <91x^10X07 unf, 1S93, pp. 187-191, 

with pL 12 and 13. The type of the ram-hcaded god was prolKihly of 
Egyptian origin and came to Greece through Cyrene. It appears on 
cnitis of Cyrene |Hcad, //ufm'ii num^frum^ p. 733 
Cyreniaiiis dedicated an image of Amirum at Delphi {Paus. t 13, 5), 

It has, imwever, been suggested, without much probability, that the 
original home of the type was the Boeotian Thebes, w'here there was a 
temple of Ammon (Pau£^ it. 16. i), and whence the worship might have 
been diflused over Greece. See Overbeck, 

3. p, 273 

32 * 3. The Banctuaiy of Aphrodite, An inscription found at 
Megalopolis records in four clcgiuc couplets that a ceitain priestess of 
Aphrodite, by tmme EuKeoia, a descendant of PhilopoemenT h»d built a 
wall round the temple of the goddess and erected a dwellii^ for the 
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iKt nf banquEten. See Kaibelp Cmseia, Nix 1 044 1 

^arvaHimj a/ p, 1 34 Inscf. No. 13, 

32. 2 + SieaTe^y ’- TTolgar* Although from the fourth ccnrory 

U.C, onward the epithet eis ripplicd to Aphrodite was. popu¬ 
larly understood to the god^ss of vulgar or sensu^p ns 

opposed to the goddess of pure or heavenly love, it wcFtild seem that 
ongmally the title had a purely politiod siguiftrance, meaning the 
goddess of the whole peoplt." Her worship may perhaps have been 
instittited in Megalopolis, the new capital of Arcadia^ in the ho|7c of 
ihereby drawing closer the bomiB of niiSon betwetn the Arcadian cotn- 
munitics. See L- R. Famell^, JjJr Culi;t qf /Ar Gr££j^ 2. p. 6^3 

; and note on L 22. 3. 

32 « 3. an 41 taf of Ares. L. Rqs 3 thought he recognised the site 
of thi^ altar in a raund foundation above the steep bank of the river 
(A'rirrro, p. 7S)- The Engli^ cxi:avat3on.5 have brought to light two 
nJtnTB near the theatre, one of which may perhaps be the altar of Ares. 
See above, pi 543 jy. 

32 . 3- a atadium — a foTmtaln. About a hundred paces ea^t 
of the theatre is a spring rtsing in a small ravine. It is conmionly 
anppooed that this is the spring mentioned by Paasanins, and that the 
istadiom may have been in the mviuc. Sec L. Riissj Jla'suTt^ p. 74 ly. \ 
Curtluflp I. p 2^4 iq. \ Vischer^ p. 409 ^ baedekerf* 

p. 297; Guffie-Jbimmj 2. p. 303. To this identiheation it is objected 
by Mr+ IjQriog that the shape of the ground here La not specially 
suitable for a stadium, and that a spring could hardly have been 
described by Pnu^anias as close tn the theatre if it were really loo yord^ 
distant from iL Hence Mr. Luring, following the French surveyors 
{Exp^iE/iaif etc., par 

A Blouet, 2. pL 4^), identihes the spring mentioned by Pausanias with 
the c3t0dIcTil and pcmnnial Spring which rises on the w'est side of the 
theatre, Immediately behind the emhankment of the anditoriunx If he 
is right, the stadium probably tended from the spring either north- 
ward, towards the river, or westward, in the direction of a ruined chapel* 
be&ide w'hlch there Is a piece of good ^vall of breccia. The latter direc¬ 
tion Is perhaps the more likely* first, berausc^ the ground here U almost 
dut, while the ground between the spring and the river slopes consider^ 
ably; and* second, because the low hills immediately to the south of 
the line conueedng the spring with the chapid would be an cxcenEut 
place from which to watch the races in the stadium. No rtouiina of 
the stadimn, however* liave been brought to light. Bnt it w^ould accord 
very -iiicJl with Mr* Loring^s view of its aituarioa if the large altar to the 
west of the Thetsilinm (see above, p. 348] were the aJtor of Arcs, since 
it follow^ from Pausanias's description that the altar of Ares was not hir 
from the atadjtnax See W, Lofing, in Mjnim/tUjffns tif 

p. 119 

4. Si hill to the ea£t, m wMch in a temple of Htmtrusa 
Artemifl. Pausantas has been speaking of the stadium, which we have 
seen some grounds fur placing unmedlalcly to the west of the theatre. 
Hence the hiU on which stood the temple of Huntress Aitimiis iniy have 
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bcwi either the gentle nsing gTotmd immediately to the cast irf" the 
theatre or the steep and ahnq^t predpticus Little hill still fcther eut^ 
beyond the present public road. Mr. Loring^ prefoa to suppose that 
the temple of Artemis stood in the former situatioEi, to the west of the 
road, far two n^sons: Sist, because the ancient remains (waJIs of 
breccia^ scattered dniiiis of columns^ etc.) are more numerous to the west 
of the road than to the east of it ; ami, second, because Pausamas^s 
expressmu, in hit, Loring^a ppinion, eeems to imply that the temple 
filood on the slope rather than on the top of the hill, whereas the hill 
ta the east of the road is $0 steep that no building could have stoewi 
on it anywhere eiccpt qd the top. Still Mr. Lormg found nothing to 
adeutify the actual site of the temple nf Artemts. At a point about half* 
way betw^n. Uit road and the theatre his ii’orkmen dug np a number of 
white miurble muUiuns, evidently from the window's of a Bymnthie 
chcircK As a Cbrntian dmreh very often succKded to the she of a 
pagan temple, it is possible that remains of a temple may yet be dis¬ 
covered in this neighbourhocMl Sec W. Laring, in (ft 

p. iio jy. Cp, L. Ross, p. 75 ; Cunrius, 

I.p.2fi5. As to Artemis in her character af the Huntress 
or, as the epithet should rather be rendered, the Goddess of the WUds, 
see H R Famell, tW/r (jf t^ GmJt Sfa/is, 2. p. 431 Mr 

FameU is pmhably right in holding that “while Greek poctr)- and art 
usually describe her as the huntress and destroy erg the older leligion was 
moos fomiliar with the eonceptinn of her as the protector and patroness 
of wild animals^ and especially of those that were with young" (p. 434], 
dedicated by Aiiatodeinm This Heems to 
refer to vicL 30. 7, where it is perhaps implied that the colonnade calkd 
M>TOpolia was built by Anstodemui A sanctuary of Aitemis, said to 
have been founded by Aristedemus^ is mendaned below (viSi 3^, 5}, 
Hut see the Critical Note on Llae present passage (voL i, p, S9'S]^ 

33 * 4. AeAmlapitia —Bhaltk On a base of white marble b a 
house at Megalopolis there is a mutnated friscriptbo, containing part of 
a dediaitbn to Aegculapius and Health es 5 f Cm 

6 (1832)^ p. 194; InuntTwnhr, Z^V ark^discA^ KuiU, pt 173; Ex- 
titvaiiota lit Afigisieipefu., p. izfi, Inscr. No. 6). 

32 . 4. AUtena Worker ajid Apollo Ood of Stieeti. See naLe$ 
on i 34, 3 (vnl. 3. p. 297 ^7.); i. 3r. fi (voL 3, p. 417). 

32 . 4. ibo poeme of Homer ett The passages heie refened to 
are Otfys*^, OTv, I jqf ,; viiL 36* xvL 1B7 jp., niy ioj 

32 . s, nootkei sajicttiarp of tts Boy Aesciila.i«ti8. As Pwsamas 
itlls us that this sanctuary was near a spring, the water of which honed 
into the Helissoo, we may conjecture with Mr. Lonuf^ that it lay near 
the spring which rises about too yards cast of the Thtralimn and flows 
Into the Uehason hard by. Between lie spring and the bed of the 
river there are many remains of breeda. See W. Loiing, in £rarpaliiiMi 
^it£(U0p6tiSf p. 121. L. Ross would seem to bare looked for the 
sanctuaiy about half a mile ftrther east near the chapel of St Atbanasins, 
which stands on the south bank of the MclissoA} a little way to the east 
of lie present public road t^Raita^ p. y;). 
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32 . 5- IwuBfi of aaperhomaji Bi£& etc Tbese were prebgbly bones 
of tiiaiiiJiiQths. See tfiiL 2^, t note in the museoni at BiiniiJiana iu 
Arendist (see ahove^ p. 3J1 there is a Isw^e partioUy-fossflised bone 
which was brought from Megalopolis and whkh the collector, the a^jed 
pritsc and bJe schwlniaster HicrcmymiiSp calls the shouldcr^hlade of an 
elephant (Ex^avaliMs^ at pt 121), He may be more nearly 

right than Mr. Lortng acems to think 

32 . S, fTfi pladam nn- See vEi, 36. 2. 

33 * r. MogAlopollB - now lien mostly in redna. Even in 

Strabo's time, about 1JQ years bdens F ausanlas Megalopolis n-aa 
mostly uninhabited j he apphed to It the ver^ of a comic poctp ** The 
great dty is a great desert ^ (Strabo, viii. p. 308 ), 

33, 2. Ninev^ etc Lucian says, '‘Nineveh has perished and not 

a vestige of it remains ; you eoiild not even tell where once it stood 
{CAar^n, According lo Htraba (rri p. 737) Nineveh wos mneh 

larger ihrin Babylnc 

33 , 2 - BMob, once the common marb of Oneoco cic The com¬ 
mercial prosperity of Ddoa is attested by inKiiptiatis, parUculatly dedi¬ 
catory inscriptions of the period lOO-Bo n.C., which constaiiidy refer to 
the Romans Italians^ and Greeks who traded in the LslancL Tht trade 
of D^ns received a great impetus through the destnictinn of Corinth in 
146 B.C., for the rntrchants migrated lo the island, attracted by the con¬ 
venience of its situation and the pfotccticFn of the Eanctnaiy (Strabn^ a- 
p, 486 ! cp Paus^ ill. 23^ 3X Cicero speaks of Ddo$ as ’*+a small 
tmfortlljed island, crowded with nehes, whither merchants resorted from 
all sides with thetr wares and catgoes” {Prv Afimthitr 18. 53). 

PiTtcoli w^as called a lesser Deloe, beenuse Helos had once been the 
greatest mart in the whole world” (Fesius, Min&nm Z?e/ifjw, p. 122, 
ed, MtillerjL Delos was a great centre of the slave-trade (Strabo, aiv, 
p. 663 ); the site of an endosure in which the slaves were penned can 
still be traced at the north-east comer of the island. See Prof Jebb, 

‘ Deios,^yfljtf?wtf/ o/Iffllcmt S/udi/t, i (t88o), p. 322^- On the other 
hand+ PauBonias^B description of the solitude and desolation of die island 
in his own time is strikingly borne out by some epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, ail probably dating froni the first or early port of the second 
century A.n, See jebb^ «/. pu 36 The deeJine of Delos dated 
from the sack of the island in the first Mithridalic war, about 0/ B.C. 
See Pausanias iiL 23. 3 ‘^The guards rent from Athens to watch 

over the sanctuary,™ whom Pausamris mentions, are referred to in 
Delian inscriptions as the men appointed to guard the sacred treasures 
and the other revenues of the temple.'' See Homolle, Lts crrfAfMJ ok 
d P- 35 ; Jtbb, aV. p 33. Delos had been 

restored lo Athens by the Rottiaii senate (PolybiuB, xfci. 1 3 ; Livy, 
acixiiL 30), 

33 . 3. At Babylon the sanctuary of Eel remaiua^ Cp. L 16. 3 ; 
iv- 33. fOi Herodotus says 0 * 1 Si) that this sanctuary still existed in 
his time, and he has given us a description of it Bcit .Stralw (xvi, 
p. 738) and Arriati viL 17] state that the lemplc or tomh of 

Bel was destroyed by Xerxes after his return from Greece, and that 
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Alc^candtr tic Great had it m his mmd kq resiQ/^ it, bat died before he 
inauld Mcculc the desigiL PUny iw/, vl 131) speaks of the 

temple af Bel as sdn in existeiact. The temple is tiow geoemlly 
identified tvich the moimd which is still called Babfl by the Arabs. It 
15 oblong mass composed chiefly of tmbaked brlet, rising btnn the 
plain to ihc height of tto feet, and having at the top a broad fiat 
space, broken with heaps of rubbishy and otherwise very uneven. The 
ftonhern and ^uEhem faces of the moimd are aboot 3oo yards m 
length 5 the eastern and westerti an: respectively rSa and 136 yards, 
m the faces^aod espedally that which looki to the west, present ac 
inien'als some appcai^ce of brickwork, the bricks being sun-dried, and 
cemented^ not with bitumen, but with mod, a thin layer of i^eds occnir- 
ring between each course qf the brick Tonnets driven into the base of 
the mound on a level with the pbin show that the structme was formerly 
coated with a of lHirnt*brick Biasonry, supported by nurncroiis piem 
and buttresses of the same materiat These baked bricks^ as well as 
most of those which are found loose among the rubbish wherever it is 
dug into, bear the name of Nebuchndnerzar" {Rawlinson'a 
vol 3, 576 jy*) In on inscriptiQn which has been discovered Nebu- 

chadnemr states that he thoroughly FepaJred the temple (Kawlmsoi], 
^P- 2, p 57^), Cp. PerroE et Chipjer^ Ptxri^£imr 

3. p. 399 If. It is ]^ssible that Pliny and Pausanlas, in asseedng that 
the temple qf Bel stil] existed in their time, tncnnC no more *:hjn thai 
the mound, with the remains of biiLikTOrk, was still to be seen. The 
name Bel is only another form qf Baal, which is a gencnil word sigru- 
fying * lorcl' The proper name of the Babylonian god was Merodach ; 
he was the Baal or lord of the dty. S« Sayce, i?//JU Axatni 

(Hibbcft Lectures, igS;), p. 93 a Miivpero, 
andf/iftt dej de r£7rt>jif/ Us p, 649. Cp. 

Robertson Smith. ^Me p, 93 jr^The reason whj^ 

Xerxes destroyed die temple of Bel has lately been discovered by Pro£ 
Jules OpperL A Baby Ionian contract table, published by Father S trass- 
maier, is dated in the itign of a king called Sanma-Erha. Pm£ Oppert 
has shown, from the names of the witnesses, that the contract was made 
in liie year of the expe^dou of Xemes against Gietcei, Hence it would 
flcem that the Babylonians twk advantage of the absence of Xerxes to 
revolt nnd set up a king of their o^^m; and that on hia fettam Xeixts 
punished them by destroying or at least disinandlng the temple of Ed, 

7 p, 500^ 

33, j. qf that Ba^loa noting is loft but the w ^tIh 

Luciani reprt^ts Charon as visiting the upper earth and airion& to see 
the mighty citiesi of old, thousands and thousands of whose inhabitants he 
had ferried across die River of Death. Hermes, who has unJertokeu 
to show him the sights, points to Babylon in the distance: '" Yonder is 
Babylon, the city with the noble towers, the city of vast compass f but 
soon it too, like Nineveh, wall be sought Ibr in (Luckn^ CAareft, 

33X This does not neccisarily imply that Ludan beUeved the wralls 
and towers of Babylon to be still stiinding in his tlniL 

33 , 4 - the islud of Chiyae etc, Appian mentjons {JrfifAn'd. 77 ) 
VOL tv 
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" a desert inland near Lemiid^ n^here are 5h?>wii an aitsu' of Philoctcles^ 
a braoie serpenE^ a haw and arrows, aod a cuifa^s bedeck^ inch nbbnns, 
memormls of the sufferiogs of Philoctetes/^ Aa the idaiid waa the scene 
taf ao adkir m the thinl Tditbdda^c wax (7J or 71 B.C-), its dkappcarance 
must have happened some time between that date and the time when 
Fausanias wrote. AccDidiog to soino ancient writers^ Fkifoctete^ wjii 
smug by ib^ hydra not in Ctryse but Jii Lemnos. See SchoL on 
Sophocles^ PA£/&eL 270 \ Eustathius on Horner^ /Imd, iL 724 (p. 330); 
Hyfinusi to2. But Sophocles in his PAilii^^£f£j 26® 
plainly iinplics thai Pliili>ctetes^ though abondoTted by hia comrades nt 
Lemno^ had received his wound in Chryse 1 and this was afterwards 
the prevalent vcision of the story. Cp. Mkhaelis in Anna/i /nrrtr- 
=9 (iSszlr 9 - 333 and note on vi\l B* 5. 

S 3 , 4. t^e fikcred l^e (Hitra). This Is the island which rose oui 
of the sea between the Lslanda of Thera and Themsia during 

a volcanic eniption. See Fliay^ Aijf, ii, ao2 i Strabo, i. p. 57 t 
Jastin^ 3CXX, 4. r; Flutarr:!^ Pj^Aiae oroj^n/lt^ i r. The Sacred Isle 
appears to be the one wbidi is now called Pafa£a A'amm^jd (* Old Burnt 
Island’). The whole gulf between Thcni and Therasta is 

in ftict the crater of a submarine volcano. A fre$b volcanic island, now 
called AVtf ATamm^ni (*New Burnt Iiland’), was formed in the gulf in 
1707 and 1709. See Lj-ell, Prirnipieit of Geoi^^^^ 2- p. 65 
Smith's Dift. of Gmk ami Romatt * Thera™’ The island 

of Thera (JaM/pn>i) Is the subject of an elaborate geological monogrnph 
by Fouqud, Saniann ii jer intpRorrs {Paris, 1879) Cp. note on ill 

1. a. 

34 f [. Mjmlae. E. Cmtius thought that this place was between 
Sifta^ou and the village of Agios at a spot where there ore four 
mounds. See L. Ross, PiMroir^ pi, @4 ; Curliua, Poiop. t. p^ 191 i 
%l5chcrj Eriitfurruffgatf p. 412 Dodwcfl identihed Manbc with a 
place tQ the south-east of Simmotty where there are the remains of a 
small Doric temple, which has been converted into a church (TVmt, 

2. p. 37& J7.) But he is clearly wrong; for Maniae was oq the road 
td M cj^n cy ard therefore must have been situated suuth'westj not 
southneafit^ of l^cgalopolis {Simmou). With the Greek idea tkit a 
murderer was driven mad by the avtnging spirit of his victim we may 
compare a superstition prevalent among the Arawak tribe of [ndians in 
British Guiana (South Amcnca)* They think that if an avenger of 
blood dtjcs not taste the blood of his victim within three days after he 
has kilted him, be (the avenger of blood) must die mad. See Schom- 
burgk, Reisin m BritiSi^A^Gaionaf 1. p, 497 ; Bemair, Afissimfory 
La^un m B/iiuA Guitma^ p. 57 jy.; Brett^ /ndmn Tri^ 0/ Guiana, 
P- 3 S 3 

34 . & Kmall moimd of oarth anfmotnitod by a. finger ntadn of 

stono etc. It was said that one of Hemilcs^s fingers wns bitten oft by 
the Ncmcan lion and that the ftuget was burled in a grave by itself at 
Spart^ the grave being surmoinited by a stone Hem (Ptolemaeus, 

AisA ii., in AfyfAogr^ Gfimi\ cd. Westennaiin, p. 184)^ Licbrecht proposed 
to explain Ftnger’a Tomb by the popular superstition^ ctiireoi in Germany 
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and Nomtandy, thst the hikud a£ a child who has struck his parents 
wiU prptniEic frain the He supposes rhnt tht tqmb La qme^ioD 

was that af a matricide, who was at a later Hmc idenlJ^ed with Orestes, 
Sni Liebrecht, Zur p, 343 ^ and as tv the superstitioii see 

Grimm's note on No. 117 of his J^ifudrjr md /foasm^d^rvj K, Mullen- 
hofT, Marfr*ea und ligder dgr SgA/gs^i^ mitfdrr 

nad p. loi jf. j A. Bosquet, La MTrm^die d 

mgrvei7/gu^£^ p. atSj. It Is perhaps more probable that wc have hem a 
tmdition. of sclf-nitililatiQn practised as an expiatory sacrtGcc. ’Fhere 
was a legend that L>xiif;gus^ krng qf the Edonians in Thrace, kllJed his 
son in a fit qf madness^ but recoveied his sens^ after he had cut utf 
some of hiE own eEtremlties (ApoHodoms, lii, 5, i). The old heathen 
Pmastans believed that a certajti god named Patuho sonietime4 haqnted 
a markp and that if PatdlEq appeared thrice to him, ibe only way to get 
nd of him was for the man to go to a priest and make him a present, 
LJi return for which the priest made a cut in the iman'^s ami bo as to draw 
blood men this was done, a humining soimd wa-s hnrard from the 
sacred oak-tree in token that Patella would never haunt tiie man again. 
See Sitnnn Gninati, Privgrtic'Agr herausgegeben von M. 

Ferlbach (Leiprig^ 1^76), p, 94 SimiMrIy Orestes may be supposed 
to have bitten off hia finger as a sacrifice to the Bvenging Furies of his 
mother, who immediately indicated their acceptance of the sacn£ce by 
appearing to liim white instead of blade. 

The custom of cutting off a finger or a joint qf a finger as a pn> 
pid^nry offering has prei-uilcd in many places. Thus in some parts of 
India “ when a wonum Ls fmin 15 to 30 years of age, and has bame 
Mme children* terrified lest the angry deity should deprive her of her 
mfhnLs^ she goes in the temple^ and, a^ nn offering tq appease his 
Wrath, cuts nff one or two of her fingers of the right Hand ^ (Francis 
Buchiuum, 'Journey through Mysore^ Canara^ and Msilabai^' Pinker¬ 
tons tJncf T'ra^rgfj^ 8* p, 661In a Ctrtam In dbin 

when a woman is aboet to be married, tii’o nf her fingers are cut off in 
the temple as, an offering to the idol ef oirignTcs, 15, 

p. 303)4 In other cases it i$ the nmther of the bride who has to sahmit 
tq the amputation of several finger-Joints (Dubois, Mizurs tfe^ 
^up/gs dg I. p, 5 vVflto attd Qsigrics^ 1, No. 438J. 

Among some tribes, qf narth-west Canada, among the Blackfeet, 
in nines of great public or pTivate necessity a warrior cuts off a finger 
of his left hand and offers it to the Morning Star at ils rising {J&tirfUii 
fi/ /Ac AfifArop&fopi'a/ 15 (iE8fi), p, 163). Among the 

.Mandait Indians of North America young men at initlalion used 
to have a fingor (sometiines two fingers) cot off as a sacrifice tq the 
Great Spirit (Calhn, Ammg^Im t. p. 173), In Tonga 

or the Fnendly Islands it was a common practice to cut off a finger 
or portion of one as a sacrifice to the gods for the recovery of a 
superinr nr^tion who was sick. If this prored of no a^'ail, cMldien 
were sortietimes strangled. This last fiict clearly shows that the Eacrifice 
of a finger Li a snbstiiule for the sacrifice of die pensoq. See Maxiner, 
Fcn^d Ji/imdF, i. p. 43S id, a, pp 310.312, Cp^ Dumont DDrtrilJei 
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OMi/i^ur dlf J/iSjJriir gf d ia d£ /a Ffr^use^ 4. p. Jl ; 

/<mr^ ^ Roy. G^ogr. li*:. 22 (185^), p, 115, Captiik Cook stales 
dial in Lhese iilaucU the skk personas own Gngxr was cui 0^ addioK: 

They sappose thai the Desiy will accept of the httJe fingerj. as a sort 
of aacrifice efficacious enough to prociut: the recoveiy gf thd-r health 
5. p. 421 J7. (pi, 1B09 ); cp, td.^ ^ p. 204), In Fiji a finger 
was soancdiDeia cut off and prescntnl to an ufFended Euperiur to appease 
hhfi wrath Efa/tf Ejrfi/ontfg Ejcpedf/wa. EiAjMf?graifify mju/ 

FAilflfogy^ by Hoiatio HaJer P- Hottentot women and diishwomen 

cut off a joint of a child's lingefp espcinajly if a previous child has died 
Tbc sacrifice of the fingcr-joinl is supposed to save the M&nd child's 
life- See Boenog, quoted by KoLbe^ Pnsent Sia/e e/ fAe Cmfiir of Qooii 
i. p. 309 ; Semnerat, Vcyagt mur /ndfi orf^nta/cj ti d la CAitte^ 
2. p. 93 ^ Arbousset et DaujnaS;, Voyagi d'^j^/ora/io/T *tif Aord-aj^f do la 
Colem'o du Cap do EmfM p, 493 ; Fritidit l?to Eingidaroaon 

S£idA/nAa% p. 33c ; Th. Hahn^ Towm^Gamn, p. 87 i tp. Iwiaca, 

TVin/z/j xind Adimf/urej m EaxUm A/rtoa^ 1, p, 55, Some South 
African tribes heliei'e that to cul off the joint of a sick luiin^s finger is a 
cure ; the sickn^ is utippo^ to pass out of the patient wttb the blood. 
Set Barfow, Travo/s t>da fAo /nUrior of S&alAom A/hca^ 1. pi 2S9 j 
G. IboDipson, Tnnfflj iurd Afh/^ft/annj in SoulAom Afrira^ 2, p. 3575 
B. Shnw, Momomi/i 0/Sou/A Afiyca, pp. 43p 55 ; J, Campbtd Traivli 
in Sou/A A/wioa (Second Journey), r. p. 48. Cp. J. E. AJesandtr, 
E:i^idian of Dit^o^ooy into tAo Infmnr p/ a. p 135. The 

mutibuon of finger-joints as a mark of motiming fur the dead ha^ been 
practised by many ptuplcs^ as by the Bcayer [udians^ the Crow Indians, 
the Blaclcfcet^ the SiotoCt and the Nateotain^ all of North America (A- 
^tackemie^ lArougA fAo Con/inffi^ 0/ AatfA Amonoa, p. 148; 

Morgan, Amioni Sxitfy^ pL 160; Mndmilian, Prim lu Wed, Roiso in 
das irtnm Nbrd-Amfnoaf 1. p. 583 j Bracken, * The Sifmx* Rj^kiri of 
lAo SfftRAsonittn IrtsE/uEim J&r 1S76, p. 470; E. James, Ex/)cdiEon ^o 
iAo liifcAy MtivnlainSf 2. p, 3; Bancroft^ AWw 0/ fAo Pimfo 

Slants, ]. p. ray); by the Chamiasi suid some Paragiiayun Indians In 
South America (Ajara, dam / 'Am/ri^uf m/riiEona/o^ 2. pi^ 25 ; 

D'OrhSgny^ JJAommo Amhdfmn, 1. p. 238 ; id.^ 2. p, 90; Pkart, C^rsf- 
monies A Con/amos^ 3. p, raj^ Amsterdam, t73S)^ by the Bushwomen 
(Eurchell, Tnnfoh in OAo fnUnor ^ SouiAom Affm^ 2. p. fir}; by 
widows in Car Nicolrar {AitaErA EUsoan-Acs, 2, p. 342) ; and by the 
Fijians, Tongans, and Samoans (Tb. William^ Eijij i. p, 19S; Wilkes, 
l/m/od Sfa/fs Erfi/ortag Er/>odiiT{?n^ 3, ppi loo^ toj, i^g; Domoiu 
D'Urville, yoyago au Polo Sad, 4, pi* 225 ; Joarm. Epy. Googr^ iW. 32 
(i8fi2), p, 46; Erskinc, ^Voslom Paidfir, pp, 123, 254; Pi^^rs road 
Aofort lAf AniArp^logfca/ ff Lmdon^ 1863-1864^ p, 2Q3 ; Ellls^ 

Pofymuan RcMoartiAor, 4. p, 177; La Peroiise, Ppyago r&und Mp Wor/d, 

P' 17 3)* The practice of cutting off one or m ore finger-joints pm- 
vails Id a large extent uinoug ihc Australian aborigine?; it Is commonly 
the ghla who are thus mutifated Sr Dumcint D'Urville, Foyagr ttn/on»r 
dn Afomit of d ia rooAortAo de la Peronso^ 1. p, 406 j G. Barringtcitfi 

J/lstory of A^eu* SoaiA IVa/os^ p, i ijty, ■ G. F. Augaa, Siwago Ij/ft and 
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ScfM^i if$ Atutru/ia amf iVrti^ Z^ahtaJ^ 2. p. 335 j J, D. 

/amf, p. 344 f Smyth^ A^ngiitfs 0/ Vict^rin^ i, p, xaiiL; CujT| 

T^ Austrn/iaft Raa^ 1. pp. 352 ; fd, 2. p. 425 j 5, pp, 119, 

i44t ^=3* 412 i Gfif^rufiA/^a/ ^ 

I (1383-84), p, 3^ Among the Hottentots, n-ben a widow 
majmcs again she has to cut off a finger-joint (Kolhe, rtY, f. pp. j 5^ 
jog Timnbeig, 'Account of the Cape nf Good Hope/ PhJieitoft's 
and TVeuv/j^ 16* p. I4fj. For more e^dexice of this custom 
of ttmtilation practised by varioci& peoples and for vanous reaicjnsi 5w 
ITteoph. Hahn,> Die Buschm^nner/ iS (tS7o)j p. 122 j Bleek, 

^rf^/ Af£&un/ p. 17, No, 97; MaximHian, 

I'rini zii Wind, a/, 2. pp, t3i, 307; BasliaOp D£^ dkjf 

ai/itcAnn A^Vnt T. p, jji; id^ 6. p, rj note; R. Andree, J£lA7ny^ 
gra/Aisckjr FantdU/jrn vnd Vir^ticAt (first series), pp, 143-1 §0. It 
seems posaible that a practict so wide spread has left iu tmee in the 
legend about Orestes hare reported by Pausanias, Mr. Ch, Belger, 
however^ conjectures that Finger's Tomb was a mcFOnd surmounted by 
the effigy of a phallus {B^rlinir \Vt^/t£mcAny^f rs (1893), 

p. 64a). 

34 . 3. they appeared to him black-they eeem&d to him 

■white. The Zulus believe that there Etrc hiuck spirits (Itongo^) nnd 
white spirits j the blatk spirits cause disease and suffering, but the 
white einrits are beneficent (Callaway, fA^ Affio^ulu, 

p. 371). The YakuEs think that bad mtn after death become darit 
ghosts, but good men become bright ones (V’^mbery, Das TurAj^m/ndAf 
p' tS7)* There is a Westphalian superstition that ghosts whkh can 
be seen are either white or black : the blnck are dangerous ; the white 
an; bannlessj but they become black, if they are obliged to walk the 
earth long (A. Kiihiip G^rnucAe ufui Afd^A^n mts 2. 

P- SJi ^54 a). As 1 have remarked above, the change of the 
Furies from black to white plainly mdteatts that they were appeased 
by the snoifice of Oreates^s fingerp We may compare and contrast 
a Hindoo legend. The wicked Chanacya had caused eight reynl 
brothers to be murdered. Being stung with rernotsc for his crime^ he 
withdrew to a Dimoiis place of worship near the sea on the bonk of the 
river Narmada, to be purified- There afftr going through a course of 
expiatory ceremonies he was directed to sail on the river in a boat with 
white fidb, and was Told that if his sms were forgiven the white sails 
wi?™ld turn black, the blackne^ of his ciimcs being transferred to the 
sails. Tt happened s€i, and be joyfully allowed the boat to drift down 
to the sea bearing his sins with It. See Ai/aB^r F^s^rcMs^ g. p. 96 ry. 

According 10 a scholiast on Sophocles (Gfd, CnL 43) the Ftiries 
became propitious m Orestes after he had Mcrificed a black sheep to 
them as a whole burnt ofiering at Cerynea fcpi. vii. 35. 7)* 

34. 3. Or$$teB cut off his bair etc. He wils also said to have 
shorn his hair, whidi he had allowed to grow in sign of mfluming, at 
Coinana in A^a Minor (Stnibo, xii. p. 535). On a Greek vTise Apollo 
h depicted preparing to cut off a lock of the hair of Orestes, who is 
leaning agmnst the Omphalus. See note on iL ji* S. The cropping 
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of ttc inimltTTr'a hair was probably a of ptiri&caiiQti+ At some 

Hindu places of pil^mage on the banks of rivers men who have 
committed E™t criniM baTi-e iteir hair completely shavijd by boibers 
before they pluoj^e into the sacred stream, from which they emerge 
imiQcent { M cnier "VMlltatns^ Tktfu^Ai and tn /jvjiSrdp p^ 3 ? 5; 

cp. Gif^drft BifugA^ i, jk 205 

34 - 4- tha Fnriefi of ClytaemneBtra. Cp, ijt 5. 15, “tlie Feries 
□f Lalus and Oedipus^'* Tbal the rmies wtctb origiaally nothing bai 
the angry and vengiiftil ghost of a mtirdertd person^ has been weh 
shown by Prof Erwm Rohde N,F. 50 (1895)1 

pp. 6-22), 

34 . Jr liiB itrar QiitbaataB the CarBioHr The anci^t rQad+ 
which Paii^nias is now describing, from .Mcga^lopolis to Messene 
probably, like the modem rCKid between these two places foUowed the 
direct mute over the Pass, This pass leads, at a modcrtite 

elevation, over the ridge which tmites Ml on the south-east 

wiih Ml Trirasi on the north-wesL On the Arcadian aide of the pass 
the path leads up among heights covered wirb woods and pastures and 
watered by many springs. Hip undent road probably crossed the 
Alpheus betweea the viUages and The onilcd 

streBins of the Gatheatas and Camion are doubtless the AVrtr7/a or 
which flows northward into the Alpheus^ joining that 
river on its left bank. The main stream of the seems to 

be the Camion ; while ihe Cathcatas would appear to be its much 
shorter tribuiary which rising near the plcturesrpie village of 
on the western dde of Ml flows into the Xe77l£^/iim0 from 

the sonth^west, a little north of the village of Satnara, Catheae^ there¬ 
fore, was probably on or near the site uf the vLUage of XynaUr, 

See Bohdaw, p, i%; Lrakc, Afmva^ 2. p. Pda*. 

m 2J3 j Curtiitfi, Pdef. I, p, -191 * VEchcr, Bn'ttn^rwngtn^ p. 4I4; B^ynduFl, 

Giagr. 2. p. ; W, Lcumg^ mjofrmftl If L1S95J, p, 7^ jy, 

34 - Sr the Aesytinn dlfitrict. See abcrvct note on viii. 27. 4, 
The Aegytian district must have been about the head waters of the 
XanVo^/amo (Camlonjp cm the western side of Mt. Tsygetus. Aegys, 
the capital of the district (see 1|L 2, g and cp. viii. 27. 4)^ may have 
been at or near the modem village of or Xamarcirt as it is now 

called because the village has split op or extended itself intci three. 
Above the highest of the three villages rises a sharp conspicuotis bill, 
projecting from the flank of ML Taygetus. Its summit must be at 
le^t looa feet above the village, and bears many vestiges of rude 
buildings; but most, if not all of ihem, are dlher mediuei-al or modem, 
fn the valley, bedow the village, Peytier obficrved some rnini, which 
Boblaye and Curtiiu coniectnred might be those of the temple of Apollo 
Cetealas. 

See BobUyn p. ijni Leak-, pp, 234, 135 ; Curtiui, 

I- pp, J93 336 s BuTBian, frtC^. 2 . p, 241 ; \\\ LoriiiE, in JatirMoi d/" 

Stmius^ ig (1395), pL jB. ^ 
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34, 6 . CromL Thi$ is probably tbc place called Crotanus by Xeni> 
phan {//t/ltnica^ viL 4 . zo and CallistbcDes (quoted by Athenacijs, 
3 L p, 4S2 a b), Stephaaus Byzoutius (j.f, Kp 4 ^p*'a) FTEcntian^ a farm 
Crointta The simaliab af the town Is tmcertain. At Sam^mt, a 

village OD the left bank of the Xertla^iam^^ a little over a nuic to 
the west of Ltundivi, Leake saw the reinaJos of the walls of no 
ancient Creek dty^ which be ideotified with Cmmi. ^Jo ancient Greek 
ruins are now to be seen heie^ but on a small hifl, surmoauted by a 
miBCfablc chapel of St DEmetrius, there are remains af some lather 
massive walls of stone^ tnoitar+ and occasionally bricks. The hTlI 
would be a very suitable site for a smaJi acropulis, hot Crmni can 
hardly have been here* since it was on the direct way from ^legalo- 
polis to Messenia, which Samitni Is noL Boblaye would place Crmni 
in the plain of Ngioc^ri, to the north-west of Ue/rdarf* Buraian Idenli- 
6 ed Crotni wrth spme ancient mins which \ns<her observed beside the 
road near the hamlet of PartOigitij two hours beyond CAffr^mi, on the 
mad froni ^TcgoJopnllfi to Measenia. Half .'ll! hoar higher tip Umn the 
hamlet a pretty sprbg rises at the foot of a pointed rocky hid which the 
natives fMl Pe/rs Gf,gn^mmffre [^ihe tn.scTfbed rock'll But 
looked about for Inscriptions iu vaiiL 

SeE LeiikeT JJprta, 3 . ^ 44^ 297 j id.^ p. 3^4 1^. ; Boblaye^ J?r- 

p. 169 s CurtiutT T. p. 391 If. 'f VischcT^ jErinnerurngm^ p. 414 ; 
Gefigr. 3 . p. 34a ; W. Lniiligp in J&itFw/ if I/dUw^ tS 

p, 7 »- 

34 , Kympbaa. Leake ideudfied iMs with the Paika^drj^' or 
*• spring of the Pasba,^ distant 20 hsiiongs from the roiias at Samara^ 
wMch he look to be those of CromL There is, however^ this objection 
to the identthcation, ibat ll assumes that ±e andezit rood from Mega¬ 
lopolis lo Messenc went, not by the direct route over the 

pass, but south of it by /L ffJtala or Nymphas may 

well hm.'e been lu the pass of which on the Arcadian iide 

ascends, as we have seen, through heights covered with wwds and 
pastures and abouading in springs. The place thus ausvrets tn 
Ponsauias^s description. 

See Leake, 3 . p 396 if. 5 wf., I^fp. p. I Curtius, t, p. ip 31 

^i’^hfrr^ EriitmcrKKgmf p 4I4. 

35. t. Another road leads from MegaloppltB to O^roasIniiL 
This roid appears to have fallowed a direction somewhat farther to the 
north than the toad from Megalopolis to Messene* It is supposed to 
have cirossed the mounmms ui the neighbourhood of the village of 

The Maliis may be the itream which flows north past the 
village of I^rxAm' to join the Aipbeus on the left batik of the latter. 
The SrQuthern tributiiry of this stream, flowtng fifom the village of 
may be the Scyrus, Phoedrias perhaps stood on the height 
above jVtitcAftrr, See Lekke^ 3, p, 395 jff ^; idj P- ^ J 5 

sf. ; Boblaye, J^itAtrrAis, p. 170; Curtins^ Pr/iifin t. p, 293 i Btuslan, 
Gepgr, 3 . p. 243 If. Comasiiitn is probably the Camesiaii grave 
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described by P^usaniaa (iv. 33, 4)^ tbciiifcfli Lcate attempted ts distin¬ 
guish them 2, p, 296 ; Pe^. pL 336JL 

35 * 3- The road from Mogalopolij to Lacedanoon etc. This 
ac£otmt of the ™d from Meg^opolis to BelemicLA i& described by 
Mr. X^ringp who knows it wellp as condse and satisfictory. That it 
was the western route, paAsbg doK lo not the eastern one 

by Sh^rfstn&u, which is cominanSy fotlDwed at the present day, appears 
frcKn [he fact that it crossed the Alpheus below the junctiDn of that 
river with its- tribatary the Thius^ Sen W. La j^pw^via'/ fff 

J/ifl/fTTK Sfuiiias, rs (1895), p. 46 

35 . 3-, tlio riTQr TI1J11& This tnu^ be the stream now called iht 
which, flowing bioin the sonjth, joins the Alphens (on 
the Lcfc bank of the latter) near CAamcMS^L S^ Leake, Marta, 3/p, 
29fls M., p, 237 j Darsian, 2. p, 343; VV. Loring, in 

/ourKoI tf/J/g/Uttit Siud^f 15 (18^5), p. 47, 

3 b, 3. Fha J atigifl^ Thh place is commonly snpptKed tn have been 
near the village of Batirstf on the eastern slope (if Taygetus, w^hcre Gtll 
reported “vestiges of a city, and tiles." But the French sun.c>'ors 
could see no remajua hnt those of a ruined bamlct (Arafyryia) belcrnging 
io and in this they are confirmed by Mr. Loring, who also 

objects that the spot indicated b rather too flir from tiic crossing qf the 
Alpheu^ and mther Loo ne.ir to the Hermaerum, to correspond w^elJ w'ith 
Pausanins^s aocounU For the Hermaeum was no doubt ahont the 
watershed between the valleys nf the Alpheus and Edrotas, U. bdow 
See Lcofce, p, 237 fcp. rV., J/cwim, 2. pu agSj: Gell, 

litn^aFy a/ /A/ M^rm^ p, 213 j PobEaye, p, 170 [ Curtius, 

1 . 290: Bunsian, 2. p, 243 j W. Loring, in /oumai 0/ 

Siftdkts, 15 (iBgs), p. 47^ 

35 , 3. Bolemina, See iil 21. 3 note. 

35 . The distance tQ Methydrinm etc. Metbydnum lies about 
1 6 miles north of Mi^opolls in a stiaighi fiat Of the pbces which 
Pausanias mentions between the two 5-10) none has been pc^tiveiy 
identified. Cp. LeiOce, 2. p. 299 - /if,, ajg ; 

feblaye. p, 167* Ciutius, n p. 30* m -1 Bursian, 

2. p. 231 ; Wp Loring, mjMirTmta/ 5 f15 {r895J, 

35 , 3. TricfiloiiL li is conjectured that this place may have been 
near the modem A^'ora^auloy on the edge of the plain of MegnJopolisL 
about 4 miles north-east of the dty (Leake^ Pef^, p^ 235 j Boblaye, 
p. tfiy; Curtins, 1. p. 307), To this tt is objected 

by Mr. Lonng that A^aris/au/a is not on the direct mute fi^m Megalo- 
palis to Methydrium You do not pass near Aaruf^ra on 

the ttviy to Methydrium tmlcss you go by way of the Laff^aiA\i rirer and 
the plain of Bat'ia {the fdaJn of Maenalus), which wns dearly not 
Pausanjas^s route. Mr, Luring accordingly suggests that TricolonL may 
hnvx been at a spot just north of (a village about 4 miles north 

of where there are remains of rough but maasiiii^ nmsonry 

which appear to be ancient Fram Zarmti the rout* to iMeth>drium 
runs northward till iL brings us to the foot uf the hilli The psitb now 
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steeply a little io tbe left of the vtibgei of Fala/nan and Psari 
iiid cootinue^ to climb till we tutvc TOched a height of idwut 1500 
feel above the ploifL It tbeia descends more gradually to the bed of n 
stream^ sometimea dry^ ivtuch drains the uarrow i.-alley behind Mount 
Keeping ^ong the tnllcy^ we at length strike a tmek from 
Trifo/t/sa to DimiiTiinii near Ar^ifUff£fr;k£ 7 *MiE. The Hc 1 eS 50 £i never 
Comes in sight at all; but the deserted village of near 

(both of which places lie sonic what to the right or cast 
of the paih and are aot seen frono it) might perhaps be described as 
** on (or in the directkin cf) the Helisson ^ t and if so^ Leake may per¬ 
haps be right rc placing Anaoiosa near it p^ 238 

where the name is spell by mistake). Keeping doc nofth, and 

soon leaving the path to traverse naitow Er-dad tracks 

and one small level pEatn^ which may be the plain of Polus meritioned 
by Pansanias (| 1 o)^ and so teach the village of A bttle 

beyond It is the site of the ancient hlethydrium. See Losing^ in 
/Minus/ (/ //elUmc S/rtdift^ l| (189^)1 p^ 7$ j/. 

35- 6. ^oetlo. In this platnp l^tween 1 -lod 3 miles w^;^ pf 

Peytier observed the mins of a temple, which may have been the 
temple of Demctcr -iTid Artemis mentioned by Pansanlas @ 7). See 
Bpblayev p. 167; Leake^ Pe/afi. p. 239 j Curriu^, i, 

p- 3*7. 

35* 4 and 7, Paiorla - TliyTafitun - Hyp&ua. Some topo- 

grapherrs, as Leake, Biirslan^ and CurtiLiSi hold thnl Mount Hypsiu is the 
modern Mt. a znoniitaEii over Jooo feet higl4 which rises to 

the porth of ^Umaifsay its northtm slopes are clothed with fir-woods. 

is a large vilhige ahont to miJis north of Megalopolis lyiog 
in a monnUimlroiigh high above the river Gortynius, sunounded on all 
^des by bare mnoiitaiiis. Leake thought that probably stands 

m the site of the lowti of Hypsu^ He woold place ThyracoTn and 
Paioria at and Paliem/ri respectively^ villages which lie near 

cach other the foot of the hills ^hont half-way bem^een .Megalopolis 
and Set Leake, Pilpfic^fifsiai-iSj p. 2 40 ; Curtiua, 

1. p. 307 jf .; Bursian, Gregr, 2, p. 231 ; PhUippson^ 
p 91. 

35 . 7. I hi'Fe already pointed out etc. See viiL 3. 3. 

35 . 3 . Ctuiii etC- Leake conjectured [Pelpfim. p. 239) that this 
may have been near the modem Ptoira (as to which see note on viii. 
30. I). E. CrErtins placed Cruni EmnjcttiiTaJly farther southt on the 
soutiiom aide of Mt. PA^mTsa ; he thought that Callisto^s tomb may have 
been near 1^7-54 a village about miles to the south-west of 

Pmna {Pc/(^. i. p. 309). Mt is one of the chain of mountains 

which boiinda the plain of Megalopolis, dividing it from the tnudi smaller 
plain of MaenaJiis (Aiw) on the east 

35, 9 - Anomosa. See note un ^ s, * Tricoloni.” 

35. 9 - Mount Fhalantliiia* This is supposed to be the mountain 
which rises to the west of the modem village of (see note cm 

viii, 30, 1J. The route mer the mcTuntain from AioM/sfma to Methydrium 
ascends a wild pictuTcsque glen, through a magnEEccnL pine-forest, to 
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the itiinjiist of tlie piss, anil then descends by a chmmin^ padi tmder 
pine-trees, to whtch the teleifrapSi Tiines are attacdied. A traversed 
by nn Aqueduct with wide axclies Jeads to an undulating' plain, scATned 
and furrowed by the deep beds of torrents flowing hum the predpitons 
moantains which enclose the valky. This is the i-aJlcy or plain of 
Methydrium. See Curtins, i. p, 308 * G^adf-Jl»ann^^ 2. p, 380 ; 

PbUippson, p 91 

35 . 10. the plain of Polna. See above, note on g 5, *Tncoloiii.' 

36 . MofthydllunL The mins of McthydritifTii, a town situated 

m the heaft and centre of ArcodrA, are to be seen io a vaUey at the 
angle formed by the junaion of two sutalB slream^ which flow norths 
ward. The eastern of these two streauLS is the nver of the 

westem is ihe or river of Pj^t^ith\ They are the Maloetas 

and Mykon of Pausanias, though which of them b the Maloetas and 
which the Mylaon is not certain. These hroalts go to form the river or 
stream of which, like its tributAries, flows in a deep* rocky bed 

fai beJow the fields and villages of the ^idky. The mins are situated 
ten minutes to the northr-wesl of the village of and abont 

2 miles to the south of the larger vilEage: of Pyiina^ which bes among 
fields a^ vbeyArds at a height of more than 3000 feet above the sea_ 
The TTsing ground which the nirn^ occupy between the two streams is 
now covered with viucs; it is not bigb but on the north side it has a 
steep rocky slop^r Ihe cireuit-walls, partly demollshedt partly hidden 
by bushes, follow the edge of the knoll. In the better preserved por^ 
dons the w^l is about S feel thick. The jointing 15 irregular, but here 
and there k approaches to the quadrangular style. On the south aide 
the blocks are very large There were towers at the angles. 

a_ p, 57 p, ^ 

126; Bohlaye, P^ecA£rtA£i^ ft 130 i L. 

? BarHULct, Gh^. A. p,^ 23 

a. p. 3 fc j£^« I rhilippsen, /V4y^jv£/, ft 9 ; 

Meih^’drimn was: ^ small and humble tnwn ; a wealthy man of 
Magn^ia, in As^a, who made a joumey to this sequestered comer of the 
Areadian highlands, regarded the place with contempt (Porphyry, Z3^ 
ii. r6}. 

36 * I* a Itlgh knolL The Greek is koXu^v^ A difiictdty 

has been made about these vrqrds, as if Pausanias had said that Metjiy- 
^um stood on a high hill, which is certaluly not die fact But Kohav^ 
is not a MI bul^ a Ailli^ or inofL No one who has seen the flunous 
CoEonus (.iroAui^) uKir Athens would describe it as a hill. It is merely 
a knoLL 

36 . 2. a temple of Horse Poseidon. The situ of this temple is 
perhaps marked by a mined ehapd which stands about the middle 
of the space endosed by the walk of Methydrium. It is shaded hy 
ciergreeQ oaki 3* p. 381, Immediately below 

Mcthydriiuii the united streams of and are joined by 

a bibutary iroin the w^st, the river of In die ^'Alley of 

this tributary, on the tight bank of the stream, are the foundatloiis of a 


j Cel t, ifutSTwry ^ 
9 ; Biedekcf,* p. 311; 


Lcnke, 

iA f 0 isntit^ ft 
CdJtiiis, 

GMide-/aaMm^r 
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temple, 30 feet ]fmg 1 5 feet bnXuL The temple lies e^t and wesL 
The nils of the c^Ar are built of gi^y" lintcstone^ and are well preaer^-ed 
at the fioiith-westem coincr* Leake conjectured that this may have been 
tbe temple of Horee Poaeidom But if scj, it was ant within the walk 
of ^lethydnum. Stu Lealt-e^ V- M iVA, p. toi j 

Gclh //inirtvy a/ih; Afarea, p. 126; L Ross, p. 116 j Curttus^ 

1. p, 310. In iE_ 5B or Greet x\TiJjaeoln|peaI Society 

proposed Eo cicaviiito «the lemplc of Horse Poseidon^ of which some 
fcoJumOi appear above the gioimd nerir the aadent Arcadian city of 
Methydfitiim” (This probably refers to the rnjus in the valley of the 
river^J See hui^irTiE*^) Tuir Tij?" apj^emh' 

Aoyuf^s 1^591 21- But it does not appear that this in ten- 

tioa was ever executeii 

From a passifefe in 'fheopoDipus^ quoted by Potphyry (J?/ ii. 

i6)j we may perhaps Infer that Hermes and Hecate were worshipped at 
MethydHum : for the ptotis Ckarchus of that town k said to have 
wreathed and cleaned tlseir images at crery new moorL 

M. 3. a grotto of Eheo. On Mount SL above 

there is a grotto^ which the peasants call the cave of Nikolnki. lE may 
be the gmEtD' of Rhea. If ao^ Ml Sf^. j^AVur is the Mqluic Thniinuisius 
of PausaniiSr and the riTcr of iVkmntVnr {a brook which dries up in 
summer) Ss the Mnloctas^ The pennants of I' 5 ^A>rdi apeak of a dragon- 
hole in n place not easy of access somewhere in the oelghbourhood. 
See 2. p. 38 s ; Curtins, i, p, 5(0, Others have 

idcnEihed Mount Thaumasiiii with the modem Mount on the 

pppoSitc (westens) side of the valley of MethydrimiiL ft is a pynunidvtl 
moLinLaini with a sharp bare peak, but with thin pine-woods scitteitd 
Over its lower slopes- Sec CnrtiuR, /j:. t Bursian, £rfP^. 2- pt 2291 
Ctad^/i^fmftir, 2- p. 314; Philippson, P^/cpon/r^ri^ p. 9a. 

36 . 4+ Kymphaala. This is perhaps the hnc spring which rises to 
the east of the village of See HnbLiye, ^crAwdir-i, p. t^i ; 

Curtras^ i. p, 311 ; Bursian^ Gnogr^ X p. 230- 

3 G. 3 r * tbe G^te to the MaralL' Leake stmugely misunderstood 
these words, applying them to a pass in the hills {^I/erfo, 2. p, 305 ; 
p . 241), 

36 . 5 ^^ Giood GkKb This seeinj to have been the same deity 
who was more cammonly called the Good Demon 
t’su^ajiias is probably mistaken in identr^ing him with Zeus. See note 
on be 39, 5. 

36 . 5- A ffiiQiind fearth, the gra^e of Aiistodemtis- This Is 
perhaps the tumuLus which lies just uutside the line of the e.tstcm wail 
of Megalopolis, on the right or northern hank of the HelissotL Against 
this idcntifiicauon, however, it is to be obscn'cd, hr^t, that though the 
English excavation nf the tuntulus iu 1690 proved it to be indeed 
sepulchral^ it brought to light no tmees of a iomb appmpriate to a 
tyrant’s burial j and, second, that while the tumulus is situated on the 
rank uf the river, Pausantas^s ronte, in the couree of which he 
passed the gmve of Anstodemos, fbllowicd the lunkj as appears from 
the list of places through which he went witbout eroasiug the tiverp as 
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TPeJi as from his mentioD of a lorrorvi, up the course oF which he w-aHtcd 
for sotric distwice withofut crossiui^' it^ keeping it on hia U/£ It is 
possible, hfmeTer^ ihni Pausantas may have Dizutted to mention that the 
tamulus ^-as on the farthor side of the river. 

The tninoliis in quesriou is sitoated near the corLh bank of the 
river, a little to the east of the modem bridge Though connected nt 
the back with a long low ridge of hilh the mound prasetita on every 
other side a muarkabCy c£tmc^ appearance, and has hence been gener¬ 
ally regarded as artilicial The nntivts odJ it the B 1 ai± Matins Mound 
(Ara/kru :md tell siories of a treasure that is buried there and 

guarded by a mysterious black mmu Some fiay the black mui^s son is 
buried in the mound^ and that with the corpse the Ihiher deposited 
two barieli, one full of money and ihe other full of snakes^ the snakes 
being no doubt intended for the reception of any thieves who 
should break LniQ tlte tomb. The English excavatiema of the moucid 
brought to light traces of several interments and a large quantity of 
bones. Tlnis in a trench dug in the south-west side of the tumulus 
there was founds about half-way up the mound and within G inches of 
the serStre, a curious eyliridricil vessel of white liTnestonc CDvered witli 
a lid and containing scitnc charred bones and two gold oraamenLs. One 
of the ornaments is a small headband tapering at either end and 
decorated whb a rimple leaf pattern in wnrlc The other Is a 

fmall hollow- disc of gold made of two ^-ery thin pieces of gold folded 
together at their edges. This disc is dearly a piece of sham money 
intended for cironladun in the other worlds fur it hears no one ^ide a 
coin-type representlug apparently an eagle standing on a thunderbolL 
As this 15 a type which appears on gold coins from the time of Ptolemy 
L onwards^ hnt not before, it furnishes us with a due ta the date of 
the burial Further, the same trench brought to light, at a lower level 
and rather &nhcr souths a cimilar endosure some la feet In diamptcr. 
Its sides are built wholly of common cobbles held together by crumbly 
mortar, and an; about ^ feet high. The roof was domed, but it has 
fallen In, with the exception of the first course: or two, which lean slightly 
inwardis to form the spring of tlie dome. The height of the sides and 
the extant courses of the dome together is about 6 fccL There was an 
entrance some 5 feet wide on the west, ttmglily hUed m with loose stones 
and c.irth. !! 4 othJng was found m the enclosuit except one or two 
small pots, without any decoration, an earthtnw'ane lamp, and a strigil. 
Another trench dug by the English archaeologisls on the eastern side 
of the tumnlus resulted in the disewery of a plain saicophagna of coarse 
thick euthenware containing some slabs of thinner and rather finer 
earthenware, which had apparently been laid over the top m a cover¬ 
ing, hut had been crushed in by the weight of the superincumb^t 
soiL There was nothing else in the sarcophagus, which was found 
10 feet below the surface of the maimd and a ImlB to the cast of 
its cctitrt See W. Loring, in Ercuthiiiiym a/ pp. 9-1 

iiS jf. 

36 . 6. a pnidnet sacred to the ETorth Wind etc. See vrii. 

37^ 14^ 
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36 - 7h tie Elg^phioja-mins of Fea^ethp n MS, Tht EEaphus is 

no doubt the toirent wbjch flow^ Luto ibi; Hclisson an the left haiit qf 
the Latter sljeam, about 4 miles narth-East of xMc^iiJopqli^. It nses 
ttCEir the liU)^e viSIa^ of Va/f^nj which stands amoog dreary and 
barren naountains at a height of about 5400 feet above the sea. The 
rtidc iahabjtants of the \iLLage are mostly shepherdflij who at the 
apptttach of winter drive their ^reat flocks of sheep and go^ts to the 
genial coast of eastern ArgoUa, where the orange ripens in December^ 
not returning to their bleak ntountalns tiil spring is ^ advpnced. The 
gten thmugh which the Elaphus flowi? from its source near Val/^/si is 
desolate and rocky, shut in by hare mmititaSiiH of black limestoue. The 
track along the bottom of the gltai Ls truly eitcrable. At the village of 
some 4 oiilcs or so from the daJe opens a 

little^ and there is a little cultivated level In Its bottoiTL This may he 
the site qf Peraetbenses, The distance from Megalopolis^ some 6 or 
7 miles, agrees Ikiriy with the 55 Greek furiongs (about 6 mite) of 
Fau^anias^ On the top of the high conspicuous hill called SA 0/ 
JCa/fdrvT/jf immediately to the sqotb of EAacAtxfny/iMts^ there are remains 
of a large Doric temple^ which may po^bly have been that of Pair, 
See note tm viii 44, 4. Leake proposed to place Fali^ciu^ at EAa- 
and l^eraethenses at but the distances of these 

places from Megalopolis do not tally with tJios^ given by Pausanias. 
From EAoi^^wny/a^i the torrent findH i ts way between bleak and barren 
hills into the plain of Megalopolis, After 'Visiting Pemethetu^ our 
author apparenlly turned back to the jtmedon of the Elaphus with the 
Heliseoti, mK&ed the Elaphus there, and pursued his way beside tbe 
Helisson up the long and difficult dchlc throogh which the rivet flows 
frojo the ptaiu of MaenaJus 10 that of Megalopolia, 

ilM Bohlttye* Ptt'ktivA&t P- J Leake^ p. 241 ; Cordni^ 

r. p. 314; Fhalippson, /V/^/v*fiw^, p. S7 j W. Loring. in /ffvmal if 
HfiUnk IS {iS^^SliP P- 77^ 

36 . 7. a plftJjL. The plain of Maenalus is the long narrow tnoun- 
tain-locked plain or valley truverecd by the upper waters of the tfelisson, 
which, rising near the village of Ai^ist^rtiUr flows southward in a 
winding course through tlte valley for a direct distance of about 3 
miles, ±eo turning south-west forcH its way through a tiarmw and 
dlfficidt gorge into the plain of Megalopolis. At tbe present day the 
v^lnj takes Its name ftom JJavia^ a village on its eastern aide, at the 
font of the high bare slopes of Mount MaenaJus which bound the 
vuJtcy on the easL The view of the valley, ns seen from its south* 
easccm end, is fine. After ascending from the Tegcan plain ihmogh 
a desolate rocky defile tu the west of TrtJ^ltlsaj we are surprised, ou 
reaching the summit of the paaa (about 3000 feet above the sea), by 
the prospect that suddenly opens oul before us. In the north rises the 
chain of Mount Maeaalus nrith its dark imposkig peaks. On the west 
is seen, like a mighty, wall, the central mnge of the Arcadian mountains, 
clothed with sombre pine-forests. In the long trough endnscij by these 
great mountains are tow hills of soft undulating ourlines, between whidi 
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stretchts a Talley some h^Lir-mile err inorc covxred with gn^tn 

fields and meadowy and by the wimlbi^ stTffl m of ihc H clissnu, 

The contrast, t$petially iti summer^ between the paidied plain of Te^co, 
which we left on the other side of the ridge, and this green wtll- 
walered valley, where herds of cattle browse on the banks of the 
river and mflh are turned by its ever-dowing- stream, is indeed a 
Striking out The valley form$ the transition in dhnatc and scenery 
from the arid wOdemess of eastern to the woods and waters of western 
Arcadia. 

See Lcflke^ AUt^, 3l p. 51 j i\i. pv 243; Ik Rd4b, AW«w+ p iif 

J Ctaxtini, p- J Eilrtke, GtSgK a. p Zi^B t Baedeker,* p 309; 

3. P 313 ^-1 TMlpp^, PtLtJimmSy pp 8^ £9; W. Lndng, in 
/purrm/0/ Stndui^ 15 V- 7® 

^S. 7. flitoen furlongs from the riTfir. Set the Critical Note on 
this passage, vdL i* Pp 

36 , 7p liyogg. In the soolh'easteni corner iiif the plain or vaUcy of 
Dai^tOj between the villages ^ararA^^a {ot and there 

are some rematns, Lncludlng two mtDed churches and same scattered 
hlock&T which have been supposed to mark the site of Lywn See U 
Ross, Jins^ p 120 Curliiis, t, p. 31^ ^ Bursian^ &ogn 2- 

p, 338 BaedekeTp* p 309^ Cp. Boblaye, RfcA^Aa, p 17I- The 
place is called Lycoa by Pansanias here and b anothcT passage (viH. Jp 
4) j bat elsewhere (vtiL 27^ 3 j vvL 30. i) he calls it Lycaea. Stephanus 
Byiantlus apparently distingeishee two Arcadisn towns, one Lycasi and 
the other Lycoa Avjea.ai and Avxaa) ; and there was a totAm Lycoa 
beside the Alpheus, below its junction with the Locjus (PolybiuBp xv\. 
17 j see note cm vih. 36^ 9) 3 but that Fausanias relm 10 a single town, 
Lycaea nr Lycoa, situated in the Maenallan district^ seems dear. 
Leake, however, thought it evident frnni Pansonios that there were 
two Arcadian Cities of nearly the same narue^ one hi iMacnalia^ tlie 
other to the north of Momit Lycaeus {M^rrea, 1. p. 304}, Cp. L Ross, 
p. 121 note; Curtiafi, p. 343 ; Buisian, Crfflgr. 2^ p, 

319 note L 

36 . B* Brnsmtiap See note on vilL 27. 3. 

36 . 8. Meetiaxp of Three Waya. TMa place seems to been 
somewhere near the sonth-easL comer of the plain of Daifia, not far btun 
ihe tnoflertL Se/tmxiL The pass whidi+ begmning beiej leads eastward 
down a ravine to the Tri^lifja and so on to Tegea^ was probabSy one 
of the + Thrift Ways.* Another of the divergent roads wmiJd be the 
one leading southward to Pallantitinx The third road may have been 
the one leading westwanl tn the plain of Megalopolis^, 

See Lejikfl, 4/^™. 2, p. 306; Boblnyc, R£c^rcA£T^ p 17a; Rcm^ Rasen, 
p. ur: CimiuSi t, p 315 j Burning 3. p. 339 ; Bicdckcr,* p. 309; 

a. p 313^ 

36 . 8. fetched the hones of Aima etc. See^viri. 9. 3 
36 . 6. Enini of the dty of HaonnInB. Opposite the viE^e of 
iPdrtvn, on the right (wtstcm) hilnk of the Echssem, a rocky projection 
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of the hUU whidi border thut side of the %ikltey reaches nearly to the 
bed of the river. The top U flat and ij eotlosed by extensive reaiains 
of polyjforml walls, built of very large hewn stones. On these ancient 
mins a ntedLaeva] c^tle haa been buik; of the walls of this cattle there 
are eonsiderahle remains, espcdnlly on the highest point of the hill 
Inside the walls are mins of hmi&es or hanaeks, The ascent to the 
fortress is at the Muthneast roraer of the hill, where there are remainji 
of a gateway. In the fields below the on its northern side, are 
some indications of ancient hinldingi. These mins may be, as 
L, Ross behe^Tcd, the recnains of the town of Maeaalns. t how¬ 
ever, look them to be those of Dipaca, and Mr. Loring adopts the same 
view. 


S« Leake, 1 52 ry,; L. Rosi, Ul II7 jy. ; Ciutisrs, /VM 

^ BaKiElccf," p. JD 9 ; W. Leriog. in 

9/ StmAiju, ts C1S95 ), p . 76 / y . 


36 - 8h they eyen hear Pan piping. Cp. Virgil, £i-l viiL 2j 
Apollodonis (quoted by the scholiast on Eimpides, 36) explained 

soeh fhndes by saying that what simple folk mlstDok for the piping and 
doting of Pan Mid the nymphs were simply the cries of distant and 
utiscen men and anirnnJs heard among the hlU* and rock$. 

36 . it ia forty fntlongn to the Banetnary of the Mistrosa. 
Pausanias now rttams from Maenalus to Megalopolis and describes the 
toad which led westward from Megalopolis to Mount Lycaeus and 
Lycosuia. The sanctuary of the Mistress, as we shall see presently, 
lay just outside the walla of Lycosura. ' 

36 . 9 " Macareae. This is doubtless the place which Pans^nins 
elsewhere calls Macaria (vilL 3. 3 ; viiL 37. 4)- 

36 , 9. Daseae^ This is supposed to have been near the site of the 
modEi-n village of Brfi //njiarr, between the AJpheus and Lycosura. 
In thia neighbourhood them are some remains qf ancient walls on the 
left batik of the little stream, the ancient Plataniston {Paui viil 39, r]. 
Opposite a chapel of St- John which is shaded by fine oaks^ See L+ 
Rosfi, p. 87 f Curdtis, i- p. 394 jg.; EureLan, 3. p. 

339 Jf* t 3. p 508 ^ Baedeker^E^ pt 322, 

36 - 9 - the AcBCeBLan EilL See note on viii. 37. 3. 

37* I. the BancttifiJ7 of the MMteaa. Among the hills, the 
sQulhern spur? of Mount Lycaeus, which bound the plain of Megalnpolia 
on the wen, is the modem village of Sfa/^L It sunds on the bank of 
a scream (the ancient Flataniston) which flows eastward to join the 
Alphens. From SfaJa a somewhat steep path ascends in about twenty 
rnmuces to the mins qf Lj'cusuni, which lie on a small rocky hjU tq the 
east of the village, h rom the eastern side of the hQI of Lycosura a low 
ridgerruns eastward for a few hundreds of yards, ending in a green tnqil 
or tuUock which is cmwoed with a couple of oak-titts and with some 
remams of a c^pel of Sn Athanasius, Thi-s ridge is called Tfm. Its 
northern slope broken by u terrace, noi many fcet belcrw the summit 
of the gixcn hillock j and on this terrace^ in fijll ^-iew qf the walls of 
Lycosura, which girdle the low hill a couple of hundred yards or so to 
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the wtst, are the jmjis of the sanOimTy of the Mistress, They were 
excavated at ihe expense of the Greek Government under the dkection 
of Messrs. Leonardos and CavvadJas in the years tSBg, and 
The temple lies i:ast and west, and cernipriscs a foTE-^empIc Ohnsjyaor) or 
port]CD and ^ It was Df the Doric order, with sut cotiiinns on lu 

eastern front, but none ar the sides or the back It is 30 metres long 
by lo metres wide. The depth of the Jrrvnoi^j i* 5^5 metres j that of the 
£rila is 13 Tnefres. The fniiiidallQns are bailt of smalJ unhewn atones 
bonded With clay, not mortnr. On these foundations rests a socle of 
squared biocks of the naliwe iLmestone, which are also bonded with 
clay. The upper part nf the wwlls, so far as they are staxidin^T ** built 
of lai^e burnt bricks, bonded with mortar, not day. These bricks are 
tiol of the shape or sise of Roman bricks ^ and the mortar^ which seems 
to have disappeared since the Knnplc was e^ccavnted, aumoq in Dr. 
D^rpfcld's ophuon, hare been the good Roman mortax. The whole of 
the innej- walls of the temple, down to the flooTj was coated with this 
mortar. The columns and pilasters of the pChiiicD, together with the 
entablature and the xreta of the whole temple, are made of a white 
cnarse-gTaincd marble, which seems to hare cbmc from IJniiizfia nedr 
Tcgea, The numerous fragments of the images which hav'e been dis¬ 
covered are of the same coanse marble. The floor of the fore-temp]e is 
paved with flags 1 that of the alia seems also to have been d^gE!d 
originallyi but at a later time it was covered with a common mosaic 
composed of small stancs and mortar. The design of the mosaic, which 
ts carried out in red and while stones, cahihits two lions in the middle snr- 
Tinmded by several omiimcntRl borders of tueanders, plaited twigs^ and 
arabesques. The bases- of the two south columns of the portico are still 
in their places. Almost the whole of the fore-lein^e wss found 
occupied with the iofioribed pedeslaJs of votire offerings; one of 
them, which aupporlEd a statue of Hadrian^ is stiU in its place. A 
colossal pedestal of the same Hmesbane as the lower part of the n'lills 
occupies nearly the whole west end of the aila/ it doubtless supported 
the four images which Pausanins desoibcs and of which Enany rtTnalns 
were found in the temple. The exea^'ations of iti.95 further laid bare 
the colonnade and aliar^ mentioned by Pausnnias, also varicras huildhigs 
above the temple, in which were found some rery ancient votive offerings; 
but n detailed description nf these latest discoveries has nut yet (October 
1S96) been puhUshetL That the templE is indeed the temple of the 
Mistress is put beyond doubt by inscriplions found in iL Thus, tiles have 
been discovered bearing the inscription ^tnroft'a* of the Mistre^ 
Agaim an inscription found in the fijre-temple records a decree of the 
city of Lycosura in honour of a cettaiti Nicarippua, son of Philip, and 
his wife TEmasiatiatii, daughter of Onaaicrates. From it w? learn that 
Nicosippus had twice held the priesthood of the Mistress and had 
celebrated the mysteries ai his own expense. For these and other 
bimehts conferred by him and bis wife, the people of Lycosura resolved 
to set up portraits of Nlc:a:sip|His and Timasistratn m the samrtujiryf and 
h wsis farther resolved that n copy of the decree Ln their honour ihould 
be deposited in iht archives at Megalopolis, and that annthei: copyj 
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en^m^-cd cm slant, should be set up In fht sanctuaty qf ihc Mistness. 
The deette is dated En the secand priesthtiod trf the .\[ktirej^ held by 



NlrjsEppn^ and Sa the j 2nd year «according to die enuperar " (rara 
rhv 2:f^affTx3yj, which may me4n in 3 a.d. j but the style of the leners 
pomt5 to a later date. 
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FurtbcTT. a rtiarbk pedeaul shaped lilct ihe tnisik of a tT« bears an 
iD&criptioti recordiDji^ that it w-as dcdiicated to the and Saviowr 

by Kinjf Julnis Epiphanes Fhitopappus.. This pei^&nage v™ son of 
ibe last king of Commagene and failier uf the Philopapptis whose 
Tnooiittieat still stands conspicuous on the top of the ^Inseim: Hill at 
Athens. See note on L 25. 8. As Canmi^ifctie captured by the 
Romans in 72 A.D., we may suppose that the votive ndering of 
Epiphaties Fhilopappus was dedicated towards the end of the first 
century /uXp. Agaln^ a scpiarc ptdeataJ found in the bears a 

Greek rnscdplion in tertert of the latest Roman penod setTJng forth 
that it was dedicated to the Mistress by Epagathua, the emperaPs 
CDuner (fafiilltirtuj). These Inscriptions have been pnbHshcd jAtAnov 
ap)^auiXoytw 6 v,r 1^90? PP^ 43-4 5 )- Another inscnptioii* found by a 
peasant near Lycosura and not yet publisheck records the rules to be 
observed in cclcbrntjng the mysteries and sacrihees of the Mistress. 
It wxitild seem to be the very insciifftion rncnrioncil by Pansaoias (see 
note on | 2). Lastly, amonE' the inscriptions found in 1895 and not 
yet published, is one wbich speaks of the repair of a temple wnth its 
fore-temple. The ejicavations of the same yrsLt brought to light some 
small votive oEfernigs of terra-cotta repiesenling rams aticl serpents, and 
an archaic bronze smtaette of A thena, 

With regard co the date of the temple Mr. Cavvadias is nf opinion 
that the ewsEing remaifis belong to two different periods, a Lireek period 
and a Roman, the Reiman being diamaeristcd by the empToyment of 
mortar and the Greek by its absence. If he is right, the foundalions 
and the limestooe sode of the walls Iwlong to the original Creek 
building; but the brickwork of the upper walls, the coating of mortar 
applied equally to till the w'ads, and the mosaic pa-v'emeot ate later 
and date from KoTnan times. Tliifi \-3cw^ which is accepted by the 
German architect Mr, Cawcinau, Li confirmed by the inscription, 
recently found, which speaks of the repair of a temple wath its fare- 
tcmplei for this temple can hardly have been any other than the 
temple of the Mistress, Dr, Ddtpfeld+ hnwever, writing before the 
discovery' of this Inscriplion, preferred to suppose that the temple wa& 
all built at one tune, namely in the lace * Helletiistic* or early Roman 
period, and he would assign it* with the sutlptures, either to the second 
or first centuTy' ikC. At the same rime he does not deny the possibility 
qf referring tlte remains to two diderent periods; on older temple built 
of limesLone may, he sa>~s, have been afterwanJj repaired with maible. 
The or^ments Ike adduces in auppoti of his own v icw' do not seem 
strong. He confesses that the workmanship and dccoratton of all the 
architectural membtUTi (cotumns, entablature, etc,) arc 5<» tiad that eveiy' 
one w-ouid at once lake them for Roman, and tJiai he himsclJ at first had 
nnhesltatingly dedartd the temple to be of the Roman period. Yet the 
bricks and mottan according to him, are not of the nsual Roman sort. 
He argues that the images by Dnmophon which FaDsonios describes and 
of w'hicb targe pieces have been fnund mast have: been contemporary 
with the temple (1 '1 because they are of the same marble os the columns 
and entablature \ and (2) because the pedestal ia mxide of the some 
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limeslcmc as the lower part of the walls and erhlbits the same mferior 
workmanship and the same shaped ( i—| ) cbmips. But the ar^oienl 
frarxi identity of materials to identity of date counts for verj- little; 
if the materials were wiihsn easy rcarh, they mi^ht well luve beim 
employed at Lycostira at very diBerent daics^ Just as the Athtns of 
Eo-day IS bruilE la part of the aamc PenEelic marble as the Farthencm. 
The fa^ apnn which ^fr- Qivt*ailias ehieiiy relies, narncly the tise of 
mortar in some parts of the temple and cot In others, is not actroycled 
for by Dr, Dhtpfdd's theory of the unity of liic temple. That fiict 
Indeed furcishes a strong pmsumption that the portions of the building 
50 distinguished were erecied at dlfTereni thne^; and noir that this 
presuinpmnn is cotisEnncd by the msrriptioo which appears to spealz of 
a repair of the temple, wc may provisionally accept il. 

On Lycofum Edd the laBclMjjy nf the IkfjiErcss lice Bodweilt Tmr^ 3, 195 

S 1“ fi4 j Welcker, 1. p. 2*4 ^ Cuitbs, 

p J95 } Brnsmiit i p* 237 - Baedeker/ p, 333 jj, ; 

CVidfyMMM, i P- 107 jj. ; A^\Ti^ 18 S 9 , pp, i^i 153 L., 

159-16J. 13^ m I pp. 43.45, W t P. Cavvedtas, di 

Irraisoo I. ^Atlums, ligpj); 1805 , pn, 363 . 

274 (lamptrans]: r^, 1896. pp. lOI JJO (insciipEhilli) e W. b.iftrfdd, ui 
cf, atrA Imf. m AiAm, liS (lagjl, pp. 219-311; xrd 

Augyfl I B^^Jh p, J ^ f MafAti/. d. arrA, /mf. m 20 (IS 95 I+ p. jji jy,; 

ijthjijne rSpfi, p. 769. T visited Lycosura And 
Mnduaiyol the Mifiress, in cnqpfBiny with Mr W. Lnrinu and Mr W, T. 
WorixIh^Llv, Sth May tiigo. 


3 ^ 7 * lx Quids of Fate, Sm; note on v_ 15. 5 : and L. K, Famelh 
TAr Cuf/j fi/ GrffA i. pp, yfi-Bj, iig 

37 . r. Henroles wresting the tripod from Apollo. See 1. 1 j, 7 
J/,T with the MntCp 

37. an tMa tahlfft are pateted pletnrea of the mysterlea. 

The Greek is m-ri yryper^pirai-, rn h ri^j^ rtkrtyv^ which 

rnmy refer either to a painting ar to an inscriptba on the tablet. The 
disetn^o' near LycnsuTa <if an itucripdon recording the nites to be 
observed at the celebmiioti of the ni>^lertcs makes it highly prnbabEe 
tJiai Pausanks meant Eo say^ '* On thk tablet are inscribed the rules of 
the mysteries/ instead nf (as I have tmnsEnted him) « On this tablet 
are pialnEcd pictures of the nrysten'es." In fact we seem to have 
recoaered the sery inscription sfjen by Fausanias. OnfnmirLatcly it has 
not yet been published, but a few of the prinripol ordinances which it 
ctmtnins are mentinncd by Mr. Cavvad^ {FeuiV/fj de Aviresowrii^ 
Livraison r. p. 13). They are as foltow's. Persons who were being 
Initiated in the masteries might nm wear gold ornaments nor rings nor 
shoes nor rad garmentiu. Pregnant and nursing women were excluded 
frocn tlie mysteries. The victims sacriftced to the goddess had lo 
be female and white; and in o^crfng sacrifice use was to be made of 
oli'SiX’-w ood and myrtle, white incense^ Tnyrrh,. pferfiamesj lacaps, 

etc, TliUs the inscription resembles In iti chameter the great inscrip¬ 
tion which records the rules a-s to the celebralioti nf the Andunian 
iii>'steries. See nnee on iv. i. 5. 

37. 3 " tniagcH of thn goddesses etc. In ewivatirig the ci/Za 
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of the lowpfc of ihc Mistress at Lyimsum iht Gresk afthacolo^tsts found 
lAAO}' fragments af colasiial marble statues lying in fnnit of or beside 
the pedestal Tbrsc fragments H-ilhowt doobi belonged to the images 
of the Denieter, ATtctiils, $md Anytitt, which wete made by 
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Damophoi] nrvd mx deacribed In the present passage by Pausaiiiaa, 
The most important of these fragments arc three colossal hesnis (two 
female and one male) and a laiic pecc of drapery. The heads ore 
most pmhabty those of Demeier^ Artemis^ and ^Vnytiu | the drapery^ 
adorned uith elaborate rellels^ may ha%% formed port of the robe cither 





cu, xxxvu 
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iif Dctnctcr or af the Mistress^ The mai-falc is w'tiit-e, 

and friable; ft probably cam& frartn the quarrks of near 

Tegca. 

Tlic head which been identified that of I>enii‘ter (Fig, j?) a 



PilL JB. KIATJi iW ABTraHi (^■AimuTT Ol^ «Vl4HtAI. vTiiTUiL FQirPti AT J-V^firtlzUL)^ 


veiled and turned atightly to the right; i± was origlnaily encirdlcd by a 
metal dtaden^ Tlie luur falls in tag locks down the hack^ and small 
locks were arranged rtjund the brow from ear to Some of these locks 
arc missing ; they were probably ciuv^ed out of sepanite pieces of marble 
and fitted to the heaiL A small hole in each of the locks beside the 
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ta« MS oppasrcBlIy meant to atiach metal omamenu Tlie back 

pan of the b wantbag \ bke SDune of the lacks it was probably 



flOi ;}^^ilUii;^ UW AKTTXIH (plUUlJkLMJI T M hIIiLUlUL ITATUil Mltlhu jLT LV[^UU)b 

made of a separate piece of marble^ The chniigb somewhat 

damaged^ espec^lly by the loss of the gteaLet peut of the nose^ 
is comely^ but udlher ^od^like nor strikingiy bcautlfiiL It Is merely 
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that of a well-bred lady. The height qf iht head is .lo tnetre 

(3 ft, 7 in ). 

The Dilitr fenmle head which has been identified as that of Artemis 
(38) k a good deal imallcr than the precedin^^ but still colussaL I is 
hciEht is ,48 metre (i ft. 7 iel) The features and styk of n^earing the 
hair are giritslit not matronljr. the head is smaller than that of Dcmcte r 
and nf abcKit the same siie os that of Anytos, wc infer thai it represents 
Aiiemis j for the figures of Artemia and Anytns^ who were represented 
standing, were pnobahly smalTer than those of the piineipal divmities, 
Oemeicr and the Mistress^ who wtie reprteented sittrngr The hejd of 
Artemis Is turned slightly to the right. Uke that of Demctcr* it was 
adorned by a metal ornament of some sort attached to the hair beside 
each car; the holes in w^faidi the omamcniis were inserted are atill 
vi&tble. The eyes of this head^ like those of tl^e head of AnjTtis, were 
not carved out of the same block of murble as the rest of the fece, but 
wxrc inserted separately in the sockets. Two marble cyes^ found in the 
ccKUjse of the excavatioDE, may have belonged either to this head or to 
that of Anytus, The upper pan of the slmh is wanting ; it was probably 
made of □ frcpajate piece of marble. Amongst the fragments dtscovcred 
on the site m a cotosfial hand holding a lurch; its dimensions are pro- 
portinnal m the head of Artemis, whente wc conclude that it helongcd 
lo her image, which, ai we Icam from PausanLa^ held a torch in one 
hand. 

The mole head is that nf a beauded man with shaggy locks, ftc^hy 
nose^ thick lips, and gocMl-hmnuirred bat commonplace expression (Fig. 39}. 
ISlen with fiiccs of this type may be seen any day loiinging at the bars of 
piib 3 ic 4 i[j|iaes. To compare this dull coarae fiice with the mabk bead 
i>f the Zeus of OtriebU qr the strong face, rendered palbctie by suffering, 
of ihe ftirnous Laocoon is abiiird. The head is [umed sli^Uy to the 
le/L No doubt it is that of die Titan An^tus. The back of the head 
Of far as the nape of the neck is wanting [ hut cm the other hand a 
part of the breast is preserxetL The total height of the fragment 11 .83 
metre {aljout 2 fi 8 in,). 

The head of the Alisiress has not been found, but xwq of the existing 
fragments are believed to have belonged to her images One represents 
the ucth with a piece of the breast of 3 coicKsai stattze of the fiamc 
proportions as the head of Demeter; the other repTOcnts the right 
arm of a statue of the same ske with the hand resting on the upper 
part of a fectangular ot^ecL This rectangular object was probably the 
sacred basket which the Mistresa, as we learn from P^usanlas, held In 
her right hand. 

The fragment of marble drapery {Fig- 40) is r.tS metres (about 3 ft. 
ro in.) high. It represents either a piece of a long robe or dokk doubled 
over^or pieces of two separate garments bangiDg one over the other in large 
looM folds^ [f there were two garments, the lower is probably a tunic and 
the upper a nuintle of the nsoal Greek soirtr The whole surface of the 
draperyp except the side which wai fitted to the body of the statue^ is 
EQveifed with tieaiitifelly-wTDUghl reliefs representing a variety of figures, 
most of them mythicaL Tbcae figurw are airajiged in four honzontal 
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lianfU ut onequal bn^lh Mporalpd hy stripes of a dcconttive pnitcm or 
hy bnmcbjfrs. The 1oftx>£l bandn lA'bkh ia nxMrrriii'^ tbits H prtCcs- 



rKl. 4fAr-U>^KtLE Jlhi^KHI {if IFtAtV* (PVTKII LK^L'IUl), 

siDd of tlc^xn %un±s cind in long cnniw and ni<3ving rapidly to the 
BpectALoKs right Each of Lhein has the body qf a wottiim with the head, 
pawn* and feet of different animal^. Sanae af them are pTayijijj miislcaj 
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; cubeTs djrc cliUicing or stzidicig :0an]>. Thus mie wilh tht 
hpad of an (?) is playEn^ m b Bjtc ; and livo art playiny on double 
nne witb the head of a horee^ the other with die head ijf a cat 
at IiateL Anujngst the fiyuTO dancing or btridni^ alonjf two the 
heads of rajujs j one has the head qf a pEjf; another h.-t^ as it seemed 
to Kic, the head of an ass with an ais"s i^s and hoofs instead of human 
feet and hands^ though Itn Cavs'adJas appears to identify the liead aa 
that of a horse or mule. Other heads are difficult to make oul. The 
second Exind^ w-luch U the bioadest of all, is divided from the lowest 
by n border of mjrrLle Et^ves and a ribbon. It esbibits two winged 
women, perliaps Victories^ each rhid in a long gartnent and holding in 
3>adi hands nn object which resembles a chandelier. tiebirLd and at iht: 
side of the chandehet^ are sntne objects which are thought to resetnblc 
serpents and wings. The third bond, which Ls broader than the first 
but nm 50 broad as the second^ l£ bordered on its lower edge by a 
pattern of fringes, ft contaips a series qf sea creatures and sea 
monsters. We see a Nereid seated ait a sea tnonsEcr and preceded by 
a doipbiru Then comes anniber Nereid ^itod oa the back of n Triton, 
who l^lds in hk left hand an oar+ n^hite his right is placed on a smaJL 
dotphifu After thia Triton there is another doIpbtiL The fourth nr 
highest band, the nairowest of all, is divided from the third by a 
boi^r of olive branches with a ribbon on each side. It exhibits a 
scries of eagles and tliLindcrbolts. 

The magnitkience of this !^LTiJptnr€d drapery, wiiich in its elaborate 
decoration is unique among the mnalns of iTreelc art+ w;l 5 probably 
heightened by colour t far we may suppose that alE the figures were 
painted In bright and varied hues, sund that some of the details whkii 
have been left out by the sculptor were put in with the brush. The 
effect of the whole must have been gorgeous. As to the fignres repre¬ 
sented on the robe^ they Eiad ail uo doubt u do&q relation to the m^lhs 
perhnp5 to the wurahip of Demtter and Slie Mistress (Proserpine). 
The horse-headed wonum reminds us that in the Phigalinn cave, not 
^ciTi’ faj‘ from Lycosum, Demeter herself was ancEcntly part rayed with 
the head of a horse {\i\l 41, 4), and that at Lyco^um she was sakl to 
have borne her daughter Pmserpinc (the Mkiress) [o Horse Poseidon 
(''■^h- 37 - jo) : while at Thelpusa the gtjddeas and her lover were said to 
Jusve met in the furio of horse and iniLrc and to lia^e been the parents 
of the hoose Arion (viiL 2 5. 5 The sea creatures may also refer 

to Poacidon as the futher of Proserpine. VV'e inay suggest that 
the processEon of animal - headed figures hud its eotmterpart in the 
wtjrahip of the gexidesses; men or wonicji dlsguis^vd with masks repre- 
seating the heads of horses^ rams, etc,* may have danced and 
played at the festivals as representatives of the fantastic creatures of 
mythology'. 

Further there were found four or five small figures of women with 
s&alps on the lower parts qf their bellies^ and with legs shaped [ike the 
bodies of fish or serpents ; they are all in the same attitude, with one 
hand raised and the other lowered In their raised hands they 
held some small round abject with a hole m the middle of it. 
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Hence the figures may perhaps have served as tJie legs of a dmir or 
tahSe. 

Gr^t divetgercife of opinian piievails as to the date of these sculptutes 
and pf the artist Damophon who made them. Daiuaphon l& tiicntion«l 
by ryj Pther ancient writer than Psuisaniaji^ whp does not tel! us his dale. 
Before ihe discovery of the temple and the fragments pf s^tatnary at Lyco- 
snra it hnd been cfmuuouJy supposed that the many slalues by DamophDo 
in temples at Messenc and Megalopolis (i^- 31. 6, 7, and lo ; viiL jf. 1-4 
ivnd 6) had been ntade by him for these cities at the time of ihcir founda- 
riot] in 36$ and 370 B.C« ; in particular it was thought that the gmup at 
Mesaene which comprised an image of the City of Thebes and a statue 
of Epamlnondas {though the latter was the work of a ddferefit artist) must 
certainly have been set up m honour of the Thebans and their great 
general Epaminandas by the gratefid Me^&eniajia immediately after their 
ddivetance from the yoke of Sparta. The discovery of the rem.imft 
of the images at Lycpsnra at first supposed to ronfirm the date 
which archaflologfsts Jiad aBsigned on other gmmds 10 Damophon. 
Trofessor >V"aldstcin declared that these fragments ^‘wouldt even with¬ 
out the informalJon derived from Pausauias, have been considered by 
any compEtent authority as remarkable works of the fbuxth century ii,Ch“ 
Mr. Cavvadias wrote of them : VVe recognise in them easily works itf 
the Iburth century, Thitse marbles therefore confimi the conclusions of 
Brunn t. p, nget) iSiai Dainophun dumisherl 

about the middle of the fourth century^ that is, about the time of the 
foundaEton of Messene/' 

But since Dr^ Ddrpfeld has declared bis opmion that the temple in 
which the fragments were found is ccunparalivcly lalei the judgment 
of archaeologists as to the artistic style of the fragments appears to 
have undei^one a remarkable change, and they now with one voice* as 
it would seem* comstgn Damopbon and his works m fhe declining age 
of Greek art or even to the reign of Hadriari. A singular resemblance 
has been detected between all three heads and the Imods on Roman 
sarcophaguses j ako between the head of Anytus and the heads of the 
l^pcoon and the Zeus of Ofcricoll^ and between bis beard and the b^rd 
of a giant on the friero of the altar at f^ergamus^ Above cdh ihc reliefs 
on the rabe^ which were formerly zeguded ns mdnhitable proofs of pure 
(jicek iiJt, are now perceived to furnish the most convincing evidence 
ihai the sendptnres are Roman. The chandelier^ m particuLu, we 
are told, are of the Augustan age, and the figures of the Nereids 
arc Unparalleled except by similar figures in Pompeiian pain tings. 
In shoru the fourth century B.C as a date for Damophnn is, we 
lire informed* absolutely 'Krchided* and *^no sensible man would any 
longer marntain, as a campramisef that he fioiirishcd in the second 
century ^ 

Of the value of these arguments based on the style of the sculptures 

^ vFriln Pruf. C. Robert. Bui ibc shqdU or finsi ertitury B.CL Is ihe 

dole Bssifined lo Dnuiopboe by Dr. Ddrpfekl, le whMc mlthmtj PTqL Robert appeab. 
PhiL Robert has, na ErvETsightH ralin^ptvSeiiEed Dr. Durpfdd'i oEEnioaH and ihrrt 
isifld jt IS a ceafinsaJiDn of hli own Iheety, ut whiidi b if tme, it is dcstritahv. 
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I cAUddt pretend if> judgc^ though I hnv^ seen the onginaJs rcpoitedly 
at Athens. The tethnkal $kill dis|j]ayed on the djraper>' is certamly 
adininiblcj bat there is no particular beauty or nubilfty in the heads. 
The stlen^e^ tuO;, nf Pirny and of all writers earlier tkm Patisiiuias ns to 
Pamophon and his works i$ most easily explained on the theory that 
the artist belonged to the age of Hadrian^ On the other handp the 
argument for assigning him to the fourth centiity B.C, on the grouud 
□f the works he executed for Megalopolis and especially for Messene 
silll holds good; for it seems improE^blc that the Mcs5eiiinn5 should 
have fell moved to testify their gratitude to their ddtvererst the 
Thebans^ some 500 years after the djeliverance had been efiected. 
And the argument for the late date of the soalptutes dtann f i urn the 
supposed late date pf the temple is by no means certain. For wc 
have seen grounds for thinking that the temple was built in the Greek 
and restored in the Ronuin period ; and it is apparently open to suppose 
that the Images are tontcTTiponiry either frith the ciiginid Greek 
building (the date of which has not been determined) or with the 
Roman resloralion. On the whole it would seem best for the present 
to suspend out judgment as to the dale of the sculptures and of Damo- 
phon. Future discoveries may perhaps decide the question. 

Sec lAArfw i^jfiuiiVyLrfv, m. |6]-J6j, lyd ■ F. iU 

Zj^iffr-ffvra^ livTaisnn 1, pp, ^141 C Waldstcin^ in ainJ Mpirch 1690, 

p. 377 ; S {jSS9)^ p* 49T; id., 0 (itoali p, 309 

I Ovcfbeckj &rA. d IVaifiAy* i p. 4S5 Robert, m //urTtnn^ 

19 i I S94}p pPk 4^-455 M ^ R- Fflmcll, T^r Cv/is e/ fAi SAifu, 2. pp^ 

56S. As (o IlanbapEriu and his worlo, bo hir os we can CHtlntAte them u^.i}n 
r^iHilJBs's HccDQiil^ !« Bmon, Giifk. d. j^riteA,. t.. pp* 

Cp, note on vli. 23. 7^ 

j. The images of tho gudd««aeB —— are all made of a single 
block etc. Here ransiuiias was mistaken. The fragn^cnis which have 
been found prove that the itnag^ were funned of a number of pieces 
dtled together (see abavcp p. 374 jy.) Pausajiks wns probably misled 
by the priests or iDcal guides^ who would wish to magnify the images 
in the eyes of visitoie. ^imilaHy the jmeients believed that the 
Laocoon group was hewn out of a single block (Plniyj JK-a/. A/j/_ ixxvi, 
37)* But Michael Angelo distinguished three blocks^ and later artl$x$ 
have professed to diatlnguLsh even mote ^AtArtoi.- dpj^rtcoAoytJcdv^ 
iflSg, p. 163; CawadiaE* d£ Xjw'cfjoJHTt, Lii-raison 1. 

jx 13)- 

37 . 4 - th* haakut. This was the sacred bosket or dUa. See note 
on vili. 25. 7. 

37 - 4^ Arttmia clad in a deer-BkinL See note on vi. 22. it, 

37 . 5. Homer — Introdueed the Titans into poetry etc. See 
//jW, sdtv 27B jy, 

37 . S' OnomacriLuH borrowed tha namo etc Faasajiias does not 
affirm^ nor is it likely^ that Onomacritos invented the story of the 
murder of the in&nl Diony'sus by the Titans (“sec note on vtu i 3 . 4), 
The legend bears the gtamp of great antiquity i all that Onomacritus 
probably did was to put it in liteniTy fomx The resembhmce of the myth 
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to ihai of Osiris does iioi prove,, ns Lobeck suppowj, thnt OTioni:n;rii:ii!^ 
simpli’ boTTOwird it from Egyp^ piihstkiiiinji the Tit^iis for Typhan. 
The previJctiDc of BiiULbu- Iq^cnik 111 distant pam of the worid seems lo 
sho^v that they originated independently,, perhaps in a custom of sb>iiig 
ihc repricsenlalsvc of the god- 

S45C r^beckc^ pp. i K. O. MiHW, 

LV ftJiir p. |.90 JWp ; fr. Lcnora.iAii4 m 

5 (idT^h P- ^ -(fytMt, ni»al and 1 . p, 

2 ZJ 15^, 

37. 6. Aeschylus — taught the Qree^ the Egyptiiui legend 
that Artemis is a daughter of Psnete^r. The play in whicli Aeiithyius 
represented Artemis ns. n daqghter of iJemctcr is losL The theory 
thal this g^e^ugy waSi boittywed by Ao^Chylus from Egypt Is doc to 
Herodotus, who idsntihed Demetcr with Isis and Artemis ivlth Bnbastls, 
the daughter nf Jsis^ and hence regarded as an Egyptian doiTrine the 
\‘ie^‘ that Demetcr was the mother of Artemis (I [erndutus, ii. 156 )* 

37. 7 ' The Aroadianft bring into the eanotunry the Ihiiti- 

except the pomegranate. Penions Initiated in the Eleustnbn m^'steries 
w'BTe forbiddeo to cat pcunegrapLaics ( Porphyr)', tv, ifi), 

and women engaged in celebrating the festival of the Thesmopbotta took 
care nor Ip taste pomograTmte seeds (Clement of .Alexandria, Prv/rffif. 
iJ. p. i6p cd. F*otlcr]4 The rtaioo gkxn for mdi abstmernajs 
probably was that Proserpine, when carried olT hy Pluto to the nether 
world, bad forfeited her right of nctuming to the land of the living by 
eating the seed of a pomegranate. See note on ii. 17, 4^ The belief 
that a living person must not taste of the food of the dead under pain 
of being cibllgE=d to stay fur ever in demd-Lknd “is found in C^ew Zealand, 
Melanesia, Scotland, Finland, and among ihe Djibbeways (Andrew 
Umg, J/yfjAp 2, p, 2jj, note). ITiiiii tn a Maori 

story' a icuin nained Hutu nut for the splnl-knd to fetch back the 
soul of his dead love. A mythical being aIiou's him the road and gives 
him A basket of cooked food to take with him, saying, '* When you 
reach the lower TUgions eat sparingly of your proinsinns that they may 
last, and you may not be rompcUE?d to partake of their foiid, for if you 
do you camiDL return upwards again {R. Taylor, 7f fJtii a ^ 

iVt^ and jrV/ inA^iAifanfs, p. 1271). In a Mdaiicsian story a 

living woman v{$\is Panok the abode of the dead ; there ihe meet* her 
dead brother, who w^ams her to eat nothing, so she returns lo the 
land of tbi; liiing (R. H. Codringtun, TA^ Jlfe/ane^fam^ p. ^77). 

37 * S. a little higher up-is what Is called the Hail, The 

Hail probably oecupied the summit of the knoll icn mediately 

above the temple of the Mistress. Here in 1890 1 observed some 
large squared blocks, of which some were in a row; and hete^ appar¬ 
ently, the excavatioEis of rKg^ laid bare the remains of scvcml buildings# 
in w^hich some very' archBic votive offeringa were discuvered d. 

arrA. /nrA iVr 20 (1891)1 P- 37^3- knoll above the icmple 

canjiot have bpen^ as some have thought, the Acacesiim hilk since its 
top is only a few feet above die temple, whcnKis the Acaceslan hill wa.s 
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dislAnt from the temple 4 in the direcriisn of the Alpheua {v'iR. 

36, ^ ; vili. 37, l). 

S7- it oceans m the poetry of Hetaer. See //fad, iiL 457, 
S69; X. 4914 494, 509, 534, xi. 47. Still the name of 

Pmacrpinc (Persephone) t<i have been coiuideted an awful one 

and people: feired to pronounce in Cp, Plato, Crtify/ui^ p. 404 cd, 
Pausania^ generally oils her the Matdefi (AIj/j?) ; the mime Proserpine 
(Persephnne) seems lo ocmr oqly four rinses in his work I'hcrc and viir. 
31. 2 ; vhL 42. 2; ia, 23. 3). 

37* 10- Above the Hall is a grov& etc. If the Hall (w/j;tijTT/i) 
stood on the summit of the biBpck, immediately abat e [be itiriplc, the 
sacred gmvc may have been un the ridge which ixsiinects the hdiock 
with the hill of Lycosum or tictually on the slope of the latter hiU and 
sn above the Hall. The aJitirs of Poseidon and of other gods, which 
Paiisajilaa mentions imnl.[^diaLety^ woold then be still higher up the 
slope of the bilL 

38 . I. LycoBiiTaH bee note on viii, 37, t. CotisidcKiblc portions ot 
the cirdiit-wall of Lyepsura slfll ejdsL They follow the edge of the flat 
top I if the lirtle hill, the sides of which, thuugh not high+ an: steep and 
tt>dcy, especially on the north and weal. The wall is from 7 to 9 feet 
thicl^ but the style of masonry is InfeHon Tlic blocks are miistly 
sqoared, but on the outside art left rough. Some pieces of the wall 
appear to be medLaevaJ. A jrate ma.y be distinguished on the snuth 
side. Within ihe dretht of the walls is a mined chapel of Sl George, 
which contains some andeot rragmcnls. From its high situation on the 
side of Mt_ Lycaens^ Lycosura c&tnmancla an extensive view over the 
plain of Megalopoljs^ with the Alpheus meandering through jL Prof 
Ctirtius says: If we consider the strong and healthy shuatTon of thia 
citadel, the springs at its foot which, with ihc perennial ^tieam, supplied 
the towTi with water^ the hill-skspes iuLLpLctl for vineyarda* the fine 
pastures on the mDunmitis to north and souths the wooded heights 
which stretch Hwuy to the Alphetis^ and Lastly, beyond the iVIpheus^ 
ouly an hotif away, the broad plain watered by^ the river and seemingly 
made for husbandry^ we see tbiii finch a place was emiutntly suEieii to 
be the srtc of a very ancicnE town.^ 


See Di:^lwell. TjKff, 1 p. 39Sf L. AVij/ji, p, 86: VVekter, 

f. p, 365 CirrtiuB^ I. p. agS //. + Ifurslan, i p. t.t, - 

p- 333 * Gu^-JxmiKj i. p. 307. 

38 . 2. To Uw left of the wuctnary of the Miatreas is Moitnt 
Lycaens. The temple of the Mistress, as the recent excavadona have 
proved^ faced eastward. Pausania^ supposes himself dicing easl4 and 
hence ^on the left of the sanctuary^" means to ihe north of in For a 
like reason *Ua the right of L^tasnm (vjiL 38, 11) means to the south 
of it. 

jNrount Lycaeus, now called or Mount St^ it/rW from a 

chapd of SL EUaa near the tummil, is sitoalcd about 5 mdc5 north- 
north-west of Lycosurm as the crow files. The summit may be ascended 
in j 5: minutes from the hamlet of Ad^aer^ which lies among the hills to 
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the tUT la AH hour fmin Am/rli^jRa, which tis to the auoth- 

w«t of it The DiQiiEitajn has a double peak. The hig^hex peat [1420 
melTies or 4660 feel high) is oilltd the other peal^ a few 

feet lower thai^ the fomier but io a UQore open and coinmandlag situa- 
tioot is Ml S/^ £im£ or Du^Mi?rtt and appears to Ew the Ml Lyeacn^ 
of the ancients. It lies a little to the south-east of ML S^efi^aai^ frtMn 
which it is dmded a depte^sioiL In this basin or oater-like 
depressicio between the two pea^ which is called Kaifra^' or 

troughs^) by the natr^'cs, may be seen the retnatiis of the hippodrome 
mentioned by Fanaaoias (| 5), it mns from south to nortL The 
paraUel waJli;, 130 fttti aparL which bounded it on the east and west^ 
may be traced ; they extend far a diatance of 900 feeL At the iippcr 
(south) end and the adjoinlag parts of the long sides a coDslderahle 
o Limber of mws of seats are presented. Al the north end nre reiruuns 
of a building sunk bi the grotmd, apparendy a d^ttrti or reserroar; it is 
50 feet long from east to west and 6 or feet deep down to the rubbish 
by which it is partly filled up. The lovrer courses of the walls of this 
smicture arc of regidar moionry j the upper coliT?e& are inregtilar and 
almost polygonal Adjoinlug this building on the west are other 
foundations and ruinheaps. 

,At the south cod of the hlprpodnniic btgitis a gtdly which leads up 
to the itummiL On either side of the entrance to this gully there are 
ancient remains. Those on the west side am knowm as and 

consist chiefly of laige flags of grey limeMOne. On the east side of the 
entrantt to the gully are die renuins of a Doric temple^ indudiug 
fragments of CDiumns l8 uiches thick, which inere fluted only half thdr 
length. This perhaps was the tempEe of Pan |). Between these 
mins we ascend through the gully ui 1 2 minutes to the simple chapel 
of St, Elias, in and beside which am some ondcut squared blocks. In 
o quarter of OH hour from the chapel we reach the summit It is a 
circular level, about $0 yards across^ and plainly artificial, resembllog 
one of the thresh ing'fioors which are so cornmon in Gnsecc. Spread 
over it 1$ a lajutT of potshcnls and fragments of charred and partially 
fossilised bones. This was the ske of the altar of (J 7); aihd the 
bones are those of the ojitmals: and perhaps men who were sacrificed on 
1 l The peasants- have a story thjir these arc the bonei of men whom 
the andents caused to be here trampled tn death by horses, as corn h 
trodden by horses on a threshing-floor. The view, os might be 
expertcd, h extensive, including the plams of MegalopoHi^ Elis^ and 
Messetiia, and the mountains of ErymanChus on the north, Maenolus on 
the east, Taygenis oti the south, and [thome on the jjoiith-w-csL To the 
west the Sea is visible as far iis Zacynthus, 

See Gdl, /fitvrmy AfMJt. p, 106 t Leakr, a. p^ 3J3 lya. ; 

suntifiifiit dt etfcp par A. BknE^L 1 p, 37 with 

plutm J 3 . 34 i Bobbyr, p, 16j j L. /tkiJtnt p. 91 ■ Cartiiia, 

Tr p. 299 jyf.; Atidti imt /£ /VA^^wjwrrr, p, 105 ; HkiniBiL 

trtiHfr, 2 , JL 233 ; Baedeker,^ p, 303 0 - p^ 305 ry. S 

PtuUnpHslv p. 330^ Dodwed ii^rndcd Mt. or in the 

belief that ft WM Ml Lycaeax k h peak (4550 feet high) to the west of 
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Lmsam wd aImjI J miJes to iht unll] of the tioc Ltwo*. See 

Dodwiclj^ P- |S^ 


38 . 2. Iiyisaenflp wMch Uwj- aJac call Olyiapm A ^holiaii: on 
Apolloniti$ Rhodjui {L 599) eniimcfatcs jia uioimtainj nrhich the 
Greeks caUed Olympus. Cp, Benloew^ £ji sviijtl /£j p. 3 1 j^. 

38 . 3 . Crotea. Il has been conjectured that this ptaoe was snntc- 
where abcn'-G the vtllai^e pf AVi^^aej iJlL. Ross^ p. 94 j Curtins, 

Pifliffi. I. p joaj. As tQ see note onJ 1. Cp Bursian, 

Zr p 13a. 

38 . 3. TMsoa. Set nete on | gp 

38 , 3.- Hapio. A little abon'e the aixith end of the hippodiotot^ in 
the gully wKch Ifiads up to the amumit of Ml Lycneus, there b a sprin|r, 
the hightBt source of the stream which flow's pa^t ^1Irya^I to jenn the 
Atpheus! this may be the ipriug called Hagao (GcB, Ifinetmj 0/jAr 
Afprra^ a 106^ Boblnyc^ PirAitrAdj, p 161 * Curtins, Pt/^. i, p joj; 
BetiJt^ p xio i Gitm.ymmit, 3, p 306). A little to the nonli 

of the village of Karyaej, under the eastcre foot of the sumimt of >11. 
LjiiOietis^ there are abundajit springs, which form the priucfpal sonree 
of the atream j'lijst mentidneiL L. Hoss stnmised p 94] that 

These might be Hague, Leake conjectured that Hagno was the copous 
source at the foot of the mounlain+ below the nllage of 
this source initnediately forms a laq^e stream which flows intn the 
Alphens (Leake, j, p, 315), Bm it a fir more probable that a 

spring, the water of whicb was used as a ram-charm, was at the top 
than at the foot of the mcKintaiii. 

38 . 4 - h# lets doism an oftk^hmach to tho surface of tho spriiif. 
The oak-bmnch was used because the nab was the sacred tree of Zeus, 
the god of the mountain. Similarly in Halmahcm or Gilola, r large 
island to the west of New Guinea, the sorcerer makes min by dijjping 
tlie branch of a paj-tTcnlaT Idud of tree in wnter and sprinkling the 
ground with it (C L. Campen, ' L^e Gudsdieustbegrippen der HoJ- 
maherisebe Alfoeren/ TrjtfjirAny^ T^m/- fn 1 ’bfiiepr- 

AnFfdjT, ay 1883), p.. 44 7 h In Ceram rain is made by dedicating the bark 
of a certain tree to the spina and laying it In water (Riedel, Z>e s/m'A- 

AtVtjAarixir nxsjfn hisn'Afii fn Pttpua^ p 1 14X Gervaidlla 

of Tilbary mention^ a spring into which tf a stick or a stone were 
throw-Et^ rain would at once issoc from it and drench the thrower 
(Geri'asius von Tilbury, ed. Lkbrocht, p. 41 For mort exainpltt 

of rain^ciharma, sec Th^ l_ p tj 

38 , 5. the Lyii^aeAli gamea^ These games were said to ha^-e been 
founded by Lycami, to whom the uivenEJon nf athletic sports w'aii 
attributed (Piiny, A'l/. 4 /r/, viL 205 ; Pans. viiL 3^ t note}. They are 
mtrndoued by Pindar ijl 145, idiL 157 ; Akw, X Sg). The 

ancients traced a resemblance Emtween the Lycaean games and the 
Lupercalia iic Rome (Plntarch, Cerzucri', j Dinnysiiia Halici-i 

i. 80; Livyi, i 5 > J ustiop aliii, 6 jp.) They included a foot-race 
in the double courst^ and a race between men iti armour or carrykig 
shields, as we learn from an inscTTption found in the Kpidaurizin 
sanctUiUT,^ of Atsculapius (Cai^adtas, Few/Ur R 7 fi, 
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X*. 240). In Komiiii tht LyoicBiir were combined with 

held in hiHiour of the unpeiial family, as we ]^lber frnrn nn 
inscTiprtion at SiMUtKfitf dose to N[o£aJopoIi$ {£4r<:rf7.'/T/M7JFj al 
p. 139 Ko. Kxvi.) 

38. b. mEide tih^ preciurfc all creatnreB- €s^ no Bhadovn. 

The fitatcfTimt ihal persoas who enEcred the pnrdTiCt df Zeus on AIL 
Lycacus cast no shadow had the anihortty of Tbeophiasttia (Potybius, 
xvi. 13. 7j. Such pcTwns were called *deer '; if they had entered the 
precinct vnlnntarily^ they were sinned to death - if they had cpiencd ii 
tinuntiin^ly^ they were sent away to Eleulherae (Plutaicbj Qu^if. Grdir^ 
J5). CpL Hytpntis.^ ii- I and 4, The story of the loss of 

the shadow may have been told Id cirpLuo the snppo^l lact that amy 
person who entered the precinct wanld die within a year. Untutored 
^}eop!e often regard the shAdow as a vii-Al part df a inaa and its I053 as 
fatal. This belief is still mirent fn Cl recce. ll is thought that Id give 
stability to a new hnilding the life uf an animaJ or a man is necessary'. 
Hence an aninial k billed and its blocKi allowed to flow on the fnmnla- 
lidfi stoncp or the builder secretly measures a tnan's shadow and buries 
the measure ondcr the fotiiidiitioct sEonCp or the foundation stone is laid 
upon a man^s shadow. It ts supposed that the man will die within a year 
—dbb^iously because his shadow is bdieved lu be buiied umlex tfic buildiug 
(B. lichmidt, Dm iirr Neu^ttkcfh p. 19* In Austria 

it i^ ihnoght that ihc person whose shadow docs not appear on the wall 
when the family are seated at table on the eve of Sl Silve^rter's day, 
wtJI die ucKt year (VemaJccktii, Afyiktn uttii dex VdFk^j m 

OfjffmUK p- 341)- Cp. Tk^ G^idttf Bmiiih, J . p. 141 

Prof. \\'. H. Roschcr would exj^aLn t^ story of the lass of ihe 
shadow' du Ml Lycaeus by pointing out that the mountain was also 
called Olympus (see ^ 2 of this chapler) and that the tap nf OljTnpus is 
described by Ilnmcr ((M. vi 44 as cloudless and bathed in bright 
sunshine /•t/frFyML'A^r^ 3S (iSgi), pp. 70 (-70^). The cac^ 

pLuiatidn seems insufficient. 

38 - 6. at gyenoj on tho of EtJiiopia. etc Sycne in 

Upper Egypt is just ouislde the tropic of Cancer ; hence at the auntmer 
soisdcc the sun is almost directly overhead and the shadows are so 
shun as to be barely perccptiblEu There was a sacred well at Syenc, in 
whose water the full di^c of the sun was reflected ** like a lid ^ at noon 
cm the day of the summer solsticeL The weli was therefore used as a 
means of delermlning the day of die solstice Sec Aristtdcij Or. xlvhi 
vdL 3- p- 462, cd, Dindorf; Strabo, sviL pL 817; iirny, A'a/. Aijf. h. 183 ; 
EustalhiuSt on l>iotiyslus Periegcles, 322. C|^ Plutarch, ^/^cia i/rac^f 
4; Lucan, h. 387. The anciEntHi being acquainted with few pluctm within 
the tropics, were much struck bcith with the absence of shadow's in tropical 
lands at sunie seasons of the year and with ihcir southward inclination 
at others. They knew that in some pints uf India ibc hand of the dial 
cast nu shadow al noon, und that at night the consteiladun of the flear 
and even that of -\rcttmis were invisible (Diodorus^ il 35 J Pliny, ..Vlt/. 
AijtF. ii. In the inec of Augustus the frontier of the Roman 

empire was at byene, which was held by three cohorts. But afterwaitis 
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the iramier was puslied farther ^uth and a RoDiiLO occopied 

liicm Sycamiaas (d-I/d^uxrTd>^^). Tbis appeatra fo hjiYC been the only 
place within the tFtipii:5 which was ever pemiimeniJy held by a Roman 
^ITurbon. See Sttabo^ ; Mommsens J^3misvA£ 5 , p, 

5^4 -V- 

33 . 7. In front of the altaTp on tha ws% stand two pillon. 
xMay these columns have been set up for the purpose of determining 
the sokdccs and equinoxes by tneaits af the len^h and directicHi of the 
shadows ? On a height near Qulto^ on the eqnalor, the Caras buik a 
temple of the Sun, and in front of the eastern door of the temple were 
two taJ] colamns for observing the solstices. See C, R. Markham^ note 
on Onrcilas^o de la Kcyul ^ Fjfc-ar, a. p. 347; 

id.^ c/ /Ar Gfqgr. Sx., 41 (iSyi), p- 317- To asccr- 

tain the time of the equinox the Incas of Peru hfld a atone colunm 
erected in frnnt of the temples of the Sun. The column was set up in 
the midst of a iaige circle acitiss which a line was drawn from cast to 
west. As the equinox drew near the priests watched the shadow from 
day to day s and when the shadow rested exactly on the line from 
sunrise to sunset and no shadow at all was cast at nooti, they knew 
that the cqumox had come. Then they adorned the coluniu with 
Howerii and placed the chair of the Sun lapon it^ ^ying that on that day 
the Sun with all hk light sat on the pillar. As the Incas ealcuded their 
cnnqunsts northwarda towards the equator^ they observed that the 
fanher north they went the smaller w^as the shadow thrown by the 
columns at noon. Hence the columns were more revered the nearer 
they were to Quito on the equator; above all others the columns at 
Quito iiseif were I'enenucd because, the sun being perpendicular over 
them, they cast no shadow at ah at noon. The people said that these 
must be the scats which were most agreeable to the Sun, sedng that he 
sat squaie upon them, whereas on the others he fiat sideways. See 
Gatcilasso do la Ve^ oT". 1. p, t3q (Markhaink translation}. The 
hfuyscas of Colombia also used culumns. as a nide sort of dial ^ human 
victims were sacrificed by being fa^steaed to these columns and shot 
with arrows {Co£iftttA£a^ i^Vr^ ti ac^attnt a/fAaf 

(London, iBza), r. p. 557). It is said that nne qf the stones in the 
drcle at Stonehenge is known as the Pointer because^ viewed ifom the 
centre of the drdcr the sun k seen to rise exactly over it at the 
summer solstice (June 3ist) ; many people are said 10 assemble on the 
spot every year on the monving of June u ist^ to observe the phenomenon. 
Sec C. F. Gordon Cuimning, f/t fA£ {Landoc^ jSajJj p, 319, 

On Mount Gythnus, in the ialand of Delo$» there is a grotto which is 
supposed to have been an early temple of ApoUn, The cast end of the 
temple is not closed, and on an April morning a ray of the sun pierces 
die cavern and hDs it with light in a moment. As ApoElo was supposed 
Id winter in Lycta and retnm to Delos in Hpnng, the sudden ihuminst' 
rioTi nf his grotto in that island would be the signal of his lelum. 
It has been suggested that the grotto may have been a station at which 
the revolution of the seasons was observed by nodng the length and 
iuclmalion of the sunbeams. See jebb^ ‘ Delos/ 0/ HellmiV 
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S/udies, 1 p. 50 If my conjcctiM as to the purpose uf the 

two colLmms 00 Mt Lycaeus proT.-e to be true (and I inertly it aa 
a it Muld be temptine^ ta support tint Lycaean Zeui was 

the g^od or light, deriving faJtazejj Croru the roor fuJt, Might' Bet 
Curtius, GriceJk. p. t 6 o -ff. It would then bt plain why 

persons who strayed Into his posonct were believed to lose thetr 
shadows I they had entered the sanctuary of the god nf light), wher^ nn 
darbiess could ahidt But this is probably ^dfoL The cotmexioa 
of Lycacan Ztm wolints is tot> firmly established to allow os 

Seriously to doubt that he is the wolf-god (froiu * wolf); See viiu 

a. 3 and 6 ;; Tiunellj 7 ^ Culti fAt Crr^A 1. p. 41 3^, This 

makes the resemblance which the andenls traced betweea the Lycaeon 
gamti and the Lupercalia (see note on | 5) all the marc lemarkable^ 
for it sceiTUi eeitaia that the first syllable of Lupercalia muar be liom 
Ivrj^tu^ * wolf/ Cp, W* Miumhardt^ * Die Lupeicalien/ 

EericAuirg^n, p- 72 

In the gully which leads from the hippodrome to the sTrmrrut of JVlL 
Lycaeus, the peasants excavated same Iragments of Drge Doric columns 
of white marble, which they broke up and used hi building their chapel. 
The fldtes of some of these fragments, seen by Kosa, w'ere 5 inches 
wid& He conjectored that these were pieces of the two coluiims which 
once stood on the summit of the mountaiUr Bee RaSs^ Eeis^rr^ pt 92+ 

As to the gilt eagles which snimaunted the colimnia^ it Ls perhaps 
worth notings after what has been said ahove^ that in the temple of the 
Sun among the Tacn^as of Louisiana the bodies of two eagles were 
bung from the roof and turned toward the sun (De Ttmtl, * Relation do 
la LDuisianne et dn Mississippi,^ yojagei au ^ (Amstetdom, 1735)1 
p, Cp. above, vliL 50, 5 * 

38 . 7. they offer aeoret: aacridee* etc. Human victims were 
sacrrhccd to Lycaean Zeus, as we Icam from Theophrastus (quoted 
by Porphyry, £h aAsitfi. FL 27) nod the psendo-Plaio (iT/iWnr, ^)' 

From the guarded language in whlcb Fatisanias refers to the subject, 
wc may perhaps infer that human aacrificea were still ofieied in. his 
time. Bee oote on viil 2, 6. As to humaii sacrifices among the 
ancients^ see Poq^^byryj oAsHtt. tL 54-56 $ Hehn^ ^ul/ar^flaas!^ wnd 
p, 4 J& (pu 4U English tr^s.) f Leist^ 

lialiscAe ^57 

38 , S. a Hanctuary of Fairhaaian Apollo ; thej also givo him 
the Bunumm of PytMaiL This sanctuary k mmtjoried midcr the 
name of Pythium (IIwrinE') in an inscrlpdon of Megalopolie copied by 
Fourmont at JCiiryfufJva/ the same inscription mentions ^the road to 
Lyensnra,' whECh so fitr ctmfirms the statement of Pausanian that this 
sanctuary of Apollo stood on die eastern side of Mount Lycaetis 
{C. /. G. No, (534; it/ p. ijr. No, 8 c> 

38 . 8, they sacrifice a hoax in the marfc^placo etc. The 
market-place referred to is that of Megalopolis, See vuL 30. 3 sg. 

38 . 9. the land of TlUAtUL As to the town of Thlsoa compare 
I 3. It is not to be confounded with the Thisoa near Melhydrium 
which belonged to Orcbomenus (vhL 37. 4; viii s 8 > 3), On the left 
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OT western bojik of tht AlphcuSj about 5 miles bdcnv and 

about 4 north-east of Aadni^^a^ riaea the sberp; bfty^ and 

rocky EnouiiitaiEL of LaiJtia {742a feet lugh), owned with ihe niins of 
an iincicm town which some topographers h^vs ideoiihed with This«L 
The miHfi aie now knoifu as the Castle of St Hdcn or die jtia/isffffinuirif 
{nuned fortress) of Ltr^da bom the vLLlage of that nanie which 

13 pleasantly situated among chnnps of trees at the northern foot of die 
motmtaifl witMu sight erfi but nl a considerable height above^ the rf^'er. 
The summit of the hiH, which commrkiHls a magnificent view ranging 
Drom Mt ^j-j-numthus on the north to the mountains of Laconia on the 
50 uth| extends Cfom north'^est to sontli-east for a quarter of a mile or 
mnn:; its breadth is less. It Is enclosed by a douhtc line of fortifications, 
an outer and an innirr, of which the Utter formed the citadeL The ground 
within the waits is not lei'clj but rises to a sharp point, froiu which the 
citadel extends south for 200 yards or sol The town, (jccnpicd a terrace 
which mns mund the dtadel at a lower level and is enclosed by the 
onicr wall This Derrace is widest on the west and north-west, and 
narrowest on the east^ whtjre it is a mere strip between the citadel and 
the steep slope of the moimmin towards the AJpheus. The chief approach 
to the town wotdd seem to have been from the scuith-wcst* on the side 
away from the riveCj for in this direction the slope is long^ unj/orm^ and 
not very steep* and here there are remains of a gale* The nuter wall 
wag defended at intervals by square projecting towers, of which five may 
be distinguished. With its towers it is standing in places to a height 
of frniTi 2 to 1 o Or 13 feet. The masonry varies in style j to general 
it is massive but rough and irregular. Ho^i-everj some piece3 of the: 
north wall on both sides of a gate or silly-port are better Ijuilt j the 
st)i"le ix here mainly quadrangular^ with some polygonal piec^, and the 
blocks are more careluDy henm than elsewhere. The wall at this gate 
is 7 fL 6 leu thick, and [s standing tn a varying height of four and six 
courses. The breadth of the gatevray is fi feet- About ^ feet ip the 
west of this gateway, at the north^westeni angle of the fortress, is one 
of the square towers : it projects I3 IL B tel from the curtain^ and its 
outer face^ which measures 21 feet in breaddi, Ih standing to a height of 
six cotuses or about y feeL On the west fiice of the hilt the outer wall 
has jnnstly disappeaied, but towards Its southern cmd there are coo- 
sidembte retnalns, comprising the ruins of a lai^e gatevray, t 6 ft, 6 in. 
wide, which wputd seem to have been the priiicipal gateway of the town. 
It opeus to the xouth, and is defended on the west by a square tower 
bulk of cKcccdlngSy massive rough blocks. The lower tneasurcs 14 
paces OQ its western face and is standing to a height of about 3 feet. 
Inside of the outer wall at this point there are some reraains of an 
inner wall running parallel to the outer at a distance about equal to the 
breadth of on ordEnary road: It is built of smaller stones and appears 
not to have been a foitiEcation^walL On the eastern side of the hill 
the outer fortllicatipn-wall ix hiitiy presented for a stretch of about fio 
yards betw^cen two sqnare: projecting towers, of which one, standing to 
a height of fenr courses* 13 at the entreme south point of the wall 

The inner foitificatiEin-wa!l, forming the small ctLadel^ is un the 
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whole well presenai It is buiJl in ^ more regular and careful way 
than the outer wall; the style is in plnccSr particLilarly on the north, a 
Sort of comprtirni^c between the quadrangular and the polygonal, bat 
elsewhere, as on the west, it is almost coinpletely quadjangulcu'. The 
north wall is S ft. 6 in. thick j seven twelve courses of it are standing. 
A piece of the west wall, about ly paces long, lias seien to nine courses 
standing, llie south waU of the citadel is ruinous, t^tpt at its 
eastern end, where it is still 7 to lo feet hig\ with four to nine courses. 
Here ia the entrance to the citadel, consasttng of a passage 7 It. 6 in^ 
wide and about g yards long. 

WnEhin the ciHLdel, just at the foot of the hightsc point of the hill^ 
are nine drums of llut^ cdhimns standing nr lying side by side; the 
diameter of each drtifn is about iB inches. A temple may have stood 
here, hut this is doubtful ; there is hardly mom for a temple at this 
ptHut, and the drtmis seem too dose together to be in thir artEimiJ 
positions. They may have been transferred to their present situation 
and used in the construction of some mcdmeia] building. For within 
the dtadel there are ftraadatians or the lower courses of wads which 
seem to have belonged to houses built in raedlae^'al or later times with 
materials taken From the andent Ibrtifications | and outside of the citadel 
there are remfllns of rough walls which pupnt clearly to a settlement here 
in the Middle Ages. A few more drums may he ±ieeu lying about in 
or close to the dmdd ; they are all fluted and of the same ^le. One 
of them measures 16 mches in diameter. The material of these drums^ 
as of the fentifiennons, appears to be a grey iime^totie. I further ob¬ 
served three triglypb blocks in or near the citadel i each traj 2 2^ Inches 
high, and twu of them at least were 7 feet long. The metopes are 
unACulptured:. One of these tiiglyph blocks is standing in the entrance 
to the dtadel; at ftrst 1 mistook it for a dnor-jamh. These dnimji and 
triglyph btockfi prove that on ancient temple stood soruewhere nn the 
somnut of the hhl^ probably within the cit^el. Sherds of coarse red 
tmpainted pottery lie strewn about In large quantities ^ they may be 
mediaevaL 

The ancient town of which the ruins have been descrihed Is 
commonly identified by topographers (as by Leake, Boblay^ buislaii, 
and lulling) with ThiEoa. Curtfus^ howler, supposed it to be the 
Lycoa of Polybius (xvi. 17), which stood beside the Alpheus^ below its 
junction wi[h the Lnsins, and at a point where the river is deep and 
impassahte. This d{:sciipk;lori certainly suits the reins at ZuPih very 
well; for tbe river, flowing in a deep bed. Is here fio feet wide and 
from 3 to 6 feet dcop according tu the 5e«^soii. Curtrus would place 
Tbisoa on the site of a pleasant little town pictmxsqudy 

situated high np on a mountainside among trees, vtiieyani$i and 
murmuring rillsj vrith wide viewsi across the low hills about the valley 
of the Alphcus away to the high blue mouumins of north-westEiu 
Arcadia. Among the vineyards to the north of the wwn basir been 
observed fuundutions, dle^ and other vestiges of an ancient scttlcmenL 

Sw Lcake^ a, iS jy., 315 tf. ; Pubbyv, p. ffeJj L. 

Ruas, p. loi J CurUus, i* p. ; Burskn, 2 . p. 234 r?. f 
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P- jr4 J CmAi-jMftMi, i p, 306 if. [ v^ted lie rami on the hit] 
of Sth Octobct l^Si have dcscithe^ ihftn holn ray own ohserrattcHL 

The channa of Artdr^una ire dsmbcd m TapE.urmii Unguage by Tcin Stoclui-' 
berg iAf ^ Bmiae /a p* 14 h 

3 &, IC. iiE mid by Homer etc. See /Zatr^* ni. rg4. 

38+ ID. anotb^ AchelaoB-is mentioned bj him- See M\idr 

Kov, 6 j 6 : and note on 7* 

11+ the Kami&n moimtffms. These are ^cntniJfy id^tified 
with Titira^i or Tefra^) a mountain 4 500 feet liigh which rises to the 
west of LycDsura- A Jong and ragged ridge connect it with Ml 
L ycaeus (^DiafiAflrtiy on the north. Froctn the crests ’which is a stony 
ridge 5 orae 500 ytudi Song and lo yards wide^ with a very steep slope 
to the west, there ia a wide and magnificent view. AJI the taountams 
round about are visible^ and the plain of Mtgalopolb is seen below us 
on the east Bat if the Notttian momitains were Tftrast\ which Uea to 
the west of Lyewara, why should Pausanias have dcscril^ them as to 
the of Lycofitira, when he had said that ML L^euSf which lies 
to the north of Lycosnra, was to the Irff of it (§ a) ? Hence it ia 
perhaps betterp with L. to apply the name Nomian to the hills to 

the snuth of Ljfxosura, about the large village of /jari. These hills are* 
however^ ^ branch of Titmsr. TheLr upper slopca ore thinly 

wooded with oah j their lower slopes are under culdvalion. Leake 
thought that the Nomian mountains 'wtrt the high rugged ridge whidi 
connects JV/mo' with Ml Lycaeus IDifffiAffrfi). 

See L&ike, 2 . F 315 ! Boblaycp AAfjrrrAfi, p, j L, Rofl3i 

p. JSS : Curtfus, Peh/. J. p, 317; Butmo, J. p. 184 if.; 

3 . jfc 303; FhilippEicii]^ pp. 533, |yj. 

39 . T. going to Phlgalia etc. From StaJa^ the modeni village 
near the ruins of Lyco^uia, the mine to Phigalia crossea the Gds/ri/^ 
and pursuing a westward direction ascends steeply to a pass between 
the south spurs of Ml Lyc^us and Ml Tlf/mtr. The summit of the 
PASS is reached in an hour to an hour and a half freim which 

agrees fcitli the 30 furlongs of Paasamas. The path then descends 
throagh woods to the sources of the NedAt and passes through the poor 
but picturesque hamlet of suntMiudecl by fruit-tmes and 

w'atcTwl by an abundant spring. Thence it fallou's the valley nf the 
Heda the whole way to Phigolia. The mute along the valley is rough 
and difi^cult. The high heathy hiUs on either han d, iniersected every 
now and then by small glensp advance almost to meet each olber, 
leaving the river just room enough to rum and wind about at the bottom 
of a ravine. Fields or puitchea of cum occupy some of ihe lower slopes 
of the hdls. The imck leads along steep decllvitiesp descending and 
ascending the sides of the wooded gtens down which How tributary 
brooks to Join the Neda, To add to the difficulty of the nrute the 
p ea sa n ts are in the habit of ploughing tip and sovring the pathp which 
in consequence sametimes disappears oinong the com^ and the traveller 
is left to flounder up hill and down dale as best he con without a path. 
The rime frem to Phigalin is about seven hours. 
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See L. Ros£j p, 95 ; Baades/ P- 3^J J?r } PbUippaom ^#£9^ 

JvmiKs, pu J31. Cp, Bale on. iv- la, 

39 . 3, the fftory orFhJ^nj eic. See %iiL 3 . j. 

39, 2 . th^ dty chan^Qd. its name And wae called after FhialtLB. 
The fcinn Phialia (instead of Ftiigalsa) ii suppcincd by cobi^ of the dt^t 
which hear the mscription ^lAAEIlX of the PlifaLians ■ J. The fotm 
^IPAAEJIN (*of the PhigaJians^ oCciirs an a coin of the Achaean 
League, See Cn/aiff^gJic fj>wA £^ns r» ih£ Briiiik Mu^£Mm ,■= 

Pdppimrrnui, pp. 15 , 19 ^ t Ucad^ Nij/ma A^ttmi?rum, pp, 352 ^ 37 ^ 9 , 
The form Phikleus (^lAAElT) occura in an inscnptian copied by 
Leake at m Messecie (Leake, i. pu 37 S; J- 

lniiCT. Nd. 46) [ and in another mscription found at Phigalia Itself the 
city ii called Phioha {^tatAfea) and the people Phialians 
{ArcAa0/if^'s^Ag Zeituftg^ 17 Aich^logischef Anielger, p. 

11 1 * ,) 

39. 3 ^ th& second year of the thirtieth OlymplAd, In which 

Om^nifl-was victorioTLA /Vr in 659 B.C. As to Chionis see 

liL 14 , 3 ■ W* 33 , 4 and 10 ; d, 13 , 3 nott 

39. 5 . Fhlgalia. The dty of Fhigalia. was bmlt on a hii;h 
uneven plateau, which rises from south to north On the south 
the plattaii L5 bounded by the glen of tbt Ncda i on the other sides 
it 15 surrounded by a semicirde of mountains. Almost everywhere 
the plateau falls sharply away, being bounded by ravines or deep 
glens. The mvine of the Neda, an the souths is of tmtuendaus 
depth. The walls of the ancient city ran along the edge of the 
plateau. Their circuit measuiud about 3 mUcs^ and thdr remains 
are very extensive* espectaJly cm die eastern sidt^ where indeed the 
wjlWj wish its flanking towers, both square and round, ts nearly 
condnunus, rising in places to a bdght of nine courses or 20 feeL 
The thickness of the wall is from 6 to 10 feet The mMonry Is 
generally quadrangular, but in some places pol^^onal Iti stj']e it Is 
distinctly inferior to the masonry of the wails of Mantinea and 
^fessene, being not nearly so legular and wdl jointed^ The towers 
□n the imst side are from forty to fifty pace* apart, but they are not 
equally distributeil On the west side the French suncyors fnwnd 
two towers, which woukl seem to have since disappeared t ai least 
I did not perceive them, nor did L. Ross. Leake saw the ruins of 
one tower on the west or south-west sida He could find no traces 
of gates, nor could 1. But the French, surreyors found & gale on 
the north-cast, and on their plan of the site they marked another 
gate on the wesL Sally-ports, however, still exist beside some of the 
towers on the east side. These ports are from 5 to S feet w^Ide and 
are closed at the (Op by boriruntal courts of stance projecting one 
above the other. The highest point of the plateau is near the north¬ 
east comer; its height is considerahle, hnt the slope b nowhere precipi¬ 
tous, This point was enclosed by separate wklb^ which formed a 
citadel of elliptic shape^ abnut So yards long. But these walls of 
ihe citadel app^r to be of later date, if not mediaeval. Within 
them ore the Tuins of two cfaapelif aue of which ntay possibly mark 
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the iite of the sanctuary of Saviour Artemis (| 5), Fitun this 
acropolis a cftfliiderable erpanse of soa is visible oti the west; and 
the sea may also be seen from other hiuh polols within the andent 
walk. Owins To the elevated stnatron of the dty the air of rhii^alia 
is keen^ fftsshi ajad hrocinE^rtaJ higMaitd air. The modem hamlet of 
surrounded by vineyards^ fields^ and oLive^trees, occupiK a 
comer of the nndent site^ standing otar its south-eastern cjctrcinityT 
on a sort of terrace ahwl Boo fett above the deep glen of the Ntda. 
The ground ahmjt the hamlet is compajmiii-ely flat, and here^ prob¬ 
ably, lay the ancient market - plact Some of the houses are bnilc 
□uiside the Line of the andcitt walls, on the edge of the crags which 
overhang the narrow, wooded, and exceedsogly picturesijue gorge where 
the river tumbles over rocks at on immense depth below, the roar of 
3t3 wnter adding to the savage grandcuT of the scenery, Tfear the 
hamlet arc three chapels with sonic firagments of atpdqully. They 
may occupy ihe sites of ancient temples, 

GcU, //menuy Afam, p. 79 J in tkt p. 

lOi JTW.; Leaket 1. p^ 4S9 J Sx^itum Mank-- 

ArvAiUxrhfn, Sctl/fifmrrs, ett, par A. Blnuetp p. a 117., with platra I-3 l Bohlayc, 
A^^Jk^reAfSf 165 ; k Rasa, ^ 9? ry.; CurtiiaB, TW^/, T, p- Jlo ; 

WdEko:, Ta,^Su.^A, 1. p. 2 J 2 j W, O. Claric, Pt£^-p- 354 I 
a. p. i| jyy. ; RuraiMi, e, pi, 15^ i BacdEkeiT' p, 331 ; CuiJF-yGaTwnf, 

i. p. 396 t I^iHppsaQ, p. I wtib flt Pbisalia+ Ist-Jrd May 

139a 

39 , 6, laureMea^os and i^y. On the association of kur^ and 
Ivy' with Dionysus, cp. Fr. Lenonnant, hi 2, 

p. 103 Jf' 

39 . 6. cinmahar-ia said lo he fotmii by the Iberlaiai. ‘ Veins 

of cinnahar (bisulphuret of mercury) were wxuked ai Sisapon in Anda- 
luiia. Under the Raituin Empire the stale enjoyed a monopoly of the 
mineni] und drew considerable revenues from It The cinnabar was 
extracted from the mines tn blocks, whidiwere sealed and sent to Roine 
to be worked by the company which lamied the industry froni the StatCr 
Two thousand pounds wdght of the miineral were annually brought to 
Romix The red pigment was prepared by pounding the cinnabar in 
iron mortars and then washing and roasting it repeatedlyp The factoryi 
where the pigment was madef stood on the Quirtnal, between the leiupEe 
of Flora and the temple of Quirintis- At Almnden, in the Sierra 
>1 suppo-sed to be the ancient Sisapon, a vein of cLnnabar, 2 1 feet 

thick, still exists, traveling rocks of qnaiti and skte. 

Sm Fliny, AuL mHL riS SM. t VsmrrtiB, vit 9 7 Darcmbcfg ct 
iifcf J.p. ‘ Cilxnatairift * t Smidi's BirL a/CwI: and j^omarf Gtffgr.^ 

i.T?, ■ SbApon ^ ] IL EltimiicTp TuAml^gUj ^ p. 4^ 

40 p I- a etatufl of Arrhaohlffli etc. Shortly before my vtsii to 
Phigalla m May 1890 an archaic statue had been found there cf eiacUy 
the type described by Pau5anlas+ It was shown to me in a field jual 
aiitside the vLUage of There was a worn and half-effiiced 

inscription on the statue, below the neck: $0 that the correspondence 
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between this ii^tue tuid the one described by Pansaiiias ij compiete. 
Sec nocc ITU iL 5 - 4 - Ttic it&ry bow Airhachion woti a Tiietory in the 
pnncraljum and expired In the moment of viclory is totd briefly by 
Eusebius yoJ. i* p, 202, ed Sebone) and ai length by 

PbiTofitratijs {/pia£tfi£j, iL who calls him Arrhichion- Elsewhere 
{IM iitt£ gymitoj^icm^ 31) PhLlostratus has recorded ihc cry iiTth which 
his traimer cheered the dying atbkte to prefc victory to life, 

40 . 3. boLESTB-Titb Mle Boft Etiapll. The earlier &ort 

of boxing gIove$ used by the ancients Ls described also by Philostratus 
(ZV arU gymjtuth'ta, la}^ hot his descrijHion i$ not quite clear* It 
would according to him, that the four fingers were fastened in a 

strap w'hich allowed the tips to project hoin it, and were also held 
together by a cord w^ound round the roreaim. 

40. 4^ Btmck him under the liba etc. This stoty^ I5 toid of the 
boxer Cleomedes of AstypaJaca by Oenomaus, quoted by Eusebius, 
J^rat/itr. v. 34. Oendmaiis had confufied Damoxenus with 

Cleomedes. As to Ckomedes, see Pans. vi. 9. 6 

40. 5. a statue to him in Argoa. See ii. 20. i* 

4 L 2. A liffer called the Lymax This would seem to be die 
stream which flows down ii glen on ihc cast side of Phigalia, as the 
foot of (he slope which is surmounted hy the walls of the andent city+ 
But, on the uther hand, Pausani^ apparently says that the Lymax 
flowed into the Neda is furbngs above Phigalia 4); hence Leake 
identlEed it with the river of ( 7 ra^% which joins the Ncda on 

it3 right {north) bank about that distance abci^>e Phigalia. See Leake, 

2, p, lOL 

41 . 2. Homer says etc See /ItJuf, 1 . 314 ijr. 

41. 3 . hComit CerattEhiB, which is 4 part of Moimt Lycaeiss. 
Of the m-nicts that unite to form the Neda the chief have llieb sonree 
above the village of iti the range of hills which unites 

ML Lycaens on the east with the peak called on the west. 

These hills, therefore, would swin to be the Mt. Cerau^ua of the 
ancients. Hursian identified Ceransins with L, Ross with 

But /^a/ato^ai/ro seem^ too fir west, and Siefihmi was 
probably not distinguished from Lycaem by the ancients, 

Leake thought that Cerausiiu was Mt, Ti^mt (as to which see above, 

3S^). 

S« Lgakc, A/jrm, A p, 10 j L. RosS, p, 94 ; CnFtlus, 

I* p. 317 jj. I Bflfdan, Cf^. p, tB 4 - 

41 . 3. sheai their hair in honour of the riFer* It appem^ to 
have bftm cotomaa arooug the ancient Gtoeks for boy? or men to allow 
their hair to grew for a certafn time and then cut it oflf in bonoLtr of a 
river-god. bee L 37, 3^ viiL 20, 3, Achilles kept hi^ yellow hair 
long that be might aacxLfioc ft to the river Spercheus when be came 
hoTBefrom tfiE wars (Homer, /itad, xxiiL 141 Orestes simlhirly 

vowtd htfi hair to the river Icachus (Aesdiylus, C^fiA&ri, 5 j^,) Ajax 
let his liair grow in honour of the Ilissus (Philostratiu, riil. 4\ 

Hindoo matrons are sometiiriES allow^,, as a great privilege^ to ofltr a 
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few locks of their tong hair at the canflirencc nf riven^ as fca catamplc at 
the meeting of the Ganged and Jimin^ Th-e prie&t wiLh a pair of golden 
sdsMirs cuts aft a few inches of the woimn’s tresses and flings them 
into the river. See Munier Wlllianui, fifi and in India^ 

p, 375 Ammig some of die Atisti^an aborigiiies^ when a river 
\vas low with drought, the sorcerer used with chants and gesticulations 
to place some human hair in the stream, U was thought that this 
would rtiake the w-ater of the riv^er to rise. See W. Stajihridge^ ^On the 
ahartgines of \^ictoria»^ &/Efhu^L *S«r, a/ £Mtrde?n, N;S, 

I (1S61X p- On the wurship of rivera among Lbe andent Greeks, 

see Percy Ganlner, ' Greek river-wotship,^ TraMStuSicru a/ 

Sffd^fy a/ Liiera^afv^ Second Series (t SyS), pFp. 173-213. Dio Chrysoi^ 
torn speaks of those who let their hair ijrow long fur the sake of a god 
(C?r. 3LIXV. ’I'oL 2+ p, 43, ed Dindotf). Ruiiaus^ son of the rhetoridan 
Himerius, alEow^ed his hair to grow in honour of Dion^'sus (llimerius^ 
Orat^ acjoiir 7), The people of iflgyriuiii in Sidly were wont to let their 
hair grow' loDg in honour of the hero lolaus till they had propitiated 
him ^rith sacrifices {Diodams, iv* 34. 4)^ The Thaskms allowed their 
hair to grow long in honour of DemeterT because once the Land recovered 
its fertility after a period of barrenness (Ensebms, Prac^. Evan^. v* 
34^ 5^), In the British Miiseum there Is a vodve relief representlag two 
plaits of fomially-twisled hair, dedicated to PoseidoD by Philombrotus 
and Aphthonctos. The relief was bmoght from Phthmilc Thebes in 
Thefifialy, See A. H. Smith, Caialogue 0/ Soilptwnc in tMe BrtEsh 
Mustum^ I. Nol 7 ^ 3 , pi 366 

41 . 5, of whom Hoiuer makes menttoiL See liiad, s^-iil 398 

41. 6. the image of Euiynom^-represents a woman to the 

hlpB, hurt below that a flRh. If Eucynome was, as the natives aflirmed^ 
a form of Artemis, her coriuus fish - tailed iinagc may pEurhaps be 
explained by the relation in which Artemis stood to water, evinced by 
her common title, ^ TTie Lady of the Late,* Cp. I_ R, FamclL, 

CffU^ JS’/u/zr, 2, p. 429 

41 . 7. and the temple of Apollo. The lainoijs temple of 

Apoho at Bassac is sittiated about 4 mile^ nortl^-ea^t etT Phigalia ns the 
crow flies ; but as a wtldand w'oody country of hill and dole lies between, 
and Lbe path emssei glens and ascends stcEip slopes^ the lime occupied 
by the journey is about three and a half hours. From PaviRja^ the 
village at the ^auth-costern E^ctremity of Phigalia, oar path leads at first 
eastward up the valley of the Nedo. About a mile outside of the walls 
of Phigalia^ On the top of a ridge, some remains of an ancient building, 
perhaps a temple, have been observed by travellers, who speak of 
having seen regularly-coiismicled Ibundations, a fragment of an archi¬ 
trave, and the boie of a column. After following the viJlcy of the 
Keda for some distance eastwtird, vre turn up a glen down which a 
stream flairs from the north to join the Meda. Pursuing nor way up 
the glea we come to the village of surroemded by many plane- 

trees and fig-trees. Then passing a w-atcrfiiU and some picturesque 
rocks, wc cross the stream by a little bridge and iKvch the viEage of 
near the head of the glen. A rocky path now ostciids the 
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hijii irnjm-cidjatdy al the bade qf the village, and in a pretty little valley 
shaded by wt pass a. springy which may be the "^spring nn IdcHiot 
Codlius" meniioned by Pausanias^. Ai the end of the valley a steep 
thmugh the somewhat scanty reumajits of an oak forest brings 
HI to the temple of Apotlou 

The temple, which is by far the best prescr™] of all andent temples 
in PcIopozmeBe^ stamls m a strikiiigly wild and secluded stiuation at a 
height of 37tKi feet above the aca, with a wide prospect southward to 
the distant monntains of Messenia and Laconia. The ground on 
which the temple Ls bnilt is a narrow platfarm on the southern side of 
a hill, the Mount Cotilim of the andenti. The iDcky slopes of this 
hill, rising rapidly behind the temple, shut out aU distant views on the 
north and north-east^ But to the sotuh the slope descends gradually 
towards the valley of the Nedan I>ue souths through a dip in the hills, 
is seen the apparently dauopped euinmir of Ithome. To the south-east, 
through another gap, appears the range of Taygetus, with its beautiful 
Outlines and sharp anowy pcaksL In the nearer foregraund, between 
Ithome and Taygclas, rises Mount Ira, the last stronghold of the 
Mcs^nian mce in its struggle for freedom with Sparta, To the east 
art bare rough hills, dotted with oak-treei* the wnEera spurs of Mount 
Lyeaeus, while farther to the wuth appears the high, round ^topped 
Ti/ran\ perhaps the Numlan mountains of the antieats. The sea Is not 
visible, but it may be seen by ascending the slope at the hack of the 
temple. The bleak desolate mountains fortn a striking background to 
the fiolitary temple which, built of the same coM gtey limestone which 
cniri|Kise3 the surttranding rocks, Lends tn deepen rslher than relieve 
the melancholy of the scene, the ruined fane witnessing sittnlly lo the 
transitoriness of human gncaLneis and the vanity of human huttu 
** There h certainty noihing in Greece^'' says Leake, beyond the 
bounds of Attica, more worthy of notice than these remains. The 
temple at Angina in some of its- accidents or accohipanimefits may be 
more picturesque, and the surrDim.ding prospiect man; agreeable | but 
undoubtedly there are many persons who will prefer the severe grandeur, 
the wildness, und the variety of this Arcadian sreuc, in which, amidst a 
continued contras of rugged muuntsiin,. forest, and cultivated hmd, ihenr 
h uo want of objects Interesting to the spectator by their historical 
recoDection. That which forms, on rcdecticiD, the most fitriking circiifii- 
stance of ah is the natiife of the surraunding country, capable of pro¬ 
ducing little else than pasture for cattle, and oifeting no com^niences 
for the display of cormnercial industr^^ either by sea nr land, If it 
exdtes oux astonishineitt that the InbabitnaEs of such a district should 
ha^'t had the rehuement to dehglit in works af this kind, it is still more 
wondcrFul that they should have had the m^ns to execute them. This 
cao only be accounted for by what Horace nf the early Romans; 

Pritlttts ilUM centfua eral bmir* 

CoCELmuDC Dmgnaui. 

This is the true secret of nationiil power, which cannDt bc: et^ually 
elective in an age of selfish luxury 
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The temple staisds an a narraw tocky TEdge which mas nearly north 
and 5i>ifth. 5 d imrmw is the hdgc that in nrder to dnd rcKiiik far the 
temple it waj nece^safy tE> wtden the ridgt artifidally by cnnstnKtinfi a 
platlbtin about 2 2 feet broad along its western edgt On its eastern 
side the ridge ends in a low line of precipitous rocks. The temple ts 
orientated nearly north and south. For this rcmarltablc detiation from 
the rule that Greek temples lie east iind west^ no more recondite reason 
need be sought than the nature of the groLicd, which^ while it aifords a 
^rly good site for a temple lying north and south, would haire needed 
to be aupplemented by great artifidal sobstmc-tions if it had to be 
adapted to a temple lying east and west The temple rests^ as usiial, 
□n a thn:e-5tcpped platform of masanry. Its length, measuixd on the 
first step below the sty^lobatc, js 135 ft. 7 in,; its bRsadth is 4S ft- 2 in. 
Thna the temple is unusually long in propoirtioii to its breadth and 
violates the canon laid down by Vitruvius (iv. 4) that the length of a 
temple should be just double ite width. The walls, columns^ and 
entablature were built of a grey compact limestciiie+ veined with white 
and red, which is quarned on the neighbouring mountain; the capitals 
of the inner columns, the cufiered ccilbgs of the north and south 
porticoes^ the roof'tiles, and the sculplures were all of marble The 
finmi and workmanship of the three steps leading up to the teuiplc are 
somewhat iinusuiL The riser or ^e of erteb step is undercut borrmn- 
tally nnd is left rough save for a drafted margin all round it t there 
is a marked division papeiidiculajly between each pair of contiguous 
blacksL A Doric colonimde ran all rounEl the teinpICp with six CE^FlEmmS 
at each of the two narmw ends on the north and souths and fifteen 
columns on the long cast and west sides, the comer columns being 
counted twice. Thus the tnt^ oiimber of columns in ih* peristyle or 
outer colonnade was thIrty-eigliL Of the^ thirty-eight columns thirty- 
five are still standing (or at least were standing Ln iSgo when I visited 
the tempKeX and almasl all of them stiLI support their architraves. 
The columns which have fallen are the two at the souihem end 
of the west side and the one at the southern end of the cost 
The height of the^ Doric columns,, includnig the capitals^ 1$ 
19 ft- 5 in,; their lower dtameLer is 3 ft 3 Im, and their upper diameter 
= ft. II in. The intercolumniatioiis are not regular, the distatrees 
between the columns even on the same side of the temple varying 
considerably; Xntbing Of the gables or roof la standings but abundant 
temnins of them tie in disorder on the ground. There were no 
sctilpiures in the gables. This Is pixnTd not Only by the condition of 
the surface of the vertical stones composing the tympanum,, but also by 
the fact that the projection of the two cornices the burizootal 

and the taking cortiice, is identical; for hod there been srulptures 
within the gable the mking or ascending comiioe would, in conformity 
wish invaiiablc Greek practice^ have projected beyond the horiiontal 
coroice so as to form e roof over the sculptures and protect them bom 
min and snow. But on the other hand ornaments uf some sort 
{sJtre/jerm) were placed on the apex and two extremities of each gable, 
as appKtr^ bom ihe preparation of the stanes at these poiots to 
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rjca. 4i.--Diiov«£i-rMH ar nim TPMfUl of Arodxo at hab^aa (hbatoup). 
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receive ttcm, Tbc tymfUmm or band nf nmamfinl cin the asceoding 
cumlce of the gables e^fbit^ a senes of palinettes (tbs Astatic tyrn^ 
in&t&id of the ovolo or ^ egg^md-^dart ^ pattern so coinmatiLy 
employed at Athens. Savccteen rows nf tiles covered the raol These 
tiles are unusually large, fncasuiing 3 A 6 La. long by z ft i in. wide; 
They arc of Panau marble, and di&cr from ordinary Cfcek tiles in one 
remarkable respect In genera! a Greek temple was roofed with tiles 
of two diSerent sorts—flat tiles with raised edges laid side by side, and 
gable-like covering tiles placed over the junctions of the flat lilea to 
prevent the rain from penetrating betweco them. But in the temple at 
Bassne the tiles are all of one sort; each tile consists of a flat piece 
with a raised edge at one side aod a mmiature gabliMoof at the other, 
so that when the tiles w'eie placed side by side this miniattErc gnbic- 
mof overlapped the raised border of the die neset to it, and sen-ed 
inslciid of a separate covering tilt It Is obvious ihai this system of 
tiling afforded an even better piotection against the u^ther than the 
other, since it diminished by half the chance of rain finding its way 
between the junctioiis of the tiles. The ceiling of ihe colonnade was 
farmed by slabs adorned Rritb sunken panels. At the nortfaom and 
southern endiS these slabs were of marble, and the panels were of three 
different patterns (namely square and diamond-shaped in two ^rarieties); 
the rest of the colonnade, on the two long eastern and western sides of 
the temple, ceiled with slabs of JimostOnc, and the panels sunk in 
them were uniformly sqtimt 

Ttac kernel of the temple^ inalde of the Doric colonnade which ran 
round 14 cnnststcd of a central ft/la with a lort-tempJe at Its 

northern and a back^amber at its southern eml The 

ceila is 54 ft 1 r in. long by 2a ft. it in. wide. The fore-temple is 
considerably deeper or longer than the back'chamber, the depth of the 
former being tS ft., while the depth of the back<haraber is only 13 fL 
6 in. The lowest course of the eastern wall of tlic temple is mnstly 
standing. It is btiill of blocks about 3 fL 6 in. high and broad and 
=0 In. ihtck.^ The ht^nde both of the fore-temple and of the bock- 
chamber was supported by two columns between rntfaf^ and the 
metapes of the entablature w^e adorned with sculptures of which some 
fragments have been found and are now in the British JVIuscum. Gates 
or Tailings of metal seem to have shut off the fom-lemple pmt nut the 
back-ehamber) fitmi the outer colonnade, Th^y wem fttstened to the 
sides of the columns ancl iind fitted Into an daborately-mpulded 
iriEirblc step whitih form>Hj a raised aid between the columiLs* The 
columna i^d both of the fore-tcmpic and of the back-chamber 

are fallen. 

The ceiling of the back-chamber consisted of blocfca of marble 
adorned with square sunken panels, which were further set off with 
painting and gilding. Of ihe cedings of the fore-temple and on 
the other hand, no trace has been foundj and we are left to mojecture 
that they were of wtkhI ; the architect perhaps judged that these 
chambers were too wide to be safdy spanned by morbk beams, 

I Thse arc rougb E^mEiljcs of nay oim mads tia Use Spent. 
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From the forfrltmplc a dfiorvay about S fiL S in. wide led mto tbe 
ccllor The arrangement of the cefM is very ixmarkable. Five ^hort 
titKS-waJls or bidtresses, endin]^ in lialf^ columiu of the Ionic order, 
projected into it fn^ct citlief side ai Intervals of about 6 ft 5 in- Tbe 
len^h of caiii buliiess, with the half-coTurnn, is jiiKHit 3 ft- in- 
Reftiains of ah, these ten battres&e* and !ontc half-coKuimis are to be 
seen in their places. Each half-column has ten flutes; its lower 
diameter is 3 fL 2 j its upper dimneter is j ft. in. The height 
of the half-columns, induding the capitals, was ao fL 5 in. A 
remarkable fcacurt of these Ionic capitals is that they have ^-olirteft on 
three sides instead of on two. This la the earliest ejdimple known to 
us of Ionic capitals with a voLute on each face. The buttresses with 
their Ionic half-columns rested on a step 3.75 inches high, which left 
the central area of the tr/fa at a cntrespondinglf lower level. The 
effect of the preirasian of these short cross-wnlb or buttresses into the 
cflla fmni cither side was to form a seiieis of cornpamnents like the side 
chapels of some cathidirals. The same artangentent occurTed in the 
Heraeum at Olympia (see voL 3^ p. 5^9). Above the half-calirmus 
amj stippflTtcd by them a marble ^eze, sculptured with the battle of 
the Greeks and the AmorOns^ and with the battle of the Lapiths and 
Centaurs, ran all rmmd the ff/ia. This ftieM: has been prescivcd 
tntirr: and ii now tn the British Museum (see below). Thus we see 
that the internal amingement of the ceBa dUfered mntenally from that 
generally adopted m Greek templea. As a ruJe the roof of the cf/Za waa 
Supported ud ■ wirh aide by two rows of coltunnSi one above the other, 
the columns of the lower mw being of a different order from the 
cnluiTuiH of the upper row and talkr than iheyt but not so bdl as the 
columna of the outer colonnudt. In tbe temple at Bassae, on the other 
hand, there was only a single row of columns (or, strictly speaking, of 
half-coluiniis) on either side of the and these half-colirmos were 

taller than the columns of the outer' coEottnade. 

Nor is this the only or the moat remarkable peculiaiity of the 
temple- Between the last two buttr^s^ and the south wall of the teZ/a 
a space of about r 5 feet mtervcnes^ whSeb may be suppo-sed to have 
been the inmost shriue where atood the imago of the deity. The two 
bnttre^cs In question are set obliquely to the side walU of the c?//a 
Instead of (like all the other buttresses) at right ^gles to them ■ i^iui 
between them, in the of the r^Z/ffp stood a marble Cormthkn 
column with exquisitely - wrought capital, which has since been bar- 
bojimfily mutilated The colunm had 20 dotes ; its lower diameter was 
2 fL j j m., its upper diameter r ft 9^ ul The total height of the 
colunm, includjng Ihe base and die capital, was about 20 fL 6 ul 
If this Corinthian colmnn, of which the ba^e w'as discovered in its place, 
belonged to die orlgiuaJ temple, as Stackclbcig, Blouet, and Cockerell 
all believed, it is the earliest known cicamplc of the Corinthian onler. 
But its eadstence In the temple a^ originally built has been doubled or 
denlecL Further—and this Is the tnosi singular feature in the temple-— 
the inmost part of tbe £fi/a was provided with a doorway of its own, 
d ft. 4 EiL widei wtudi opened through the eastern wall upon the outer 
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cotannadt la all iht remains Gwt teinplc^ that have sun'iv-ed to 
the present day there 15 not, 1 bellev any other example of a side door 
to the The only plairsiblc explaDatioa of this arehitecturaJ 

anomaly is that the eicistlaj^ tempTe^ (adof north and Mulh, had 
replaced aix older and smnlkr temple which^ m aciTordanee with Greek 
custom, laced east and west; and that when the large new teiupfe was, 
in compliance with the exigendes of the sitep built hieing ooith and 
soutK, the retiginua prejudices of the worshippers required that the 
image of the god should stiU face eastward, and that accordiiigly the 
architect was obliged to open a doorway in the eastern wall through 
which the worshipper^ might see and approach thtlr deity as before. 
We must therefore suppese that the image of Apollo stood in this 
inmost part of the with its back to the west wall and its fee to 
the eastern doorway. PnusaBias tells ns (| 9 and viiL jo. 3) that tlte 
bronae image, iz feet high, had been trauaferred to McgnJopolis. But 
it was apparently replaced by an Image of the kind called 
that \ 3 f an image of which the extremities only were of moLrble, while 
the rest of the figure xras made of wood or other inferiuT material For 
in the inmost part of the where the image must ha^-e Etood, there 
were found fragments of the marble feet and hands df a colossal image ^ 
and tJiat the image to which they belonged was is inferred 


liom the existence in the hands and feet of holes in which dowels were 
no doubt inserted for the purpose of attaching them to the images 
Two of ihfcie fragments are now in the BnTish Museum; one is the 
fore part of a male right foot uvartng a sandal | the other is the palm 
and base pf the thumb of a right hand. Another fragment, found with 
the resi, is supposed to have been pan of Apollons lyre. 

The af the temple was bkieved by the ajuhilcot Cockerell to 
have been hypaethmJ, that is, to have had an opening for light In the 
roof He thought that such an opening was needed for the proper 
appreciation of the frieze, which would else have been half hidden in a 
dim twilight, and that its existence was positively proved by a fragment 

of ji roof rile which from its shape _ n - would seem to 

have been placed at the edge of an ^ opening in the 

nw£ There was no doorway in the - wall dividing 

the from the back-chamber. 

The sculptured frieze which adumed the interior of the was 
discDveted uuder the rtiins of the temple in tSi^ by a party of Engltah 
and German archaeologists, amoag whom were Baron Haller and the 
andiitect d IL CockerolL lu the following year the party^ reinforced 
by the accession of Baitm von Starkelberg of Esthonia and the 
Chevalier Bronstedt of Copenhagen, but without the architect Cockerell, 
returned to Bassae^ clear^ the site of the temple^ and dirinterrod the 
scolptuTO from the superincumbeiit mass of ruins. Transported to 
Zantc, the sculptures were then? sold m 1E14 10 the British Government 
for a norainat sum of 60^000 piastres which, however, 

through a dLsad^'antageoTis exchange, was increased to jCj ^iPOO. The 
frteie now forms oae of the chief treasures of the British Museum, It 


15 composed of twenty-three slatw of a marble which, according to 
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^rnc^ Tt^fimhles Fenldk marble j but it a lather a cijaT^e-^^utcl 
ydlowifth-brownisii marble, Prot G. R, Lep^us gbsentd at Hassae 
blocks of a coame-grained cr^'slsUlloe martiSc of a white colour tinged 
with light gre^ i pieces of the same marble were seen by hitn at 
Olympia, huE nowhere dse. He conjectures that it comea from oae 
of the isbuids of the Aegean. Sec G. R, Lepsits, Afurm&r- 

p, S 7 . Whether the marble described by Mm is that of which 
the iiieie is enmpoEed docs not appear. The slabs of the friezt are 
each a ft, in, high and about 3i inches thick. They are of unequal 
lengtls, but together make up a fot^ length of loi ft. | im The frieic 
formed by them ran round the teZ/j abow the half-columns j it rested 
on the upper edge of the architnivE and was fastened by bolts into the 
wail behind. Its length proves thah if the ineje as we hav-c it Is entire, 
it could not have erteuded round the whole of the which was 
nearly 5 5 feet loug. We musl, thendore, suppose dmt it adorned the 
noribeni part of the onlyj stopping short at the two last half' 

colmnos towards the south, and crossing over the ccila between these 
two hiiifcalurmis^ above the central Corinthian coliimru Hence it did 
not extend into the imicr ^nne or Holy oF Holies In which stood the 
image of the god, The space to which the frieie was thus confined 
was a rectangle with two long sides^ one on the cast and one on the 
westf each measuring 31 fb 9 iti-t two short itdes^one on the north 
and the other on the $outh, each measuring 14 fL tn. The slight 
excess (t ft Iil) of the frieie over the Itogth of the apace wlilch 
if was intended to occupy may be explained by suppoiing that the slabs 
overlapped each other a little at the angles. 

The subjects represented by the sculptures are la-o, namely the 
battle of the Lapiths and Centaurs, and the battle of the Creeks and 
Amamns. The former subject occupies eleven sltibs, with n combined 
length of 49 ft, 6j while the latter occupies h^ve slabs with a 
length of ft, 6 iTL It would seem, iberefore^ that the battle of the 
Greeks and Ammons filled two sides and a part of a thirds while the 
battle of the CenUiurs and Lapitb^ was coufinisi to one entire side and 
the greater part of another. Each skih contains a separate group of 
figures, preying that the sculptures w'ere executed before the slabs were 
pEaced in position in ihe ce/fn/ for had the slabs been firet fixed in 
their final positions and then sculptured, it is most likely tliat the 
onist would have found it cenvenientt ^tt least Ln some places, la allow 
the groups and even the separate figures to dow over from one slab to 
another. The same fciot Tnakes it diffieult or impossible to determine 
the exact ordcir in which the slabs were arranged. Attempts have 
indeed been made to determine the original order, hut they rest □» 
very little pnsitivo evidence. 

The figures axe Ln high retiefi The composition is extraordinaiily 
vigorous, animatcil, and \mied; the field isi crowded wt± figures, und 
the violence and pasdon oF battle are portrayed with fiery energy and 
with irnracfise fertility and boldness of imaginatiocL says 

Overbeck, ** we leave out oF consideration style in the strict sensc^ that 
is the design and mndellmg of the figures^ and consider amply the 
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conii^ts of iiiczc, we shall fiiid that in sheer power of inventive 
imaginaticin it surpaases tnust of its possible rivaJs, and Lhal hardly 
anywhere can we point to a cninposidon wliich in respect of I'imety of 
thtUTi and ivealth of thTilling Interest can vie with the friere of 
Phigalia.^ But combined with these high artistic mprit< a^c grave 
blemishes, I'he execution of the soolptureB, at once coarse and florid, 
is by no 011:^115 equal to the design. The figures are somewhat heavy 
and thickiel+ the attitudes occasionally uncouthp and the laces dull and 
expre^ionlcss. Worse than the proportlous of the limbs and 
bodies are often wrong ; this is especinlEy ohsen'able in die hnnds^ feet, 
and legs. feet are long^ the legs short and stampyi and the 

extremities ridiculooii in the dBtgn^ and imperfect hi tht exccutioti, and 
they resemble the style whiEdi is o^ned on the belter kinds of Roman 
SMCophagi^ (Dodwcli). To explain this umon of imaginative power 
with defective execution it has been suggested that the frieze was 
designed by a great Athenian sudptor but carved on the spot by lw:al 
attists of mediocre or Jess than mediocre ablEities, This w^as ihc view 
taken by the painter Kaydoti^ a. good judge though a prior artist. H e 
aay^: '"The Ph>^eian marbles arrived. 1 saw them. Though fill] 
of gross disproportions they are beaudfuUy composed and were evidently 
the design of a great genius^ executed pruvindally ^ {Li/e 4^/ B. IL 
London, iB53p P- 329)- attempt to detertninc 

the artist who designed or executed the fnete is, in the absence of all 
positive testimony, mere guess ^wnork The names of Alcamenes and 
Cresllas have, however, been suggested by difierent nrchaeologlsu. 
Overbeck thought that the work must ha’i'e been designed as well as 
cairied out by the local Arcadiaji talent 

A few of the scenes on the frieae may he mentioned. 

Conspicuous amid the hurly-burly of battle are the hgures of Apollo 
and Aitemia who have arrived tn a car drawn by two stags, Apollo 
has dismoimEed and is drawing his bow against a Centaur ; Artemiy 
with one fool an the ground, grasps die reins. EJuewhcre, two 
wotneo have taken refuge at a stiff archaic image of Artemis ; one of 
them atrelches out her arms in despair, tlie other clings to the image, 
while a brutal Centaur is tcaiing her mantle fmm her body. Rut the 
Centaur is himself hotly attacked from behind by a luaii who is kneeling 
rm the Centaur's hack and is about to stab hint with his swTjni. A 
Loa^s slda hanging on a tree beside this group has be^n thought to 
show that the mau is 'fheseiis. Anothci’ Centaur Is tearmg and kicking 
with his hind horse's Icg^ and hoofs at a Lapith, while with his human 
arms he grasps another Lapith whom he is biting m the neck, and who 
is thrusting hia swofd into the monstef^s belly. Again^ two Contaura 
ore heaving up a huge stone with which to emsh mto the earth the 
mvidneiable Caenens, who, already half bciHed in the ground, is huiding 
up his ahielEl above his head to avert the impeading strokt A similar 
scene is repfesentcd on the we^t frieze of the so>ca|]cd ThHcuia st 
Athens (see voL 5. p. 521), In the lialtle of the Greeks and Amaions 
n foremost place is taken by Hercules, who with the lion's skin wrapt 
round his left arm is stnkLag with hut dub al on AmoEOU f she is 
VOL. tv j 13 
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driiwiiig tmck Bind holding out her sbieEd. This figure of Horrules haj 
been somClimci interpreted as Theseus, Dehjjid Hcrcides (or Theseus) 
u. mounted Amazon^ inortnJIy wcrtiadeii, is sLoklng with her horse to the 
grtMitnl A Greek bns sebed her by foot and am and is abcml to fling 
her to the ground, when he is suddenly mcn-cd with pity stoops 
over her unth gtief-slricken lace. ThLa is not the only touch of pathos 
and chivalj^' whic± the genius of the artist has introduced bio the 
hauJe of the men and women. One Amaian b seen tenderly supporting 
the steps of a wounded Greeks while another carries ofl* on her back a 
Greek who has probably ^en by her hand Yot again^ an Ainiuntl 
interposes to save a EUJea Greek from the blow which another fentale 
warrior is about to deal him. Tlic battle of the Centaurs and Lapiths, 
on the other hand, is rcdeenied by no such touches of humanily; ah is 
ferocity, fury, and lust^ as was to be expected in A contest between men 
and monstrrSv 

The twelve fimEtnents of the metopes are too shattered to allow ns 
to detcnninc their subjects with cemiuty^ They have rccentiy, how- 
c^-er, been subjected to a seandiing enamtnacioo by Prof B. Sauer^ 
who has oflered acute and plaiisibLe explanations of some of them. (X) 
One ftagment scems to represent Apollo with his IjTe. It jS the fi.gure 
of a man wearing the costuine of a lyrc-pbyer, witfi a long liinic idling 
to his feet and a flowing mantle- Tl»t tunic is conflned by a broad bell 
and hands which croas on his breasL Long hair falls down m his 
shoulders. He is standing tomed a little to the spectator's right, but 
his bicc is looking bactrawds to the lefL In kis lefk hand, which is 
broken off, he probably held a lyre, (2j Another fmgmcnt scems to 
represent Orpheus or at oil evcrits a Thracian Ij-tt-player- It rtpresents 
the head and upper body of a beardless man weariog a &kin cap, a 
sJeevetess tank girt round the waist^ and n smalE cloak Two bands, 
crossing On his breast, are heM together bj' a brooch in the Ibntt of a 
Gofgon^ft bead. With his raised left hand he seems to be playing no 
a lyre, which is partly expressed in relief^ and wss probably further 
indicated by colour. His (ace is seen in profile, for he is looking 
towards the lyre, (j) Two fragments apparently belonged to a group 
representing a man and wonian sealed opposite each other. The 
womim, whose head, upper body^ and left fcnt are preserved, wears a 
veil, a sleeveless tunic, and a manUc^ and aeems to be coyly Averting her 
fkcc froni the man t she k raising her right hand^ wrapt in her manlle^ 
towards her face. The man on the other hand appears ro be 
endeavouring to Dvercome the wnman^s sh^Tiess and to oblige her to 
show her fact His light hand is round the woman^s neck, hk left 
hand is under her right arm, and his right foot is close to her IcfL 
But beyond this and a doubtful trace of his left foert nothing of the 
ma n remains. The scene may represent^ ais Prof. B. Sauer holds, the 
mMirriagc of Zeus and Hera, (4) Another fragmenE shows the torro of 
an old bearded man, who may be supposed to have been standing and 
leaning on a staff placed under his left anru The folds and creases on 
his naked breast and belTy show that he is old; hts head seems to have 
been sunk on his breast j and he weara a mantle which crosses his 
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bodjfT from the right hip to the left armpit, while some folds of drapery 
on his right shoulder indicate that the mantle wsia also drawn os-er hU 
head to serve as a hood. This hooded old uian, nith his head sunk on 
his winkled breast, is Interpreted by i'rof; Sauer as the aged Cronus 
moodily contemplating the stone ^^-rapt in SH'addling clothes which he 
IS about to swallow in the belief that it is his inftmt son Zeus, («> 
Another fra^ent teprusents the torso of a young and gracefid woman 
dad in a ihto clinging tunica with a mantle thrown over her left arm 
and round her body from the waist downwards. In her right haTi d, 
which reposes on her hip, she holds a pair of castanets; in her left 
hand, which is broken ofi; she may hai-e held another pair of castanets. 
Prof. Saner interprets her as a nymph attending on the in^t Zens and 
droning his squalls in the rattle of her castanets for the purpose of 
saving Mm from the maw of Cronus, his cruel father. A similar 
service was commonly said to have been performed for the bfimt by 
the Cuietes. (6) Another fragment represents a cymbal, and this is 
supposed ^ Prof. Sauer to have been held by a ayinph who may have 
been dashing her cymbals for the same humane purpose that the other 
nLtdcd fiCT cutanetSL 

All the bagments whindi have just been describetl seem to have 
belonged to the metopes at the north end of the tempTt The sculptures 
of these northetn metopes, if Prof Satser's esplanation of the fragments 
IS right, fell into two groups, one relaLing to Apollo, the other to 7 *^ 
In the group retaring to Apollo, the god himself appeared along with 
Orpheus and perhaps the Muses ; while in the group relating to Zeus 
were represented the outwitting of Cronus, the infimt god surrounded 
by nymphs who were playing na musical instruments, and lastly the 
marriage of Zcas and Hera. 

The aitistk style of the metopes is more careful and finished than 
that of the ftiere, indeed It has beeo compared to that cf the exquisite 
reliefs on the balustrade of the Wingless Victoty at Athens 3 
pt 359 ). Bui apart finm their better finish the scnlptares of the 
metoi^ present the same essential charantetiadcs ns the sculptures of 
the frieze. Both are in high relief; both are marked by a florid treat¬ 
ment of the drapery, by beaiy thickset figures, and by the stiflhess and 
lifelessncss of the hands. Probably, therefore, they wctu both designed 
by the same artist. The metopes may possibly have been executed by 
the artkt him self, while the frieie was canred by inferior workmen after 
his designs. Ptufi Sauer is of Opinion that it was the metopes of the 
outer colonnade wMch were sculptured, not (as the architects think) the 
myopes above the entrances to the fore-temple and bnck'Chainber. 

Wth regard to the date of the temple, Pausanias tells us that it was 
built out of gratitude to Apollo for luiving deltvered the people of 
Phlgalia from the great pl^e of 430 B.C, But this staleoient appears 
to be based merely on an inference drawn by Paosanias from the god's 
sqrnome and from the frict that the aicMtect was Tetinus, the boilder of 
the Parthenon. On the other hand, we know from Thucydids (iL 54) 
that the plague scnroely touched Peloponnese; and it seems milikety 
that an Athenian architect should have worked for a Peloponnesian dty 
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wtuJe the war belWMO Athens ani Pclgponciese waa raging. As Ittmus 
was the architect of the temple, and wt have no reason to suppose that 
he wBvived the Pdopoiuiesian war, vie rnay conjeett^ mat the tempic 
was bMilt dther before the outbreak of the war, that before 431 u,C., 
or doring its lemporary cessatitm tonsequeni on the pence^ . 
in 431 KC M one of the Immediaiely succeeding years- The flontl wd 
alnK^ pictoriaJ Style of the sculptures, which eja hardly have^n 
executed befon: those of the Parthenon, laTOurs the later date- There 
are some grounds for bolding that the pestilence broke out again in 43d 
tLC. and it has been proposed to cetmfctt the foondatioa of the tempfe 
with the detiseiance of Phlgalia from the plague of ifet y^. hec 
Ch, Petersen, in PhShhg^, 4 P *34 

destnrctioii of the temple is due to the fury of ChnstiM iconotlaste 
intber than to earthquaket appears ftom the (act, while me w^- 
buitressed and iron-clamped waits of the i7//a have been destroyed, the 
long rows of cBlumns, though naturally weak tom want of support, are 

still standing almost entire, - . j - , 

The first modem traveller who is known to hare visited the temple 
at BassM WM a French architect named ]«scchim Bochor, whoac^ 
dentally discovered it in November 17^5- At the bcginnmg of thn 
niaeteeitth century, in the years ]£o3 * 8o^ the temple was visit 

by the English traveller-s Leake, Dodwelk and Gcllj and in l8 u and 
ifiia the rniits were tharooghly exploittl and plans and drawings of 
them prepared by the party of English nnd German arehaeologist^ 
who, as we have seen, discovered and carried off the sculptures, which 
now adorn ihe British Museum. 


Ste Omndlef. Tntmfj in Grm*. p. *95 t vu" Sturtelbofo ^ 

(ft Of Btmat III ArtiAitn nnd iff* AitiAiftt Bi/amrtriKtB^ JS*^. 

ShiBit Mid Revslt, AniijuUiu a/ Aihrmt: SapptoDCntMy rotaTC by t, JC 
CoekeiEU, W, Kitmilol, T- L. DonflldHm, etc, (Loadite, 1830) (ibc deaeripti^ 
of die lempte St Bftstre, oompriiipe l»fi» of test wn h n 
the iichiteet T- L. DottsldiWn); Exfiditiim uunitjtgvt dt Afmrk. Aat^t ^urt , 
Semi/turvi. «=-, par A. Hlouet, S- pp. J-ap, /'“f 4 ; 3 " ^ V’ 

Tia itmpfii H/i^iter PfiiklliiiKrfs (H Atjpna tmd ^ Bpiairfm iW 

jfl ArzoAin (Limdon, t£So); Dodwell, ^ PP* 

Cell. lEneraay /Mr JlArttf. p fit r«. S 

leskc- AfoTM, 3. p. IJB?. 1 Muii./«lrwa 4 3 , p. 369 iW,, I* Ro@, hasm, h. 
m w- } Coililll, 1. p. 3^4 rff- I Wdeltef, *• p- W- »”• 

Oorti, PaM. p. aji 'ff - ! firrhrHJWi^y^ p SSS W t ?* 

p- a6 JOB-; Bitrsiaii, z, p. *S4 ry. i Mnlui&, Aaori/er Sftri&ai w 

* tJm T.JT Wi^-I I- DarEd-CbCTi® P- 31® ■ ‘CjU'i'iK ■ P- 297 ^ 

Baam^cr's Btatmaief’, j.Vf ‘l^igfliia’j K. 0. Mli^r, *Bc Phrdiat 
operibus,'jr 4 «n/W«Ao*i%ifr 4 v {f'ari*. 3 . p. It f 

ubflamic d« AiratSontcmptLi nl Easae bel l4il^a.lu^ ^ FP- # 

IvancA; " n UuflOf(laiF¥o dd EeanpiO^dl ApaUo Kpicunra a. 

AtuMliikir JmiiiMie, 57 (iS^slp ppw 25^4^? rtf., "La ardivj,t 4 !«^i» 

ddk cd]a dd tfimpio ^ Apatio Epimno a Basic wsawj i-igalia. lA p|^ p 

^fkluidiSe^ *■ Zum Tempd toei Ba^c,“ j 4 ! ■ ^__F’ 

la, 1 FL Laiw ' Oic CoqipcisiCliHi dca hiitsss vrm FlsS|7Lliai' BEnrAff wwr 

_lt . ra T ■- I. .rw-.._iij _r ryr’_._„ j-j^r JP Inlc-trsf l loMlU!,. 


Ha FatioMiitTd^it. lirUt, GaatiL d. Wktan. mLaipsi^, PWI»log. hJstor. CkUM, 
32 tiSHok PP- 57*^ p A, S. Mamy, Huiarf ef (TiwM itculplurtt 3 - PP- • 
^bee^ »Jk^.gritck. PltutH* t. pp. S4S-5S7t Lucy 3L 
/ aiKifn# rr«//Vii7if, pp- 597-401 1 Frie^le^l^^'olteri, 

PP- Bie, ti»d Edmp/itr^pim tn Aar Amttit, p. iOI 






cff. XLr 


MOU/iTT COTJLTUS 




J Ai H, STPitli* Cafa/s^ sf JCrtt^«nc m ^A# Brifilk ^ Aifkirtt«j in p, 31?;^ 
f R * lie McLcpen d« AbolImitciDptib voft FhiraSia/ Biarirkid 

dk A. mtAs:. GatU. d. ^ Fh£ hist, CUssc^ l%Jt 

pp, 2 a 7 - 3 jo. 

Mttfhlc rapks of ihrec Df the £laJ» q ( the Phtgiil^ friea adit ai 
Ttusy w<:te at first al^ipoAiid to be ^fieienU but it hm piwcd that thsj arc 
modenL L, Guthil, in d. /ttst. r« 5 (iSSa), ^64.^ 

3671 rai Duhnj lA. 6 (iSSl), pp^ JPS ; Treti^ iti Ad^j^wrir 4° 

(i£SL 2), pp. 59-66 j R, K]ette, rA Pfi, A Murray^ INff. ^ 

^ctf^KrTi |k 177 Qfile. 

41 h 3 . tJin s^^nmetnr of its proportlom. The Cnedt is 7^ 
upTiisvfa? fvfjfiL By ^fiavta. Leake undcrstwd Fati gani as to meal] 
^^thfi nice adaptatioa of the stouts to tach other, or^ In other wohIse 
the fine execution of the mnsoiiry, and oot the general harmony of the 
proportions of the temple" 3 . p. 6 )u Leake thought that this 

interpretation, which was accepted by Ctulins {Ptiitfi. i. p, 32b) and 
hfure {/iwwaf^ 3. p. 371), was proved by Dther passages in Paiaaaniaa. 
The only other passage irhich he refers to is a, 25, 9 
pjxrrsi JTU^ij wff ^Ahttb uvt^' EificMmo^ /trytlAoiff Aiflqic 

€ti^eL, where op^vto. is certainly used in the sense of ■ bond,' * LlgamenL’ 
Compare aiso viiL 3 + S d pn' yap (Ai'^^Oit)—tinnyfiwfirttf i« ilppapnSr* 
ii, 33, 7 EfTOTS* oI (scii rw t^)rpotnr<^t'«^ jfrij SicAiwn- 

fK Twv ^ppuvi^ix Mm liwTrit Toi's mr aXAi^AiitP. in ix, 39, 1 

(riiv ^ or'timiTMJ rwr Ai^oif I^arrip ^fmvltxv JTfliri ncjfcidopiJpnTt] 

the word dpfin\ 4 a seems to msKin * keystone/ In be 39- 9 
€trrlv ovK niWIfuaTov, aAAA <nv rr^.^ appani^ irpS^ r^ mpif^imaTov 
i^Kd3o)it^p4yov] it petlaaps means * accurate jointing/ the sense which 
LeatCp Cimius^ and Mure give to it in the present passage. On the 
other hand, set iu 37. 5 Se ^ HaAAov? ii-fita ?Ip]i(tT¥JeTiei>V R'oins 

IS o^iAAav IIoAvKAirr^ ycveiT* iv where gppDvta. clearly 

means * symmetry of propotticms.* 

41 . the Bnmajne of AT#rt«r of EviL See L 3, 4. 

41 . 9. I hftTo already ^own etc. See viiL ja 3. 

41 , to. a iptlng of vator on Monnt CotHlOA In a troiigh-[ike 
ho] tow about tee minutea to the west-south-west of the temple at Rossae 
there is a spring, the water of which soon dlsaj^cars undergrotmii Thk 
is prcihtibly the spnug described by Paosamos- See Boblnyc, Ite- 
cAm‘A£s^ p, 166; ArcMfff/ur^, Satffi- 

/iflTffj, etc., par A BJouet^ 2^ S 1 e//Ag d/ariw, p. fli 

Jtgi.; t'd^ /ffurn/y «f /Aj? io9 ; L. E033, p. 99; Curtius^ 

/'eA^. 1. p. 334 ; Bursian, Gt^gr. I. p, 355, 

41 , 10. Aphrodite in Ootilma etc. The highest point of Mount 
Cotilius rises just to the north of the temple at Bassae. A little below 
the summitt ahemt ten minutes to the north-west of the temple, is a 
small cup-shaped delt surroujided by rocky slopes, but with an openiug 
to the souths Here there are foundations of an andeat temple, covered 
with the mina of a chapeL Large blocks and bugmects of itsof-tiUa aic 
also to be seen scatten^ aboim These are prob^ly the remains of the 
temple of Aphiodite in Cotilum. See de Mffrdf : 

AfvAfUidvrt, etc.^ par A. Dlouet, 3, p s ; Boblaj-ep 
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cA^r^Jks, p. i66; L. Kpss, Ffism, p, IQQ i CuTtixifi, F 3^4 

I BursLinr 2 55 2. p. 299, 

42 . I. Momt ‘Elaina -- th&re td A cavd there aacred to 

DeiDeter. According to fausania^ (viiL 41. 7) Motint Codli^^ on 
the left and Mount Elaius on tht right of Phigalla. Bui Mount Conliiu 
is 10 the tiOfth^ast of the city. Hence Mount Elaiu^ is to be Joofeed for 
to the west of it It is perhaps tlie mom]tain of Smar/ifra or Smrrfifm 
which rises to the west and north-west of Phigalkt The cai^ of the 
Ebck Demetcr has been idenrihed wuth a small cavern in the glen 
of the Neda, about an bniit^a walk to the west of Phtgalia. The 
place U known In the neighbourhood as the jfpfmirfi or 

Gully of the Virgin. To readi the cavern it is necessary to descend 
into the ravine by a steep and narrow path which affords very linJc 
foothold and overhangs depths which might turn a w-eak head. At the 
aw'kward placesp howeveTi it is generally possible to hold pn to bushes 
or rocks with lie bands. Thus we descend to the bed of the river^ 
which here rushes roaring akpog at the bottato of the narrow wooded 
mvine, the prtcipitniis sides of which tower up on either band to an 
Imrncn&e height. The cave is, situated in the ^ce of fl- prodigious diif 
on the north side of the ravinej about a hundred feet or so abmx the bed 
of the riveTp from which it h ncccsssble onJy by a muTflw and difficult 
footpath. The mvine at this point sw^eeps round In a sharp cun'tt and 
the cavern i* plated just at the dbow of the bend. On the upposkte side 
nf the linn, some fifty feet or so away, a grnat crag, iti sides green with 
grass and trees wherever they can find a footings soars up to a heljjht 
about far above the cuvem as the cavcm is above the slrtana. H ills 
close the riew both up and down the glen | those at the upper end iM* 
high, steep, and wooded. 

The cjvcro rtstlf, originally a Tnere shallnw depression or hollow nn 
the fiide uf the dlfTt has been artificially closed by a rough woW of masonryv 
apparently of recent date j the plaster seemed to me frosh. In the 
Cavern thus formed a rough floor of botirds has been run aertm at a 
height of about 4 feet above the door of the rochr Thus the grotto is 
divided into twn compartmems, the upper of which has been converted 
into a tiny chapel with an altar at the end and two holy pictures of 
Chri&l and John the Baptist In another corner of the chapel k an 
artificial ledge, above which the rpct is blackened with fire- On the 
opposite wall are some faded frescoes. Light enters the little cave by a 
small window [about S inches by 5) in ihe wall beside the altar. At 
least half of the roof is artificial being built of ihc same rough masonTy 
as the wbJL Qosc btsidc this tiny cavcm, to the east of it^ may be seen 
a still tinier grotto, separated from the former by a slight protuberance 
In the roclc The same ledge of rock givEs access to both grottora. 

Wltat is called the Or Cully of the klrgtfi k a 

tuundt some hundred yunk long, formed of Mien rocks and earthy 
through which the Ne^ nishes in the ravine below the cavern. In 
winter the swollen stream flows ot-er the roof of the tunnelt but in 
summer^ whai the river is fow, yKm may walk through the tiuinel and 
admire the stalactites which hang from its roof. 
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Just bdb« you ascend the path to the cavern, yuu pa^ cm 

the light (north) the matith of a narrow ravine, wtth oitteKiiiagty steep 
and lofty side*. Dowti this glen pours n stream whEch, after 
in a pretty cascade and then a deep pool, joms the Ncda. 

Thus the cUfT in which is the cavern fonns a sort of tongue or promon¬ 
tory between the main ravine of the Ncda on one side and the ravine of 
thjB tiibucajry stream on the other. 

That the cavern just described was the cave of Blach Dcmeter is 
mnde probable (J) by its distance and direction from PhiijaJiii^ both of 
which ^riy agree with Pausanias^s description; ( 3 ) by ihe veneration 
with which the place is regarded to this day, the people of Pot frfjtf and 
the aeighhoiiriiig villages still holding an annual fcstivnl of the Madonna 
on the spot, just as the Ptugahans did in honour of Demeter (g 11) ; 
(5) by a legend, cturent htie, tMt once upon a time the ^ladonn^ 
shocked at the incestuous love of a brother for his sistcTp took refuge m 
this cavernu This tale can hardly be Emything but a transfoEmatioii of 
the tTasfiical story of iLe incestuous love of Poseidoti for hk sister 
Demetcr nod her sLillen retimnent into tht cave. The grove of oaks 
nrhich grew round the cave in antlqniiy (| la) is still repTestnied by the 
oaka in ihe wooded ravine of the Ncda; and the spring of cold water 
fitih brickies from the But It is singular that in dtscrllr^g the 

situation of the cave Paujamas should make no mention of the Neda, 
w'hich flows along in its deep bed not many yards below the mouth of 
the cavern, 

CcHizc and Michaells, ' Riipporto d’ un vinggio litto nelhi Greciii,' 
dttr 3;j (iBhi ), pp. 5^-61 ; 1, p. 352 j 

p, J33 I CMidaFeanni, i i fhitippson, p. jri. From Beul^'s vrigue 

and ihetDzitid dracriptipti ntr ir p. 127 WooSit s^e>m 

ihni he visited the Us but not the Cavetti, I viuted the 

2nji May 1890, and haw d«iCffh«d it pcFsonal ebservatlOfL 

Th ah that the people of Thelpnsa say etc. See vih, 2f+ 

4 ^9^ 

4ap 4. the head and tha hair were those of a horae- Wc have 
seen that 00 the robe of Dtmeter^s image at Lycosura female figures with 
brasE^ heads arc repitsented (uhove, p- 375 iy.) On an ajchaic va^ 
ffom Rhodes in the Brirish Mu^m (B. 380}, Medusa is depicltd with 
the body of a woman and the hfiid of a horse- if/ 

Si3fdi€f, S (1B84), pL jOiU*, and p, 339 if. j Ctxta/agut ef -wwf 

MfnuCixxt v^£s iff lAd Bn'lisM s voL a, by 

H. B. Walters, p, 3!?. Figures with assess heads and human (?) 
bodies aro painted on the wall of an ancient house excavated a few years 
ago on the crtadd of Mycenae (sec voL j, p^ T2t), Ass-headed or 
horte-htaded mon&tm occur on the archaic Greek gems known as 
Island or ^lyccnocan gtms; 3 nd it i$ wonh noting that one of ch^ 
gema was found al PhlgaiiL On it wc see two of the horse-headed 
moostets standing on their hiiid4eg3, and between them a moji, '•^ho 
is hnlding eoch of theiti by the lower jaWiK iiee Mllchhoefer, Ehf 
Asijiixrgf dtr A'noi/ in Griixkffdami^ p, 54 jg, ; A- B. Cook, 'Animal 
WoTship in the Mycenaean Age,* /eurmi Nsiiink EiuiE£S^ 14 
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(iS'94), pp^ Sr I j 3 Wc muy pcrhjips inf^r that hybrid forms 

of ihk sQtt u'cre commouer in th^ ^rly tium In rh& fuJIy-dcvcIopcd art 
of Greece- We hav'eseen from Faussmias (viiL 41. 6) Llmi not fir from 
Phigalia them was ati imofe of EuTynomc with the body of a woman 
ami the tail of a Eth 1 it was probably vtry ancient 

42 , 4. a dnlpMn-a doirs. As the dolphin was an attrihute 

of PoBeldon and the dove of Aphrocllte^ the twxi together La the hands of 
Demeter may have been miended to symbolise Fo^idon^s love for the 
goddess. This is the evplmiaticin of W, MatmhaFdt 
fL 250 and I can no better. 

42 . 5- how it nanght See viiL S. 

42 . 6v the nook of the itmnel The Greek is tc ^v^i!pv. 

The word, cnrjpayyc^ is dedned by l^otius in h[$ Xjei^icoii to mean ^^ long 
fissun^ tmder ground^ as it were veins of the earth, along which 
the water runs in seardi of a vent ° (a! 

diorfr T^l^^ O^OttiL Tjj^ es iSnorpi^ov (rfTit 

Eu^o^vy The word^ therefore, describes eiacdy the j/ifmtfm 
Ftimigiai or GuUy of the \^iirgln, throngh which the Neda mslitis below 
the c+ive of Dcmcter- See note on g i. 

42 . ?. a hronae Apollo at rergamna hr this Onatasw A pedestal 
which probably supported the staine here mentioned by Pausanias lias 
been fotind at Feigarmis. It bears ihe inscription 

n#. **(Onala$,) an Aeginetan, son of Smicon^ (made this statue).'^ See 
Frankelf T/an No. 48* Smicon is an archaic 

form of Mi con, the name of the sculptoPs &Lher as given by Pausanlas 
(v. 25. loy The statne ef Apollo h^' Onatas had no doobt been 
uansferred to Fergaimis from its odgiiml place; for Pergarmis was not 
founded till long after the tone of Onata^ In the Greelt Antlialogy 
(An/A<hL /"rt/rf/. ix. 2 j8) there is an epigram by Antipatcr In praise of a 
hroiue statue of Apollo by Onata% which may have been the one here 
mentioned by Faiisanias. The East versn of the epigmm implies that 
Onatas either made the statue by the help nf Ulthyia or made an image 
of llichyia beside it If the latter is the mcanhiE^ we have perhaps a 
copy of Onatas^s group on a medjLUian of Marcus Aurelius, which 
represents Apollo with a female figure beside him; Apollo k naked and 
boEdfl ip his right hand a small four-footed crtatorct in his left hnnd 
the bow. See Bmnn, Gfick. d. grUcE. Kiiftstitry 1. pi gj sq. Onatas 
appears to have been one of the chief masters of the Aegineton school 
of sculpture j hence it has been canjecttirtd that the smJpJtuTus which 
ademed the temple at Aegina must be, partly al Iryistt by his hand- Cp. 
A Sh Murrayt Hist, nf Gtt^L Sotlpiurt^^ 1. p. 165 jqq. * Ovtrbeck^ 
d. FiasM* i. p. 14S ryy. ; CoUignon, liisimr^ Ar 

S^u/piur£ i. pp. 2&7-2S6. See also the next note, and note 

on T, 25. lo. As to the Aeginctan school of sculpture^ see note on v. 
iS^ 11. 

42 - 3 . mens died before he dedicated etc. Hicio died in 467 
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[OL 78. 2) and In the next ^ear Timijybiiliis, his bmther and 
successor □□ the throne, was expelled S^Taense (DtiMinnjs, xL 66 
s^qr). Heiicc it wuuld seem that the stutncs raecat^ "by Onatas for 
DinDmefies sou of Hiem must have been Sntshed in 467 or 466 ii.C« 
TMs fbcES the date of the s[ailptnr Onitas and agrees with other 
evidence. See note an v, 25, is. Aa to the votive gjfcrings nfHiero 
at OJympia, see vL 12. 1. 

42 . 9. Onata^ ion qf Miooii^ wrought mo etc. An insciiption 
almost Idcntkal with this was curved by Micon on the base of another 
of his lAurks. See v. 25. 

42 , ID. tho Athunwi Hogiaa^ This sculptor was one of Phidiases 
masters {Dio Chrysostom, Or. Iv. vq \, 2. p. 169 cd. Dlndorl)^ He 
must therefore have fimiiiihed in the early part of the fifth ceutuiy B.C. 
Ajident WTiters souietiiiies call him Hcgesias (Lucian^ 

9 j Qmintftiant /nr/. Or^ k- 1 3 ^ 7). See Overbede, OescA. A, 

f. pi 154 s^f- t Uninn, d jp^t'A-JL 1. p. tot 

J7.; A. S. Mtrmy, /fisA 0/ Grr^k Sof/pfffrrj^ J. p, 23 ^ - : Collignonp 

Ae /a Sfm/fiitirt I. p. 39 J Air^ment of an Izisrnbrd 

pedestal which supported a statue by this sculptor was foLind on the 
A-cxopoliji at Athens in 1 Hfig- It is of Peri tdic toaTble and is scorched 
with fire, from which we may perhaps infer that the statue perished. In 
the Persian sock. The luscriptian states that the statue was made by 
Egiai (nvfj. See AfXriai' tl^^oiCkXDyixav, 1889^ p, jy rgf, 5 CT. /+ At- Iv, 
p. 303, No. 373^. Prof Furtwangter identifies as w^orks of He^ias 
the Apollo of Mantua and a fine btome head of a young man which nns 
found on the Aompolis at Athens (iUr pL i 

Collignorip /Ej/, ds la Smlphin 1. p. 322 fig. bee 

A* Furtwangler, d. ^eck. PAw/Zt, p. yS An in- 

smption fbtmd at Olympia shuw^ that there was m Athenian sculptor 
Hegias in the imperial age i he and another AthenLan sculptor made 
a statue of the emperor CInadius which seems to have been set up in 
the Metrpunn See Zbk /nxkr(ft^a Oljf/npi^a^ 643 j Luewy, 
/rixAriJ^^n ^ffrie^Auckrn Awffirf/Sfr, No. 3 jt. 

42 . 10. Agflladas. Sec note on iv, 53^ 2* 

43 . 2. iEvander. The legend of the settlement of an Arcadian 

cotany on the site of Rome would seem to be based ont first, the 
resemblance of the names Palatium (tbe Palatine) and Fallantium, 
and, second, the supposed resemblance of the Luper^ia to the Lycaean 
games. The name of EvandePs mother is variously gi ven as NiE-ostrata, 
Themii, and Carmenta or Connentis. For the legend see Virgil^ Ae/e. 
wiL 51 with the commentary of ServinsLi%y, L 5 j Varto, 

IJitjpta V. S3 j Pliny, AW/_ AE/. iv. 2d ; Ovid, Fasfi\ i. 469 ; 

Sollnusp L ^ 1, 10, 14^ yii tr i Justin, xlilL Strabo, v, p, 130 ; 
Dionysius Haficaruaseiists, Aftl/giaf. AW. L 31 3 Plntarcfa, Qu^f. 
Ritfft. S&. In his life of Romulus (c. 2iJ, Plutarch speaks of Car- 
menta ar Nicostrata a^ the wile, not the mother, of Evander. Cp. 
J* R. Seelcy^s * Historical examinatlan^^ p, 29 jg., prefixed to his 
edition of Livy, bks, L-it. 

43 , 3. whin the Moon up ajmfl agalDst Bomn etc. Qapi- 
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loliiiu5 say5 bricky that AntoninD^ ^^compdlsd the Moors to sue for 
pcAt^e” {AMteffitftiti V, 4)* 

43^ 4- the Hi j^ATi t fanH in Eritain etc. The BngaiilkaiiR occupied 
what arc now the counties of Yoth and DnrhaoL Genania is unknowrif 
but It Las been conjceHLied to be VmoniA {Vinorb-ia)p now Binthcstrrt 
Dear Bishop AocklnDd in the coimty of DurhniQ, where there aire reoitiJns 
of Komim walls and other antiquities- The staterneuE of Pausanias 
might lead us to suppose that some of the BrlgaiLtlEms vem settled m 
ColedDnla, whence they made an snenrsion into the snrth of Engbmd. 
Blit Mainiiisen thinks this supposition unnecessary; the BngaDtians 
In the north of England may have made raids on the peaceful tribes 
under Rnman protcctian and have been ponishKi with the loss of part 
of their terfilory. See Moirunsen, tya note 

I ; Smithes I>UL ^ ojrd Geo^r.^ articles ^ Brigantes * anij 

* Vino via' Of tike operatkoos in Britain in the reign of Anlnninus Pius 
it is said by Capitolmus that the emperor ** conquered the Britons by his 
lieutenant Lollins Uiijictts, and after driiing out the barbarians bud! a 
wall of tarf [Attfaftiavs /Yjuj, v. 4), The wall of Antoninus is the one 
between the Forth and Clyde, of which the mins me popularly known 
aa < Cmham'a Dyke' It w^as built in the year 142 A.D. Sec ELion^ 
Ori^iffs ^ Eft^/isk p, 33B fiy*; Schiller, GeiMirife der 

r^miitA^n |, p, 6^^ , 

43v 4- The Lydan and CarLan citiesp also Qas and Ehckdes etc. 
Capitolinos meotions that in the reigu of Autonleus Pins the towns in 
Rhocks and Asia were laid low by an earthquake^ and thmf ihc ctnptmr 
** marvellouEly restored them all “ ix. I), The fearful 

havor wrought by this earthquake on the city of Rhodes Is described by 
the rhetorician Arisiides ■ if wc can mist his account, the city w^as ahnisst 
destroyed- See Aristides^ On adiE p- 541 ol Jehb (vnL t. p. Eoo 
ed Dindorf). The earthquake seems to have happened between i 53 
and IS9 ATS. See MasoUp *De Ari^tldis vita collectanea hisLorica,^ in 
Arif/^^n Dindtir^ 3. p. alvL 5 Hm^bcrg, &ifJL 
ttni^rr der der 2. pp. 92, 5*4 ry,; Cecil Torr, 

in P* 55+ Rhodes must have been rebuilt very 

quiddy; far some years a/letwardi ArisHdcR speaks of Rhodes as the 
most beautiful of Ciroek dries {p. 568 ed, Jebb; voL f. p, S19 eth 
Dlndorf]. PausaDias hjmself spe^s of the walls of Rhodes a^ amongst 
the finest he had ever seen (iv. 31^ $% probably referring to the new 
Stratnnlcea In Caria was one of the dues which sudered from iLt 
earthquake, for we leam from an inscriprion tJiat It received 250,000 
sesterces fiom the emperor (C. /. G. No. 272 t)H It is dembtful whether 
the cajthqoake here mentioned Fansanlas is the one of which he had 
spoken before (iL 7, ij. 

43. S. all proTiuciala who were Boman cltlMiifl etc. If a Greek 
□btained the Roman dtizenship for himself but not for his children, the 
latter bcowne Is^lly nliens to him, and he could not 

bequeath his properly by will to them. 1 at his deatli, Lis property^ 
unless he had bequeathed it to a Roman dtiKtn, escheated to the 
Imperial treasniy. Foraaerly it would seem to Lave been customary in 
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suth cases for the Roman ciiiiui to leave his property in tnasc for Ms 
tJiildrea \ but m Haj^rian's time ihs senate decreed that the pmptrty 
demised in tnisl /or the benefit of aliens should be eonJlicaled to the 
Lrea5iJjy+ Hence the decree of AntonijiiiJi Hns which PaosonJas meDtions 
Telieved Gteeks who had the Roman citLcenEMp from a very scdoiis 
incoovenience. See Gains, ii, § ^85 ; Heztzber^p J}i£ G^tcMcAi^ 
tfjr/rr dgr TftrrscAafi Aar Eamar^ pp, 51, 36 [ 

43. 6 . AntoniDQjti tha fla mnii who icihotsd ptuudhsoiit on th& 

f^Arm.-ina ^tc. htarctu Antoitirms waged w'ax for many years with, the 
Marcomaoiil, Quad!, and other German tribes^ also with the Sarmatians- 
The war seems to have broken out in 166 a-D. and in have lasted^ with 
the inierruption of a peace or tniiCej liH the accession of Commodns in 
iSo A.D. Marcus Antoninus and hia son Cottunodus celebmLcd a 
triumph, 23 rd December j 76 It has been suggested that Pausanias 
here refers to that triumph, and that accordingly the present py^ssage 
must have been written after that dale. Btm to this vkw it has beCT 
objijctcd that, if this had been Pi^usanias^s meanmg, he would Itave 
chosen ll stronger and more defliute expression than the vague phrase 
“indicted punishment” Sec W; Gnriitt, 

l/aSior /IdtoTiiJTJkr, p. ; M. Benefeerj in 36 

( 1690 ), p. 375 Hcberdey, in AraAno^^^^. .W/- 

/Aaiiatfi^rr 0asfam£aA-£/ttj^w7f^ 13(1 S 90 ), pi 191 . As 10 the German 
and Sarmutian w^rs see Capitolinus, Afarr. it 17 ^ 30 , etc -1 

Deo CassiuSf hod j EutfOrpiu^, viiL 13 j Smith''s Ihcf, and Etrm* 

article ^ JViarcomanni ^ ; Schillerp GesM^A/a Aar mmiscAati 
jLiiisanai/^ 1. pc 643 The triumph of 176 A.D. is mentioned by 

LampridiiUs (Cjcfmmt^AujF^ 3), 

44 . I- the road Megalopolis to IWantinm a 4 id Togm 

The route from the plain of Megalopolis to the plain of Tegea traverses 
the smaller plain of Asea^ wh^cb is divided from the twn others by chains 
of barren hills. The modern -caxTiagc-foad mns east from Megalopolis 

acruss the pliin, which is here Sat and ddd, then ascends the 
low^ barren, treeless, and unsightly hills m a serins of ligzAgs to the top 
of n pass which is abont iioo feet ^ovc the plain of Megalopolis. 
Thence it descends into the plain of Asea, a bare and dreary expanse 
surrounded by ctjually bare and dreary mountains. The htlk which the 
road crusses between the Megalopolitaji and the jVsean plain are a 
northern pmlongation of .Ml. Tsi^innij the highest summit of wWch 
(4100 feet) rises tnine distance to the south of the pasi The rcmlc 
taken by the caTTiage-road Is the most direct, but there are two other 
reutes, one to ihe north and another to ihe souths by wMch wc may 
proceed from Megalopolis tq the plain of AseOr and it is imt ai first 
sight clear which of the three routes Pmjsanlas followed, (1) The most 
nanherly route goes by the village of St\ilasi. Though not quite so direct 
as the route foUowed by the carriage-rood, it is ualurally easier than it, 
and hence was used in preference by the inhabitants of uoiil 

the carriage-read was made. (3) The most southerly route is at the 
same time the most dnniilous. The pass, wMch rises to a heigbt of 
1000 feet above the Megalopoliton and 300 feet above the Asean plain, 
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Starts froTTi 2 point link scFcttb of the vitla^ af and 

descencLs into the Asean piniii ntar tht village of This was 

the Torkisb mate fn^vm and Mes^enla gencrallyg to TriJm/iYia 

In the plain of Tegeat but it has been almost wholly ^uper^eded by die 
i::arriage-itjad mentioned abave^ A stream, which sometimes swells to 
a torrents flows this way from die Asean to the Megalopolitan plain at 
the bottom of a deep and rocky goTge ^ the Turkish road keeps several 
hundreds of Ifcct above iL 'tlus route^ ihottgh longer than the other 
two, has the ad^'aniagc of being rather lower than they and easy of 
asceoL Furthers, since it Is the ob^nous pass for tnai-ellers firom 
Messeoia,. and w'as no doubt so used in ancient as well as in Turkish 
times, there must have been a reguiar track across it long before 
MegaJopaLi$ 1*145 built. 

Which, then, of these three rDutesi was the one followed by the 
ancient road which Pausantas describes ? To answer this qneaticin wc 
must obsers'c that Orcsthasiom or Orestcum (viii. 3. i) was near both 
the ancienC road in questlai] and the military road from Sparta to Ttgea 
and beyond (Hcrodotua, tsL 11 ; Plutarch, 10 j Thucydldti, 

V. 64)+ As the military road from Spirta must have entered the Asean 
plain from the south, [t. becomes probable that Oresthasium was in the 
southern part of that plain^ and hence that the andciit road from 
Megalopolis to A^ea^ Pallimtium, and Tegca followed the mofst 
southerly of the three passes described above- 

S« W. Lonng, mjaurmt/ ^MtJUiiir Siudftii. t^ pfiL 26-31. 

44 p I. the eubtLtb of XAdocea. This perhaps CM:ctjpicd the site of 
the modem village which lies immediatdy to the south-east of 
the site of Megalopolis. A battle was fought here between the Mantl- 
neans and Tegeans in the winter of 423-433 h.C. (Thucj^dides, iv. 134), 
and here the Achacans were defeated by Cleomenea king of Sparta in 
226 H.c. {Polyhjos, ii, 51 and 55). 

44 . 1+ a city called Haemoaiae. A mile and a half to the south¬ 
east of Sifianeu fthe modern representative of Megolopollf) lies the 
village of on the direct line between Megalopolis and the 

pass by which the ancient road appears to have omsed over to the 
plain of Just before entering the village^ as you come from 

Megalopolis, you pass on the left nf tho road a chapel of Hag^ Marina. 
A number of ancEeni blocks of limeslune ha^ie been built into the chapel, 
and oihers lie scattered about, all of them being apparently fragments 
of a Doric shrine. And rather more than half a mile beyond the vdlage, 
On the left of the path, rises a little hill surmounted by v^tigea of rough 
walls, whidi probably formed pari of an ancient fort. Potsherds are 
strewn over the top and sides of the hilL Probably these are remains 
of Haemoniae. See W. Loring, in Jfpum^ ef SfUiEgs, t k 

P Jl. 

44 . 3. some notablo miiniiis of ths city of OrathaMtuiL This 
place wa$ known also as Orestcam (Pans. viii. 3. 2 j PlLitarirh^ Arjsfidfj^ 
JO) or Oresiheuni (HcrodotuiH k. 11 ; ThucydidK^ v. 64). The name 
Otestcum supposed to be derived from Orestes (Paus. /.r.; Euri* 
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pides, 1273-75). ^lave seeo (p. 412) tliat th« place lay od 

the military rOad from Spoita to Tcuest, probably In the aotithem port 
of the Asean plaJitL Some ajicEent remaijis are perhaps tho^ 

of Oroathaaimn have been di^ovcrcd by ^Mr. W, Loring: on a Jow hill 
at the santh'-HTstFrii edge of the plain, between the villages of Piifiart 
and Aliirmarfa, j tnilca soudi-west of the mins of A^a. The htll, 
which lie^ just to the iright of the path frojn to ls one 

of the Last OtttlyiTiE; 5^pors nf Ml Tsim^orff/a. On iis southern slope is a 
chapel of the Holy Trinity and on its northem slope a 

chapeJ* now in ruins, of SL John fJitriJWiti^r). Hu lit into the 

former are several hewn blocks of Umestonej of ancient Greek masonry; 
and built into the rude walls of the latter hlr. Loring found several 
pieces of w'orked marble^ indluding a small fragment of a Doric column 
and a complete metope and Lriglyph from a Doric frieie. Besides 
these rEunams of a temple there aie ahimiinnt traces of human habitH- 
tioni Consisting of rude waEli, more or less buried^ and coarse pottery; 
but that these am andent cannot be confidently affirmed- At nil events 
them ¥fas an ancient temple here, and probahly an ancient town or 
village also. As the place la just where we should expect tn find 
OresthasEurm namely ou the south-western border of the Asean plain, 
and a little to the right of the ancient pas3 over the hills Ikom 
Megalopdlis, the ruins are probably those of Oresthndqmb The 
fragments of a tetuplt discovered by Mr* Luring may be those of the 
Sanctuary of Artemis menlEOned by Pim&anias. 

The dty of Orosthasium or Oresteam in the plain of Asca, the site 
of which has thus been identified^ is not to be confused with Orcstiar a 
quarter of Megalopolis (Steplmnus Byiantius, x.v* MeydKy^ The 

name of the quarter was t^en from Orcsthisj the district of which a 
part^ comprising Loodidum, was afterwards occupied by the dty of 
Megalopolis and its suburb Ladocea (Thunydidcsj iv. 134 emnpared 
with ^ [ of the present chapter of Paitsanias). This district was * the 
Orestean plain' whero the matridde Orestes was said to have spent a 
year of exile (EuripEdes^ 1643-47)- It no doubt extended as 

fur as Mnnlaer Acd, and FLogeris Tomb on the way Megalopolis 

to Me^sene (Pflusnnias, viii. 34, t 

See W. Loring;, In Jjimrnal ^ 15 {iSpSK pp. 27-31. Cp* 

Leake, Morea^ i pp, 45, 31S if .; wi, p 247 jy,; Curtiua, /Sr/fi^, l. p, 

3 to : Berrianp ^ p, 3 J 7 , 

44 - Artemifii who hi here stuiLamed PrieBt^sa. A verrive relief 
found at Tyndam in Sidly and dedicated to Artemis as the divinit>' of 
wd^rt (€w/^/ei), represents the goddess in a manner which might 
well characterise her ms Priestess. She is dad in a short tunic which 
leaves her right breast bare, and she stands holding a sacrifidal basket 
over an aJtar, while in her right hand she grasps a lowered torch with 
which to kindle the sacrificial fire, See vJjmuA' 20 

(1E49), Tav, H; 1 - IL Farncll, TAf Culis af Me Sia/fs, i. pp. 

463tS3G 

44 . 2. another place Athisnaema- After oro^^ing the ridge of 
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Ml Tnm^m the rua<J to Palliuitium desceoda «kstw^iti mto the 
iii^hy plain of A^teaf now caUcd tBe plain of FnmJtthT^si. The plain 
is of an irregular outline, sending out bays in all directions nmDug the 
surrounding mountains j Its average breadth may be 3 or 4 milfcL 
The road traverses It m a straight line tliTOugh hdds of maiie and 
com, 'Hie scenery is moaotoiunis t the bdlfi which surround the 
plain art hare, Tocky* and barren ; a solitary khan is passed hete and 
there on the »ay- la winter the whole plain is said to be under water. 
The Turkish road, already described (p. 411 strikes the modem 
carriagioroad at the Ichaja of iArijruTrdh and the chapel of PautleJeemqn 
the All-merdful ^). As this chapel is approddnmtdy io Creek 
Idriongs {a Lutle over n miles) from the ruina of Asea^ it may very 
well mark the sice of AthenaeLJin; perhaps It has succeeded to the 
temple nf Athena mendoned by Pausanias^ Some rmniai walls were 
observed by the French surveyor? in the plain to the west of the 
chapel, below the viJiage of AliJtai but these stem now to have 
disappeared. The pbuce Athenaeum in the plEiin of Asca {FnmJtth 
wyiij La not to be confounded with the place of the same name aenr 
Bekmina which Polybius and Plutarch mention {sec note on lii. at. 
voL 2* 372 jyiy.) 

S» BatLky*^ p. tyj ; | Leaked 247 ry. j fat, j- p, 

S3; Curtins, u ry?.* jtC. ry** 343 3 BuisEoup i. p. r ; 

bacddctt,* jj. 2 t }2 2, Ph 319; rhilippaun, pi, ^ j 

W. Ldring, in jeantu/ a/ Etimiir 15 ^1^5)1, p. 32. 

44 . s- ruliui of Asoa. Following the road eastward across the 
plain of Fr^n^wyn\ we pass on the left {north) a low rocky hill which 
rise* ahmptJy frnip the plain dose to the rxsad and extends in the form 
of a flat^opped ridge for a few hundred yards to the north-east, where it 
^Is awuy again as abruptly to the plain. This is^ilaled little rocky hill, 
distant about three-quartera of a tnik to the east of the than of Franjtst- 
vfy^f, was the acropolis of Asea It is defended on all sides by rocksp 
wbidi in general nm mund the upper slopes of the hill, just under the 
cresL The summii Is flat and may be from 100 to 150 yards in 
breadth. Remains of foitiScalicin-walls are said to encircle the aninmitf 
but thongh I walked all found the flat top Looking for them I lailed to 
fijid them. All I saw wa? a single huge squared ancient block, 
scattered potsherds of the common red kind, and same loose stone 
dykes, probably put up by ahepberds or other rustina. On the other 
hand considerable remains, of an ancient forrihcatioEL-wull do exist below 
ihe summit on the south-western aide of the hill descending in a straight 
line ton^rds the plain. TIjc wall, which is conspicuous frtan the high 
Toad, defends the slope for some 30 ^ards or so. It is 13: feet thick 
suid is Atandipg to a height of 10 feet; the numbcf of courses preserved 
is sic. The material is grey hmestoue- The blocks are large 1 they 
are hewn and arranged in a style intennediate between the quad¬ 
rangular and polygonal, but inclining rather to the quadrangular. 
Until lately there was at least one Dther massive wall nmniiig down 
from the snimnSt of the hill toward? the plain. In igjf I saw no wall 
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but tin; une I hii-c dcsoribcd Pas 5 lb 3 y tht rejn^]n$ of the otJier walk 
mentbited hy prevloui tra’ittllcrs h^vc been removed to help in the 
Cnnstructimi gf the line of railway^ wlech ts now being cartitij tlutNigli , 

the plaici of A 3 «l Mr. Loring^ who seems to hUTc gbserved at least 
two fortificatioii-w^alls desceedmg the slope of the liill+ would explain 
ihcui hy Supposing that there were orieinally two circuit-waJla* an 
inner one round the top and an outer one round the foot of the hill, 
and that two or more cmss-walls, descending the slope of the hill, 
reached frniTi the inner to the outer cirtuit-wall ^*^50 as lo divide the 
inten'Cniiig space into a number of sections, rather like the water-tight ! 

compartments of a ship. The effect of this w-aa that, fo case of a 
breach in the outer wall, the mischief wauld be concEntrated, only one 1 

part of llje drcidt of the inner wall beiog exposed to attack ; while the 
enemy would find hiniitelf cooped m between three walls—one in front 
of him and one on eitber side—all defended by the ganisoiL"* Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Loring there ati; dear indications pf n Blmilar arrangemciil , 

nn the fordhed hvli of S/^ Afu£r^^ in the Thyrean plain (sec voL 3. p- 
307 and the saltic syatem was carri^ out in mediaeval and 

perhaps in ancient, denes in the fomficatioas on Mt CMffUfs, the 
mountain cm the borders of Laconia and Arcadia (see voL j. p. 372 
syj) At the souih foot of the hill, between it and the high-road, 1 
observed a quantity of plain red pottery strewn about Probably the 
Inwer town Stood here, 1 

S« ]>ake, l- p. S3 jy,; a. Gtll, I/iKerurj^ ^ .i/Wd, 

Pm 137? BoblAyy, iS'o-Amrier, P* 173; 1 ^^+ in 

I. p, 223 S C>iniUi^ 1- p. 366; Bgrakoj 2 , p Ja6 jy, j Anna/t dc/f 

33 (iSfil), tHT. d’ afig. F; Baedeker,^ TK 295 ry, J 3. p, 

3rS ; W. Lormg, iu ^^£^i£m£ Siudi^, 15 (1895), p 32. 

44. 3 ^ About f^longa fram Aaaa aro the fiouroes of Uto 
Alphens and Burotoa etc. similarly Strabo saj's (vliL p, 343) thAt 1 

the 50UTCCS of the nAlphetH and Eurotas wtnc near each olhef, ar A^ea 
in the district of Megalopolis, and that both atieama disappear^ under¬ 
ground for many furlongs. The place at w'hich the Eurotas reappeared 
was, according to Straboi in the district of Bclcmina (see ilL ai. 3 j 

note)* Ekewhere (vi* p^ 27S) the some wTiter reports a feblc that if 
garl^ds dedicated to tlie Alphcus and Eurotas respet^lvely w‘ere throwui 
into the united stream at Asea, each garland w‘otEld afterwards reappear 
in the river to which it was dedicated. Polybius without tnendoning the i 

Eurotas, says (xvi, 17) that the Alpheus, not for from its source, di> 
appears underground, and that 10 furlongs fortbcT on it reappears In the 
district of Megalopolis. To these accounts of the origin of die Alpbeus ' 

must be added the opinion of Pausanias (viiL 54. i-jJ that the spring 
of the Alpheiis at Asea had its origin in the w^ater of the river now^ 
called the SitroAin-fHrfiimffs^ which, disappeared down a chasm in the 
Tcgean plajEu But as this la^t optnlon is cerumly ernmeoas (see note 
on viii. J4. i) and appears not to have been shared by the ancients, 
it may be neglected 

The two sets of springs which the ancients roganled aa the sources , 

of the Eurotas and Alpheus can still be easily recognised. If wc i 
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folldir the klgh-road eastwaird hum the mins of A^ca thn^fdgti fields cf 
HtMie ajid wheats we cDime, m a^baiiE ten minute^ cn the poor khan uf 
Franhf^^jrysi Btandicig at the fiiot of the low, flai-topp^ hiJis which 
here boued the plain on the north. Some himdred or so to the 

east of the khaii, beside a rncan houic, a spring rises in a hasin-hke 
hollow on the sooth side of the road; a few feet to the sootli its water 
appears as a liny rill dowing beside a hed^e with a coopk of poplars 
growing on the bank. Another spring rises in front qf the mi^u house 
already meiicioned, and a few yards hinhcr to the east a third small 
spring issues directly from lutder ihe roBti Together thise spriogs are 
known as Frs/f^o-i^sj The spring of the Frank and have given 
their name to the neighbouring khan ^ indeed the whole plain of Asea 
is at present called after them the plain of These are the 

springs whitih Pausanlas and the ancients regarded as thn Bourct of the 
Kurotas. 

Qq the opposite aide of the plain, about a third of a mile to the 
souths another group of springs rises at the foot of a MlL^ just lK!>'oqd 
the embankment of the new railway. These are the springs which the 
ancients Ideniifted as the source of tlie Alphens^ To these springs 
should be added a third group of springs whl^ rise about a nnlc and a 
half from the khan of FmnJtA-vry^'j at the ea^em end of the plain, not 
Jar from the khan of Ta/^a»i\ 

The water horn all these springs uJtiiiiately iinlies and dqw'^ m a 
body sQuihr-wcstward aizrasB the plain towards a gorge in the hills near 
the village ot It Is through this gotgt that the new railway 

makes its way from the plam of Asea (FranJr^-vjysi) to ihc plain of 
Megalopolis, which is al^ut 700 feet lower than the former. In its 
course across the plain the water of the springs receives important con- 
trlbutions hath from a series of snrfkce streams descending from the 
hills in various directions and from a lake or swamp, haunled by wild 
ducks, which generally covers the centre of the plaiti in front of the 
village of Papari. ThuB all the water from the springs of 
makes its way towards the gotge; hut only a smalJ part of the water 
which flowB toward the gorge has its origin at Frunia-vry.^^ Just 
hefoie the entrance to the gorge ihere is a series of chasms 
TJoi^as} in the earth. In marked contrast to the great rocky chasms 
which receive the waters of the neighbouring Tegean plain and of the 
Copalc plain In Boeoda, these chasms at JfarTiidirf^ are merely holes in 
the soft ground down which, when they are open, the water flows m a 
cansiderablc srresuiu Somedmes, however, ^e holes arc partially or 
even perhaps wholly choked. Uhen this happen^ the water, instead 
of cngtilftng ir&elf in the chasms, pursues its coarse overgitnmd ; and, 
being swollen by two more suiface streams which Join it on the right 
hank jnst beyond the chasms, makes its way right through the gorge to 
the Mcgalopolltan pbin, which it reaches a little lo the cast of PAafisih 
ma/i^ At the far end af the gorge, where it opens on the lower plain, 
tliere is a group of springs wMcb rise beside the river among rocks 
shaded by gigantic plaiie-lrees. These springs are unquestjon^ly the 
place called Pegac (*springs') by Pausajiias, where he bdleved that 
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the wiier of the Alphcus, ^Eejr fiowthu aiM^cTBTDund fmm the plain 
of .Asea, reappear^ b the plain of Mej^aJopoliii, Ths belief a.pi>ears 
Ld be well founded, but we must distinguish between ihc springs. The 
springs on the right bank of the mviue ait Clear, cool, and perennial ; 
cv’cn after a thtmdcrsinrm, when ail ordinary streams run thick with 
mud, the w-atcr of lh«e springs is as limpid as E\‘er. Obvionslyr there¬ 
fore, these clear springs can have nathiiig to do with the streain which, 
nfter dmining^ the plain of Asea, dow's into the chasms at .Uttrmaria^ 
Hutj dn the other hand, the springs on the left bank of the ravine, 
which are iniermittcnt and compaiati^'cly turbid, hwv^ all the appear* 
ance of coming from the pltdn of Asea 3 and tf it be (mef as Mn Loring 
waji infarmed, that the time when they cease to run coincides with the 
time when the stream in the plain of Asca is dry, there can he na dembt 
that they do so comt Thus it npprans that tlac water of the springs 
near Asta combined with a great deal of surhuzc water 

from other partu of the plain, docs make its way, ov'crgroiind or under- 
ground, to the place called Pegae by Pausanias and gnes to feed the 
.Alpheus- Bui the principal springs at Pegae, which are clear and 
perennial, have nothing tu do with the springs in:aT Asea. 

So much for the origin of the Alpbeu^ With regard in the Eurotaa, 
the ancients behaved, as we have seen, that after flowing in a single 
stream with the .Alpheus aerpss the plain of Asea^ it disappeared with it 
into the diosms at J/tirmtiriti^ but separating from it somewhere under¬ 
ground reappeared by itself in the district of Belcmina. The point 
where it was supposed to reappear would seem ta Emv'e been the copious 
spring uovT called the A’eflAti/iK'ryjij Ltrgkirtrj^ at the ntn-th-westera foot 
of Mt. CMmiii (sec note on in. 21. 3); far this Is by hr the most 
important spring in ihe dbtrict of Belemlna and is one of the thief 
sources of the Kurotas. Lcokc tbaughc that this spring had the appear¬ 
ance of being an emis^soTy, and he considered it not impossible that the 
stream which enters the thosms at JfdrpUiriii might divide in two 
under the mountaint and that one branch of it might reappear at 
A'ifiJLi/iWiysij £0ji[£Erai to Iottii the Euroios. Tu this view it is objccled 
by Mr. Loring that the whole body of the water which disappears at 
would seem la reappear at Fegae; and that the spring 
called A^afiAtilpt^rfiiJ Zeg^mu ts too clear, tou coolj cind too constant 
La awe Its origin to 50 variable a supply.^' The south^easrem branch 
of the plain of Asea^ near the viHagc of i-unwii, is indceii drained 
directly above ground by the Enrotas ; but the strearn which flows from 
iltss comer of the plain io gwcU the Eurotas has nu connexion cither 
wdth the springs near FnwAti^zfryji or with the chasms down which 
their water disappears at Afarfintria, 

Stf I^nke. r. p. S4 J a. p. 46; M, 3, p, 36 . Qsll. 

p/ iJte pp. ^7 JJ7; Boblay^, p. 173; 

geitrrir^tK jfr d/Wtf .■ AVAe/iVn, tiar Boiy iJe SatntA'inccDt, p, ^ ly, j Cuitloi, 

I. pfe J&5 iy. ; liuujan^ Ggpj,^. a. \ir iSy 3 lined ckcr/pp^ t 

Guuie^-/MftfUy i ]J. 31 Sj E A Maitd, in Fftfuc olr Apirit 

p. 247 Sqti. \ \\\ Laring, m/?ar*fa/ a/ 15 f tB 95 )t PP- J 3 i ^7 7 ^ 

44 + 3. two lianfl madn of stood, 'fhe Alphcus was cahedj proEs- 
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aljly by A jMKtj ■ iht fdrd of the liDd^ (g\fe?'Ti:w« on ficcount of llie 

images of lions i^kidi stood at its source (HesychluSp s,t.% Am^rna^ nopos), 
44. 4. From Asea thm U a way tip Mount Botahh etcL The 
plain of Asca^ which Pausanias has now Lt^versed on his way finm 
Megalopolis to PaUautauiii, is baunded on the cast by a range of di^ary 
little hills whidi divide it the great plain of Tegea. More dismal 
hills it would be hard to imagitm There is hardly a bush to break the 
monotony of thdr shapeless, stony slopes. The ht^ht^i: summit of the 
range, now called Mount AVaYim, ia prubably the Mount Boreus of tlic 
ancients- At present the high-road from ^tegaiopdJis to TVrjfiff/f/ra 
quits the plain of Asea at its ootth-eastern comer and descends Into a 
branch nf the great Tcgean plain jitst to the north of Pailanriumj the 
site of which it passes on the righL But the ancient road must Iiavc 
faUDWTid i pass somewhat farther to the south, for Fausamas gives us to 
understand that after crossing the hills the traveller had to diverge to 
the left (that is, to the north) in order to reach PallantituiL Thu^ the 
andent read crossed Monni AViWUjf t& the south, while the modeim 
road crosses it to the nurtli, of Pallantium. The pass which the nudent 
road foUuw^d ts identified by the temains of an ancient temple wbjLih 
was most prot^hly the soncmary of Saviour Athena mentioned by 
PamantasL The Tuins^ situated at the highest point of the pass where 
it Is hemmed in by rocks on both ndes, consist chiefly of fragments of 
Doric columusv the flutes of which range m width from rather more ih;m 
3 inches to rather l«s than 4 inches. .At the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth Century the remains were more considfrohl^ [n iSofl Leake 
obseired the foundations of the ternple and frogmente of Durio columns. 
When L. Ross visited the site m 1834 the greater part of the temple 
still existed, though in rums. He found that the mlumns had twcnti^ 
flutes and measured about feet at the base, and that the groovei of 
the triglyphs were 3 inches wide. The temple seemed to him to hai't 
been either prostyle or amphiprostyle, that to have had columns 
cither at pne or both of the narrow ends but not on the sidca. He says 
the temple was built of white marble; hut according to Leake the 
material was the nati^'e mde oT the moumtain. Ross revisited 

the place in i £40 he fliund that mo&t of the remains had been carried 
□ff by the inhabitants of the neighbouring tillage of Val/tisi to repatr 
a chtLTciL To such uses are the venerable montmienbi of antiquity tno 
often put by the modem Greek peasantry. 

It IB to be obBcrved that although Pausanlas describes the temple as 
standiug on the Lop of the mountain^ the rormins are situated not on 
the top of the mountain (Mount A>4?rr.wr0 but only on the top of one of 
the passes leading over it. The teal siumnit of the mounmEn, some 
litde way to ihe south of the posSi, bears no traces of a temple. This 
inconsistency with the description of Pausanias might lead us to look 
for the sanctuary of Saviour Athena else whore. In pdot of flict Mr. 
W. Loring dUcmeied the remains of a targe temple within a %-cry few 
feet of the simumt of a conspicuaus hili which risea about a 

miles to the nonh-weat of Asea, beside the dllage of Aorfyj&vr-a. The 
nuns comprise foundations together with fragments of marble columns 
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pf the Doric ^rdcr Tlic flutfts of the CQiuniiis ntn^e in Hidth froEti 
inchM Co 4^ inehes. There are also fra^prienu of tiijfjyphs. CEarnp^ 
both of tlie J_j and of the i—i ihapc^ were used- fram the reomio; 
of the foimdiilioM it woutd leetit that the temple was pejriatyle, j.e. sur- 
Hifiiided by a colonnatle, and that it measumi on the ouuide 95 feet in 
IflOifth by 40 feet in bretidth, the length of the etlia being 74 feet and 
ita hreodtli taj feet, hath measured on the cutatde. But a mined 
ehufich of Hngios Demos occupies the site, and without the removaJ of 
its ninw acciiraie mtaaurements of the teinple cannot be obtained. If 
the temple was the sanctuary uf Sariour Atherw mentioned by Fauaanins, 
it fallows that the mouiLtain on which it stands fMt. St. E/iof) is the 
ancient Mount Borens. This hypothesis is (juite consistent with the 
language of Ptui^ijis \ hut m our author has been describing the route 
from Megalopolfs tn Pallantium and has given no indicodon that he 
diverged tram it to visit Mount Boreas and the sanctuary of Athena, 
It is belter qn the whole to identify that tnannlaiii and sanctuary with 
Mount A'ntVfiH and its ruined temple, which lie directly an the route 
from Megalopolis to Pallanriuin, rather than with Ml St, Efias and its 
temple, which lie quite off the route and about 3 miles distant from it. 


See Loitce, .IfitfTfa, 1 _ . . _ . _ _ _ 

L Rtisi, A'eue*, ft, 63 t id,, (Vaitdit^itgtn m Gritfien/jnd U p. lal 
Ciutl^, fV/ijp. t, np^ 248, 164; Bnisku, Gttp-. 2. pji, 187, 224; Bs^eker,* 
PP- 3791 *9S J s, p. jjg { \V. Loftbe, in t - ' ” ' 

JS U89S). p. 


p. 84 r fifi| j. p, J4 ry. ; Boblaye, ttahinhti, p, 173 [ 




44 , 5. What is called the Dyke etc. The word (x«>ia) here 
translated ‘Dyke’ should rather be uranslated 'Mound.' It applies 
to iioy artificial bank or mound of earth, whatever its shape. The 
Dyke or Mound which Pausanias meiiticios evidently Eay [n the plain at 
the eastern foot of the pass over .Mount Borens (Mt. AVai-orf), Hence 
it has been ctumtionly identiEed with a causeway' which runs across the 
na^ow neck of plain between Mount Arvmirt' and the low bills opposite 
Sinking ihc latter ncir the village of £ir^£i/i\ The cmiseMy cannsts 
of two paralltl tows of great unhewn stones, piled togeiber, with a space 
between them. From whatever period it may date (a paint which we have 
no means nf settling), the caoseu’ay was evidently intended to resist the 
encmachnieiil uf the swamp or take, now called the TaEa, which nearly 
always cover? a couidcrable part, and often the whole, of the plain to 
the south-east of it. This purpose the causeway still serves to a limiled 
ealent. Tltc first to identify it with the Dyke or Mound of Pausanias 
were the French surveyora, and thsir view has since been generally 
accepted. But there are grave objections to It, which have been welt 
iminted out by Mr. W. Loring, The pass over Ml A’ravim' 

(Mount BomisJ which debouchM at the wesiern end of the causeway 
is not the one by which Pausanias crossed the tnountain, but another 
considerably to the south of it and not at aH on the direct route from 
Asea to Pallantium and Tegeo. (: 1 The causeway runs approKiaialcly 
north-east a^ south-west ncross the plain ; hence, though it might very 
well have t^vided the plaiq erf Tegea from that of ralianiiuin, it could 
not have divided [as Pausanias says the Dyke or hlqund did^ the Cerri- 
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tpry df >fc]^^poli^ fram ibt ti!:mtoilc£ at P utlan finm aild Tegea. He&ce 
vft must look f^Esewhere far the Dyke or Mound. Hiat it wrn ai the 
cascem foot of the poM over Mount lipreas (JfrtTVJiri) seeing ccrtfllop 
iinct the mads to Pallanuiuti and Tegea di^ef^cd (itmt cads other m ie^ 
the pEnln of PaUantium lying to the north of it and the pEajn of Tegca 
{the Msiothuric plam) to the sputh. Now m ehceaslcm end of the pass 
% which, as we ha.ve sttn^ Paii&anki^ crmied the tpounuiitij thcie L& a 
little rocky hill just on the v^igK oT the plain. Lt is detached from 
the slope of the mamitoln and alqaosi blocks qp the mouth of the pass. 
The imveUer who lias crossed the pass is tpoimd to skirt the hillock on 
one side nr the other—on the left or north side if he is going to Pdl- 
huitium, on the right dr soutli side if lie is going to Tcgeo. This hillock 
is identified by Mr. Loring with the Dyke or >iicM±nd rnentianed by 
Pansanias. The only objection to the idEntificatioii Ls that the tlreek 
word n'Ofs projwrly apj^ed to art ardfidol than to n natural 

Tiioand. But, Mr. Loring well points out^ Pausanhis hEinscIf secTO^ 
to iutv't felt that the Common name of the rocky' hillock was inappro¬ 
priate ! for whereas in speaking^ as he ofien docs, of an artificial mound 
he regalmiy uses the expression a mound of earth ” (y^t in 

speaking of the Dyke or Mound in question he twice quallfiu it as '•* the 
so^aJled Muiind^* vrii. 44. ^ and 7). At all 

cii'enis, if the Dyke or Mound was not the little rocky hillock it must 
have been an artificial mound erected on or beside 11 

The swiimp or lake of of which mention has been made^ 

receives all the waters of the south part of the plain of Tcgea and dis- 
cbaiges them thtniigh a great chasm at the foot of Mt. 

about a miles to the souih^eaat of Pallantium. llie mouth ol 
the clmitn, which is turned to the norths resembles a lafty arched cave 
in the petpendicular face of the iLmcslnne rock An aitificiaJ dyke has 
been enustructed in l^nt of the cai'era w-rth cm opening throogh it tn 
allow the water ta pass; but a grating is fixed in the opening to arrest 
the trunks of trees which might otherwise be swept down into the cbiism 
and choke the underground passage. A winding canal conducts the 
waters of the >wamp to the mouth of the cavern. After the drought 
and heat of scrnitner the canal, like the swamp itself^ occasionally runs 
dry and its bottom presetits merely a slougb of fetid mud. Fausanias 
imagined that the water wbli=h difiappeara down this cavern in die face 
of Mb AVoi-ur? Tuappenrs at the springs of near Aaea. 

Hut this IB a mistake. See viil. 54. J note. 

See Bohlaycp /ttfAvrkis, p, lyj ; L.. Russ, JfttiMnp p. ; Ciartiu^ W/c/. 

l. 262 jy, ; Brasmip 6'dsj^, i. p. SI7; z. trS ; PMlJppfiua, 

mi, S4, 107 ; E, A* Mand, ^ Le* Katavothres In Fflopoan^H^ 

May |S<J3, n, 3^61^, ; V. Bonrd, In ffuIJ^xa ^ 

16 tifiga), p. 535 j W. Lodag. in /iranvo/ 0 ^ tj 

4 ^. Sh FallaatlimL The ruins of PaUalium were discovered by the 
French surveyors in the early faart of this century^ The acropolis 
DccDpied the summit of a conical green hill of moderat* height, which 
rises ai the south-west side of the great plain of Tegcar close to the 
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jilopcB of iV[L Boroiu (Ml TIj* modem higb-road Imm 

Me^alopalis to Trifieii/sUr ImmedinteLy after ErrussinB: Ml JCrfTvart\ 
ruoa at the TiQrthcm foot of the hilL Ttaces of the fcirtihiiation-ivall 
may be ^een roLmd tbe ^utiumL, and on the highest point of the hill are 
the fouTidationB of n temple^ doubdess the sanctovuy of the Pure Gods 
ineittiioncd by Fansuiia^ A little lower dowo^ do tlte sonjih-^ea^tcm 
slnpev liici-E 15 another rmindadoiL The town was situated in the plaio 
at th-e nnTthem and eastern foot of the hilip and appears to have ocpjpled 
n cdo^iderablc area ; but inDst of the stones have been carried awniy Eo 
build the oeighbcrtiring town of Tnjfoh'/sa, Hovnever some foundattons, 
tiles, potsherds, and heaps of stones may be scent espccaally in the fields 
a little to the north of the hilip where statues and bas-reEiefs arc said lu 
have been found at the begtnning of the century. Near a fountain there 
are the fnundadons of a temple. 

Sec Bofi^aye, p. 1 46;; L. kL>s$ip p. 62 ; Curtmst 

U :26 j j^+ I Bunion^ a. |l oaj ; fS^I«kef|^ Pi 0.^5 l 0. 

p. jrS. 

44 , j. tha Manthuria plaiiL This must ha^'c been the south- 
w'estem portion of the ,gjeat plain of Tc^ea, round about and including 
the Bwrampy lalce of Tiiiei. On the slopes of the hills which here bound 
I he plain on the south are the modem villngcs of fJo/Pww and A’a/for/L 
Near the former ^ilLigc the French sursTyori found a plateau covered 
with ruius, and tu a chapel^ near the: brooh, some fragments of an Ionic 
temple. At present ah the remains of antiquity here consist of a poo- 
fusion of jcattCTcd potshetnd% together with one or two ardiitecturaJ 
fragments lying dose to the chapel of the Panagia. The villagers told 
Bcjblayc that on the sonmiit of a small hill which rises immediately 
beltlnd the plateau there were ancient ruinsu A ruiued chapel of SL 
Ekia^ which stands on the top of the MU, may perhaps ocrapy the site 
□f an andent temple or w-atch-lowcf- At any rate Mr. Lnrtng faund 
there reitiains of iwo foundations^ orientated somewhat differEntly } and 
he thought that one of them, whkh is ^juill wdihout mortac and of 
larger ston^ than the other, might be ancient The remains on the 
hill unci the plateau are probably those of Manthyreo^ one of the original 
townships of Tegea (Paua. viiu 45^ l)i w'hich Stephanus Bytanlius 
describes as a village of Arcadia. 

Sec hobLsye, p, 14^ S Lcirke. Afifnea, 1. p^ 120 tg- t id-, 3 . p. 47; 

L. Ro^, i?rim7p p. 6f rg. ; Conte and Michaclis, In 

(l!F&zh pn 33 ; 2^ p, JtS ; VV^ Luring^ in Jimrimi ef IftJ/tinf 

Siifdifft r5{ifl95), p. 55. 

44 . 7* Mount Credua. This oiuBt be the littltg isolated rocky hill of 
which rises from the plain ubcut 3 miles to the west of PtaU 
(Tegea). Here there are foundations and remains of ancient walE^ built 
of gfeat pulygonal blocks. On his way from Pallanriirm to Tegea 
Fausonias would pEtss this hill on the right (snuth}ir aj he says- 

I* p. «; Cardus, 1+ pp, afia, 273 jy* ^ hiirHianj 

2. pt 22 ^-; Baeileker,* dl 295 ; 2 . p. JlS; tV. LoriEig, in 

jAnmal y HAUnu Etstdiiif [5 {1395i}4 p> 3$- 
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« ^'* ^ spring 

^kr fc ’ “inwtes wmi of Piali (Tclm) 

^ MS, L^ Ross, Aftf^jji It 55 - CurTtiia, Pti^. j. ^ ,6^ * Biusini. 

-?! ^rntbem portitw of 

i."*’*™ ^ Arcadip, of whicli the district of Mojiliiiei 
^copied the northem part. The plain of T^^s is wider than that of 

S "iSr™ k 'r* divenHfied by mido£ 

turns, Md the hdls which surrunjid it an lower. The soil which in 

p^ei IS stony ^d light, in others a rich black loam, is weJ! culrirateil 
pr^ucng ^cetlen, wheat and barley, also vm« and mulbcrrj-S 
The geprml slope of the plain, though «^ely pcr^eptibie. b to^ 
Jc south, where the ^contitlajed .voters form the swampy h^e of 7h^ 
wh!fh northern end of the plaJo, sepai^Jing the waters 

™A?a!7 the^tc™ which Sw 

Tlir 1 “ “"T"'* ‘"T on the wav to 

eighteen villages. It j, about 
s'™ 7'’ ^ t^intate is intensely hot h, 

The city t^Tegea stood somewhat nearer to the eastern than to the 

\TX™f*fK' 7'*'' nanaiiii of it are to be seen 

AiEiny of tilt qnctent found-itlAna art rrohablv burfivl rrnj-?*- j " 

n S * •'- Ct cnXnSd"off ZZl 

fl^uTisbing^wn of 

Morea. ^ within the ancient city STot b^en 

determined, but it nppeara to Ikave been t^rv Mnd/l-r^hL . 

m the vilhtge of P.W,' («e noi^ on «ii J ^ 

h ‘li*«*vered by members of the 

French Sch^l One piece was foimd nnder a mad abonXoT^.T 
the north of F^iaeo-Epitkopi at the foot of the hihoct of Tfrivfto 
h cons,Sts nf a tower measuring 4-S metms donTTe ZJf T 
jeering 4 oiettes Ih,™ the walL The ^ 7 ^ "f m *"<' P"^ 

•'S't?',' ~ 

the east of/’«A*r^A>rr^«? SI P ^ **“ 

-tw. J 1 ^ passes to the west of ttc v Ikk'^ of 
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obt^ncd ts an ovaJ^ itj£ ]<iDg lyin^ north and £CMtli and tac^ydng 
abom loop metres {a little less tJian 3100 juids), its short axis 
jiig about 1500 metres (16*^0 yards), and its cJrctimfcrencc about 5500 
metres (j| miles). 

See DodwcJl^ T&ur, ^ p* i Gidl, iJivrawy ^ tkt p* 14a - 

Leftkc, JAmcHf 1- p. 3 fi I Boblftye, pL 145 j L. TLo^, 

pr 66 j:^. j WcLdLcr, t* jp. zoi ; Cumns, /V/q?. i. p. 153 j 

W. G. p, 14/ ; Vwchefp nj^jwwri¥#terrtp p 353 j Bufajjn, 

2. p. JiS j^.; Bluhickir/ p 177 jyy, j 1. p ajS ? 

A anrA. /jtrA jh AfA^a^ I4 (l^l, p jaj ly. ; V. Bcinrd, * TegAs ct Ea 
Ti^efttide/ ^h/At/iii dt Carrei]^ 16 p. 519 fyp I liSud the 

iiteof TeiwEi, 24iii April i8^ and iig^in rrtti; October 1895. Fet inscriptioiis 
foucvrl at Tegeo, sec 7 pp- 5^5 . 59 ^»t Cfluer, 

PilrauS /fKcr. Gnuf.* No* 4541 DiLtenberger^ /narr, ti™r. No. 317 j 

Colitte, GrufA. Dmiiki- Iaj^Ar 0 ^ U NiW* Z217 -Z249; Bul/iim t& 

9 {1SS5J, pp 510-50 : ^ 4 , 13 (1SS9K 2£i-^3j 
itStr ^ Virkam^/. ni. Ges^fL </. fFtjrjF^Ar^ ra PhlEolo^. hutor. 

Claw, 4? ([S99I, pp ?I-9^; and ou axLtiqiudei (including inKripTbcu) laand oo 
the ilte, tee CobiEe and ^fidW-bsp m AnfraG J^iJT 33 ftSCi}# pp 30-31;: 

Btifltii/t lU y PF- 477-41561 ^^ll^rl1^er, Id Jfii- 

c 4 /tui^ m AtArmu 4 (1875?, pp. 131-144. 16^-174, As to tbe exrara- 
tioDs QEi ihe rite 04 ^ the temple of Athena Alca,. sec note on viiL 45. 4, On the 
histoiy of Teffttp •« G. L Schwedler, *Dc rebas Tc^/csliwt'iMpi^gKr BiuAiaf i§ir 
flaidurAem 9 (iS 37 ), pp. 263-336. 

46 . I* the peopJe dwelt in townships. Stmbo also mentiims 
(viii. p. 337) that the Tegeans OTiginaliy dwelt in nine seimotc town* 
jihips. As to the slluatlani of these variorus townships, so far a^ they 
can be a^ertained,^ see V. Berard, in Bufif/ia t£^ 1 6 

(1893), pp. 536-540 ; and the followicg notes. 

45 ^ 1. Gareatae. This must ha^'e been the valley of the Ganite$ 
or Gaieates river* See viii. 54. 4 note. 

46 + t. Pliy|jicenne& This must have been about Phytac-e^ See 
viiL 54. f note- 

16 , r. CaTyntAeL This was probably the district of Carya*, which 
may have belonged to Arcadia before it was con^juered by Sparta. S« 
lif. to. 7 note. 

46 . 1. 0 or 7 tl]iezi&& 9 . In this district was a temple of Demeter. 
See viiL 54. 5 note. 

46 . [. Oeaiae, This was probably the district in the north of 
Laconia of which the chief place was Oeum. Before the Spartan 
con^^nest the distiict perhaps belonged to Arcadia. In 369 DrCL,^ whctt 
Laconia was threatened with a Theban mvasidn, Oeum was occupied 
by a Lacedaemonian garrison under an o6icer named ]scholaiLS+ 
tbe Theban army entered Laconia by Citryae, tbetr Arcadian allies 
attacked Ocum, captured it, and put Ischolaus and most of his men to 
the sword. See XeiLopbon+ vi. 5. 34 iqq, \ cp Diodonis, kv. 

64, Stephanus ByranHm 02 b?) caUs the place Oeus and says It 
belonged to Tegea. Xenophon says (/,r.) that Oeum belonged to the 
district of Sdiitis and was situated on one of the easiest approaches to 
Sparta. Hence L, Ross supposed that it must have been on the direct 
Toad to Spuria^ on tlie watershed between ATTzadia and Laconia. The 
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place lA now caHed k xs a rnirrow and nijjged dc^iCe l>eimeexi 

ston)' hei^htSj an hour to the south uf, and uphil] ftonip thfi now 
disn^ed khan of A'rjaz^fyst in the bed of the Sanmfii^Pifiamitr. 
Tlie modern camage^mad from TeyWiVja to Spartn runs Through the 
defile. In this pass^ just at the paint where the long nini^e of Taygetus 
burets into view, Wekker notic^ a sttiah field covered with tiles ond 
patsberds- This he cpojccttrred to be the site of Oettm. 

An objection to this v^ew ts, bowet-erp suggested by the statement of 
Xenophon vi. 5. 37) that after capturing Ocum the Ajcadians 

marched to Carj-ae to join the Thebani. For the pass of the JC/ucirra 
lies to the south of Carj-ae * henCe if Oeoin bad been in the passp the 
Arcadians, ofter capturing it, must hsLv^ reEreiitcd northwards, whereas 
the iiaitHiivc of Xenophon seems to imply that the marcb from Oernn 
to Carj-an was a foewartt moi-emcnET which w^as immediately follou'Cd 
up by the adinnce of the umted Theban and ATcadian army first nn 
Setlastap which they burned and destroyed, and ncit upon SpartA. Mr. 
Lormg is, therefare, prnbably right in looking for Oenm to the north 
af the AYwfifAr, At a village situalcd arripjiog 

luxuriant orchards close to the modem carriage ■ road and about ^ 
miles north of the AVwfwrffl, he found remains of antiquity which with 
great probability he has identified as those nf Oenm. They are 
squared on the crown of a hill tibout three minutes to the north of 
the village and campnse (t) remains of a wail of hewn mascuir^', 
slightly polygonal m fltjle, which belonged to a Large building portly 
cut oat of the rock ; (2) other cuttings in the rock ■ and (j) a profusion 
of potteryv some of it with black gl^e. The site of the nuns answers 
pcrftctly to Xenophoti^ij description, 'fhat the place 15 on one of the 
easiest approaches to Sparta appears from the f^ct ihiit the modem 
high-road from Trififf/i/m to Sparta mns close beside IL Moreover, 
it is about 4 miles to the norlh-weat of CaryTte, which was itself on the 
military road to Sparta. Hence it was aatural that after their success 
at Oeum the Arcadians should ndv'ance on Carviie to join ihclr allies, 
Wi'ith the IfileBiioo uf thence couiinutng the united ad^-ance upon Sparta 
itself The Ar rad l ans may have reached Qcum from the north either 
by a route coinciding doa^y with tlie modem carriagc-Ttiad, nr* as Mr. 
Loring thinks more probable, frum the plarn of Asea by an easy route 
which starts frum a vilhige in a little recess of that plain, at its 

sotuh^slem end. 

J>« L Ro», Jnsru, p tyS s^. | Wdeker^ (. p, uq3; Curdus, 

y. pp 3^ yaz; Butiinfl, a, p|x iiS, 2161 W* Loring, in /trttmai 
^ S/mftei, 15 60-631 Philippsoa, p. [64, 

iS. K Manthyrenaea. This township doubEless included the Man- 
thuric pla'm and the village of MantbjTEL See viii 44. 7 note, 

45, 2- tbe battle-at Dipaea. See iii it. 7 ; niJ, 8. 6 ? and 

note on vilL jo, i. 

45, 1 . Ancaeiu - awaited the attack of the fuiy itutiian 

boar. Cp. ^ 7 f vui. 4. 10 j Apollodortis, i, 8, 2, 

45. j. Bchmufl-en^Ed in ainglo combat with Hylln^ 

Cp. i, 41. 2 r i 44, to i vile 5J, JO, 
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45, 3 . the TegeauB -defeated them etc. Sm note on nTi 

48. 4, 

45, 4- In the second year of the ninety-sixth Olympiad etc. Lr. 
in jg j B.C. Thai Diophantes m'ns imJian at Athens in ihis yc3ij is 
reccirded also by Dindoi-n^ 82). As to Enpoletnu^, die Olympic 
detor, sec d, 3, 7, Diodoms 01II5 him Eupolis (xiv. 54), but the fonn 
Hupolemiis U stippartcd by EnsebiLia (Cjftrpjj^4 voL i. p. 503^ cd~ 
.Schil5ne). 

45 . 5h The present temple etc. Archaeologists had lon^ been of 
opjoLon that the ^^eat temple of Athem ATea at Tegea mnsE hais’e stood 
on or near the site of the chunih of Sl Nicholas {MigiflT in 

the vilingc of PjW/ To this condussion they were led chletiy by the 
fragincnta of laxyc Doric columns of white tnjifhEc which had beta found 
here. TTie question was settled in 1879 by the excavaibns conducted 
hen? by Prof, Milchhtifer^ of ihe Cerman AruhaeologicaJ Institute, n^ho 
dlscoTi'cred the fotmdations of the temple imincdiatcly to the west of 
the churchy under a mass of hooEcs^ courtyards, and gnoden^plois. The 
thonrh stands at the northern esttemliy nf the vfElage, which lies about 
4^ miles south-east of From Prof aiikhhafcrs eacava* 

tions and the sutraequent exaininatirin of the site by Dr. Dorpfetd it 
appears thaT the ^undation of the temple was 49<.9 metres Tong {about 
161 fL 8 in,) by 2j_3 mctrtjs bread (about 69 fL 10 in.) Tl-sctt were 
three main steps and one nnder step tr(?iTnjpfa) of white 

marble; arid a rninp or incimed plain (of which the foundations were 
discovered) led up to the eastern end of the lemplc, jnsl as ai the 
temple of Zeus in OIjimpiiL On the bigh^t step, rnuud about the 
temple, stood thiity-sk Doric colmnns of while mnrblc, stk at each end, 
and fciunecn ai each side (the corner columns being coimted twice ansr)* 
The measurements of the columns cannot be exactly deterniined^ but they 
sceiTi la hai'* been about 8 metres (26 ft 3 in,) high. The largest dram 
of a column seen by Dr. Ddrpfeld measured 1*5 metres (about 4 ft 11 in.) 
Hence the lower diameier of the coTuthtis must have been at least this. 
The upper diameterp determined by a capital^ was about 1-25 metres 
(uboul 4 ft. 1 in.) The temple was roofed with marble liles of the usual 
two patients, namely flai quadrengnlar tiles and nxif-Ehaped covermg 
riles placed over the joinings of the fonner. Both the design and the 
workmanshTp of the fragments of the temple which have been found are 
admirable^ and justify the preise which Pansaiiias here and elsewhere 
(viii, 41, 8) bestows on h as the finest temple in Feloponncsc in respect 
of artistic alyle. But Fausantas is wrong in saying that it w-as the 
largest temple Id Pelopannesc; for the temple of Zeus at Oljinpia was 
nearly twice as iaige. But with this eaccpiiuo ibc temple at Tegea 
ta the Jatgest Peloponnesian temple known to us. 

The white (or whitisb-yelldw) marble of which the temple w-aa built 
cornea bom the neighbouring quarries of to the snuth-East of 

Tegea. 

The excavafrons of Prof. Milchhofer, though 5 u^i 1 dent to determine 
the gencrel plan of ihe Ccmplo, laid bare only a small pari of the founda¬ 
tions, and his trendies ha\»e since been filled up^ 
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_Srt Mllthll^rTp ttl JY£tf 4 #dl if. ffrrl. /wrf. w | pp- 

Darpf^dr B [ 1393), pp. 3^4^395; Ba^ckcr, * p. 37S 1^.; 3. p. 

34a For ihe otjflcrv-ntautift of cnrl^ IravciUcn On the %ibe^ kck EhHliraU^ T0t4r^ ^ 
^ 419 £ GeTI, ^ i^ Mfifra^^ p. 140 ; Leake,. J^ana, 1. pi 9] j^. ; L. 

Rok, iftittHf p. G7 ; HtEmaiip Gci^. 3 . p. II9L 

In the winlcr Of (SSS-Sp an inscription relating to the rights and 
privileges of the sanctinuy of AthetLa AJea was tliscD^icrrd abi>nt 100 
paces north of the temple. The pro^'isions mentlimed tn the uiSELriptieo 
relate chiefly to the pastonng of the sacrificial victims on the hmds 
sacred to the goddess at Alta^ which seeiti$ to be the toim of that 
name (see viii 1) rather than the quarter of Tcgta m which ihc 
temple of Athena AIca wns situated. But the inscription ii obscure 
See V+ JhfTnrtit ‘ Inscription nrchaiqne de Tegde," Bufiefm tie CorfYsfi. 

13 (iSSq)^ pp. 331-3931 tL htelster, in Mm£Au Afr f 

AijKff, d, Am sdr/fs. Gar/f. Z fVirscft. 3 h Philnlog- histnr* 

CLusCf 41 [iSag-Jj pp. 7] - 93 ^ liumerwahr, Z?if orAnJCseJkn JkuUe^ 
p. 47 'Hie branre manger of the hnrscs of Mnrdr^nicu^ which fell 
into the hands of ihe Gmeks afler the battle E>f t^kiaea^ wns dodiented 
in the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea (Herodotus^ ijl joy 

S- first mw of cnlnmna id Doric etc. That is^ the 
colnmns of the peristyle or outer calonnnde were Poric ; the columns at 
the entrance to the fore-temple were Corinthino {as were 

doubtless also the corresponding columias at the entrance to the back- 
chamber nr j and the columns in the interior of the «//«, 

supporting the root were Ionic. See W. Clarity pc Ijf 

Dorpfeld^ in A arck. /njfr m 3 (iSSjJp p, iSs sg^ y and 

Critical Note on this passage, '"oL i* p. 600, 

45 » £. On the trm% gable ie the hmit of the {Xalydoikiait heitr. 
At /Wo on the site of the ancient Tegea, several fragments of sculpture 
have been founds which appear to ha%TG belonged to the gahlits; of the 
temple oi Athena Alea, The most important are two human heads (one 
of them heloieted) and the head of a. boar. The chief reasons for identi¬ 
fying them ns parts of the gable-Eculptuteis are these. (]} Thiry appear 
to have been found built into a late wall at the north-east angle of the 
temple. (3] One of the fragments so found Ls a boaris bend, and we 
fcnow from PausanUs. that the Calydnpian boar was teprtsented on the 
ftant (eastern) gable. (3} The human heads are worked carefully on 
one side only, as in the gable-aculptoies of the Eemple of ^115 at 
Olympia, showing that the other side was not meant to be iecn- 
(4) "nie sculptures nre of the iame istont fts the tempIC;, namely the 
white marble of Zto/ihivdL (5) The sire of the hutniiu heads, which is 
that of life, is Just what one should expect from the lotonn dimenaions 
of the temple. 

The b^^s head k worked campletely on both iidna. From its 
length it w^ould seem that the whole animal waa about 3 metres (b ft. 
6 | in.) long. On the right side of the head there are two halev in 
which darts seem to have been fixed. Qf the two human headx (Figs. 
43, 43) one is certainty that of a young man in the prime of life. The 
heJmeted heatk on the other hand, is considered by Mr. A. S. Murray 
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to be that qf A wqimHi, If he is right, the head would seem Iq be that 
qf Atalania^ as she appears have b™ the only wwian represented 
OB. either gable The behnet, hoifi'ever^ is against this idontifif^j^qn^ as 
HQ other cminpic h known of a helmeted Atalanta. Overbecic thought 
that both heads ate those of vancpiisliodl w.-anioire from the batik (western) 
gable. Both beads are remarkaMe for their length from front to bade, 
for the breadth of the fitoe and the massh'e development of the lower 
part of it (the chin and jowlj, and the large, deeply-sunk, wide-open eyes. 
Both heads convey an Empressian of a oatUTti at qticc poweifal and 
redned, of deep feeling and a strong will t the !oak of both Is lixed and 
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intent, with an nndertoae of sadness and longlngn They are most prob¬ 
ably by Scopas hloisclf, and their importance for the hislary of Greek 
sculpture is very gr^t^ since no other existing remains of ancient 
sculptor^ can hts tmeed with certainty to the hand of Seppaa. 
Mutilated as the heads are, they felly srtstain his great rcpuiadoiL 

Paiuanias tells us that the boar was about the middle of the front 
(eastern) g^le, and he mentions niiie dguies on one side of the boor 
and only sbe on the other. To explain this inequality Welcker am- 
jeetnred {An/ikf I, pp. 157^ 19^ that Pausanias hod 

omitted to meniioo some of the figures^ nnd this view was token also 
by Stark ai (1S64), p. 419}+ But Pausanios certainly 

seems to have intended to describe all the figures in the gable. Prof 
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C, Treu jjeti ortr the diflcult^^ by suppaain^ that Md^ger occLtpied the 
centre nf the gabk, that the boar was to the right {Meleager's kft), thtkl 
AtaluEita stoext behind the boards head in the act of striking down at It, 
and that Thesens corresponded to her on the opposite side of M clever, 



He. —HAkbili: HKjLb ndic tHI TMWIWJ lit ATWNA ****^ At nnnEBA. 

By ttis arrAs^cfneni tfac boar would bt Dearly ia the middle uf the gable 
(tod Fausanias <mly Hyj thm the boar was nAfful the middle), and 
there would be scveit figures on each side of Meleager, the centm-l 
figure. 


hceWeIckcfp jituiig PP- i^20&i Cj, Trnip ^WErte dei 

2fii?irA^p ja (iSfol, p. ipo jiy. ; 'FragiBenie ana 

PP'3^3:4^J T SituelilKifer, Zu den fi^SptMrm ton Tecea,* ArrMsfpfiiuJkJ^ 
33 ilSlio), pv 190 3 P. CiTTadiM, ^Soilture dd ^tuaen di TwStt ‘ 

lyiot r»C gtfjiffMr Mfiivrlpte, T* ^chl U R, Fanwil 

On some wof^ itwE jchnrtl of ScopaiA,^ Jaurmi ^ S^udi^, j f jBfifi), 

P- ^^ Aarati,' fe BamnriUitcf’ft ZXnufMift^, u, Wi 

r f ^ He m ftilditiMi to the hiitori« of Gr«k ft^pi««.Y^ 

4 i 3 ? 7 i'^' ^ ^ ^ *“ 31 p]C 


On a Tegean coin (F:g. 44), of Imperiid date, Atnlanta is represented 
M a huntress, uith a quiver it her sfindd^r, spciring ihe Calydonlan 
b^, which liaads under a tret This may powibiy be a copy erf part of 
the group in the gable of the tempte. Sec Imhoof-Bluiner and Gardner, 
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€emm, en Pa^Jr p. JaS, vixh pi. V ^ ; Itftumci^tcrs DenFm^a^^ 
p, I ^69, On rcprtitntniions of iht hunt of die CaJy- 
donJan boar and of hyntan^ scenes gtticr^Jy iu die: 
e:d sting Moeiuinents of ancient see Stephanie in 
Cifmpff-Pcird» (St* Pcttrsbiirij) fur 1867^ p. 5S 

45* 7* On tbo b&ck gable ta represented tlie 
dght of TelephtLS witt AddUes in tKe pbUn of 
tbe OiictLH. Cp, ii 4. 6; ii. 5. r4 nntc, Gerhard 
conjectured that the scene in this gable represented 
the combat nver the body of Thensaritler, ti'ho titay 
lia%^t been lying in the middle of the g^ohlcr with the ^ 
comhatiLnts nmged on cither side^ as in the gable- 
sculptum of the temple tn Aeginn, Qtto Jahn cpnjectured that the 
helmettd Hamor who on coins of Tegea is represented charging, with 
a shield on his left ann and a sword ixi his right linnd^ is a Copy of the 
figure of Tclephus by Scopaa in the back gable of ihe temple. The 
figure nn ihc Tegean coins has been otherwise variously interpreted as 
AreSp or ns Cepheus^ son of Aleus^ ur jis ihe Tcgenn hem EcNemtis. 
The same figure is repeated on coins of the Opuntian Locrians finhere 
il stanils for Ajsi, 3on Qf Oeleus )> and also on codns of Trikka. WcLckcr 
disapproved of Gerhard's suggestion, but was inclined to agree with 
Jahii''s theiiry of the Tegean coin-type. L. Uriichs rejected the theories 
both O-f GcrJiarii and Jahn. See O. Jalin, ArcAdo/irj^'s^Ai p. 

164 V Wdclcer, i, p, 3op f: L, Uriichs, 

Pr J4 Achilles's combat with Telephua seems to have 

formed the subject of one of the smaller reliefs on iht great altar at 
Fergamus, See Baumetsicr's p, i?yi. 

46 . 3 , images of the gods. The Greek i* Cp. nme on 

u. :20. S. 


45. 2 , the wootf^ imago of Sena-Tvaa given to Sthenelns. 

This imago was idEntihed witli the ihjoc-cycd image nf Zeus at Argos 
(ii, 34 j;^ 

46. 3. cojiied off to Gola an image etc. Cp ix. 40. 4. 

4G. 5 * ilh image of Er^tSTonJan Artemfs. See lii tb* 8 notc- 

46 . 3, the bronso Apollo of Bmnchidae. litis images known oa 
the PMtesuin Apollo (Plmyt Abf. M/. mchIi', 75 )p was made by the 
elder Conachias, the Sicyimian scolptor I it was carried off by Xcrscj to 
Ecbatana. See L 16. 3 ; ii- id. ^ ; he. to. z. The occnalon on which 
the Milesians betrayed the Pcr&tans scents lo have been the battle of 
MycaJe, fdiighi in 479 B.C. (Herodotnst ix. 99 and to4). Xerxes 
puni^ed them by burning the temple of Apollo at Enmdiidae and 
camdng off the image and the other sacred Erea^m (Slmbo^ xiv. pw 
6344 cp. fit kL P 11 E I hiudas, SyV- I CnrtilLis, vin 3.. aS 

The image must ihcrefure have been made before 479 ClC. And 
it was probably made after 494 n.c., for in that year the temple ai 
Ermichidac had been sacked and burned b}' the Persians in the teiign of 
13 aiiu.f (Hereidoms, vL ig), and it is hardly Likely ibat die image of she 
god should have been savetL lltus the image appears to hitve been 
made by Canachns LKtKTcn 494 and 479 q.c. This enables u& to fix 
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the date qT the elder Cgjtiarhti^ (As to the youager CanarhtiSp see 
note on ui. ij. 7^) It hai. Indeed been held by R. Urlicha and others 
that the ima^ was carried ofT by the Pemami when they sacked 
the temple in the reign ef Darius, 454 B,ci^ and that the ^tnry of the 
second sack of the lempKe by Xerxes is a mere blunder of writei^ who 
mistook Xerxes for Darius. If Uriiebs were right, the image must 
have been made before 494 ltd But tjrlichi's view appears to be 
sufEuenUy disposed of by Bimm. 

On a long series of coma of Miletus, Apullo is represented naked, 

holding in his right hard a stag 
and m his left houil a boWp 
This is almost certalidy a copy of 
the famoiis :^tuc by Cnnachns, 
which, as we [eam from Phny 
(Mrf. 3omv. 75), represented 
the god onked and holding a stag 
by the feet. The passage of 
Pliny is obscure, hut so mudt at 
least seems fahiy clear. The 
British Museum possesses a 
bronze statuette (Fig^ 4^) which 
is dcojty copied from the same 
ilatue as the represenmtlous on 
the coinj of Miletus. From the 
coins and the statuette together 
we ate thus enabled to form a 
hurly accurate idea of the image. 
The god was repreaented standing 
naked, his left foot a little In 
advance of his righr Hts breast 
vms broad and well developed, 
Ms whole build square and mus¬ 
cular. A hllei bound his hair, 
but his long locks escaped from 
under St, and fell on both his 
shoulders. His right hand, 
stretched straight Out from the 
elbow, held a stag or fkwn ; his 
left hand, somewhat loii'cr, grasp¬ 
ed a bow. The general style of 
the statue w-os somewhat stiff and 
austere. Canachus made a I'try 
aimilar image of the Ismcnjaa Apolk for the Thebans; the only 
difference between the two ima^'es seems to have been in the materia], 
the image at Bianchidae being o/ bmeue, while the one at Thebes was 
of cedar-wood. See ix, to. a. 

K. O. Mfliltr, ^ Ueber den Apollo det 

WW, r. pp. ^45 : < tL Hrmm, G^icJkuAU 1. 

?■ 74 ryy. j n£^ Du JtMuif Afj p. jj ^Zht Chr-aMJlugie der 
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iilmLca ^cdk Kiinfilicrr' ^ ^jv. Aa^. Alaj. d, IFmmr 

(Mianlclijp Fhalosoph* ptulctog. Owsep iS^ij p. 523 jjsy+j R* Uriicbt, Its 
A/iiS€um^ N.F. la p. 7 ; Orabtsct, Oudk, d. 

I. pp. 145^145 ; idf 4. pp. 32-30 % LiaCj 

M. Miiclicnp ZTtrf. t/AH£iati p, a^l ; A. S. MuiraTp I/ii0!ry 0 /G^i 

I, pa I 9 .t-[Q 5 ; MiUkr-Wlea«]«T-, j^ pX. it* Nftt, 19^33$ 

E. FftcEBcO* * Der Apollon nuS 4em Hirfidl Ton Ranachost' 

3S ([S8o)p pp. 33-22 S CoUignm;, ffisimn dt la Scuipiurg r, np. 

311-316; P. Gardner^ Tyfei if Gi^rk Coifis^ pi xT. Jind 16; cp, &, Hcnd, 
A^. 4 v^invm, p. 5*5. 


A lirDEue statuette nt Apallu found at Nastos acd now in the Gcrlrn 
Museum bearsi a close resemblance ta the British Museum statueiiep 
except that the Nnxian Apollo holds in Mi rt^ht \mnd a loimd object 
which has been vaxiotisl^^ explained as on ointmciit-poL and as a pome- 
^niiinte: See Fraukel, ^Apollo ans NaxOSj^ An:M0/i?gis£At 37 

(pp, a4-91. Another bronie statuette of the same type has been 
found on the site of the tempk of the Ptoan Apollo at Ptr^ffZ7jjj\ in 
Bocotin : but the objects which the %ujc bod in its hands are lost. See 
de Ctrrrssfi- 10 (18^63^ pp 190-196, It is possible 

thnt both these statuEttes itiay be unltntiens of the ApollD of Canachus 
at Bnindhidfli:, Mn Holleanx would refer to the saine iype a fra^ent- 
axy marble statue foiind by him on the same site. Bee BulU/irr tie C^rresfi. 
helUniqMe, to (iSafi), pp. 369-275 j id., II (iBS?^ PP- 37 5-2* 7 - On 
several andent gems an A(>ollo of the type here dtscussed is represented 
holding in hk left Imnd a bow^ while in his right hand he grasps the 
fare-feet of a stag^. the anlmal^s hiirddcet resting on the grtmud Mr. 
Cecil Smith argues that this was the scheme of the statue made by 
Canachus for Dnmchjdae; Certainly the scheine fibs Plin/s desciiptioia 
better thnn the Apollo with the stag \n his hancL But H as on these gems, 
the Apdiki of Branchidac m'm represented holding the stag by its fort-feet 
while Its hind-feet rated on the ground, how coined it chat on coins of 
Miletus Apollo is represented holding a tiny stag in the hollow of his hand? 
To meet this diiiailty Mr, Smith suppora that in the wooden statue of 
Apollo made hy Canachus for Thebes the stag wa^ represented in the 
latter manner j that the bronre statue at Bmnchidae may have lost the 
sL-ig at the sack of Miletus or oo its journey to or from Persia; that 
when the latter statue was given bads by Seleucus^ the missing stag was 
restored after the model of the Theban statue ; and that in ^hk wnangty 
r&atoied condition the Branchldae statue was topned on the coins of 
Miktus and desoibed by Pausanias, whereas Pliny's nccounl was 
bormwed from some earlier writer, who described the original sfatue 
before it had been wrongly featured, See of /Ae Smefy a/ 

Aftf/^nirriej &/ Second Series, ii (iSS^-tSSy), pp. 251-2551 

Mulltr-Mlcseler, BrnAma/er^ i, pi xv. No. Sl¬ 
id. 3 - the tnmgee they took froM Tlrpis. Cp IL 17. 5. 

4. an imag e of Hether Dmdymene. There w'as a swictoary 
of this goddess at Cyncus which was said to have been foundcMl by the 
Argonauts (StrabOt xcL p 175 )- 

46 + S’ Endo&ns, See ante on L 20 , 4, 

47 * [i SuceladilM. The combat of Athena with EnceLadus is very 
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ofien rc^^itstnted in ancient jKLruciilarly on v^k^esL S«e A. ir. 
Smict^ ^ Aliiene and Enediwins//CT^n?iz/ ^ Sfutfla^ 4 (1SS3), 

pp. 90-95 T M. Mayttj Die GigTfrjtrn uhJ p. 309 

47 , :=. the fettflTB which the LacedBamoniaii prisoners wore etc. 
The fetters ^■ere hanginj^ in the temple in ihc time of Herodotus late 
Herodotus, i. 66; and belov? viii 48. 4 with the note, 

47 , 3 , a flatted conch of Athena* Cp, ii. 17+ jj ^ 32. 
\\^en the Thebans biaUt a new temple to Hera at Pbtnea, they 
dedicated to her sotne couches made of hronie and iron (Thucydides, 
iii. 6 S). 

47 . 3 . Marpeaoa, See viii. 4S. 5, 

47 , 3, A hoy acta as jni^t of AthnnA elc. So Cnmaean Athena, 
near Elataca, was sctvcA hy a boy pilc^t under the a^e of puberty 
(it, J4. 3 ), Cp* vii. 24. 4 nott Athena Pobatis at Tegea was setved 
by a inaJe pneat (below^ g 5J, The word translated 'hoy' (iraif) m 
the present passage may equally mean *girl," and so the translators 
have undcrsiood h here. But the analogies I Inn e refcETcd to are b 
favniir of the other intcrpietatian, Moreover the word here used by 
Pausanjas to denote the JUtaiumenE of puberty (r^fida-K^iv) generally, 1 
think, refers to nieii, not to wumciu Cp^, Pau^nins x. 34. 8, where a 
kindred verb (tjjBwv) Is applied to a tioy. Where Pausanias speaks of 
puberty in women he m&s a periphrasis (iL 33. 3 ; vii- 36. 5J. 

47 , 4* A fftsdimiL About half a male to the east of the site of the 
temple of Athcoa Alca is a lint of low hills running north and sonth and 
surmounced by some windmills^ Mr, V. licraid conjectures tliat this 
line of hilia may have farmed one of the ^des of the stadiimL But its 
distance from the temple s&enu too great la answer la Pau5anEa5''fi 
descriptiatL Many marbles are said to have been found here and 
tronapocied to the ncighbanring ^"illaige of AcAiturta. See 
in de OrrTjr^, 17 (1893), p. 3, 

47 . 4- Eames-which they name Aleaea. Thc^ games ate 

meniicined by a scholiast on Pindar {(J 4 vih if3) among the games 
celebrated in Arcadia, They are also raeatkoned In an insoipdim, 
found at Tegea, which records a long L&t of victancs in the various 
gamE^ of Greece (G L G- No. 1315 ; CoHitz, Dtidf/:/-/nsfAri/UJtj 

r. No. 1233), in another inscriptinn fnciid at Pergamus (Fratikd^ /n- 
KJkhj^n P^Fjfdmvfi Ih Ko^ 156)^ and in a third inscriptian fcmtid in 
the Epidaurtan sanctuary of Aesculapius (CawadiaSj 
u pr 78, No. 340)1 

47 . 4. To the north of the tiompla Ia a fatmtaitL There is still 
a spring a few paces lo the north, of the site af the temple of Athena 
■Alca, and there is another a little £mher to the notthneast. The fokraer 
spntig ts endosed by blocks of marble, which appear to have been 
Laken from the temple. Prof. Milchh^r thinks that both these springs 
ate too near the temple to answer to the description of P.-iusania^i- 
Farther norths sn the law grtmad now' occupied by munjcrry' gaitfenst 
there are patches of damp iioL£ where reeds grow, and where, down to 
the bcginnjng of the century, water is sold to have stood pcrtnancntly* 
This damp ground Is said to be connected with die north-east side of 
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‘ undeigTOiuid cnnduit of stone. Hear then Prat 

Milchhtjfer would place the fountain described hy Pausanias. See 

/„,f^ ^ aiA^, S [Isac;, p. 65, Cp. L. Re®;, IfNin, 

pi 07 2. p, 240^ 

* 7 , S- oaco anch year a priest enters it. We often hear nf 
anctuancs which were opened only once a year. See vi 20. y ; {, 
ih. b: la. 3S. 3. The sanctuary of DJon>-3U3 ‘in the Mnnhes ’ at 
Athens was ^ned only once a yew, on the tath day of the month 
Anthest^on (Demosthenea, Centra rVearn p 1 371^ Cjt Tietres, SeAoL 
M Tya-pkrvn, 1246; Mmneius Fdut, 34 ; Lobeck, Aelao- 

phiimus^ p, 279 note [5] * and note on YiiL 5, 5, 

47. S- tlw suddesa cut off some of the hair of Miui ni^ etc The 
fito^ WM that Hercules irnited Ct^beus and his twenty sons to march 
wth him agwnrt Laccdaemim. As Cepheus was ahaid to lenm Testea 
Iwt the A^ires should attack it in his absence, HErculcs abtained from 
Athena a hrazen Jn^ of the Goigot. in a pitcher and gave it to Sterope 
or Astcrope, daughter of Cepheus. telling her that if a host ibonM 
a^inst the aty she was ic lift up the lock thrice ftuin the top of 
the ^1 without lootmg before her, and the enemy would at once mke 
A Hence ‘a lock of the Gorgon' passed into a proverb. Sec 

Apollodonw,^ 7, j ; Apostoliui, £r. 38 j Suidas and Rhotraa. Levant, 
J.TC irAoaroe Top;^. Cp. W. Roschcr. ZVa OfrgvnEv Vfr^dta, 
p So jyj-. Dr. Roschcr thinks that the talisman, when eiposed to 
4 lew was l«li«-ed to bring on a stonn of thunder and lightning which 
atmek panic into the foe. His view is to some eirtcnt confinned hy a 
wide-spread superstition that cut or combed hair can cause storms of 
ram. ^imder. and lightning. See TAe Gulden B^tugk, i. p 190 ™ u 
IS probable, .is ^beck has remarked, that many ancient cities posissed, 
like Tegca, a tahsmaa on the presenratioo of which the safinv of the 
aty was suppo*^ ,« depend? if wi- hear little of these talisnnms in 
ancient writers, the reason probably is that their very existence was kept 
a profound secre^t from mwt people. Cyncui had one of these cnJismaL 
in the shape of a stone of a Jiety colour, with marks of iron on it ■ it 

tiadmonally believed that if the stone were lost the city would 
^ultaneously perish (Joannes Lydus. Dt 7, p, jgi ed. Bekkerl 

The safety of Messeoia was supposed to depend on a certain secret 
otyect, apparently a copy of the mystenea of the Great Goddesses 
engraved on a sheet of tin {Paus. iv. 30. 4, iv. -fi. 7 rp.) When 
Ja^n consulted the Delphic oracle, ApoUo gave him two tripods 
, Ip property of rendering luviolable by an enemy the 

bod in which they were ret up. One of the tripods was presentiil by 

fch it deep nnd« 

Idial no man might dad iL The 
tnpi^ 1^ n^roed to be still hidden there in the third centurv He, See 
Apqltoiiius Rhodius, Argtmaut iv. with the schol on 533. These 

pohlic ulismans may have sometim« consisted of the bones mother relics 
of s^e arnous pereon, whether mythical or faiscoricaL ’Whrn Alerander 
the Great died it was predicted thai the land in which his body should 
be boned would be prosperous and mviulate for ever (Aeliun, Kre. futi, 
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Eli. 64)^ Tlie possc&aipn of TaLrentimi was saJil tD baTE been seointd 
to xhn Pajt^i for «ver hy grindLag the bmaei of Phjdantas to powdei 
and fid:^tcriiig tht powder in the nuirker-pJace; hence the Tarcntiuci 
paid divine honour to Phalanms (Justin^ iil 4, tj ShniLaHy the 

Anhes of Sdlonf adtltrcd about Snlainis, wert; supposed to lecnrt the 
possession of that island to the Athenbns (Aristides, Or. sl^-L voL 2. pu 
130^ Dindorf j: cp. Plutarch, Solitn^ 3 3J, \^i^keIl PerdicEas king of 

Macedonia was dying he pobted out to his son Atgiuais the place 
where he wished to be buried, telling him that if his bones and the 
bones of hia sncccssors were laid thcie, the kingdom would femain in 
the fiMnify (Justify viL 2 Troy was deemed impregnable, so 

long M the tomb of X^aomedon temained intact over the Scaean gate 
^ei^s, on Virgil, ii, 241J, Perhaps the grave of Diice at 

Thebes was a talisman of this sorL Sm note on ix 17* 6. Cp, 
Lobeck, A£fappAamMs^ p. 273 At AtbenS there were certain 

secret graves or chests [£^hde) on which the iafcEy of the city was 
supposed to depend (Duiardius, L 9); perhaps the grave of Oedipus 
was me of them note on L afi. f). It is said that in The reign d 
Con^ntius throe silver sEattics were dug up b Thrace, They repre¬ 
sented three harhanans ckd m broidered robes with long hajr and with 
ihcjT hands tied behind their backs j the statues were tum^ lo the 
Mcth. A few days after the removal of the statues the Goths overran 
i hrace from the nortli^ and not long aftetwaidi the Huns and Sjarmatiana 
overran b^h Thmec and Illyria. Hence it wai Inferred ihal the three 
5^uc5_ had talismans designed to ward off the bcursEona of these 
tiro harba™ mbea. See Olympiodonis, quoted by Photius, 

^ 60 «L Tht same cruduluus historian rebtes (p. 

SB) that Alanc wua {^vented from ctosamg over frotn Italy btn Sicily 
by a magic statiic which served as a talisman agninEt both the fires of 
btna and ihe passage of enemies bto the island ; in one foot of the 
statue was a perpetual fire, in the other pure water* The statue was 

removed, and in consequence 
Sicily was devastated hy an 
eruption of Etna and hy the 
inroads of barharians. the 
Old Bridge (Ponte V^ecchioJ at 
Florence there stood dawn to 
1333 a bfuken old statuje of 
Mars, on which the safety and 
no*. 4 T^^ATmtmA uma ttmopa jlre> araiua EKistCDce flf Florence wm sup- 

Hai:e DF MMlatUA l{Crjaii df nc*#), pOSCd tO dcpClld (DautU, /ff- 

^ ^4^ Jff-F-p with die 

0 « of Tegca [Figs. 46, 47) wt s« Athena 

Ctpheus or to Stcrope, who ie<eires it in a 
^ Imhoo^Bluffler and Ganlner, Comm, mt Pans, p. 109, 
pL V ^ ; Head, //irtoria JVumomfm, p. 381 j I*. Ga^er, 

lA€£rauAJf«t«tm; p, 3o2 jy. 

Ida^ Tbit tyTznt appettr= not to be montiou^ 
elsewhere m ancient htemtureL 
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, inaiket-placs. The nonh-easEeni csmer of the Dij^t- 

placc ofT^ discDvered by Mt. IWkihI about 150 to the 

w«t of the Church cf it « ^ 

minHl fomdalicns oa the east and a colaiiflafc on the narth. Of the 
calqmos of this coJonnade Qidy a few bases remain* They were of 
the Ionic or Comthian order* On one of the inteixolmaiilatioii* is 
^ m^pnoo recntdtnK tliat the Hitcicoluomiations of the p«™a,^ 
loarfeet (fmMXXav^ had been repaired by two clerks of the market 
at their own eapense. Another inscription, fhimd a few 
^rds to the west of the colonnade, recoids that a ceitain Publiua 
Agaihodei, derfc of the market, had built (7) the house ocuj. 
JCTf ?h ^ the weights theniMlye^ 

(ff/>«t),«ems to hive 

^ ^ ^ ' another, which weighed ’J pounds, 

represented Atalanta. *Vor far finorn the same place there was ftwodC^h 
mto 4 modem payment, a ubie of liquid measures. It is a sUh of 
^hle i^ th sev en holes, in which bniiue cups were probably fiv«l , [n 

® number of inscribed bases of 
smtues, mcludmg the base of a statue of the emperor Diocletian ; also 
tte mosaic pavenent of a quadrangular structure tentiinating in a semi- 
wreutar apst ^ On the mosaic pavement of the apse arc figures of the 
Fair beasoM and on the pavement of the qundraiurle are 

ifcTires pf the »non^ Januarj-, Febnuuy, March, April, May, identified 
by inscriptions. The figures of the Fair Seasons in the apse are three 
m number In the centre stands a young man clod in a short tunic 
which rc^es to hia thtghs and shod with red htiots which reach to his 
fcnccs. His arms are hare. His curly locks fell over his cars and 

tady bia^; while m his raised right hand he holds a plate full of 
bints. On e^ ade of hun a boy, his mantle doating on the wind, is 
nmmng towaid the central figure carring a plate full of mcIpnrMd 
cucumteni or pears and rosy apples. See V. Bdreid, in A<r 

GnwrA dc/i-Arrynr, ly (1893^, pp. 3,,,,. Cp. 3. . 

~ 4 o ; Curtius, 1. p* 257 t Buisian, 3. p. 330. 

48. a* & MWB Of wild-oUve - at OlymitU etc. See v. 7. 7 noic. 

”■ " iMpbi - - a crown of iBnneL See x 7+ 8. 

fo IstlmtiH the pine. Sec note on iL ^ 

iS. 2. fit ITamea the celeT? etc. See note on li, 15, a, 

4S, 3, in BiDBt of the gantes the crown U of palm etc. Tlie 
vicior s wreath at the Nemean games stems sometimes to have been of 
p^ though comnHiiily It was of celery (Pindar, p, ^d. 

Plmy. AW. ^y. 37). In later tim« the at S 
Olympic games was of palm (Horace, i. i. 5, iv. 3, 17 3^., As to the 
^Im at Del^ to which Pausanias refers, see Homer, DdyrsJ, vi. ifia ry. 
pe v^ palm ^d to have been seen by Ulyiscs was still shown in 

It ^ i. I. 2: cpL Pliny, AW. jS*/. ttvi. 

240). It was believed to be the oldest palm-tree in the world and to 
.A ^^"8 up when Latona laodH in Delos ; b the act of giving birth 
to Apollo juid Artcnus she laid one hajid on the palm^trtt and tlue other 
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hand on an olive (Euripides, 458* with the schol.: AeUaiit 

f ji?; ^/r 4 Vd 4), From this same sacred paljn Theseus hnske the 
biaiid:i t^heren^th (as Pausomu msDtiniu) he crowned the victors in the 
games which he cdebratcd at Dclcis (Plutarch* Tikfseuj^ ai ; Qua^ji. 
C&m^. wL 4. ij. As to palms in Greece in ondtmt times and at the 
present day^, M ix 19. 3 note. 

43. 4- ivhen Dharilltis^ th$ king of Ihn LawlMmoaUns, led the 
first iiiTaaion etc. As to this ddfeat <jf the Lacedaemonians by the 
XegeaiiE, sec also iiL 7 - ^ i viiL i, 6 i viiL g, 9 ; dil. 45, 3 j viiL 47. a and 
4, The Lacedaetnonians were misled by an oracle which prombed them 
that they should dance on the Tcge^ plain and have it measured out 
l£i them wi th a n?pc. So they marched artist Tcgea, carrying with 
them fetters with which they proposed to bind the Tegcims, But they 
were beaten Ln the battle and all who fell into the hands of the Tegeans 
were forced to till the Te^gean plain for tficir conqucrois, wearing the 
fctteis which they had brought with them; the plot of ground which 
each man had to till was marked out for him with a rope. The fetters 
were hanging in the temple pf Athena Alea in the time of Herndpios, 
and they were still there in the time of PatisaniasL See HejodomSp L 
Accofdiiig to the historiaj^ Dinias of Ajgo$ this defeat of the 
Lacedaemonians took place when Fenmeda^ who is generally called 
Choera, was queen of Tegen^ (Hcrodinny^ rrpl piir^paL-f 6. 

jyy., p. aOj ecL Fu Lehra; t 7 ™rr,| cd. Muller, 3. p. 36)» 

This Perimeda seems to be the Marp^sa of Paiisauias. As to the 
war, qj, Schwcdler, ^De rebus Tegeaticis/ LiJpiigxr S/tidf^Tt Twrf/fljj, 
9 (1B87), p. 310 For another lictory of the Tegeans 

over the LacedaemoniansT see viiL 53. 10 nute^ 

40 . Matfra-daughtef of Atlaa. According to anoiher 

account her grave was near Mantinea (viiL la. 7). She is men¬ 
tioned by Humer ari. 326); hut Eustathius on tliat passage 

describes her os a daughter dT Proetus and Antaca. Maera daughter 
of Pfoehts wis painted by Polyipiotus m the Lesrhe at Delphi (Pans. 
X io. s). 

ifin 7. " Aoge on her Knees,* The rmage appsurs to have been 
that of a woman on her knees in the act of chiidhirth. So Lntona 
brought forth Apollo and Artemis kneeling on the soft meadow (TLomer^ 
/fymn /jj rlr DfEnH u6 On the Capitol at Rome, In 

front nf the Itmple of Minerva* there were images tepiesendug three 
male figures on their knees; they were called Di and were sup¬ 
posed to be deities who presided over childbirtlL These images had 
been brought to Rome from che Eaat after the war with Anciochiti* or, 
according to othen, from the sack of Corinth (Feitns, pp. 174^ 176, ctL 
Muller), The images of Damia and Anscesi:), goddesses of fertility (see 
note on il 30+ 4)^ represented them kneeling (Berodotus, v+ 06 )^ prob¬ 
ably in the act of child-beafing^ Some years ago a mutilated marble 
group was found at near Sparta, which appears to have 

represented a woman kneeling just after delivery. See Fn Marx, 

* Marmnrgrappe aua Sparta,' MiHAri/. d arvA. /at/, fit 4 /ArA, lo (f BSg), 
PP- I 77 "^ 99 p From these hictj we may infer thnt in antiquity Creek 
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^omen WErt flfcesip pcrhiips ^eneralEy, dsilvErEd an ih-cir kn«+ This 
pOtiiticm is still adopted by^ women in Greece and in many other parts of 
the world {Piossi Das p. 175), M to the story of Aage and 

TKleptiiii, see oote on i 4. 6v Mr. I_ R. FarodJ atBUcs that Auge 
1*715 originally a form of Antinisp the legend of her amour with Herctilits 
pointing to an earlier stage of reUgtoLij thonght when Artemis was con¬ 
ceived nni as chaste but merely as averse to marriage, See Lh R. 
Famti], Tki GmJt Sfatfi, 2 . p, 44 s Jip. 

48 . 7. iho foTH^Eit boy w%a sucHed hy a doe. Cp vhi 54. 6; 
ix. 31. 2. The suckling of Telephus by the doe is depicted on many 
existing works of ancient art, such as statues, paintings, and coins. It 
is Temarkable that in these $cenes Hercules is regularly represented 
along with Telephus and the doe^ either watching the doe ruckle the 
ehiidf or holding the child in his arms while the doe stands be^de hmu 
This meeting of Herailts wiih the doe and Telephus is nowhere men- 
tidned in ancient literature^ and tlte works of an which illostmte it are 
ah Mime what latn. Hcncc Otto Jatm assumed that the inddent was 
a late mveiLtlon, and conjeclnrtd that it may have been mvieniied al 
Pergamus, where Telephus w'as a national htm, and people had an 
iaterest in associating him with his dcihed lather Hercules, In support 
of this view Jahn painted uiit that on coins O'f Pergamns the doe Ls 
depicted suckling Telephus in presence of Hercules. Sec O. Jahn, 

Pi t^O J aim's Ingenious cotijecturc is 

coodrmed by the dificavcjy at Fcigamus of a series of reliefs illustrative 
of the life of Telephus, w^hJeh adorned part of the great altar on the 
acropolks. One of these scenes^ unfortunately mutilated, represents 
Herculea watching Tolcphus, who is being stickled by an animal, which 
15 thought^ howEver, by some to be a lioness. Sec Baumeister^s DenJb- 
p. 1270, The supposed kinship between Tegea and Pergamus, 
which was acphiiucd by the legend of Telephus and Auge, is tispressly 
mentioned in a Peigamtae iuMription (Frankel, I/ucArtftm Pir- 
gameftj 1. Na 156^ The same mseriptinn refers to a sanctoiiiy of 
Athena at Pcrgamtis which was believed to have been fouDcled hy Auge. 

49 . i. a theatre. The theatre at Tegea i^tis built on Im^el ground, 

the der^ uf seuM being supported at the back by a massiv'C semidrcular 
wall. Part of this wall^ built of great squared blocks,, supports the ap$c 
of the church of To judge from this fragment of the 

supportjng-w-all the theatre Piust ha^-e been large; it opened to the 
north-west. See L. Ross, p. 68; Curtlus^ T. p. 

Burslau^ 2. p, 220 ; Baedeker,^ p. 278; 2. p. 239, 

A little to the north of the church was Ibtmd on interesting theatrical 
mnnmnerit. It is a cube of marble adorned on otie side with a huge 
crown of ivy carved in relief; on another aide are six small crowns of 
\vy contacniDg inscriptions, from which we infer that the inuuument was 
cltdrcatcd by an actor who had W'Oti prircs for acting at the Dionyslac 
festival at Alhens, the Soterian festival at Delphi, the fcaiival of Hera 
at Argos and the Naean festi^TiJ at Dodona. Among the plays 
which he had acted wicre the OraUJ, ffmTt/rr Eurvnr^ and 

Electa {^) of Euripides^ and the AcAii/ss of Chaeremon. Fmin the 
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mention of the Soterlaii^festtvaJ of Delphi tiB learn ebnt this insaiation 
is later than the inuptton of the Daqla into Greece in 2 75 b.Cl Sec 
liutl^n dt httUHy 17 (1893^ pp. 14-16 ; cp. note on i. 23, i r. 

49 . t. PuIopoenieD. Our uief authorities for the life of Philo- 
pnemes are the histories of FO'lybaua and Uvy, the biojfraphy of him by 
Plutarch, and the present naiiati%t of Pausaniaa. Polybius tmjtc a 
sq^rale life of Philopotunen in three boak^ which is lost; it was prob¬ 
ably the OTurce ftoni which the other writers derived their infiirmatlDii. 
See Polybnis, x. -i (24) 6. As to the «Tly life of Philopoctnea, sec 
Polyhns, I. 22 (25^; PJutaich, Pkih^men, i 

49 , 3. he -was hoid^fh^otuiHl Plutarch, however, says* “He 
WM not ugly, as some think; for we can see his portrait « Delphi, 
where It s^I rema^“ 3). The portrait to which 

Flut^ refers may have been the breiue statue of Philopoemen which 
at ^Delphi and rcpresenicd Mm in the act of slayiTig the tyrant 
hfachamdas ^ Plutarch, Pkiit>potmettf lo). 

1^1 Cleonienw seiz^ MegalcpolU etc. See iv, 30. 7 

ry.: 1 olytau^ ,^JS J Plutarch, 5 . 23 

«. 5. tie hattla ef SaUasU, See note on til to. 7. ^ 

"• hy the AchaeatiB to eomma&d thdr cavalry. Cn, 

PolybiBS, rc. 22 {35) j Plutarch, PJdk^mett, 7. 

. , Ha arw the* emahled to change thfi eqaipmeat of their 

infantry etc Cp. Plntareh, 9. 

BO. 2. the lAC^moniaas under thnlr upstart tyrant Machani- 
‘^rT’ Polybius, xL 1 i-iS < Plumich, PMcpotmttt, 10, 

00 . 3* PhUopoemea was present at the competition of the 
muutrels etc At the Nemean festival Phiiopoemcn paraded and 
mimreuvirf his tnctonousiagimeTit before the assembled Greeks, and then, 
s^^ded by Ms s^war^ welt«i^ men m their red coats, entered 
,** * e voice of the singer rose high and clear, singing 
Theglon^ crottii ^freedom.* etc (Plmareh, 

»h« ni Oi^pia. UTiwi Themistodea attended 

. . games after the battle of Salomis, the spectators turtied 

iwd flocked to see him, followed him up 
'T** pointed biTTi cRit tq stranifers Mntii orpression^ af 

•wnflii ^ that he confessed lo his friends 

Pobbius^xTe ^ defeated tho Megsmas etc Cp. 

Rft v' Meascaiaiis etc. .See iv. 29. 10. 

V ,6, 

s,.”4 “ITT « lBK.r«.t .1 th, 

_ 5 ®: lo* Hahia --was aasassinated. See Pltitarch, PkiioActmrtt, 
i , Levy, xxiv, 35. The assa^m’s name was .AlercanierLUs. 
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51* I- -^compQUfd the Lac^daemoiuaika to Join 

the Achaeajx I^a^ue etc. See Plutanrh, Pki7pfii^mfir, 1 5 ; Livy^ 
stxxv. 

51. 2. the Lacedoeiaoidanfl offered to gl^e hr-m the hoTifie of 
Kahts etc. M. ms njitive Spartan had the face to offer th* pi^estcit in 
FhdopocmEii, the task of doioit ^ was deputed to a joreigner nanied 
Timoiaus^ who accordingly repaired to Megalopolifl, where he was 
hospi tably entertained by Philopoemen. But the dignity of that great 
man^s beajdog, the inte^'ty of hia character^ and the aimplidty nf his 
hfc 50 impressed and overawed TimolauSp that he did not dare to 
broach the subject of his mission^ hu± made some pretext for his ^isit 
and departed. A second time he mndc the attempt and with the some 
result- A third time he came, and bracing hucnself up for a gteai effort 
he avowed hii missfotL Tq bis surprise and delight Philopoemen 
listened to the pioposaE ^-cry affably and promised in go to Spurta In a 
few days to thank the authorities in person. He went and in a public 
assembly advised the Spartans to keep such bribes lo stop the mouths 
of the venal demogofues who railed against Sparta at the diet of the 
Achaeao League. See Fulybioa^ acstL i $ j Blutarch^ PAi/E^Niraujtt 
j 5^ Ftotarcb says that the house and property of Nabi^ had been sold 
for 120 talents, and It wag this sum which was offered by the Spartans 
to Phiiopoemen. 

51 * j. Phllopoeni^ banished three hundred of the liEgleaden 
tic. On the rcTOtl of Sparta from the Achaean League, its reduction* 
and the severity with which it was treated by the victorious AcbiieaiiSi 
see xxicviiL 30-34 i Flutarrh, 16. According to 

Potyhius^ deed by Plumrch, eighty of the Spartans were pul to dcatb i 
acccniing to Aristocrates, also died by Plutarch^ the number of victims 
was three hundred and fifty, Livy^seems to follow Polybius^ for be puts 
the number of the viclLms at eighty- 

51. 4- ArLst^entts —^—adtriied the Achaeans etc. For a Con¬ 
trast between the characters and ajms of Aristamius and Philopoemen* 
sec FolybluSj iiv. 9 Philopoemen was a bora soldiEr* whu^ W'bilc 
he foresaw that the final subjection of Greece to Rome was inevitable, 
did his best to defer it. Aristaenus was a supple pnliticiaii who, undm' 
a show of respect for Greek law and tustoiiT^ marked a policy of abject 
sohserviency to Rome. Cp. Ptutoich, 17. 

51. Sr Philopoenten sent lOTCurtaj with a foreo etc. These 
operations are described more fully by Fausanias etsewhefe. See w. 29, 
f l xf*: and on the capture and death of PhilopoemeTi, see Plutarch* 
i S ; Livy, udou^ 49 

51. 3, of Philnpflmnflii ett^ Plutarch has described 

the stately military precession in which the remains of Pbilopneuico 
were boree* amid universal tokens of moarning^ from Messene to 
Megalopolis. The urn, almost hidden under dowers and Tibboaa, was 
carried by the historian Polybius. At hk tomb In Megalopolis the 
Hesunion pitsoners were stoned to death. See Plutarch* PAil&fiotmirn^ 
21. As to the divine honours paid to PhUopocmeu at Mcgalopolkt see 
note on iHiL 30. to. 
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52 . I. the fip&rtozi FiDl^doma. See iiL 3, i-j. 

02- 4^ Ih^^minondaia, sen of Polymiiis, Sf* note on tv. 31, lo, 
S2. LooBthones. See 1^5. 5, 

52 . s. The hlBteqry of Ar^tUB *tc. See w, B 
03, 5. the priosteBB of ArteiiiiiB pujfBqes a mari This cere^ 
motiyp taken in ctmnexion with the stt>ir>^ of £ts ori^pn, appear to have 
^en substitute for human sacrifities offered lo make the crops jjnjw. 
This Ls confirmed by n patalld oemnony obser^-ed at the fcscival of the 
Agnonia in the Boeotian Orohotnepus ; Tot at that lestival the priest of 
Dion^t^ not only pursued certain wumen with a drawn swoidp but had 
the nght tg slay any of them whom he might overtakej a right which 
was actnalty Zeroised b P] marches own ihnc_ The women w pureued 
were the memhets of a particular hunily and were called Oleac (*de 
Struve See Plntaroh, 38 j tL O. Muller, OrfWirrrr 

and djf p, 161 ; Fr. Back, Bf Gr^carum ^aerim^niU in 

dL*&rvm vkt Jkt^g^bani^ (Berlin, 18831, F =4 m As 
to the pnestess acting the part of the goddess, see notes on viL li 13 ; 
Vii. 27 to dight and pursuit in religions rites, see note on I. 24, 

4 i and as tn human sacrifices offered to promote the fertility of the 
ground, see vu. 4 note, 

53 - Homer, in Proteoa' epfi&eh etc. See Odjfsjty, tv, s&t 
B 3 , 5+ T^tI^la^ Sec note gn i, 31* 4, 

63. 6, The lumea ef the tribes are etc. Inscriptiens fwimj at 
TegM g,vc the edjecdviJ forms of the four triM names, namely 
f^J^Utfrai, IirreflMTai, AjnjXAwniTHi, and ^ ’Afla™uty (followed iji 
iMGli case by roXitni), t\f. men of the tribes Crarioti*, Hippothoetis 
Apolloniahs, and ep- Athanjacam Tlius the munM gi^cn by PattsafilK 
with those of the inMriptioiis cecept that Crariobs seems the 
»^t form easier l^o Clareotis, and the phrase tf A/Aajtaiitn 
(AUianaia s» r.t Athena % tnbe) rather than Atbanaearia. 

tM 

Gtmc.' 

^wcoicr, 
iiTf ffan. 9 fjSSy). p. 

53. 7. a t^plo of Duneter and the Maid. On the north-eastern 

slope of the hill of (see note on g 9) n great many bronies 

^d terrace taa «^e discovered in the muke nf eecavatinns conducted 
by l^e Greek ^diaeologjca] Society in January 1862. The teimeotta 
stotuEttes num^r about 1500; and by far the most of them represent 

” j ^ ^ crowned 

wth a /ff&f or aihru. The stalnettes are of all periods of art, fhmt 
the rudKt and most arthaic period downwand. 'fley are undoubtedly 
VQhvMffenngs hMught by pilgrims to the shrine of Demeter, and from 

Sp ‘i'T piiThips infer that they represent 

the icmpleslalue of the goddess. In some of the statueUcs a vine fooL 
« Fr. Lenor^t thought, a peppy.smJk, is represented springing up 
^^en the ^ of the seated goddess ; this attribute is very appti 
pnate to a goddess who here bore the surname of ' Fruit btinger ■ 
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Aanthcr type of statuette ia\md here hm b^en conjeewnrd by Fr. 
Lenomiant to represent ttic Maid ; the type is very rade aud 

archojc, consisting of a bust with w^^marked breasts and mdimentary 
airnsj the head crowned w'ith a high bead-dress^ nnd the lower part of 
the body pillar-shaped. The spot where these t'otive-oieriogs were 
found probably indicates the site of the temple of Dcmeter and the 
.Maid mentioned by Fansanios^ 

S« Fr. LcaommiiL, ' Tdrcs-cultei deTeg^,' 4 (iS^SJ^ 

pfi 41-4® ; MBchbofeTt in d, m 4 {i®79), pp. HiB- 

J74 1 Baed-ckcTj" pn ayfl j 7 ^ p* 

53 . 7. Ludlce. See viil 5, = iq, 

63 . 7- a temple of Apollo, with % gilded imagn. This gill image 
is mentioned in no inscnpdan found at Tegea, wMch sets forth that 
^ Philocrates, son of Damoniciis^ on behalf of hi$ son Dampniciis dedi' 
cated the dtnr and gilded the image of Apollo^ {^u//efin ^ Cemetfi. 

17 (iEg3)^ p. ra). The inscrripEiun seems to dale from the 

cenmry n.c. or A.D. Doubtless wheneirer the gliding of the image 
grew tamkfaed or wore oft It was deemed a pious woiic to gild it ahesZt 
The ^tc of the temple of Apollo is perhaps inarked by the miikains of a 
Large Byzantine church 4^ metres (about 14S feet) long^ the higacle of 
which formed the eastern side of the markebplace (BuIL iic Ci^rr^ 
/.r:) 

53. 3i OhmsophnBf Nothing more h knoihn of this sculptor^ 

63 . The residence 4 if Daedalna in Gnoffug, €p. vii, 4. 5 jq. 

53 . g. thQ CaDUBon Hearth of the ArcuUans. The * Common 
Heanh ^ at Mantinea was a round structure. See viiL g. 5. From an 
inscTipticm found at Hermion we Icam that in that city there was a 
* Common Hearth * at which amhassadars were eniemincd fC. /. G. 
No. 1193; Dlttenberger, Inscr. No. [ ColUtij G. 

D. /. 3. No+ 333 b). Similarly at Athens ambassadors were entertained 
at the ^Common Hearth* or * Hearth of the City' iii the Prytaueum 
Or town-hall ; un this hearth a Sre was kept burning perpetually and 
sacrihees were □ffered fAnstoUe, b : Pnllajt, L 7+ iit 

40: C. I. A. 2, Nos. 467p 470, 471, 6051 cpi Plutardi, 9), 

So ai Olympia a dre burned day and night on the public hearth in 
the Prytantum (Pnus, v, 15^ 9], Al Chaeronca there was a ^ Coinmon 
Hearth* at which certain saci^ces were performed (Plutarch, Qua^sfu 
vL S. 1). Ai Delphi there was a *■ Common Hearth * in. the 
Prytaottiin at which disdnguished strangers and beae^ctora of the d ty 
were enleitaimaJ, and a perpetual dre, tended by widows and fed only 
with pine^wDod, hum<al on it. See an inscription found at Delphi and 
pablisbed by H. N. Ulricha, I^dim und j, p, 67 note 201 

PomtoWj ^wr BitJfiAi]. p. 66; Plutarch, An.t- 

Jo ; 9 ; Dt ei afuii DrffiA^s^ 2 (qi. note on x. 34. 

4), At Aioaephnium, Thisbe, and Ondiomenas in Boeotia there was 
a * Common Hearth ’’ !a the Prytaneum at which honoured guests were 
cniertained (C. /. G. G. S. 1^ Nos, 21, 4130, 4131^ 413^1 4^39). 
At Tanflgra the public heanh in the Pzytmieiim seems to have been 
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called 'tlfcfi heaxtb of the people" [C. /. £?. S. r. Na 2o). FdUii;c 

:^te5 gmiEEally (L 7} that a peipctaal fiie httmed on the hearth 
in the PTytimeuTTL Sometimes this pctpetual fire took the form 
of a lansp {Theocritus^ xxi. rf.); Dion^^us the yDunger, tyrant of 
Sidly^ d^'caled in tlie Prytuieuio at Tarantum a lamp which could 
burn a year without being fed {AthenacuSt xi', pt, ycnj d). Pruhahly 
ev^ery dty had its Prytaneum with its * Common Hearth * and its 

perpetual fire btiraing 00 it? this cujniuon hearth may have been 
originally the hearth of the king’s house (sc* /mmai 0/PMMegyt J 4 
(iSS;), p, 145 jyy,) For other nsampln of the cuslom of umlutaltiiog 
a perpetual fire or lamp» see L 26* 6 rp.; vili. 3 ; viiL 3,7. n. At 
Aetno^ in Sicily^ a perpetual fire was kept up in the temple of Hephaes¬ 
tus (Aellaji, f/iif. xi. 3), 

6di 9. with a wotLnd on hla thiglL Cp. vilL 2 fi. 6 note. As, to 
Heicules's combats with the sons of Hippocooti^ sec iii., 3-^^ 

9. ^he high place on which si^d most of the aJ tan. This 
ntost be the law hill of J/h^^S about a mile and a haJf to the 

north of /Vh/u It i$ the only point in the whole site of Tegea which 
could with any show of reason be desoibed as a * high plate." Though 
tuaily not more than a gentle cmineace^ k commands a fine view over 
the Surrounding plain. The hill taJtcs its name from the village which 
crowns iL Po$stb)y this hill may have been the Acropolis of Tegea 
spoken of by Polybius* who descrihes (v. 17, 1 47.) how Lynugus Iting 
of Sparta, seized ftic cil^ of Tegea, hut was repulsed from the acropolis. 
Hut it bi dnubtful whether the hiU of //tigws w-as included withm 

the diy-walls. 

Sm Dodwcll, Tamr, i p. 4 J 3 ; Leake* Mfrra, I. p, ly. ; Wckker, 

r. p. aoi? L. Rosa, Entr^t^ ^ 69; Cortiiis^ ]. pp. 234^ 

\ iBcher, pp. 353, ^53 * ^nioir, -Gkafv, pp. 21S, aao Jtf.; 

Baedeker^* 177; Guidf-/£>ai$mM 3 . p a^S. 

5 !^ 9 - Glarian ZcfUJ etc. Zeus was worshipped under thig niyj 
at Argtift (Aeschylus* 3^0)- The title may designate the 

god who sanctified the origioal aJlorment of land among the clans or 
divisions of the people'* (U R. Famcll* Cults sf tAe Gmt hVfl/w, 
i. p. 56). Aa to the legendary division nf Arcadia amang the sons of 
Areas* see wii. 4. 3 

53 . 10. oace the Laendaemoniazia nuifched them etc. 

A somewhat difierent account of this Lacedaemanian reverse U given 
by Polyaeotts (1, gj. He says that when the Lacedagmo nLQun were 
ravaging the Tegtan lands, Elnea king of Amndia sem his soldiers to 
attack the enemy in the rear; the hour of the a-'isauit was to be mid¬ 
night, and the signal was to be given by a great fire which the old inett 
and children were to kindle in front of the city. While the Lm;ediie- 
iBLonUns gMcd with astomshment at the sudden blare, the Arcadians 
fell on their lemr^ slew many of ihcin and took many [msoners. 

53* I r* whfit tshs OfeeJcs ctill AegijietUL See u-aie on v. 3 5. 13. 

53. tr. ft temple of Gnacefttian Artemii. This would seein to 
have been near the place where the Saraw/ij Potamcs enters the T^^can 
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plain (see note on viiL ^4. r), for it ia just about 19 fufbngi (the dis- 
bmce mendonod by Patiianias) fran Tcgea to this painL See 

1- p. 122 note c \ CurdoSi /V/<?A p- 262. This b perhaps 
the temple of Aiteniis mpidoued by Xenopbon {J/t/lenzira^ ?! S- 9 % 
to the epithet Cnarcatlan, see note on UL tB+ 4 - 
54. K The riTei Alpben# ia the boimda^ between the landa of 
Lftcedaemon and To^ea etc, Pausanias here calk ibe Alpbeui 

is iinquestjoflably the stream now called the Saruitfa (* furty 

river *} whidi enters the Te^ean plain fmm the south and flnwjj nortt^ 
uroid tbrouji^b itf posaing Tcgea ^Piali} at some dkfcanire to the east. 
For our author is here dC5Mbiii|f the Toute froni Tegea to Laconia (stc 
\iii. 53, It); n rd imth the cirriag;e'road was canstrncted a few years ago 
the path from Tegea to Sparm stiH followed the chiiond of the 
J’ffitifftifs, crossing and nyiowsUiK again and again ihe shallow 
which spmwls along Its broad gravelly bed between iinmcttMJy high 
stony that cifectiwUy fibul out alE views of the surrounding 

country. The cnrrtagc-foad misses the river altogether, being carried 
along the hills a good d^l higher up to the west, but tlie old route by 
the bed of the river is Still often adopted by ua^-dJera on foot. As 
Pausanias belif^td that this river was ibe upper course of the Alpheus 
and that nftef disappearing under ground it reappeared al the springs of 
in the plain uf Asea (see viiL 44^ 3)» he must have 
supposed that it dowed into the chasm which adll drains the swamp of 
Ttfjfrfl at the soutb-westem cumCr of the Tegean plain (see above, p. 420). 
Hut In point of fact the ..Vamwai Petamos does^ not go anywhere near 
this chasm; on entering the Tegean plain it bends away to the north- 
caatT receives 2 tributary from the southeast (the ancient Garates), and, 
after flowing northward for some disfance, Xvrm abarply to the cast, and 
disappeafs in a chasm at the foot of Mount Farthenjus, noit &r Irum tlie 
iillage of Vrr^!£(Tva. It seems nupassihle that the ancients should have 
regarded as the head waters of the Alpheus a stream which thua dis¬ 
appears under the mountains on the Esuitm side of the plam of Tegea, 
flowing towards the Gulf of Argos. To meet this difficulry some modcru 
lopograpbem has-e supposed that the canrBe: of the Pefam^s has 

changed since antiqnUy, and that m ancient times the river flow Into 
the chasm of the TbAi at the south-wesitem aide of the ptaiu iustc^ of 
into the chasm at the opposite side of the plain near Ffhime 
support seemed to be letst to this theory by a trodltioii, told to L. Ross 
by pcosonta, that this was in fact the course of the river uatlL about a 
hundred years or mure hefum Uiar when a Turk who owned Piah 
dug a new bed for the river and obliged it to follow itf present course. 
Hot the researches of recent travtllers have diapiov^cd this traditiuot and 
shown that the SoFTmlti Pafiimos can never have in the course 

which the tradltian assigns tn ft For between the river and Tegea 
(Pi'a/t) there is a distinct, though gradual, rise in the gTaiMui+ which 
makes any divetslon of the river in this directioii impossible. Nor k it 
open to us to suppose that the river may have flowed at a higher level 
in Euiiqulty, its present bed hnvTTig been hollowed out by ihe stream rince 
the days of Pausaiuas. On the coatiary, the bed of ihe river is being 
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actuaUy taised by alluvial so that wj: are bound to suppose 

tbat in classical times il dowed al a law^r, nut a hi^ber^ level ih^ &.i 
prcscfiL Even tf the nver hadf contrarj^ to ail appearance, once 
dowed inla the cha^m of the Ic cfltlld not have reappeared at the 
springs of in die plain of A^ea^ $iiioc those springs have 

recetitly beta proved to be higher by 32 metres (105 feet) than the hst 
point to srhich die ■antef can be fodowed in the chasm of ihe Taka. 
This discovery was made in September 1S91J by Mr. E, A. Manel^who 
succeeded, at some personal incon^'^Tiiejicej in penetradog into the 
chasm to a depth of about 3 5 metres- Thus it appears equally impossible 
that the Sartmfa /‘uAwwrrj should ever havne floired into the chasm of the 
Toka^ and that, if h did^ It should hav^ reappeared at Trmt^vryxf in 
the plain of Asea. Nothing remain^ but to regard this v^hole accmiot of 
the sqpposed upper course of the xVJpheiJs as a bluiider of Pausanias or 
hi^ guides. As to tbc water which is engulfed in the chasin of the 
To^a, the modem peasants believe that it reappears al the spriogs of 
in the upper ^Tilley of the Eumtiis, obout l s inllea south of 

the TaJta. 

Jfj taking the old route from Tegea to Spojtar we follow the course 
of the Suran/a we reach in about 3J hours from Tegea the 

now deserted khan of /trytxvfjfsj (^cold springritinucd In the dry 
gmvehy bed of the rtv&r. The Fountain which gives its name to the 
khan is bulli of ancient blocks of marble. Two streams unite their 
watuts the khan to fami the Sarirnta their confluence is 

probably the Syinbohi of Pausanlas. Of the two streamy the shorter 
comes frmn the ^outh ; the larger and longer from the east. This latter 
stream^ which flows past the village of Vourvoaray h probably the part 
of the river w'hich, as Pausantas tells us, formed the boundary between 
Tegca and Laconia ; for the rest of the river flows from north to sotithi 
and We cannot suppose that all the territory to the w est of it was Tegean 
and all to the 151^ of k Lacoiiian, or vi& iykja Hence Phylace, 
which was at the source of the river, lay probably somewhere to the 
cast of near the crest of Mt. Pamon. In this direction, 

but on the opposite or eastern $lde of the ridge, Is the village of flavor 
Pftm. The baundarics of Tegea, Lacuniia, aod ArgoUs met in this 
neighbotfrhoDd, and their meeting poinE: was tnarked by the images of 
Hermes [Paus. u. 38. 7, with the npte, voL 3. p, 3to}. 


^ r2i-i24 j id, 3, pp. 3^43? Gell, l/rrKm^ a/ iJkt 

|i "j L , 


jk. 139; Bobkye^ p. 144 


A'/wnt, pp. 60 rs?., ?Ch 


721 t-cmui, I. pp, 24-^ /f., 261 /f .} Bnfsiaji* j Viicher* 

pp, JSS-JS?; Baedeker,* p. aSo; Cawis/awM/, a. pp. *48, 51S, 
^Ilippw^ n, loS; E. A. Mattel, ‘ Lea Katavodues du P^lnponl]^’ 

Ally 1691, pTi. 3 J 6 - 341 ; V. Beiaid, in ^u/iffrw tie Cmr. 


p, 533 

(tS 9 S)p pp- 5 ^'S 4 p f?* 


Ltaing, if Siudui^ 15 


54 . 3, hlmda Its witnf with Aretiufia. Cp. v. 7. ^; vn. 24. 3. 
S 4 . 4- Thjrea. See note on IL jS. 4. 

54 , 4L ths tomb of Orefltes eic Sec in. 3. | ; iiL ir. ro. 

54 . 4 - The rlTor Gaxaitofl. T his mtist be the stream which comes 
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down fmra Deliona and joins ihe Stxrmf ta Pefainj?! at Mugoula^ a mile 
and a half to the caat of Tej^ea. The village of wliich atanda 

among fmiMfees high up on a hare motmtain-side, and is inhabited only 
in the summer months^ is well knowTi for Its marble quarnes^ which have 
been worked both in imcleiLE and modem timta. The marble quarried 
here bears a superlicial resemblance to Penlelic, but it is less transparent 
and less white, being tinged with a light bluiah grey. It U charairterised 
by the presence of uuirieriMii small crj'stals of felspar, and it contains a 
little iron whtdi giv» it^ when expo^ to the weather, a yellowish or 
reddish-hrown paliim Tike the well-known patina on the coSuniiis of the 
PinJitnon. 

See Leake, a, p, 332 1 L. RctfS, p. 72 l+ S CurtaiiB^ 

p. 349 ! pL 141 s Fhlllppsoo, p. 161; 

(L t Lepaus, Gni^AiJ^ki Marmijr-Studun, pp. 

54> 5. The raid from Tagea to Atgoa etc. This road must hare 
led in a north-eastjerly direCtioTi from Tegea across the plain what a 
now called the pass of This is a nannw de£[e thrdugh which 

the Fff/iifHffi dows eastward into a branch or bay of the gre^L 

Tegcan plaim After travcriir^j^ the whole length of this hnuich of the 
TegcRn plain the rirer disappears into three chasms {Aa/txvjjfkms} at 
the eastern end of the plain, at the foot of Mount Parthenius (novr Mt 
to the north^jast of the tillage of F^rUavOr An artificial canal 
conducts the water to the largest of the chasmi The crLDdem rood 
fitmi to Atgos passes thiough the defile of SUni? from this 

point onwaril it probably comddcs with ihe ancient rood from Tegea to 
Argos here described by Panianias. The village of stands on the 
last point of the hill Oo the tiorth iide of the pass, just within the opening. 
The read ntns along the nonh bank of the river, and the defile is ao 
neureiv that there is scarcely room for both roail and river. Alter 
passing through the defile of wc enter Dn the branch of the 

Tegean plain spoken of above j it may be called the plain of S tr/jn/va^ 
from the village of that name which stands in the sonthem part of it. 
In winter this plain la little better than a swamp; the vino-ards are 
thi»n flooded. The road cemtifuies to nxn hetween the Piftatn&s 

and the hills which bound the plain ori the norttL About a mile and a 
half after passing the village of .SVmo we pass the village of //agi^^Wn, 
situttled 00 a flat spur of the rugged biUs on the lefL 

About a mile farther on the rood ditides. The main road turns 
up a small t‘nltey to the left, then ascends Ehe blllfi ia a north-easterly 
direction, and making a great bend round the steep, conical, !md Isolated 
hill on the right (aouth) which is turmomitcd by the reined castle of 
Piifaea-i^fe^urA/f, descends through a winding glen into the plain of 
AeA/a^i<>him^r. Thb route ifi known as the iGytvs, either from the 
great dreuit it makes or from its many win^ngs. U is the linE followed 
by the modiaii carriage-nHid, and no doubt the andcut carriage-road 
described by Pansanios went thi^ ™y. 

The other road, known os * the ladder af the Bey' (Skida km Biy), 
holds on eastwortl across the plain to the foot of Mt+ Parthenius ^Mt. 
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In thq plain, near ihe chapd of //agia /War (±e Holy 
Trinily), Mr, Berard qf the French Archaeolg^cil School discovered in 
Tli&9 the rejnalna of the Ew-o siuictuancs of * Demeter tn Cotythensc$ ’ 
and Myitic Didti^'^ros, which Paiiianias mcntioios (| S). The remains 
rotisi^ of Ewo small square foundation^ bitilt of lar^e blocks of blue 
limestone. The ^'esterJy of the two foundations 35 the Jarijer flnfj 
probably that uf the Eempk of Demeter. Here was found an archaic 
Atatae of a seated wmTiJiii+ life-size but broken off at the knees ^ her hair 
descends in long straight curls or bmids on her shduldens and neck ; 
her hands rtsi on her knees. There was no back to the seaL The 
statue painted^ bin the ookurs were mostly washed away by the 
rain. The material is a Inable tn^ A statue of the same type was 
found a number of yeaj^ ago at the kliaji of Fnut^^vrjji\ between 
Tegea and Megalopolis. The Image may he that of Demeter. At all 
events the discovery nf the temple enables ns to fix the poAiiinn of 
Coryihenfira (cp. viiL 45. i); it was the mareby pkin of Sec 

V. Bdrard, * Statue erchaique de T^de,' Bulitt/m Carre^/t. 

14 (iEqcJ, pp, 3S2-ja4 ; C^flV£^-/dcIHa^v p. 236. Coatlnulng our 
route beyuod these ruins wc reach the foot of Ml Partheuius and ascend 
the slope by a path paved in the nsuaJ Turkish style with large unhewn 
bloHdm. The construction uf this pavement, bad it is» must have 
been a work of some Labour^ as the mountain consists entirely of bare 
jagged rocks. This k the true *Iiiildcrof the Bey'; It js one of the 
wildest and most desolate tracks in Greece. It was here probably that 
Pan wis said to have appeared to the nmner PhidJppides (see beJow). 
About halT^way up the slope we pass a fountain und the abandoned 
khan of Parf^em, The name is evidently a reminiscence of the 
andent Parthenlus, the name of the whole mountain, though the modem 
Greeks explain it by supposing that a chapel of the Virgin (/VrWrfcffjj) 
furmerly stood here. The surmnTt of the ridge is reached In about half 
an hour from the phUn. We then descend the easiem side of Mt. 
Panhenlus, by steep dgiag^, into the plain or valley of 
C* Plain of Wild Pears At the eastern end of the plain are the tuins 
of Hysiae, See il *4, y note. 

We now return to the point at which the * bidder of the Bey' diverged 
from the GjrmtJr mod and follow the butcr in its long circuit round the 
hill of Palim^MoMc^ii. Just at the point where the road, after ascerid- 
iug the hilU In a noilh-casterly dlreolon, bends round to the south-east* 
a torrent descend* tom Ihe mountains on the north and passes tmder 
the bridge ncr™ which the road is awried. On the left hr^nlr nf thk 
torrent, two minutes to the left {nonli) of the road are the nnoaina of an 
ancient sanctuary of Artemis, discovered by hlr, V* Bdnud in 
There are traces of a small endusurc built of large limestone blocks. 
Statuettes of Artl^m^s with dedicatory mscriptions prove that the Aanctuary 
belonged to that goddess. Qn the other side of the road rises to the 
south the high rocky cone, of which the annmit, maccesslble on three 
sides* Is CTow-ncd with the rums called The place is 

capable of contaitilng 20,000 inhabitants. The mined Frankish castTc 
IS built partly on foundatitro of Cydopean mafionty^ which probably 
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betoA^&i] to an ancient foitros on tbe frontier between Arcadia and 
At^oIlh. Amoo^ the nima aro fhe Temains of a Byzantine church. In 
the bed of the lonenl at the southern foot of this rocky hiTlj l, Ros^ saw 
some fragmenlg of an entiibiatare of w'hate marble^ possibly remaLnB of 
the precnia of Tdephns or of the santtowy of Pan (§ 6J. The site of 
the laitcr sancttiaiy is perhaps fixed by an uiscjipdon on broiusc:^ Ibuud 
by Mr. Btfraid at the foot of the FaIa^A/&urAlihillj near the first support 
of the ^TCat Viaduct over which the railway is to pass. Alchoul^h the 
sanctuary of Pan appcaiSi hence to have stood on the circaitons Gjrm 
road, it is probable that the famous meeting between Fan and the 
Athenian runner Phidippldes (Herodotus^ vL 105 was alleged to 
have taken plai:7e on the other and shorter road^ now called the * ladder 
of the Bey^; for the ninneri pressing in hot haste to Sparta with tidings 
of the PcTStiiu invasion, would certainly take the most direct route. He 
is said to have covered the distance between Athens and Sparta in 
two days, ^roreover from Pansanias^s descrlpdon we infer that the 
sanctuary of Pan was on the eastern side of the ridge, whereas the 
inscription was found on the western side 

After passing the ruioEd castle of the road descends 

to the south-east through a winding gorge tnlo the plain or valley of 
A^Afad^infnpffTy where it is rejoined by the direct path called the 
^ ladder of the Bey** 

Intermediate between the two passes just described there is a third 
known as the IiCaJtf SAa/n or Evil Staincase^ which goes through the gap 
that separates Mt (Parthenius) proper from It 

Is an even worse paih than the * ladder of the Bey/ and osceads the 
declivity in rigjogij which are supported on the lower side by ™hank- 
ments. 

See Leahei Afyrva^ 3L p. 3x6 t Gril, Jiin£yar^ 0/ iJkr ^iWnr, p It 731 
Bohiaye, 145 j L- Roas^ p 14S; Mure, /dvrw 4 p, 

roo ; Welekef^ 1+ P 196' Jy. ? Csrtiita^ 1. p. 260 r^, t 

Vkcher, Prinfurstm^m^ pp. 33 ^, J 4 T J Ewedeker,^ p, 376; 3 . p, 

-35 JW’ ! Phihppson, p, g4 j|^, j W, Loriu^ m/ffnrrmff/ Bil/asic 

15 j 1895!+Tfi'W. The chief of LEb nor 

WEIS ejtainined by Mr. Siderides, a Greek cnguinr^ at the coti of iS^ip 
See PfTui de May p, 343 

54, 7- tho tortoUeB are eacrod to Pan eic^ At Tiokcei It was 
forbidden to catch the sea tortoise (CIcarchus, cited by Athenacus, vii. 
R 3*^7 Ij)' Land tortoises arc stlU conimtiB in Greece; they may often 
be seen crawling across or bedde the path. 

54. 7- HyiJAaL See u. 34. 7 note. 
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